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Our    Illustrations. 

^IJnE  give  our  readers  this  month  a  foretaste  of  the  results  of  the  Prize- 
iMf  Tour  Competition.  The  six  Mosstypes  are  not  only  excellent  specimens 
of  photo-engraving  methods,  but  they  are  also  pictorial  records  of 
pleasant  days  afield  with  camera  and  lens,  doubly  acceptable  now  when  the 
snow  lies  deep  in  field  and  forest,  and  one  cares  not  to  venture  far  from  the 
glowing  embers  of  his  own  fireside.  We  leave  them  to  tell  their  own  story 
to  our  readers. 

EDITORIAL. 


\ACK  NUMBERS. — Having  received  numerous  inquiries  from  new 
subscribers  for  back  numbers  we  would  regard  it  as  a  favor  if  those  of 
our  friends  who  have  duplicates  of  No.  1  and  No.  4  (the  July  and 

October  numbers),  will  send  us  copies.     We  will  pay  full  price  for  the  same 

in  addition  to  the  cost  of  postage. 


APID  WORK,— Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn's  feat  at  the  Lynn  Camera  Club, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  evening  of  November  21, 1889,  of  taking  a  flash- 
light picture  of  the  audience  on  an  Eastman  Rollable  Transparent  Film, 
early  in  the  evening,  then  developing  and  fixing  the  negative,  then  exposing 
a  lantern  slide  plate,  by  contact  on  the  wet  negative,  developing,  fixing,  and 
drying  the  same  in  time  to  be  put  in  the  lantern  for  exhibition  on  the  screen, 
so  that  the  entire  audience  might  see  how  they  appeared  under  the  peculiar 
light,  was  a  capital  idea,  and  was  received  with  astonishment  and  surprise, 
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several  in  the   audience   uttering  jocular  epithets   qs   they   discovered   the 
likenesses  of  themselves  and  their  friends. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Chase  ably  assisted  Mr.  Milburn  in  making  the  experiment. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  flash  powder,  a  quick 
lens,  or  a  rapid  plate.  Mr.  Milburn  successfully  repeated  the  experiment 
lately  at  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  and  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  American  Institute  in  New  York. 


Prints  on  Plain  Paper. 

E  begin  this  month  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  modern 
printing  methods.  The  series  will  include  all  the  reliable  processes,  and 
will  embody  the  results  of  our  own  personal  experience.  Nothing  will 
be  admitted  on  heresay  evidence ;  all  the  formulae  have  been  tested  in  the 
printing- room,  and  may,  therefore,  be  implicitly  relied  on  to  give  good  results. 
In  the  July  number  we  published  the  description  of  a  new  "blue-print'* 
process,  worked  out  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bates,  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club. 
We  have  found  the  formula  there  given  superior  to  those  now  in  general  use, 
both  in  the  quality  of  the  prints  and  in  the  better  keeping  quality  of  the  paper. 

In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to  describe  a  few  of  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  prints  on  any  plain  or  mat  surface  paper  as  distinguished  from 
those  made  on  albumen  paper. 

There  is  a  charm  and  beauty  about  these  mat  prints  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  They  are  characterized  by  great  delicacy  and  softness, 
and  with  proper  printing  and  toning  a  wide  range  of  beautiful  tones  is  at  the 
command  of  the  printer. 

As  compared  with  prints  on  albumen  or  other  highly  glazed  paper,  mat 
prints  show  a  deficiency  of  detail.  Their  strong  point  is  the  breadth  of  effect 
which  they  give.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  negatives  best  suited  to  this 
process  are  such  as  show  etching-like  effects,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
taken  in  early  spring,  when  the  foliage  is  not  more  than  half-grown.  With 
such  negatives,  especially  if  they  have  been  developed  rather  strongly  to 
make  them  strong  printers,  wonderful  effects  can  be  produced  on  mat  paper. 

Almost  any  plain  paper  of  good  quality  is  suitable  for  the  process.  Plain 
or  salted  photographic  paper,  writing,  drawing,  and  India  papers,  all  these, 
and  many  others  have  been  employed  in  our  own  experience,  which  extends 
over  some  years. 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  confine  his  first  efforts  to  the  salted  Sax^or 
Rives  papers,  which  are  readily  obtainable,  and  which  are  capable  of  giving 
the  very  best  results.  To  prepare  these  papers  for  printing,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  float  them  on  the  customary  silver  bath.  Our  own  bath  is  a  perfectly 
plain  one,  containing  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
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water.  The  paper  is  floated  on  the  bath  for  two  minutes  ;  it  is  then  blotted, 
dried,  and  fumed  thirty  minutes,  or  until  it  prints  blue.  The  printing  differs 
little  from  the  method  employed  on  albumen  paper.  In  our  own  practice, 
since  we  affect  dark  tones  and  use  for  this  process  only  strong  negatives,  the 
printing  is  continued  until  the  shadows  are  well  bronzed.  Those  who  prefer 
light  tones,  verging  on  sepia,  should  not  print  so  deeply.  When  the  printing 
is  completed,  the  toning  is  taken  in  hand.  Here  many  fail  by  using  a  toning 
bath  which  is  too  strong  in  gold.  Mat  prints  require  much  less  toning  than 
albumen  prints,  and  a  weak  bath  is,  therefore,  indicated.  A  bath  which  has 
been  used  once  or  twice  will  work  well  here.  We  can  recommend  the  follow- 
ing formula  as  well  suited  for  toning  plain  prints,  having  used  it  for  some 
time  with  satisfactory  results.  It  keeps  well,  improves  with  age,  and  is  a 
good  bath  for  line  work  with  mat  paper : 

Gold  Stock  Solution. 

Chloride  of  gold, 15  grains. 

Water, 7^  ounces. 

Two  drams  of  this  solution,  neutralized  with  a  pinch  of  chalk,  are  added  to 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  Altered  into  a  quart  bottle  in  which  two 
drams  of  acetate  of  soda  have  been  placed.  When  the  soda  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  is  made  up  to  twenty  ounces.  The  bath  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  hours  before  it  is  used.  The  prints  are  well  washed  before  toning, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  over-toning.  At  the  same  time  the 
prints  must  be  thoroughly  toned,  as  weak  tones  will  dissappoint  the  worker. 
A  safe  rule  is  to  tone  to  a  rich  lilac,  just  verging  on  blue,  for  dark  tones,  and 
not  so  deeply  for  sepia.  The  after  operations  of  fixing  and  washing  do  not 
differ  from  the  usual  procedure.  When  the  printing  has  been  very  deep,  as 
it  must  be  for  black  tones,  it  is  well  to  add  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  salt  to 
the  bath,  to  produce  a  bleaching  action  on  the  whites.  We  are  confident  that 
this  method  will  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  although  the  '^personal 
equation  "  of  individual  skill  enters  largely  into  the  character  of  the  finished 
results. 

Another  method,  quite  frequently  and  with  good  results,  employed  in  this 
process  is  the  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  method.  No  fuming  is  necessary 
in  this  case,  and  good  tones  may  be  obtained  without  toning.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  tone. 

The  ammonio-nitrate  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  an  ounce  of 
silver  nitrate  in  six  ounces  of  water.  One-third  of  the  solution  is  poured 
into  a  beaker,  and  strong  ammonia  is  added  to  the  remaining  two-thirds  until 
the  precipitate  of  silver  oxide  is  re-dissolved.  The  reserved  portion  is  added, 
and  the  solution  cleared  by  adding  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop.  The 
solution  is  evenly  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  swab  of  cotton.  For  black 
tones  we  have  found  nothing  superior  to  this  method. 

If  the  amateur  wishes  to  step  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  or  aims  at 
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results  differing  somewhat  from  those  usually  seen  in  the  collections  of  the 

average  camera-lover  he  will  find  that,  with  a  slight  preliminary  treatment, 

almost  any  paper  can  be  pressed  into  the  service.     As  an  example,  let  us 

take  ordinary  drawing  paper,  which  is  unsurpassed  for  large  work,  which  is 

to  be  framed.     The  coarseness  of  texture  of  this  paper  seems  to  impart  a 

quality  to  the  print  which  can  be  had  in  no  other  way.     In  order  to  make  it 

suitable  for  our  present  purpose,  it  must  be  salted,  and  it  should  be  sized. 

The  former  operation  is  performed  by  impregnating  the  paper  with  a  soluble 

chloride  which,  in  connection  with  the  silver  of  the  sensitizing  bath  will  form 

the  sensitive  chloride  of  silver.     Sizing  is  done  by  floating  the  paper  on  a 

weak  gelatine  solution.     As  there  is  no  objection  to  combining  the  salting 

and  sizing  solutions,  we  give  a  formula  by  which  the  paper  is  salted  and  sized 

at  one  operation : 

Chloride  of  ammonium,         ....  60  grains. 

Citrate  of  sodium, 100  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 20  grains. 

Gelatine, 10  grains. 

Distilled  \yater, 10  ounces. 

The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  paper  is  floated  on  it  for  three  minutes. 
All  the  subsequent  operations  are  the  same  as  indicated  for  salting  paper. 
These  directions  apph'  to  all  unsalted  papers,  and  when  carefully  and 
intelligently  followed  lead  to  very  pleasing  results. 

The  main  essentials  to  success  with  this  method  are  strong  negatives  and 
proper  toning.  W    H    B 

Rambles   Through   the   Rangeleys- 

By  E.  F.  Whitmore. 

HE  Rangely  Lake  region  has  many  charms  for  the  sportsman  in  its 
abundance  of  trout  and  plentiful  supply  of  game,  but  to  the  photo- 
graphically inclined  sportsman  it  has  a  double  interest,  for  added  to  its 
sport  with  rod  and  gun  it  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the  camera. 

The  amateur  photographer  could  ask  for  no  more  fertile  field.  We  start 
on  our  trip  at  Bryant's  Pond,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  where  we  take  the  stage  for  a  ride  of  twenty-one  miles  to 
Andover,  Maine.  Up  through  the  valley  the  stage  goes  swinging  along,  the 
old  leather  springs  creaking  beneath  its  heavy  load.  After  spending  the 
night  at  Andover  we  start  for  the  lakes,  and  a  ride  of  six  miles  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  best  places  on  the  route  for  views.  Here  is  the  spot  known  as 
"  Devil's  Den,"  a  deep  hole  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  waters  of 
** Black  Brook,"  and  just  beyond  is  the  "Old  Mill"  site,  where,  in  former 
years,  a  saw-mill  was  located.  Further  on  we  come  to  a  dark  pool  in  the 
woods  where  the  water  seems  to  rest  after  rushing  down  the  ledges. 

Leaving  this  spot  we  proceed  along  the  lake  road  and  rounding  the  hill, 
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'*  Black  Brook  Notcli"  biii-ste  upon  iia  in  all  ita  glory  witit  the  high  iDOuntains 
on  either  side  and  the  half  liiddeo  joad  winding  betweeo.  High  up  od  the 
right  may  be  eeen  the  uiassee  of  rock  and  earth  which  have  slid  down  from 
the  face  of  the  clilf,  giving  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Devil  bursting  his  apron- 
atring  and  scatteriiig  the  contents  through  the  valley.  Just  under  the  ctiS, 
all  bands  stop  for  a  diink  at  '•  Cold  Spring  "  which  needs  no  ice  to  give  it 
coolness.  Soon,  reaching  the  end  of  onr  ride,  we  take  the  small  steamer  and 
speed  up  and  across  the  two  lakes  to  one  of  the  most  noted  places  on  the 
lakes  for  fishing,  "  Upper  Dam  "  It  is  now  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  in  getting  out  the  Ashing  tackle  and 
preparing  tor  the  next  day's  work  with  the  camera. 

After  a  hearty  supper  at  the  ■'  Upper  Dam  House  "  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  all  gather  around  the  crackling  birch  fire  in  the  fire-place.  Here  the 
fishermen  circle  around  the  glowing  heat  and  recount  the  incidents  of  the 


day,  and  tell  of  the  struggle  with  the  big  trout  that  broke  the  lender  and  got 
away  or  was  captured  and  rests  in  the  car  down  by  the  edge  of  the  river.  Or 
if,  perchance,  one  of  the  guides  or  loggers  of  the  region  is  in  the  company, 
you  may  hear  stories  of  hunting  and  trapping  in  the  winter  time,  and  how 
this  same  room  is  lit  up  with  a  hugh  fire  while  the  thermometer  outside  is 
twenty  degrees  below  zero  and  snow  four  feet  deep  on  a  level,  and  a  good 
laugh  is  had  at  the  expense  of  one  enlbusiLaatLc  fisherman,  who  in  his  ei^er- 
ness  to  land  his  trout,  stood  up  in  the  light  boat  and  consequently  took  a 
reserved  seat  in  the  chilly  water  of  the  river,  which  somewhat  cooled  his  ardor. 
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The  fire-place  is  showD  in  the  cut,  the  picture  above  the  mautel  showing 
the  original  camp  and  the  trophies  of  the  rod.  These  were  painted  by  artist- 
fishermen  who  wei*e  as  expert  in  painting  trout  as  in  catching  them. 

Good  fishing  may  be  found  in  many  different  locations  about  the  dam. 
Many  large  trout  are  taken,  fishing  from  the  apron,  also  just  below  in  the 
swift  water,  or  above  the  dam,  fishing  in  the  rapid  water  of  the  sluice-way. 

To  vary  the  scene  a  trip  may  be  taken  on  Barker's  steamer  to  "Camp 
Bemis,''  situated  on  the  lower  arm  of  the  lake  above.  In  fact  the  entire 
region  abounds  in  the  picturesque. 

In  returning  from  the  trip,  choice  may  be  made  of  two  routes,  by  way  of 
Phillips  or  Andover,  both  being  well  stocked  with  the  best  locations  for  fine 
photographs. 

If  the  reader  does  not  think  we  were  well  pleased  with  the  trip  let  him  try 
it  next  summer  and  see  for  himself. 


•  ♦  • 


The    Record   of  a    Ramble. 

Bt  F.  a.  Muknch. 

^4  IflB^CLLO  !  where  are  you  going  with  that  trunk?"  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  writer  was  greeted  by  a  fellow-amateur  as  he  struggled 
along,  burdened  with  the  camera  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
accoutrements  necessary  for  securing  those  prizes  that  only  the  true  amateur 
knows  the  value  of,  mementoes  of  the  well-spent  days  amid  the  scenery  of 
forest  and  glen  that  is  spread  before  our  friends,  forming  a  never-ending 
picture-story  for  their  delectation  and  profit. 

We  were  off  for  a  vacation  trip,  and  bound  to  make  all  out  of  it  that 
could  possibly  be  secured. 

It  is  enough  for  detail  to  say  that  we  made  Stony  Point  our  tiret  objective 
point,  and  here  amid  scenes  sacred  to  the  patriotic  heart,  where  almost 
every  rock  and  stream  bears  an  intimate  relation  to  our  colonial  history, 
and  the  houses,  hills,  and  woods  are  interwoven  in  the  story  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  we  level  our  camera  upon  the  landscape  that  once  resounded 
to  the  tread  of  martial  hosts,  and  the  air  echoed  the  early  cheers  of  freedom. 

Stony  Point  holds  an  important  part  in  the  story  of  our  national  life,  and 
probably  no  part  of  the  noble  Hudson  is  more  rich  in  history  than  the 
territory  from  Stony  Point  to  Newburgh.  We,  with  the  amateur  pride,  seek 
to  secure  the  beauty  to  ourselves,  and  as  we  develop  the  latent  images  that 
in  the  marvelous  processes  of  the  art-science  is  impressed  upon  the  sensitive 
plate,  we  thank  the  discoverer  of  the  dry  plate. 

Stony  Point  has  preserved  its  originality  in  a  marked  degree,  although 
two  centuries  have  passed  since  it  was  the  play-ground  of  the  red  men,  and 
a  hundred  years  since  it  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflict. 
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-^  -fonder  out  for  a  motive.     We  are  not 
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But  let  us  take  our  camera  and  wauder  out  for  a  motive.  We  are  not 
long  in  Boding  it,  for  as  the  rustic  stream  we  are  followiDg  bends  to  the  north, 
it  discloseB  a  log  bridge  Bpaaniog  it,  with  the  fir  and  spruce  for  n  back- 
ground, and  the  camera  pictures  it  in  all  its  charm  and  beauty.  Again, 
enchanted  by  a  still,  broad  portion  of  this  same  brook  but  a  few  rods  further 
down  stream,  we  capture  the  scene  with  the  beautiful  reflection  of  the  trees 
upon  the  banks,  and  the  distant  foot-bridge  that  rises  from  out  a  mass  of 
foliage,  giving  a  rustic  charm  to  the  Bceue. 

Again  we  start  down  stream,  but  before  going  many  feet  a  commanding 
landscape  is  opened  before  us.  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  our  lives  and 


'Camera  the  focus  is  adjusted  with  the  camera  tilted  downward,  and  here  we 
find  how  useful  is  a  rising  and  fatling  lens-board  when  in  a  confined  situation. 

Away,  now,  up  the  Hudson  to  Ihat  Mecca  of  the  American  pilgrim.  West 
Point,  still  upon  cl.issic  soil,  stifl  nniid  the  traditional  haunts  of  the  scenes  and 
story  of  the  Revolution,  still  surrounded  by  the  weird  memoiies  that  Washing- 
ton Irving  has  woven  about  the  noble  otream,  we  enter  now  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson  and  once  more  find  pressing  upon  us  from  all  sides  the  sublimity 
and  grandeur  of  nature  until  we  regret  that  we  are  {lowerless  to  take  it  all. 

We  will  mention  one  picture  of  the  many  that  were  secured  upon  that 
memorable  occasion  :  The  plaza  north-west  of  the  parade  ground  over- 
looking the  Hudson  toward  Target  Rock,  with  n  foreground  made  up  of  the 
trophies  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  relics  of  the  war  for  Independence. 
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A  Vacation  Trip  Througli  Canada. 

By  a.  W.  Robinson. 

E  overhaul  our  outfit  to  sec  if  everything  is  in  perfect  order  for  the- 
work  before  us,  and  after  some  little  debate  decide  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1889  in  a  jaunt  through  Canada.  Montreal  is  our 
first  destination.  We  board  the  sleeper  at  New  York  with  high  hopes,  whicb 
are  doomed  to  be  considerably  lessened  in  the  morning,  when  the  custom- 
house officer  rouses  us  for  a  hurried  inspection.  None  too  good  naturedly  I 
looked  about  for  my  case  containing  my  battery  of  four  lenses,  but  failed  to- 
find  it.  On  interviewing  the  porter  and  describing  the  exact  appearance  of 
the  traps,  he  remembered  seeing  a  man  getting  off  at  Rouse's  Point  carrying 
it  with  him.  Can  you  imagine  my  feelings  on  receiving  this  information  ?  I 
felt  that  all  chance  for  views  had  gone ;  however  the  porter  reassured  me, 
saying :  ^'  Don't  give  yourself  no  oneasiness,  sah,  I  know  dat  man  and  he  is 
alright ;  he  took  it  by  mistake,  sah.  I  will  see  him  to-night  on  the  down  trip- 
and  will  have  it  sent  to  your  hotel.  Yes,  sah,  thank  you  sah."  Two  days- 
later  my  mind  was  set  at  rest  by  receiving  everything  in  perfect  order,  I 
immediately  started  out  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Just  opposite  MontreaL  in  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  is  the 
picturesque  St.  Helen's  Isle,  on  which  many  choice  views  can  be  made.  The 
one  I  selected  for  my  first  exposure  was  a  block-house  located  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  island  overlooking  the  river.  It  makes  a  very  valuable  negative 
to  add  to  a  collection,  recalling  the  olden  days  of  Indian  warfare.  Victoria 
bridge,  which  was  for  so  many  years  the  only  connecting  link  across  the  St. 
Lawrence,  makes  a  very  interesting  view.  I  waited  patiently  for  over  half  ai> 
hour,  hoping  to  obtain  a  snap  shot  of  an  engine  coming  out,  but  had  to  come 

« 

away  content  with  the  dark  frowning  opening,  as  it  was  drawing  near  the 
hour  for  the  Quebec  steamer  to  leave  her  wharf. 

Quebec,  the  ''Gibraltar  of  America,  "is  particularly  well  stocked  with 
choice  photographic  bits.     A  whole  summer  could  be  spent  to  advantage  in  \ 

the  town  and  surrounding  villages  without  exhausting  the  large  stock  of 
subjects.  We  have  only  time  to  take  a  glimpse  of  this  Mecca  for  amateurs, 
before  we  pass  further  down  the  St.  Lawrence  among  the  French  Canadians. 
Let  us  take  a  glimpse  into  one  of  the  quaint  old  streets  in  the  lower  town, 
just  under  the  overhanging  cliffs,  and  near  the  place  where  the  falling  rocks  sa 
recently  crushed  many  of  the  houses  and  their  inmates.  This  old  street 
reminds  me  very  much  of  some  of  those  old  towns  along  the  Riviera  in  Italy. 

A  number  of  cities  are  noted  for  some  special  design  in  vehicles  and 
Quebec  falls  in  line  with  her  caliche.  Let  us  climb  into  one  and  drive  out  on  the 
Cap  Rouge  road  where  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  river  are  located  many 
fine  country  seats.  Spencerwood,  the  former  home  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  claims  our  especial  attention.    The  Canadian  Government  sets  aside 
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quite  a  snug  sum  for  its  maiutenaDce  every  year,  keeping  everything  in 
perfect  repair  and  ready  at  any  moment  for  liis  highness  to  ete|)  in  and  take 
possession.  The  porter's  lodge,  with  its  little  balcony  alinost  hidden  away 
among  Ihe  overhanging  vines  and  its  general  air  of  cozinesa,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Many  fine  negatives  can  be  made  in  theae  grounds,  but  we  must 
hurry  on  and  leave  Quebec  for  a  trip  further  down  the  river.  Boarding  the 
steamer  once  more,  a  good  opportunity  is  given  to  make  a  number  of  inter- 
eating  subjects  with  your  detective  camura  among  the  passengers. 

As  the  boat  steams  along,  running  close  by  the  bold  and  rocky  north  shore, 
we  long  many  times  to  have  a  few  minutes  in  some  picturesque  cove  or  hamlet, 
but  we  must  bide  our  time  until  the  boat  reaches  the  wliarf  at  Rivieie  de  Loup, 
Here  we  will  leave  the  beaten  track  of  travel  and  journey  back  among  the  hills 
to  LakeTemiseowato,  an  Indian  name  meaning  '-winding  watere."    The  village 


post-office  is  one  of  the  first  points  from  which  yon  obtain  a  view  of  the  lake, 
and  it  so  impressed  me  that  the  first  favorable  morning  I  was  up  bright  and 
early  and  took  a  view  as  the  smoke  was  curling  slowly  out  of  the  chimney.  The 
quietness  that  seems  to  surround  everything  in  the  early  morning,  as  our  old 
friend  Sol  gradually  climbs  above  the  horizon  and  awakens  nature,  touching 
everything  with  a  bright  hue  that  had  only  a  few  minutes  before  been  shrouded 
in  the  gray  cloak  of  dawn,  to  my  mind  is  the  best  time  for  photographing. 

A  pecniiarity  of  this  district  is  the  bake  oien.     Let  us  take  a  look  at 
one  situated  near  the  lake.     The  day  this  negative  was  made  the  wind  was 
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blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  I  set  the  camera  in  a  sheltered  corner  behind  a 
house  and  thought  the  oven  would  blow  over  into  the  lake  before  the  exposure 
was  made,  but  it  held  its  ground  and  allowed  me  to  get*  a  clean,  sharp 
negative. 

The  natives  of  this  region  make  a  very  interesting  study  as  they  have  so 
many  peculiarities.  They  speak  the  French  language  and  the  greater 
number  hardly  know  what  money  is.  Everything  is  made  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  If  something  is  wanted  from  the  village  store  it  is  paid  for  in  trade, 
exchanging  shingles,  potatoes,  or  some  home-made  article  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  One  dollar  a  month  is  paid  the  house  servant  as  wages,  while  the 
small  log  huts  in  Temiscowata  village  rent  for  twelve  dollars  a  year,  the 
landlord  receiving  labor  for  pay.  They  make  almost  all  the  furniture  by  hand, 
but  they  are  a  happy  set  of  people  and  seem  to  enjoy  riding  about  in  old 
ox  carts  hewn  from  the  trees  that  shade  their  humble  homes. 

For  a  lover  of  sport  the  country  and  water  round  about  will  furnish  plenty 
of  game.  On  the  shores  of  Toledi  Lake,  only  about  eight  miles  from 
Temiscowata,  we  came  across  an  Indian  trapper's  hut  which  bore  good 
evidence,  from  the  number  of  bones  scattered  about,  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  there  the  previous  winter. 

Before  we  turned  our  faces  homeward  we  took  a  run  up  the  Saguenay. 
The  weather  was  not  very  favorable  for  work,  being  cloudy,  with  considerable 
fog.  About  the  only  negative  we  were  able  to  make  was  at  Chicoutimi,  where 
the  steamer  remained  for  an  hour.  Fastened  alongside  of  a  schooner  was  an 
old-fashioned  side-wheel  ferry-boat  worked  by  horse-power  which  made  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  steamer  laying  at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  waiting  to 
carry  us  towards  our  native  heath. 

From  the  Saguenay  we  hastened  home,  having  a  good  stock  of  plates  to 
employ  our  spare  time,  and  live  over  again  the  scenes  and  incidents  through 
which  we  had  passed,  as  the  detail  gradually  comes  out  in  the  developer. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


Photography  from   a  Woman's   Standpoint. 

Br  Miss  Cathbrine  Weed  Barnes. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  December  10, 1889.] 

HAVE  been  asked  to  say  something  to-night  on  photography  viewed 
from  a  woman's  standpoint.  Having  trained  myself  to  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  worker,  you  must  pardon  me  if  I,  occasionally,  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  step  off  my  special  platform.  I  can  only  excuse  myself  for  say- 
ing anything  by  the  fact  of  my  absorbing  interest  in  the  work,  combining, 
as  it  does,  the  exactness  of  scientific  truth  with  the  keen  pleasure  of 
artistic  effort. 

Less  than  four  years  ago  I  set  up  my  first  camera  after  much  study  and 
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many  conjectures  as  to  where  the  image  would  appear.  If  discouragement 
was  possible  it  would  have  come  that  first  year,  for  even  my  inexperienced 
eyes  could  S(^e  that  the  work  was  poor.  Then  acquaintance  with  a  profes- 
sional friend  who  knew  how  to  criticise  sharply  began  to  have  its  due  effect 
and,  by  his  advice,  I  joined  this  society  nearly  two  years  ago,  as  the  camera 
club  in  our  benighted  city  of  Albany  does  not  admit  ladies.  It  was  a 
fortunate  step  for  me,  as  words  cannot  express  my  gratitude  towards  this 
society  for  the  numerous  benefits  received  from  it,  and  I  only  wish  it  were 
possible  oftener  to  attend  its  meetings.  In  this  connection  let  me  thank 
you  for  granting  my  application  to  become  an  active  member. 

In  the  course  of  what  my  friends  are  pleased  to  call  a  ^'' craze'*  I  have 
found  that  eye  and  mind  have  gained, — the  one,  new  power  of  observation  ; 
the  other,  a  broader  delight  and  appreciation  of  the  world  about  us.  Every 
step  in  city  or  country  now  presents  a  picture  that  once  would  have  been 
overlooked,  and  every  long  journey  is  fuller  than  ever  before  of  pleasure  and 
benefit. 

While  previous  work  in  art  schools  and  painters*  studios  has  not  been 
wasted,  it  has  yielded  place  to  the  mysteries  of  the  dark-room  and  the 
subject  is  viewed  through  the  sharp  eye  of  a  long  or  short  focus  lens  as  may 
be  required,  for  side  by  side  with  the  love  of  art  was  a  latent  love  of  science. 
It  might  be  called  a  case  of  transferred  affection,  for  my  hydrometer  and 
graduates  seem  as  beautiful  now  as  once  did  a  new  set  of  brushes  and  palette^ 
while  my  myriad  collection  of  bottles,  scales,  etc.,  rival  the  finest  colors  from 
Schoenfeld,  or  Winsor  &  Newton. 

No  knowledge,  we  are  told,  is  ever  really  lost,  but  it  sometimes  performs 
a  kind  of  transmigration  into  some  other  branch  of  learning ;  the  training 
gained  in  various  reading  and  dramatic  clubs  has  many  times  aided  me  in 
posing  a  sitter,  as  well  as  preparing  to  take  an  interior. 

Speaking  from  a  woman's  standpoint,  I  must  confess  that  landscape  work 
is  not  ordinarily  pleasant,  especially  in  cities,  where  the  ubiquitous  small 
boy  predominates,  and  seems  to  rise  from  the  earth  at  sight  of  a  camera. 
This  and  other  annoyances  do  not  apply  to  interiors  which,  though  difficult 
work,  are  exceedingly  satisfactory  when  well  done,  and  which  make  pecul- 
iarly suitable  work  for  ladies  who  possess  the  requisite  taste  and  patience.  I 
must  say  very  few  people,  except  practical  photographers,  really  appreciate 
the  best  points  of  a  fine  interior  and  do  not  realize  that  the  picture,  to  take 
which,  one  has  had  to  purchase  an  expensive  lens,  and  spend  the  greater  part 
of  a  morning  or  afternoon  in  focusing,  exposing  and  developing,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  subsequent  printing,  etc.,  is  worth  any  more  than  the  chance 
shot  of  the  most  ordinary  snap  camera.  Interiors  have  been  shown  me  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  what  might  be  called  the  bias,  furniture 
deprived  of  all  visible  means  of  support,  more  or  less  halation,  and,  if  figures- 
were  introduced,  placed  so  the  light  directly  faced  them.     It  seems  to  me 
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that  this  branch  of  photography  has  by  no  means  received  proper  attention, 
and  that  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  its  results. 

More  difficult  still  and  therefore  more  interesting  is  portraiture,  from  the 
simplest  outdoor  view  to  the  most  carefully  posed  sitter  under  the  skylight. 
Human  Nature  lakes  on  very  odd  phases,  and  one  needs  the  eyes  of  Argus 
and  the  patience  of  Job  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  done.  But  there  is 
excitement  and  thorough  satisfaction  in  a  well-taken  portrait,  especially  if 
the  subject  admits  o^  being  dressed  and  posed  to  illustrate  some  historical, 
mythological,  or  other  fancy  of  the  artist  when,  if  sitter  and  artist  are  *'  en 
rapport^''*  a  world  of  beautiful  ideas  may  be  evolved. 

Mr.  Seavey  painted  two  of  my  backgrounds  in  soft  shades  but  left  the 
third  for  me  to  draw  my  own  designs  to  be  removed  when  desired  for  others. 
There  is  a  rod  with  rings  in  front  of  and  high  above  the  backgrounds  on 
which  to  hang  curtains,  while  rugs,  furniture  and  the  conservatory  are  laid 
under  contribution  when  needed.  No  trouble  is  too  great  when  it  is  repaid 
by  a  good  picture. 

Three  out  of  my  nine  lenses  belong  in  the  studio,  one  is  a  3  B  Dallmeyer 
for  large  heads  and  the  two  others  are  Voigtlander  Eury scopes,  one  of 
which  is  the  new  W.  A.  Portrait  and  Group  lens.  This  last  has  proved 
absolutely  necessary,  as  my  studio  is  only  9x19  feet,  and  with  it  I  can  take 
a  full-length  panel  figure  at  less  than  eight  feet  distance.  My  other  lenses 
are  three  Dallmeyer's,  one  Ross,  one  Optimus,  and  one  Morrison.  All  my 
developers  are  made  in  the  dark-room  near  at  hand  by  hydrometer  and  scales, 
and  I  have  just  built  an  emulsion  closet  for  coating  lantern  slides. 

Having  a  good  lantern  I  generally  try  my  slides  before  submitting  them 
to  your  keen  scrutiny.  My  first  test-night  experience  here  was  very  instruct- 
ive. I  had  requested  that  my  name  be  not  mentioned,  so  that  the  full 
benefit  of  your  unbiased  judgment  might  be  given,  as  it  was,  very  fully,  to 
my  edification  and  profit. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  lantern  slide  exhibitions  and  enjoy  making 
alides  as  it  is  much  easier  than  developing  negatives. 

Here  let  me  testify  to  my  intense  respect  for  eikonogen  ;  no  other  devel- 
oper shall  henceforth  touch  my  slides.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  its  future 
capabilities,  but  have  only  tried  it  on  slides  and  bromides.  I  use  a  single 
solution  and  I  find  it  requires  careful  management  from  the  first  to  the  last 
step  of  the  process,  as  its  rapidity  of  working  seems  marvelous. 

My  only  lesson  in  slide-making  was  watching  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  expose 
and  develop  one,  and  I  was  then  told  to  go  ahead,  which  I  have  tried  to  do 
ever  since.  I  have  seen  very  little  of  other  ladies'  photographic  work,  but 
have  sought  for  information  wherever  it  could  be  found,  especially  here 
where  the  feeling  of  comradeship  is  strong  enough  to  lead  man}'  of  3'ou  to 
take  infinite  pains  with  beginners  like  myself.  Such  treatment  contrasts 
forcibly  with  that  of   a  recent   writer   in   the    Photographic  News^  signing 
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himself  ^*  Perplexed,"  who  gives  a  number  of  objections  to  l^y  photog- 
raphers enjoying  club  privileges.  Those  of  you  who  see  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer  may  find  some  comments  on  the  above-mentioned 
ivriter's  statements  in  the  December  number. 

One  point  more  and  I  have  finished.  There  is  a  suggestion  I  would  like 
to  make  to  our  representatives  on  the  Joint  Exhibition  Committee.  It  may 
possibly  be  favored  by  no  other  lady  competitor,  perhaps  not  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  wish  to  urge  it  strongly.  It  is  to  abolish  the  so-called  ''  Ladies' 
Diploma  or  Prize."  My  reasons  can  be  briefly  stated.  It  is  not  a  compli- 
tnentary  distinction,  although  intended  as  such,  aud  is  considered  by 
outsiders  as  implying  that  the  lady  who  wins  it  competes  only  against  other 
ladies,  which  greatly  lessens  the  value  of  the  prize.  If  I  had  known  before 
receiving  it,  at  Boston,  that  at  the  same  time  a  prize  for  a  special  subject 
was  to  be  given  to  another  lady,  I  should  have  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
•diploma. 

Good  work  is  good  work  whether  it  be  by  man  or  woman,  and  poor  is 
poor  by  the  same  rule.  If  the  work  of  men  and  women  is  admitted  to  the 
flame  exhibition  it  should  be  on  equal  terms.  Don't  admit  a  woman's  pict- 
ures because  they  are  made  by  a  woman  but  because  they  are  made  well. 
If  the  work  is  poor  reject  it.  Do  not  when  she  wins  a  prize  allow  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  that  it  is  hers  only  by  courtesy,  but  let  her  feel  that 
she  has  won  it  fairly  in  a  free  field.  You  admit  her  to  your  deliberations, 
place  her  work  on  your  walls  and  on  your  lantern  screen.  Can  you  not  offer 
jour  prizes  simply  for  certain  kinds  of  work  and  allow  the  question  of  sex  to 
be  laid  aside  ? 


The  "Eiko"  Developer. 

£ikonogeii  continues  to  be  very  favorably  regarded  by  all  amateurs  who  have  tried  it. 
Its  many  advantages  become  more  aud  more  apparent  as  its  use  increases,  though  in  some 
•quartern  we  have  heard  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  density  and  a  liability  of  the  plate  to  be 
•covered  with  a  blue  fog.  Our  brief  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  want  of  density 
is  due  either  to  too  small  a  quantity  of  eiko  in  the  developer  or  to  removing  the  plate  too 
«oon,  not  giving  the  developer  sufficient  time  to  permeate  the»film.  The  early  removal  is 
likely  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  image  after  the  developer  is 
-applied,  and  because  of  the  fear  that  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dark-room  the  shadows  look  as  if 
they  might  fog  all  over.  We  have  purposely  allowed  a  plate  apparently  to  all  blacken  over 
on  the  surface,  keeping  it  in  the  developer  long  enough  to  acquire  what  we  supposed  would 
.give  it  the  proper  density,  thinking  thereby  it  might  be  hopelessly  fogged.  On  fixing,  we 
had  a  surprisingly  good  negative,  which,  though  blue  in  color,  made  a  fair  print.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  developer  that  it  brings  out  the  details  in  the  shadows  with  a  rapidity 
and  power  that  is  not  found  in  any  other,  hence,  with  it  we  must  not  expect  clear  glass  in  the 
■ahadows,  but  Instead,  a  velvety,  soft  detail  or  substance,  which  will  add  to  the  completeness 
of  the' negative.  In  under-timed  plates  it  is  advisable  to  start  the  development  with  a 
small  quantity  of  alkali  added  to  the  eiko  solution,  and  then  to  bring  out  further  details  add  a 
much  larger  quantity  after  the  image  is  half  out.  If  the  development  is  very  slow  the  high 
lights  will  grow  quite  dense.    For  fully-timed  and  over-timed  plates  we  find  a  preliminary 
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soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potasAium  (bromide  three  |<rains,  water  10  ounces) 
of  great  advantage.  After  two  minutes'  soaking,  without  washing,  the  plate  is  removed  to 
the  developing  tray  and  eiko  having  very  little  alkali  added  is  poured  out.  The  develop- 
ment thus  is  perfectly  under  control,  proceeding  just  fast  enough  to  be  comfortable,  and  en- 
ables one  to  tell  to  a  nicety  whether  or  not  to  add  more  alkali  to  push  it.  We  do  not  advise  a 
one-solution  developer  in  which  the  alkali  is  already  mixed  with  the  eiko,  as  one  is  limited  and 
does  not  have  the  control  that  is  desirable.  For  example,  should  the  plate  be  under-timed, 
the  developer,  as  prepared,  will  only  develop  so  far,  and  we  have  been  told  by  persons  using 
such  a  developer  that  for  instantaneous  pictures  It  would  work  well  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then,  though  the  plate  was  left  in  the  solution  for  some  time,  nothing  further  would 
appear.  If  several  grains  of  alkali,  either  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  had 
been  added  probably  much  more  could  have  been  brought  out.  In  over  or  fully-timed  plates 
the  advice  is  to  dilute  the  developer  three  or  four  times  with  water.  This  may  weaken  the 
alkali  in  the  developer  sufficiently  to  slow  the  development  to  suit  the  exposure,  but  it  also 
greatly  dilutes  the  density  giving  power  of  the  eiko.  The  better  plan  is  to  keep  the  strength 
of  the  eiko  up  and  add  merely  a  trace  of  alkali  to  begin  with.  Hence  the  great  adaptability 
and  utility  of  the  two-solution  system  to  whatever  exposure  is  presented  to  us,  and  the 
more  certainty  thereby  of  obtaining  satisfactory  negatives. 

A  formula  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Adee,  which  we  find  in  the  Photographic  Times  \b  probably 
well  suited  for  instantaneous  exposures,  though  we  have  not  as  yet  tested  it.  He  says  :  **  In 
practice,  four  grains  of  eikonogen  to  the  fluid-ounce  of  mixed  developer  appear  to  be  sufficient 
to  produce  a  well  modulated  negative  for  ordinary  time  exposures,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  uses, 
except  very  short  exposures  with  a  rapid  shutter  and  a  small  stop,  when  six  or  seven  grains 
to  the  ounce  may  be  profitably  employed.    Two  stock  solutions  are  prepared  : 

A. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals),  c.  p.,      45  grains. 

Hot  distilled  water, 1  ounce. 

Eikonogen, 15  grains. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  sulphite  completely  before  adding  the  eikonogen  to  the  still  hot 

solution. 

B. 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry,  c.  p., 480  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate,  granular,  c.  p., 960  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals),  c.  p., 720  grains. 

Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydrate) 50  grains. 

Hot  distilled  water  (made  up  to) 8  ounces. 

The  alkaline  solution  should  be  filtered  when  cold.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  little  of 
this  alkaline  solution  is  requisite  to  bring  up  a  good  picture.    In  use  take 

Solution  A,        }  ounce. 

Water,      li  ounces. 

Solution  6,    .    » 15  drops. 

If  the  picture  comes  up  too  slow  and  with  undesirable  density,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  more  of 
solution  B  may  be  added.  A  few  drops  of  a  (50  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water)  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  may  generally  be  added  with  advantage  to  restrain  and  to  give 
density." 

The  above  formula  no  doubt  will  develop  several  plates  in  succession,  though  Mr.  Adee 
says  nothing  about  it. 

The  comparative  rapidity  of  the  pyro,  hydroquinone,  and  eiko  developers  was  recently 
tested  by  a  very  experienced  slide  maker  on  one  make  of  lantern  slide  plates  as  follows  : 
From  one  4x5  negative  three  plates  were  separately  exposed  by  contact  exactly  five  sec- 
onds, twenty  inches  distant  from  a  fish-tail  gas  burner.  One  plate  was  put  in  a  pyro  devel- 
oper, the  time  occupied  in  bringing  out  the  picture  being  three  minutes.  Hydroquinone 
took  three  minutes  and  thirty  seconds  ;  eiko,  one  minute,  fifteen  seconds. 
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Flash  Light  Photography. 

Bt  a.  Pbrbles  Smith. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Araateur  Photograpbers,  December  10, 1889.] 

In  January,  1886,  a  group  photographed  on  a  collodion  plate  by  light  emanating  from 
magnesium  ribbon  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  Gadicke  and  Miethe 
were  the  first  to  apply  it  in  the  producing  of  instantaneous  porti'aits  of  living  people.  Dr. 
Pififard  was  the  first  to  bring  it  into  prominence  in  this  country  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  inventor 
of  a  magnesium  flash-lamp— I  am  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  these  lamps, — and  if  sufficient 
pressure  is  not  given  to  the  bulb  in  order  that  the  air  may  puff  bard  on  the  alcohol  flame, 
Tery  little  light  is  obtained.  Just  hold  on  to  the  lamp  and  puff  hard  and  you  are  all  right. 
But  the  invention  of  flash-lamps  has  been  a  waste  of  time.  George  Rockwood,  in  an  addresa 
before  the  Minneapolis  convention,  expatiated  on  a  certain  magnesium  lamp,  immediately 
after  explaining  how  some  exceedingly  large  subjects  were  taken,  admitted  using  pure 
magnesium  and  gun  cotton — not  from  one  source,  but  from  several.  He  also  made  this 
statement:  "There  is  one  thing,  please  understand,  that  everything  that  is  added  to  the 
magnesium  is  to  its  detriment,  both  as  regards  its  actinic  power  and  its  healthfulness." 

My  principal  aim  this  evening  is  to  show  how  perfect  results  may  be  obtained  from  the 
largest  of  subjects,  the  light  coming  from  one  source  only  and  emanating  from  a  magnesium 
compound — a  correct  flash— non-poisonous,  non-explosive — in  fact,  it  is  made  by  pounding  it 
in  a  mortar.  I  have  not  eaten  any  as  yet,  not  caring  for  as  light  a  diet  as  Mr.  Newcomb,. 
formerly  of  the  Scovill  Co.  An  explosion  of  flash  powder  which  killed  three  men,  occurred 
at  Philadelphia,  November  11th,  its  component  parts  being  : 

Picric  acid,  Permangnate  potash. 

Magnesium,  Nitrate  potash. 

Bichromate  Potash,  Chlorate  potash. 

It  exploded  upon  being  poured  through  a  seive,  and  all  this  in  a  chemical  laboratory , 
where  they  should  have  known  better  than  to  mix  such  ingredients.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  flash  practically  applied  to  the  producing  of  perfect 
photographs  where  no  daylight  can  be  used  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  daylight,  contending 
that  no  one  has  the  right,  in  these  enlightened  days,  to  state  that  certain  things  are 
impossible  and  stick  to  iron-clad  rules.  The  almost  universally  accepted  theory  regarding 
flash  photographing  is  that  results  are  exceedingly  poor  compared  with  daylight  work. 
Such  a  competent  authority  as  Napoleon  Sarony  says:  "  That  it  cannot  be  successfully  used 
in  the  production  of  portraits,  because  the  photographist  has  no  opportunity  to  pose  his 
subject  and  study  the  effect  of  light  and  shades  in  the  camera. 

I  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Sarony.  We  now  see  on  the  screen  a  diagram  representing  a  flash- 
light atelier.  In  daylight  operating  the  illuminant  comes  from  one  source  only — the  8un» 
In  magnesium  portrait  work  the  flash  and  focusing  light  should  emanate  from  one  point 
also — a  lamp— the  rays  from  this  are  easily  controlled  by  the  set  of  curtains  seen  on  the 
screen,  and,  by  this  arrangement  any  effect  of  light  and  shade  may  be  indulged  in,  and  further 
is  visible  to  the  eye  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  Substituting  the  magnesium  flash 
for  the  lamp  and  your  light  and  shade  effect  has  been  transferred  to  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
by  magnesium,  too,  contrary  to  Mr.  Sarony. 

[At  the  conclusion  several  lantern  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  of  fires  burnUig  out 
of  doors  at  night,  interiors  of  theatres  and  of  parlors,  with  the  occupants  playing  games, 
which  were  very  good.  A  collodion  bromide  slide  developed  with  eiko  was  shown,  which 
was  rich  and  warm  in  color.]. 
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Entertainment  by  the  Hoboken  Cannera  Club. 

The  giving  of  a  public  entertainment  by  so  yoang  a  club  (organized  March  22, 1889,)  on 
such  a  large  scale  as  that  undertaken  on  the  evening  of  December  5, 1889,  in  the  spacious 
Odd  Fellows  Hall  in  Hoboken,  to  which  we  had  been  Invited,  is,  we  think,  something 
remarkable,  displaying  an  amount  of  interest  and  activity  among  its  twenty-six  members 
that  it  will  be  well  for  some  of  the  older  clubs  to  pattern  after.  The  affair  was  a  brilliant 
success  in  every  way,  the  hall  being  nearly  crowded  with  an  audience  numbering  over  six 
hundred.  In  an  adjoining  room  some  two  hundred  photographs,  exclusively  the  work  of  the 
members,  were  hung  on  two  inverted  V-shaped  screens,  located  under  a  gas-light.  The  work 
was  very  good,  as  a  whole,  showing  in  some  cases  great  care,  excellent  technical  ability, 
•combined  with  artistic  qualities  that  give  promise  of  good  results  in  the  future. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  instrumental  music,  volunteered  by  an  amateur  orchestra 
called  the  Valencia  Orchestra,  a  piano  solo,  "  The  Camera  Waltz,"  composed  by  Emil 
Adolphi,  a  brother  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  club,  singing  by  Madame  Gottich,  and  an 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  of  views  in  Paris  and  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  lantern  was 
operated  by  A.  D.  Fisk  of  New  York.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  chandeliers,  the  screen 
had  to  be  located  on  a  side  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  way  the  audience  was  sitting,  but  this 
slight  inconvenience  did  not  interfere  with  the  interest  in  the  views.  Those  of  the  Expo- 
sition were  quite  interesting,  though  several  slides  were  not  up  in  quality  to  what  they 
ahould  have  been.  Mr.  Eugene  Weil  explained  the  views.  In  the  second  part,  after  the 
orchestra  serenade,  Mr.  F.  G.  Beach  was  escorted  to  the  platform  by  one  of  the  members, 
and  on  being  introduced,  spoke  a  few  words  about  the  certain  success  of  the  club,  of  its 
bright  future,  and  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  determining  who  should  receive  the  diplomas. 
He  then  presented  to  each  recipient  a  diploma  as  his  name  was  called.  They  were  Mr. 
William  Sachs,  Mr.  William  Allen,  Mr.  George  E.  Mott,  Mr.  Charles  Beckers,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Muench,  and  further  announced  that  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  club  that  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mr.  F.  A.  Muench.  had  been  awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  "Prize-Tour  Competi- 
tion" of  the  Ambkican  Amatbur  Photoobaphbb,  a  Gundlach  lens. 

The  address  by  President  Mott,  early  in  the  evening,  was  very  creditable,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it  on  another  page  [see  page  17]  under  the  title  of  "  The  Advan- 
tages of  Photography  to  the  Amateur." 

After  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  an  elaborate  supper  was  partaken  down  stairs  by 
those  who  remained,  followed  by  dancing  in  the  hall  for  some  time  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  next  day. 

A  programme,  entitled  "  The  Camera,"  was  distributed,  having  an  account  of  the  club,  its 
aims  and  what  it  had  done.  It  has  had  two  outings,  one  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  the 
fall,  the  latter  being  to  Coneshaugh,  Pike  County,  Penn.,  a  very  picturesque  place.  The 
proceeds  from  this  entertainment  are  to  be  used  in  improving  the  rooms  and  the  purchasing  of 
an  optical  lantern.    We  give  below  the  programme  : 

Part  I. 

1.  Overture — Iphigenia. — Oluck Members  of  Valencia  Orchestra. 

2.  Address  by  the  President George  E.  Mott. 

3.  Piano  Solo Emil  Adolphi. 

(Camera  Waltz— Dedicated  to  H.  C.  C.) 

4.  Soprano  Solo — Das  Zauberlied  Erick. — Meyer  Helmund Madame  Gottich. 

(By  Special  Permission  from  Metropolitan -.Opera  House,  New  York.) 

5.  Stereopticon  Views  of  Paris Remarks  by  Eugene  Weil. 

Part  II. 

1.  Serenskde^Tittl Members  of  Valencia  Orchestra. 

2.  Awarding  of  Diplomas. 

3.  Solo— Mein  Sohn,  segen  dir.    Arie  aus  Prophet. — Meyerbeer.     .    .    .    Madame  Gottich. 

4.  Stereopticon  Views  of  Paris  Exposition Eugene  Weil. 

The  present  officers  of  the  club  are  :  Geo.  E.  Mott,  President;  A.  J.  Thomas,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Richard  Beyer,  Secretary;  C.  L.  A.  Bickers,  Treasurer;  George  Steljes,  Custodian. 
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The  Advantages  of  Photography  to  the  Amateur. 

Bt  Gbobgb  E.  Mott. 

[Address  of  Preaident  Mott  at  an  Enterttilnnient  Given  by  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club,  Odd  Fellows 

Hall,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Doc;  5, 1889.] 

Ladies  and  OentUmen:  In  these  days  of  social  unity  the  Hoboken  Camera  Club  has  no 
apology  to  offer,  no  extenuation  to  plead  for  its  existence.  You  who  have  turned  aside  from 
the  onward  hurry  and  unceasing  push  of  life  to  consider  for  a  time  the  various  phases  of 
human  character  have  doubtless  discovered  that,  all  ages  and  countries  have  contributed  to 
history  the  fact  that  men,  in  all  conditions  of  society,  have  banded  themselves  together  to 
advance  a  common  purpose,  and  ideas  that  have  found  a  lodgment  in  kindred  hearts  and 
minds  have,  through  gregarious  instinct,  forced  their  possessors  to  seek  out  from  amid  the 
surrounding  world  those  actuated  by  similar  motives  for  the  purpose  of  fraternization.  Upon 
this  truism  we  base  our  right  to  l)e. 

The  potentiality  of  the  modern  dry  plate  and  tlie  ancient  camera,  when  in  combination, 
has  been  only  too  manifest  in  the  present  age,  for  in  less  than  twenty  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  art  science  oC  photography  undergoing  a  radical  revolution,  deprived  of  its 
chemical  complexity,  robbed  of  its  exclusiveness  and  counting  its  devotees  by  thousands  in 
all  the  walks  of  life  and  in  every  land  beneath  the  sun.  Such  figures  as  are  obtainable 
through  the  statistical  records  of  the  societies  which  dot  the  world  like  stars  in  the  azure, 
do  not  embrace  the  entire  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  endeavored  to 
follow  where  Daguerre  and  Fox-Talbot  led  the  way  but  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  though 
they  have  not  all  been  successful  as  photographers  they  have  found  consolation  in  defeat 
from  the  admiration  of  silver  stains  on  their  fingers  and  pyro  on  their  best  clothes,  and  they 
have  gloried  in  the  euphony  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  meta-bi-sulphite  of  potassium,  hydro- 
quinone,  eikonogen,  and  a  hundred  chemical  monstrosities  that  are  synonyms  with  the  dark- 
room and  its  mysterious  manipulations. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  early  history  and  primitive  secrecy  of  the  photographic  proc- 
esses has  given  way  to  the  keen  search  of  the  investigator,  and  the  ponderous  formulas  have 
been  supplanted  by  simpler  and  quicker  means  of  reaching  better  results,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
the  field  is  still  a  half-opened  book,  and  there  are  yet  depths  to  which  we  may  not  reach  and 
heights  to  which  we  may  not  attain.  The  chemistry  of  the  photographic  art  finds  its 
greatest  students  in  those  who  seek  to  master  its  laws  and  solve  its  problems  by  persistent 
applications.  He  alone  is  the  true  amateur  who  finds  both  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cult,  in  so  far  as  we  know  it — from  Alpha  to  Omega;  from  the  exposure  of  the 
plate  to  the  burnishing  of  the  finished  print,  by  his  own  individual  eifort. 

The  amateur  photographer  carries  a  frcM  lance  and  the  world  of  nature  is  his  field;  there 
Is  no  spot  upon  which  he  does  not  level  his  camera,  nor  times  nor  occasion  in  which  the 
snap  shot  is  inopportune.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  finds  himself  in  the  field  of  the  portrait 
taker  and  touches  elbows  with  the  professional  who  has  perhaps  many  years  of  experience 
at  command,  yet  there  should  exist  no  rivalry.  The  portraitist  is  circumscribed  by  his 
gallery  and  its  thousand  accessories  which  go  to  produce  the  marvelous  results  that  are 
annually  given  to  the  world.  The  amateur  claims  the  balance  of  the  earth  as  his  portion 
and  wanders  over  it  at  his  own  sweet  will.  The  keen  eye  that  caters  to  a  mind  filled  with 
elevating  and  ennobling  sentiment**,  and  trained  to  search  out  and  admire  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art,  is  the  ingrown  gift  of  the  true  amateur,  and  he  is  the  best  picture  maker 
"  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms." 

If  we,  then,  in  the  leisure  hours  of  life  find  our  harsher  composition  softened  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  hobby  and  instinctively  we  "  look  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  who 
shall  gainsay  the  fact  that  photography  does  not  make  us  better  citizens,  better  Christians, 
better  men.  It  inculcates  the  qualification  of  patience,  it  teaches  the  practice  of  exactness, 
it  disciplines  us  to  the  rigid  observance  of  chemical  laws  whose  origin  dates  back  to  a  time 
when  this  earth  was  young,  it  gives  us  a  pride  in  the  personality  of  our  own  achieve- 
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ments,  and  it  teaches  us  to  emulate  the  work  of  those  who  stand  in  the  front  rank,  be 
they  amateur  or  professional. 

The  bny  who  buys  a  camera  with  the  intention  of  practicing  the  art  of  photography  as  a 
pastime  has  started  out  right ;  he  has  entered  a  vast  domain,  ezhaustless  in  resources,  for  the 
development  of  every  faculty  in  his  composition,  and  he  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  a 
fascination  that  is  bounded  only  by  the  ability  of  his  pocket-book  to  gratify.  But  I  tire  you 
with  generalitiQS.  Let  us  descend  to  particulars  and  speak  of  ourselves.  Our  programme 
sheet  outlines  our  past  and  gives  in  brief  the  story  of  our  existence.    This  you  already  know. 

In  the  adjoining  room  we  have  displayed  some  of  the  results  of  our  labor  for  your 
delectation.  In  this  you  will  see  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  can  promise  for  the  future. 
Our  club  is  an  established  fact,  and  Hoboken  can  rely  upon  hearing  from  us  of tener  than 
semi-occasionally,  as  our  plans  are  rich  in  methods  for  future  notoriety. 

The  amateur  photographer  has  been  pictured  as  a  fiend  and  held  up  to  ridicule  alike  by 
the  funny  artist  and  the  funny  paragrapher  times  without  number,  but  the  camera  still 
lives  and  has  its  votaries.  Thousands  rise  up  to  bless  where  one  offers  an  anathema.  The 
amateur  has  multiplied  as  the  grasshopper,  and  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  cynic  and  the 
grumbler,  he  is  just  as  destructive.  He  is  not  so  black  as  represented,  however,  nor  so  sav- 
age as  written.  The  body  over  whose  deliberations  your  speaker  has  the  honor  to  preside 
fully  attests  this  fact.  We  are  all  good-looking  men,  from  our  vice-president  to  the  cleaning 
committee.  We  are  not  rich,  although  some  of  us  are  guilty  of  distributing  some  valuable 
lenses  gratuitously  along  the  West  Shore  railroad  track,  while  others  throw  their  cameras 
from  water  towers  into  the  reservoir.  Still  others  leave  gold  chains  to  fertilize  the  soil  of 
Cornwall. 

And  now  I  have  finished,  our  sole  ambition  aims  at  your  applause.  We  are  grateful  for 
your  appreciation  of  our  work  and  trust  to  the  future  for  proof  of  our  worthiness  to  merit  it. 
We  are  all  united  in  one  common  purpose  and  that  is  to  advance  along  the  line  of  photo- 
graphic work  until  we  and  our  city  bear  the  palm. 


Photography  of  the  Least   Refrangible    Portion  of 

the  Solar  Spectrum. 

By  J.  C.  B.  BuRBAXK. 

It  has  been  stated  by  eminent  authorities  that  the  process  of  staining  dry  plates  with 
various  dyes  is  not  applicable  to  the  photography  of  the  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  To  test  this  question  I  have  undertaken  a  series  of  experiments  with 
the  dye  cyanine.  This  dye  has  of  late  come  into  considerable  prominence  in  photography, 
owing  to  its  orthochromatic  effect  when  mixed  with  other  dyes,  such  as  chinoline-red» 
azaline,  erythrosine,  and  eosine. 

It  was  discovered  by  Greville  Williams,  an  Englishman,  in  1861,  but  did  not  come  into 
much  prominence  until  the  year  1884,  when  its  usefulness  as  a  sensitizer  became  more 
apparent.  The  dye  is  easily  decomposed  by  light,  and  even  in  the  dark  both  its  solution 
and  the  plates  coated  with  it  are  apt  to  become  decomposed  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
Alone,  it  has  been  found  very  useful  to  sensitize  plates  for  the  orange  and  red  portions  of 
the  spectrum.  No  experiments  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made  upon  the  effect  of  heat 
rays  upon  cyanine  plates. 

The  direct  action  of  absorbents  in  the  infra  red  has  not,  hitherto,  been  tried  with  any 
success;  moreover,  it  has  been  stated  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Captain  W.  DeW. 
Abney  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  plates  sensitive  to  any  rays  below  the  A  of  the  solar 
spectrum  by  means  of  the  addition  of  dyes  to  a  film.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Major 
Waterhouse  has  succeeded  by  means  of  turmeric  in  obtaining  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
few  lines  on  the  less  refrangible  side  of  A,  but  in  all  cases  except  one  these  were  reversed. 

The  plates  employed  were  made  by  the  M.  A.  Seed  Company'  of  sensitometer  22.    The 
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method  used  in  staining  the  plates  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  dye  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  employed  by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  is  as  follows: 

Fifteen  grains  of  cyanine  are  gently  heated  (over  a  steam  bath)  for  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  in  combination  with  1  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate  and  4  ounces  of  water.  The  whole 
mixture  should  now  be  stirred  vigorously.  While  this  operation  is  going  on,  120  grains  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  are  dissolved  by  heat  in  a  few  ounces  of  methylated  spirit.  (If  methy- 
lated spirit  cannot  be  obtained,  a  solution  of  90%  alcohol  and  10%  wood  spirits  will  answer 
perfectly  well.)  One  ounce  of  strong  aqua  ammonia  is  now  slowly  added  to  the  cyanine 
mixture  above.  Violent  ebullition  takes  place  immediately,  chloroform  being  evolved* 
and  cyanine  is  deposited  in  a  soluble  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off  very 
slowly,  care  being  taken  not  to  detach  any  of  the  cyanine  that  is  formed  on  the  sides. 

To  the  remaining  cyanine,  three  or  four  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  are  added  to 
dissolve  the  cyanine;  the  quinine  solution  is  then  added;  and  to  the  whole  more  methylated 
spirit,  until  the  whole  mixture  measures  from  eight  to  nine  ounces.  This  solution  consti- 
tutes the  "  stock  "  solution,  and  should  be  kept  away  from  all  light,  as  it  is  very  apt  to 
become  decomposed. 

All  of  the  above  operations  should  be  conducted  in  as  little  light  as  possible.  The 
following  staining  and  drying  processes  should  be  conducted  in  absolute  darkness: 

To  thirty  ounces  of  water  are  added  1^  drams  of  the  cyanine  stock  solution;  the 
graduate  that  contained  the  cyanine  is  now  washed  out,  Ij  drams  of  strong  aqua 
ammonia  are  added,  and  the  whole  mixture  is  stirred  vigorously.  Into  this  bath  two  or 
three  plates,  or  half  a  dozen  strips,  can  be  dipped  at  once.  They  should  be  left  there  about 
four  minutes;  meanwhile  the  tray  containing  the  plates  should  be  rocked  continuously,  so 
as  to  insure  a  uniform  action  of  the  dye. 

This  bath,  after  having  been  used  once,  should  be  thrown  away,  as  the  action  on  a 
second  batch  of  plates  would  be  weak  and  imperfect.  The  plates  can  now  be  drained,  dried, 
and  used.  While  developing,  I  was  careful  to  exclude  all  light  whatever,  although  I  think 
it  possible  that  the  plates  may  be  developed  safely  in  a  dark  greenish  yellow  light.  The 
developer  used  was  a  pyro  and  potash  developer  of  (generally)  normal  strength. 

In  the  first  experiments  the  spectrum  was  produced  by  a  Rowland  flat  diffraction 
grating,  mounted  on  a  spectrometer  circle.  This  grating  contained  17,000  lines  to  the  inch. 
The  observing  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  was  replaced  by  a  camera  and  lens. 

Certain  photographs  were  also  taken  by  means  of  a  Rowland  concave  grating  of  14,500 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  of  21  feet  6  inches  radius  of  curvature.  With  this  grating,  the 
amount  of  light  being  less  and  the  dispersion  greater  than  in  the  former  cases,  the  exposure 
had  to  be  increased. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  ruby-red  glass  screens  were  used  in  order  to  cut  out  all  of  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  underlying  spectrum.  In  .some  cases  a  weak  solution  of  iodine 
in  carbon  disulphide  was  used  with  good  effect. 

No  difficulty  was  found  in  photographing  from  the  A  Hue  to  wave-length  9900,  or  to  the 
limit  assigned  by  Abney  as  the  limit  of  the  diffraction  spectrum.  None  of  the  lines  were 
reversed.  A  special  study  of  the  A  group  was  made,  photographs  being  taken  at  different 
seasons  in  order  to  see  if  any  changes  In  the  remarkable  group  of  lines  constituting  the  A 
group  could  be  noticed.  No  existing  map  represents  this  group  correctly.  Employing  the 
second  spectrum  produced  by  a  concave  grating,  62  lines  were  observed  between  wave- 
lengths 7100  and  8000.  In  the  same  space  Abney  records  only  24  lines.  Between  the  head 
of  A  and  the  tail  of  A,  the  latter  being  the  single  line  before  the  series  of  doublets  begin 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  A  group,  my  photographs  show  17  lines.  These  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  June  between  ten  and  one  o'clock. 

These  results  are  of  special  interest  when  we  consider  that  Abney  has  said  in  a  Bakerian 
lecture,  "  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  I  can  confidently  state  that  in  no  case  did  the 
addition  of  a  dye  cause  any  chemical  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  rays  below  A  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  nor  has  Yogel  claimed  that  they  do." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Abney  is  led  to  believe  that  the  photographic  action,  which 
has  been  noticed  hitherto,  by  the  use  of  dyes  as  sensitives,  can  be  attributed  to  a  certain 
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action  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  ori^nic  matter.  This  effect  is  a  bleaching  one,  and  only  the 
more  fugitive  dyes  can  produce  it.  We  are  led  to  conclude  from  Abney's  paper,  that  he 
believes  that  only  a  chemical  effect  produced  in  a  specially  prepared  emulsion  can  be  used 
to  reproduce  the  infra  red  rays.  After  many  experiments  he  succeeded  in  producing  such 
an  emulsion.  The  color  of  this  verged  upon  the  blue.  Since  the  color  of  plates  stained 
with  cyanine  by  the  process  I  have  described  is  also  blue,  there  may  be  some  physical 
significance  In  this  resemblance. 

My  experiments  show  that  a  specially  prepared  emulsion  is  not  necessary  for  the  pho- 
tography of  the  infra  red  region.     The  chemical  theory  advanced  by  Abney,  therefore, 

seems  to  need  revision. 

— Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy. 


INCREASE    IN    THE    SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  subscription  price  of  the  American  Ahatbub  PHOTOOBAPHxa 
has  been  placed  at  82.00,  at  which  price  it  still  remains  the  cheapest  of  photographic 
monthlies  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  variety,  and  quality  of  contents. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


We  owe  our  numerous  readers  an  apology  for  the  lateness  of  the  December  number  and  our 
thanks  for  their  patience  under  adverse  circumstances.  We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any 
excuse  for  the  inexcusable,  but  we  shall  do  our  best  to  avoid  a  future  repetition  of  the 
offense. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  the  many  photographic  journals  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  announcement  of  attractions  for  the  coming  year.  Each  is  sure  of  its  own  superiority  to 
the  others,  and  the  reasons  given  for  the  belief  are  extremely  varied.  Our  readers  will  bear 
ns  witness  that  we  have  not  been  over-eager  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  onr  own  surpassing 
virtues,  preferring  to  allow  them  to  be  discovered  by  careful  reading.  We  do  not  fear  the 
result  of  a  comparison  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  with  any  of  the  other  claim- 
ants ^or  subscription  favors,  nor  do  we  propose  to  attempt  to  increase  our  own  importance 
by  belittling  any  of  our  contemporaries,  for  whom  we  have  nothing  but  good-will  and 
kindly  feeling.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  the  magazine  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  it 
has  received,  and  shall  seek  to  render  a  full  equivalent  for  the  subscription  price. 

To  our  readers,  one  and  all,  we  wish  a  "  Happy  New  Year." 

We  wish  to  double  our  subscription  list  within  the  next  three  months.  To  do  this  we 
need  the  active  assistance  of  our  friends  in  the  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  the 
magazine.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  our 
work,  and  we  will  gladly  mail  descriptive  circulars  in  any  number  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  distribute  them.  Unfortunately,  the  expense  of  publication  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
mail  free  copies  to  the  large  number  who  applj"  for  them.    We  inclose  in  each  copy  of  this 
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issue  a  descriptive  slip,  which  we  ask  our  readers  to  mail  to  a  photofpraphic  friend  in  their 
next  letter.  We  think  that  the  magazine  is  one  that  every  amateur  should  take  regularly 
and  we  know  that  most  of  our  subscribers  agree  with  us. 

Vinum  botnnn  hedera  nnn  pget, — "Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  the  present  number  of 
the  Ambrican  Ahatbur  Photoorapher  may  safely  be  sent  forth  on  its  merits.  It  repre> 
sents  the  ideal  after  which  the  editors  are  striving,  a  happy  blending  of  the  technical  with  the 
artistic  side  of  our  art.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  an  illustrated  sketch 
of  a  ramble  with  the  camera  in  every  number.  For  surely  a  photographic  magazine  worthy 
of  the  art  it  seeks  to  represent  should  not  b^  content  with  a  simple  record  of  technicalities. 
Bather  should  it  seek  to  give  its  readers  mouth  by  month  interesting  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  pleasant  rambles  along  the  country-side  or  loiterings  in  foreign  lands,  and  so  be  representa- 
tive of  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  art,  a  gracious  witness  to  its  never-failing  charm  and 
attractiveness.  This  is  our  aim.  Will  our  friends  help  us  realize  it  by  doing  all  they  can 
to  increase  our  subscription  list  and  by  favoring  us  with  descriptions  and  prints  of  the  places 
they  have  visited  on  photographic  thoughts  intent  ? 

The  work  of  three  of  the  prize  winners  is  represented  in  this  number.  That  of  the 
others  will  be  given  at  intervals  during  the  coming  months.  We  do  not  wish  with  too  lavish 
hand  to  squander  our  treasures  too  speedily,  preferring  to  reserve  a  portion  for  future  use. 

Fixing  Bath  for  Xef/atires  Developed  with  Eikorvtf/en.—The  addition  of  an  amount  of 
sulphite  of  soda  equal  to  one-fifth  that  of  the  hypo  to  the  fixing  bath  with  a  small 
percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  the  fine  printing  color 
imparted  to  the  negatives,  the  length  of  time  the  solution  remains  clear  and  the  suppression 
of  the  alum  bath  made  possible  by  the  addition. 

The  Foctmnff  Screen, — For  ordinary  work  in  the  field  the  focusing  screen  should  not  have 
a  too  finely  ground  surface,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  render  the  landscape  on  the  screen 
in  bold  sweeps  of  light  and  shade.  Pettiness  in  detail  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
focusing  screen  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  sought 
to  be  secured  in  the  negative.  For  landscapes  this  is  best  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  rather 
coarsely  ground  screen. 

We  notice  the  name  of  M.  Davanne,  one  of  the  veterans  of  photography,  among  the 
recent  nominations  for  enrollment  in  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 

Xiiktigonia.—DT.  Miethe  of  Germany  makes  the  assertion  that  this  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  reddish-brown  coloring  matter  known  as  tripa^olin. 

Glycerine  is  said  by  Mr.  Goldby  of  England  to  l)e  an  excellent  preservative  of  eikouogen. 
He  recommends  the  following:  Crystallized  eikonogen,  7  parts;  sulphite  of  soda,  14  parts; 
glycerine,  30  parts;  water,  240  parts. 

M.  Luys  has  secured  what  is  said  to  be  a  striking  picture  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  The 
camera  was  planted  on  the  windward  side  of  the  crater  on  one  of  the  numerous  eminences 
formed  by  the  out-throw  of  cinders.  The  print  shows  the  crater  clearly  defined  as  a  hole 
about  thirty  yards  across,  partly  concealed  by  vapors  rising  from  the  interior.  Some  of  the 
projected  cinders  are  shown  in  the  air. 

There  is  probably  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  in  the  country  where  the  advantages  of  a 
society  organization  could  not  be  secured  if  photographers  and  artiste  would  join  hands. 
Such  a  union  of  interests  would  be  advantageous  to  all  concerned.  The  photographers  could 
not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  intercourse  with  their  brethren  of  the  brush,  while  the  latter 
would  learn  new  lessons  of  the  aid  photography  can  give  the  artist  from  the  lovers  of  the 
camera.  Such  a  mixed  club  as  this  seems  to  us  to  possess  many  advantages  over  a  purely 
photographic  or  artistic  one,  but  we  are  subject  to  correction  if  our  views  are  wrong.  A 
valuable  feature  of  such  a  club  would  be  the  exhibition,  side  by  side,  of  drawings,  paint- 
ings, and  prints  of  the  same  subjects. 

Now  that  the  Eastman  Company  have  perfected  the  fiexible  film  it  would  seem  not  a 
difficult  task  to  utilize  the  thin  celluloid  base  in  the  making  of  long  rolls  of  lantern  slides* 
The  slides  might  be  made  either  on  transferotype  or  carbon  papers  and  transferred  in  proper 
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order  to  the  celluloid  base,  which,  by  a  simple  mechanism,  could  be  caused  to  unroll  before 
the  condensers  of  the  lantern.  The  method  would  seem  to  present  no  insuperable  technical 
or  mechanical  difficulties,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  realized  in  the  near  future.  The  attention  of 
lantern  slide  clubs  is  called  to  the  subject  as  one  well  worthy  of  investigation  and  experiment. 

We  learn  that  the  Eastman  Company  have  disposed  of  their  Bnglish  branch  to  the 
Eastman  Photographic  Material  Company  (limited.)  Among  the  board  of  directors  we 
notice  the  names  of  Mes.srs.  George  Davison,  Andrew  Pringle,  and  William  H.  Walker. 

New  Negative  Reduction  Method. — In  Photographisches  ArchiVt  Herr  Gosselln  gives  a 
new  method  of  negative  reduction.  The  negative  is  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  water 
and  then  treated  with: 

Water 3  J  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid,       60  minims. 

Solution  of  three  parts  of  bichromate  of 

potassium  in  100  parts  of  water, iO  minims. 

As  the  solution  acts  energetically  its  action  must  be  carefully  watched.  The  reduc- 
tion is  uniform  and  there  is  no  staining. 

A  New  Developer. -~ln  the  current  number  of  the  St,  Louift-Canadian  Photographer  Dr. 
Vansant  gives  a  formula  for  a  pyro  developer  which  he  claims  to  be  superior  to  hydro,  eiko, 
or  ferrous  oxalate.    The  new  developer  is  compounded  as  follows: 

Distilled  water, 1  ounce. 

Tartrate  of  sodium  and  potassium,       25  grains. 

Sulphite  of  sodium, 25  grain. 

Carbonate  of  lithium, 1  grain. 

Pyrogallol, 2  grains. 

Mix  and  dissolve  in  the  order  given.  When  the  developer  loses  its  energy  after  frequent 
nse  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  pyro  or  lithium,  or  both,  as  may  be 
required.  This  developer  is  said  to  keep  well,  to  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  stain  or  frill, 
and  to  have  great  power  of  bringing  out  detail. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  McElvaine,  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  collection  of  prints  for  criticism. 
The  composition  is  remarkably  good  in  all.  No.  6,  a  river  view,  being  the  best  in  every  way. 
Nos.  3  and  4  show  good  atmospheric  effect,  due,  in  the  latter  case,  to  over-exposure  or  to  the 
plate  being  slightly  light-struck.  No.  1  shows  indications  of  under-exposure,  and  the  camera 
was  planted  too  near  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  No.  2,  a  view  of  Holyoke,  has  a  poorly 
lighted  foreground.  The  exposure  should  have  been  made  when  the  sunlight  was  falling 
obliquely  across  the  scene,  preferably  from  the  left,  to  throw  the  tree  shadows  well  out  into 
the  center.  No.  5  is  technically  the  best  and  artistically  the  poorest  of  the  lot.  Mr. 
McElvaine  evidently  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  he  has  every  reason  for  feeling 
satisfied  with  his  work. 

Development  of  [n:ttantan£ou.H  Erposure-y. — Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  in  the  January 
Outing  gives  the  following  formulas  and  directions  for  the  development  of  quick  exposures: 

No.  l.~  Water 12  ounces. 

Pyrogallol 1  ounce. 

Granulated  sulphite  of  soda, 2  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium, 80  grains. 

Citric  acid, 60  grains. 

No.  2.— Water, 12  ounces. 

Granulated  sulphite  of  soda, 2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash 3  ounces. 

Three  drams  of  No.  1,  three  drams  of  No.  2,  and  four  ounces  of  water  make  the  normal 
developer.  As  Mr.  Adams  wisely  says:  "The  great  secret  of  success  in  developing 
Instantaneously  exposed  plates  is  to  begin  the  development  slowly  and  proceed  cautiously 
throughout  the  entire  process.    The  finest  results  are  obtained  by  modifying  the  developer 
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from  time  to  time,  as  the  negative  may  aeem  to  require."  In  cases  of  es^reme  shortness  of 
exposure  it  is  recommended  to  soak  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  following 
alkali  solution: 

Granulated  carhonate  of  potaHh, 40  grains. 

Granulated  carbonate  of  soda, 40  grains. 

Water 5  ounces. 

After  this  preliminary  treatment  the  plate  is  transferred  to  the  normal  developer. 

SnifW  Sceitex. — In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Adams  gives  some  thoughtful  directions  for  photo- 
graphing snow  scenes.  For  those  scenes  in  which  every  object  is  covered  with  a  snowy 
mantle,  a  side  light,  such  as  one  obtains  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  is  best  on 
account  of  the  long-cast  shadows.  Good  lighting  is  also  had  when  the  sun  is  more  or  lesa 
obscured,  thus  softening  the  light  and  avoiding  reflections.  In  this  case  the  time  of  exposure 
must  be  moderately  short  and  the  development  brisk,  in  order  to  produce  contrast.  For  those 
scenes  in  which  great  contrasts  of  dazzling  whites  and  deepest  blacks  are  present  the  scheme 
of  lighting  must  be  the  same,  but  the  exposure  should  be  somewhat  prolonged  and  the  devel- 
opment slow  in  order  to  diminish  the  excessive  contrasts.  Orthochromatic  plates  are  recom- 
mended for  this  class  of  work.  The  developer  should  be  weak  in  pyro  at  the  start,  adding 
more  near  the  close  of  the  process  when  the  details  are  well  out,  to  give  density  and  snap. 

Xeio  Kodakft.— From,  the  Eastman  Company  we  have  received  anew  Kodak  manual  from 
which  we  learn  that  these  boxes  are  now  made  in  five  sizes,  from  2^^  inches  to  5x7.  The 
larger  sizes  have  Tocusing  attachments  and  finders.  No.  4  and  No.  o  are  of  the  folding  class 
and  are  among  the  best  of  the  hand-camera  type  of  boxes.  All  these  cameras  were  fully 
described  in  our  September  number. 

A  Xew  f'atnera  Club.— The  Union  County  Club  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  was  organized 
November  26th  with  eleven  members,  and  the  following  list  of  ofi9cers:  President,  R.  M. 
Fuller;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  L.  Warner,  Koselle,  N.  J. 

Mr.  J.  E.  DavLion,  Secretary  of  the  Providence  Camera  Club,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  print 
from  the  quadruple  exposure  negative  mentioned  in  his  monthly  report.  The  four  views 
were  taken  in  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Harrington,  K.  I.,  and  the  print  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Davison. 

Mr.  X.  Cleveland,  of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  very  effective  dissolver  for  a  single 
lantern.  The  device  consists  of  an  octagonal  piece  of  glass  mounted  by  a  screw  through  its 
center  on  a  block  of  wood  which  slips  over  the  lens  hood.  One  portion  of  the  glass  is  left 
plain,  another  is  ground,  and  the  balance  is  covered  with  black  paint  shaded  to  produce  a 
gradual  obscuration  of  the  light.  When  the  clear  portion  of  the  glass  is  opposite  the  lens 
opening,  the  image  is  projected  on  the  screen.  Hy  revolving  the  dissolver  the  ground  glass 
portion  is  brought  opposite  the  lens  and  a  dimly  lighted  circle  with  no  image  is  projected  on 
the  screen.  The  slides  may  now  be  changed  without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the 
audience.  By  a  still  further  revolution  of  the  dissolver  the  light  may  be  gradually  shut  off 
from  the  screen.    The  dissolver  is  simple  and  efficient. 

Arwther  Eikono(/en   Formula. — Mr.   A.   Peebles  Smith  now   recommends  the  following 

formula: 

A. 
Eikonogen  (crystals),       120  grains. 

Water, Ki  ounces. 

Glycerine,       2  drams. 

Alcohol, 2  drams. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 3^  ounces. 

B. 
Water KJ  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 6  drams. 

Carbonate  of  potash, 3  drams. 

Tellow  prussiate  of 'potash, 1  dram. 

To  develop  a  5x8  plate  use  2^  ounces  of  A  and  1  ounce  of  B,  adding  from  G  to  8  drops  of 
a  1  grain  to  10  ounces  of  water,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  CONVENIBNT  DARK-ROOM  IiIGHT. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amatevr  Photographer: 

Dear  Sirs, — Noticing  the  mentioning  of  a  new  dark-room  electric  light  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Simpson  in  the  September  number  of  the  Amkrican  Amateur  Photogbaphbr,  permit 
me  to  state  of  a  light  I  have  used  with  perfect  safety  for  the  last  three  years  at  least.  Over 
my  developing  table  I  had  an  eletric  lamp  hung,  eight  candle  power.  I  then  procured  a 
ruby  chimney,  such  as  are  furnished  with  Anthony  Oil  Lamps  with  ruby  chimney.  A  tin- 
smith made  two  caps,  one  for  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney,  which  excludes  all  light,  the 
other  for  the  upper  end  of  the  chimney,  which  also  excludes  all  light,  but  has  a  hole  cut 
out  of  sufficient  size  to  be  fastened  to  the  socket  and  held  by  the  lamp  when  screwed  to  its 
socket.  Both  caps  fit  tightly  over  the  chimney,  being  about  one  inch  in  depth  each.  Now 
cover  your  lamp  with  the  chimney  by  simply  inserting  the  chimney  into  its  upper  cap  and 
your  lamp  is  ready  for  use.    For  very  sensitive  plates  cover  chimney  with  one  thickness  of 

post-office  paper,  or  else  remove  from  tray  to  a  safe  distance. 

^.  M.  M. 

Sirs,— Dr.  Emerson's  letter  on  the  exhibition  of  photographs  at  Pall  Mall  is  unlikely  to 
disturb  or  interest  American  readers.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  exhibitors  themselves 
can  afford  to  be  amused  or  indifferent,  as  the  worthy  Doctor  is  well  known  to  be  absurdly 
extreme  in  his  ideas  of  art,  and  very  unscrupulous  in  his  criticisms  as  formed  through  his 
remarkably  solitary  pair  of  spectacles.  I,  myself,  am  one  of  those  unpretentious  or  grossly 
incompetent  votaries  of  photography  who  have  practiced  the  art  since  the  infancy  of  collodion, 
and  yet  have  never  exhibited  a  picture,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  the  more  I  see  of  the 
judgment  of  quam  artists  the  more  thankful  I  am  never  to  have  had  a  grievance  against  the 
Drs.  Emerson  of  the  hour. 

What  particularly  amuses  me  is  the  way  in  which  certain  amateurs  are  propping  each 
other  up,  who,  in  my  hearing,  have  in  times  past  smiled  in  pity  upon  one  another.  I  par- 
ticularly remember  one  of  those  scathing,  scalpel-like  criticisms,  in  which  the  Doctor  excels, 
of  one  of  his  own  great  ( ? )  "  naturalistic  "  pictures  which  people  were  afraid  of  not  believing 
in,  for  the  Doctor  was  the  man  then.  I  allude  to  an  awful  abortion  representing  a  man 
plowing  up-hill  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  man's  foot  was  as  long  as  the  horse's  head  and 
the  whole  picture  so  gloriously  "  naturalistic,"  Le.^  "  fuzzy  "  or  "  focused  with  judgment" 
that  it  was  denounced  as  an  imposture.  Another  nondescript  represented  two  women  in  a 
fog,  apparently  looking  for  something  they  had  lost:  not  an  iota  of  detail;  all  left  to  the 
fervid  imagination  of  the  "  naturalist." 

And  yet  "  focusing  with  judgment"  found  a  very  reverse  effect  in  a  decapitated  "head 
of  an  old  salt."    Every  wrinkle,  line,  and  spot  was  depicted  as  sharp  as  lens  could  make  it. 

Occasionally  the  Doctor  has  won  the  hearts  of  admirers  over  some  lovely  photographs 
such  as  "  Gathering  Water-lilies,"  but  he  is  never  free  from  adverse  criticism;  his  boasted 
"subjects"  are  often  inappropriate,  as  witness  the  woman  "gathering,"  who  suggests  the 
wash-tub. 

The  name  of  an  advanced  student  of  the  anti-focus  or  "  fuzzy  "  school  is  descanted  upon, 
but  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  that  turncoat  showing  me  work,  the  sharp  focusing  of 
which  was  his  pride  and  delight.  One  thing  is  very  patent  in  the  Doctor's  letter  :  he  is  more 
bent  on  vituperation— f/cte  his  rage  at  Robinson's  masterly  work— than  on  reformatory  criti- 
cism, and  his  airs  of  superior  judgment,  to  which  he  is  his  solitary  witness,  deprive  him  of 
any  hope  of  being  valued  at  his  own  estimate. 

Anything  more  silly  than  his  laudation  of  Mr.  Davidson's  pinhole  pictures  could  hardly 
be  conceived.  They  simply  show  what  can  be  done  with  nothing,  and  how  very  undesirable 
the  attempt  is.  The  Doctor's  pedantic  desire  to  "  Educate  the  great  outside  public  "  to  his 
views  of  what  photographs  should  be  will  never  be  realized  by  such  asperity  as  he  indulged 
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in  by  his  denunciations  of  "spurious  effects/'  "meretricious  clouds,"  etc.,  etc.  His  only 
chance  lays  in  a  practical  demonstration  of  what  art  is,  and  I,  for  one  of  the  many,  fail  to 
appreciate  it  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  pictures,  nor  to  realize  it  from  his  writings. 

London.    8.  W.  D.  Habbobd. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer : 

Dear  Sirs, — I  beg  to  advise  you,  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  our  club,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  extending  to  all  members  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  and  photo- 
graphic clubs  generally,  an  invitation  to  visit  our  rooms.  Letters  of  introduction  from  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  their  respective  clubs  will  insure  recognition. 

Yours  Truly, 

New  Orleans,  December  12, 1889.  R.  S.  Ghablbs,  Jb.,  Secretary. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer : 

Just  a  line  concerning  the  Amateur  Photographer  and  my  criticisms  in  your  paper. 

You  will,  of  course,  see  why  it  is  done,  to  try  and  split  up  the  camp  of  naturalists.    These 

anonymous  letters,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  are  written  by  Robinson  and  the  editor 

(Hastings,  not  Hep  worth),  who  is  especially  bitter  against  me  for  this  reason:  when  he  started 

his  quarterly  he  wrote  to  me  begging  me  to  supply  plates  and  text  and  asking  me  to  call 

upon  him.    I  simply  took  no  notice  whatever  of  his  letter  after  his  ungentlemanly  conduct 

(showed  up  by  my  letter  in  the  Photographic  Xeum),  but,  notwithstanding,  this  he  regularly 

published  my  iiame  in  his  announcements  of  his  new  quarterly  as  a  writer  with  whom 

arrangements  were  being  made.    This  I  never  gave  him  leave  to  do.    When  some  time 

elapsed  and  he  saw  I  was  going  to  cut  him  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  quarterly,  he 

wrote  privately  to  a  friend  of  mine  and  asked  him  to  try  and  see  what  could  be  done  with 

me  to  get  in  a  plate  of  mine  for  the  first  number.    Yours  Faithfully, 

P.  H.  Ehbbson. 

[We  publish  the  above  Id  justice  to  Dr.  Einerson  and  in  explanation  of  the  recent  attack  upon  him 
by  the  Afiuttevr  Photographer.  \ 


SOCIETY    NEWS. 


[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 

are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  )?enprally.    Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 

matters.     Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.;  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 

I'ecelved  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

f 

FKOVIDENCB    CAMERA    CliUB. 

At  the  regular  November  meeting,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  exhibited  some  blue  trans- 
parencies and  explained  his  method  of  making  them,  which  is,  briefly,  as  follows :  Goat  a 
clean  glass  plate  evenly  with  gelatine  (one  ounce  gelatine  to  twenty  of  water)  digested  to 
proper  consistency,  which  will  have  to  be  determined  by  experience.  Allow  gelatine  to  set 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  sensitize  five  minutes  in  the  same  solution  that  is  used  for  blue 
prints  on  paper;  one  part  each  ferri-cyanide  potash,  and  citrate  iron  and  ammonia,  to  ten 
parts  water,  is  a  good  formula.  It  should  be  sensitized  and  allowed  to  dry  in  dark-room. 
It  is  found  to  give  the  best  results  if  used  immediately  after  drying.  When  dry  enough  to 
use  expose  in  printing  frame  as  for  contact  printing,  the  length  of  time  required  varying 
according  to  negative  used,  a  good  printing  negative  requiring  at  least  an  hour  in  strong 
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sanlight.  The  progress  of  printing  may  be  watched  by  turning  back  the  back  of  the  printing 
frame  and  examining  by  transmitted  light.  After  printing,  the  plate  is  fixed  by  washing  in 
water  as  bine  prints  on  paper  are.  It  is  better  to  over-print  rather  than  under-print,  as  the 
transparency  can  be  reduced  by  the  application  of  very  weak  ammonia  water,  about  a  drop 
of  ammonia  to  a  pail  of  water.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  experimenting  with  these  blue  trans- 
parencies for  about  five  years,  and  finds  his  only  difficulty  in  coating  the  plates  with  gelatine. 
The  plates  should  be  slightly  warm  when  the  gelatine  is  poured  on  to  facilitate  the  even 
flow  of  the  coating.  The  results  are  very  pretty  when  the  operation  is  successful,  and  they 
make  a  decided  novelty. 

Another  novelty  shown  at  this  meeting  was  a  combination  photograph  having  four  ex- 
posures on  one  negative.  This  was  made  by  the  secretary,  who  explained  the  operation  as 
follows  :  A  series  of  masks  with  different  shaped  openings  is  made,  care  being  taken  to  have 
no  two  openings  lap  over  each  other,  and  so  arranged  that  the  whole  plate  will  eventually 
be  exposed.  The  exposures  need  not  be  made  at  one  time;  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  parts 
already  exposed  the  different  views  can  be  taken  in  several  places.  The  masks  are  cut  from 
card-board  thick  enough  to  stand  in  place  by  itself  and  are  fitted  into  the  camera  just  in  front 
of  the  plate  holder  and  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  This  allows  the  drawing  of  the  slide  and 
making  of  the  exposure  without  going  into  a  dark-room  to  arrange  the  masks  over  the  plate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  careful  timing  is  required,  as  the  several  exposures  have  to  be  developed 
at  one  development,  and  the  exposures  should  be  made  with  that  object  in  view.  The 
series  of  openings  may  be  of  any  desired  shape.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the  masks  so  they 
will  all  face  one  way,  to  insure  the  proper  placing  of  same  in  the  camera.  The  cards  should 
be  placed  in  the  camera  before  focusing,  and  each  picture  arranged  for  the  opening  through 
which  it  is  to  be  taken.  In  many  places  are  picturesque  little  bits  that  one  may  not  care  to 
use  a  whole  plate  on,  but  the  combination  of  three  or  four  on  one  negative  in  careful  group- 
ing gives,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory  results  than  the  same  views  would  if  made  separately. 
A  slide  from  the  negative  exhibited  has  been  placed  in  the  set  forwarded  to  the  New  England 
Lantern  Slide  Exchange  by  the  club. 

THE    PHOTOOBAFHIC    SOCIETY    OF    PHIIjADELPHIA. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  4, 1889,  with 
the  President,  Mr.  Frederic  GrafP,  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Slides  reported  that  at  the  November  Conversation  Meeting, 
the  first  set  of  slides  from  the  American  Interchange  for  1889-90  was  shown,  being  those  of 
the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.  About  seventy-five  slides  were  shown, 
the  general  standard  being  high,  and  showing  an  improvement  over  last  year.  Slides  were 
also  brought  for  exhibition  by  Messrs.  George  B.  Wood,  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  F.  H.  Rosen- 
garten,  and  others. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the  election  to  active  membership  of  Mr.  George 
M.  Taylor  and  John  Kearsley  Mitchell. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  pictures  contributed 
by  members  of  the  society,  from  which  the  four  "  Honor  Pictures"  for  the  year  would  be 
selected.  The  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  meeting-room,  where  they  would 
remain  until  the  annual  meeting  in  January.  During  the  month  members  would  deposit 
votes  designating  their  choice  of  the  pictures  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
result  would  be  announced  at  the  January  meeting. 

Nominations  for  officers  and  committees  for  1890  were  made. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Liiders,  "  On  Development  with  Pyrogallic  Acid 
in  Connection  with  Ammonia  in  yaiK>r." 

Mr.  Morris  Ear le  showed  some  novelties  in  photographic  apparatus,  which  he  had  collected 
during  a  trip  to  England  and  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Among  them  were  some  trays  made  of 
thick  waterproof  paper  for  developing,  and  other  processes  in  photography.  W  hen  not  in 
use,  by  loosening  metal  clips  at  the  corners  the  trays  could  be  opened  out  into  flat  sheets, 
rendering  them  extremely  portable.  A  small  and  exceedingly  portable  achromatic  focusing 
glass,  made  by  R.  &  J.  Beck,  was  shown,  also  a  neat  leather  case  in  which  to  keep  or  carry 
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a  leus  with  safety.  Mr.  Earle  described  a  carrying  case  for  film  negatives  to  be  attached  to 
the  back  of  a  camera  after  the  manner  of  a  roll  holder.  The  position  of  the  films  was 
changed  by  inserting  the  hand  through  a  bag  or  sleeve.  He  also  described  a  Panoramic 
View  Camera  which  he  had  seen  in  Paris.  A  film  or  paper  negative  was  used,  being  bent 
into  a  semicircle  with  the  lens  in  the  center.  By  a  lever  on  top  of  the  camera  the  lens  could 
be  revolved  so  as  to  cover  different  portions  of  the  plate  successfully.  The  light  was  admitted 
to  the  lens  (which  was  of  fixed  focus)  through  a  diaphragm  in  front  in  the  form  of  a  perpen- 
dicular slit,  the  opening  revolving  with  the  lens  as  it  was  turned.  A  unique  feature  pos- 
sessed by  the  camera  was  the  fact  that  if  in  one  portion  of  the  view  dark  objects  predom- 
inated, requiring  long  exposure,  the  lens  could  be  allowed  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  view 
for  a  greater  time,  and  less  exposure  be  given  to  the  brighter  parts  of  the  view,  simply  by 
properly  manipulating  the  lever  attached  to  the  lens. 

Prints  from  negatives  made  by  the  camera  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Rau,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and 
others,  who  corroborated  Mr.  Earle's  account  of  their  remarkable  qualities. 

Mr.  John  6.  Bullock  called  attention  to  the  late  explosion  of  fiash-powder  in  this  city, 
with  its  terrible  result  in  the  death  of  three  persons.  The  details  were  no  doubt  familiar  to 
the  members  present,  but  as  the  photographic  world  at  large  may  not  have  heard  of  it,  he 
thought  it  right  that  the  published  minutes  of  the  society  should  caution  all  to  look  with 
distrust  upon  flash-powders  of  a  yellow  color,  and  if  they  prove  upon  examination  to  contain 
picric  acid  along  with  powdered  magnesium  to  consider  them  highly  dangerous.  Picric  acid 
upon  standing  in  mixture  with  i^mwdered  magnesium  for  a  length  of  time  is  supposed  to  form 
picrate  of  magnesium,  a  highly  unstable  combination  more  dangerous  than  dynamite.  A 
person  finding  a  vial  of  such  flash-powder  in  his  possession  had  best  dispose  of  it  at  once, 
but  with  great  care.  He  is  advised  against  pouring  water  upon  it  or  burning  it,  but  rather 
to  throw  the  whole  vial  into  a  river  or  down  some  gorge  where  it  would  be  scattered  without 
doing  harm.  The  very  act  of  removing  the  cork  from  the  bottle  might  be  attended  with 
serious  results.    The  danger  of  picric  acid  flash-powders  increases  with  age. 

Dr.  Mitchell  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Bullock,  and  considered  all  flash-powders,  except 
those  composed  of  pure  magnesium,  more  or  less  dangerous,  differing  only  in  degree.  Mag- 
nesium has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  in  which  state  it  readily  combines  with  picric 
acid  forming  the  dangerous  picrate  of  magnesium.  Even  a  single  ounce  of  such  powder 
would-be  exceedingly  dangerous. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Bullock  and  Dr.  Mitchell  were  requested  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of  flash-powders. 

Mr.  Rosengarten  called  attention  to  a  method  of  preparing  ground  glass  for  focusing 
screens  by  the  use  of  liydro-fluoric  acid  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Wallace  spoke  of  the  use  of  a  solution  of  plain  boiled  starch  spread  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  allowed  to  dry,  thus  forming  a  very  fine  surface  for  a  focusing  screen. 

Mr.  Wood  described  a  method  of  focusing  without  the  use  of  any  screen.  If  the  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  plate  is  determined  by  a  metal  strip  located  in  the  usual  position  of  the 
ground  glass,  by  placing  a  focusing  glass  against  this  strip  it  will  show  (over  a  limited  area, 
of  course,)  the  image  usually  projected  on  the  screen,  and  a  proper  focus  can  thus  be  readily 
obtained.  A  piece  of  plain  glass  can  also  be  used  in  this  manner  as  a  support  against  which 
to  place  the  focusing  glass. 

Dr.  Mitchell  asked  the  experience  of  members  in  regard  to  films,  stating  that  he  had 
found  some  rolls  to  be  very  good,  and  others  not.  He  had  noticed  markings  like  long 
transparent  lines  as  though  scratched  with  a  needle. 

Mr.  Liiders  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  damaged  in  unpacking. 

Mr.  Wood  stated  that  he  had  lately  returned  from  a  trip  of  over  a  thousand  miles  on 

which  he  had  used  films,  and  his  feeling  was  that  hereafter  he  preferred  the  weight  of  glass 

to  the  uncertainty  of  films.     He  thought  nothing  had  yet  been  discovered  to  equal  the 

perfect  surface  of  glass,  and  the  certainty  of  its  results. 

Adjourned. 

RoBBRT  S.  Rbdfibld,  Sccretart/. 
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NEW   ENGIiAND    IiANTBBN    SLIDES    EXCHANGE. 

Auy  photographic  society  may  join  the  Exchange  by  sabscribing  to  the  rules  and  sending 
one  dollar  to  the  secretary. 

Each  society  shall  pay  one  dollar  each  year  to  cover  necessary  printing  and  postage 
expenses  to  be  paid  before  November  1st. 

Each  society  shall  furnish  every  year  not  less  tlian  fifty  slides  made  by  its  own  members. 

All  slides  must  be  of  the  standard  size  of  3^x4  inches,  properly  matted  and  mounted. 
The  picture  shall  be  centered  and  made  perpendicular  to  the  four-inch  side  of  the  plate. 
Openings  in  the  mat  may  be  of  any  shape  but  must  not  exceed  4|  inches  on  the  longest 
diagonal.  Each  slide  must  be  numbered  on  the  lower  left  hand  comer  to  correspond  with 
an  accompanying  invoice  giving  as  many  interesting  particulars  as  possible  concerning  the 
pictures. 

On  December  1, 1889,  and  November  1st  of  each  succeeding  year,  every  society  entering 
the  Exchange  shall  forward  its  slides  to  the  next  club  on  the  circuit,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  following,  the  slides  shall  be  forwarded  until  all  in  the  Exchange  have  made  the 
entire  circuit. 

Any  society  entering  the  Exchange  after  slides  have  started  will  be  assigned  a  place  in 
the  circuit  and  will  receive  the  slides  that  have  not  passed  it  on  their  round. 

No  slide  may  be  withdrawn  after  entering  the  Exchange  until  it  has  been  the  entire 
circuit. 

Express  charges  shall  be  paid  by  society  receiving  slides. 

Breakage  in  transportation  shall  be  paid  for  by  society  shipping  slides. 

Memhern  of  the  Exchange,  ivlth  Addre/tM  to  ichlch  Slidea  Should  be  Shipped. — Boston 
Camera  Club,  5(5  Bromfield  Street,  E.  F.  Wilder,  Secretary;  Lynn  Camera  Club,  42  Broad 
Street;  Lowell  Camera  Club,  81  Appleton  Street,  G.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary;  Worcester 
Lantern  Slide  Club,  4  Elm  Street,  Dr.  G.  E.  Francis,  President;  Springfield  Camera  Club, 
465  Main  Street,  John  C.  Kemater,  Secretary;  Waterbury  Photographic  Society,  ship  to  C. 
R.  Paucoast,  care  of  Waterbury  Malleable  Iron  Company;  New  Britain  Scientific  Associa- 
tion, Rev.  I.  F.  Stidham,  President;  The  Camera  Club,  Hartford,  ship  to  E.  M.  White,  care 
of  Howe  &  Collins,  Phenix  Building;  Providence  Camera  Club,  87  Weybosset  Street,  J.  E. 
Davison,  Secretary. 

The  circuit  has  been  arranged  and  the  slides  will  be  forwarded  as  follows  :  Providence, 
to  Boston;  Boston,  to  Lynn;  Lynn,  to  Lowell;  Lowell,  to  Worcester;  Worcester,  to  Spring- 
field; Springfield,  to  Waterbury:  Waterbury,  to  New  Britain;  New  Britain,  to  Hartford; 
Hartford,  to  Providence. 

The  dates  thus  arranged  show  the  time  during  which  the  clubs  may  retain  the  slides: 
December  1  to  December  21;  December  21  to  January  11;  January  11  to  February  1;  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  February  22;  February  22  to  March  15;  March  16  to  April  6;  April  5  to  April  26; 
April  26  to  May  17;  May  17  to  June  7. 

The  Providence  Camera  Club  is  acting  as  Secretary  of  the  Exchange  for  the  ensuing  year. 

SOCIETY    OP    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Regulnr  Jfeeting,  December  10,  1889. — Fliuh  Light  Photography. — Xew  Kodak  Camera. — SolU" 
bility  of  Eikonogen. — A  Mixed  Hydroquinone  and  Eiko  Developer. — *' Photography  from  a 
Woman* »  Standpoint^'*  by  Mihk  (-atherine  Weed  Barneft. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  ;  Vice-President  David  Wil- 
liams in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn  exhibited  the  new  No.  2  Kodak  camera,  explaining 
in  detail  the  special  features  of  the  shutter,  which  operates  in  a  slot  in  the  lens  tube  between 
the  lenses,  and  is  provided  with  an  additional  slide  or  shield,  which  protects  the  lens  while 
the  shutter  is  being  set.  The  shutter  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  segment  of  a  circle,  pivoted 
at  its  angle,  actuated  at  that  point  by  a  coiled  steel  spring.  Operating  in  the  same  slot 
behind  the  shutter  is  a  movable  diaphragm  plate,  permitting  the  lens  to  be  stopped  down  for 
time  exposures.    The  size  of  the  picture  taken  is  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  No.  2  camera  has  a  set  foons,  bnt  in  the  larger  one  (No.  3)  the  focus  may  be  yaried.  Mr. 
Milbarn  then  made  a  flash-light  exposure  of  the  audience,  developing  the  film  negative  up 
stairs.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  he  had  a  lantern  slide  prepared  and  dried  from  the  nega- 
tive, which  Mr.  Beach  projected  on  the  screen.  The  audience  were  surprised  and  delighted 
on  seeing  their  pictures  brought  out  so  clearly.  It  was  quite  a  novel  feature  in  flash-light 
work,  and  is  likely  to  become  popular.  Mr.  Milburn  stated  that  the  flrst  time  he  had  tried 
it  was  at  the  Lynn  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  Flash-Light  Photography"  (see  page  15),  follow- 
ing it  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides  thrown  upon  the  screen,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
peculiar  actinic  power  of  a  special  magnesium  compound  which  he  has  invented,  and  with 
which  the  flash  pictures  were  made.  He  found  eikonogen  was  a  good  developer  for  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  plates.  One  of  his  views  was  an  excellent  interior,  showing  ladies  and 
gentlemen  playing  cribbage.  In  some  cases  the  camera  wan  125  feet  distant  from  the  object 
photographed ;  requiring  a  flash  of  120  grains  of  magnesium  to  obtain  the  effect.  Following 
Mr.  Smith,  Miss  Catharine  Weed  Barnes  read  ^very  entertaining  paper  on  "  Photography 
from  a  Woman's  Standpoint "  (see  page  10),  which  abounded  in  common-sense  practical 
hints.  At  its  finish  she  was  deservedl}*'  applauded.  It  was  the  first  paper  ever  read  by  a 
lady  before  a  photographic  society  in  the  United  States  that  we  are  aware  of. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  having  just  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to  Paris  and  London,  related 
his  pleasant  experiences  about  it,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  secured  upwards 
of  three  hundred  negatives,  all  made  with  a  detective  camera  and  developed  with  eiko.  He 
spoke  of  the  courtesy  tendered  him  by  the  officers  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  and  others, 
and  thouglft  our  society  should  reciprocate.  Later  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lon- 
don Camera  Club,  and  the  Secretary*  was  requested  to  send  them  a  cordial  invitation  to  use 
our  society  facilities  when  any  chanced  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Beach  spoke  of  his  trial  of  a  new  one-solution  developer  (supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  eiko)  sent  to  the  society  by  Queen  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  some  Eastman  trans- 
parent films,  which  had  been  exposed  instantaneously.  (He  passed  around  a  few  of  the  nega- 
tives.) He  said  the  temperature  of  the  developer  was  65  °F.;  it  took  twenty  minutes  to 
bring  the  negative  picture  out  with  any  show  of  density,  then  when  it  was  fixed  the  negative 
was  a  trifle  weak.  For  time  exposures  the -developer  might  work  well;  but  for  quick  expos- 
ures he  preferred  a  solution  stronger  in  eiko  and  potash  as  an  accelerator.  With  this  he 
obtained  ample  density,  and  the  development  occupied  very  much  less  time.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the  developer  until  it  looked  pretty  dense,  as  allowance 
must  be  made  for  its  fixing  out. 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  stated  that  he  had  recently  carefully  tested  the  solubility  of 
the  new  eiko  that  comes  in  crystals,  in  distilled  water  at  varying  degrees  of  temperature. 
At  GO^F.  one  part  of  eiko  will  dissolve  in  36.2  parts  of  water.  At  122®  F.,  one  part  of  eiko 
will  dissolve  in  6.4  parts  of  water.  When  it  cools  down  some  of  the  eiko  will  crystallize  out. 
Based  on  this  experiment  the  average  degree  of  solubility  should  be  one  ounce  of  eiko  to 
forty  ounces  of  water.  Mr.  Stebbins  also  stated  briefly  the  results  obtained  by  the  chemical 
committee  in  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  different  dry  plates  by  means  of  his  pinhole 
sensitometre,  and  a  sperm  candle  as  an  illuminant.  He  intends  reading  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject at  a  later  period,  givint;:  in  tabular  form  the  results  in  full. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton  was  invited  to  give  his  latest  formula  on  developers,  and  spoke 
very  highly  of  hydroquinone,  asserting  that,  without  the  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda,  it  was 
quicker  than  pyro,  or  eiko,  as  he  had  actually  determined  by  experiment.  In  using  the  car. 
bonate  alkalis  it  was  well  known  that  some  of  the  gelatine  in  the  plate  dissolved  out,  and 
entering  into  the  developer,  acted  as  a  restrainer.  That  was  why,  with  the  carbonates  of 
soda  or  potash  used  in  connection  with  pyro  or  eiko,  it  was  really  not  necessary  to  add  a 
bromide.  He  had  tested  the  value  of  his  hydroquinone  developer  on  a  Carbutt  B  plate,  by 
making  an  instantaneous  exposure.    The  developer  brought  out  a  great  amount  of  detail. 

The  developer  is  as  follows: 

Water 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  soda, 30  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 20  grains. 
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Caustic  soda, 3  grains. 

Hydroquinone, 2  grains. 

Eikonogen, 3  grains. 

If  desirable  to  slow  the  developer  and  make  the  negatives  a  little  clearer,  three  or  four 
grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  added.  Another  developer  which  he  recommended, 
and  which  should  be  used  fresh,  was 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  sodium, 15  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 20  grains. 

Caustic  soda, 3  grains. 

Hydroquinone, 6  grains. 

In  this  solution  twelve  or  fifteen  plates  can  be  developed,  one  after  the  other,  without  show- 
ing color  seriously.   He  advised  keeping  the  hydroquinone  in  a  separate  solution  made  as 

follows: 

Water .    1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 30  grains. 

Hydroquinone 6  grains. 

The  carbonate  and  caustic  sodas  are  kept  in  another  solution,  and  they  are  mixed  with  the 
hydroquinone  just  before  use. 

Miss  Barnes  spoke  of  the  kindness  and  attention  paid  to  her  by  the  officers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Amateur  Association,  and  at  her  suggestion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  requested  to  invite  them  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  society  when  here.  The 
Secretary  stated  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  officers  that  members  traveling  here  or  abroad 
should  invite  any  members  of  sister  societies  or  clubs  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  our  society, 
in  return  for  any  kindness  granted.  The  chair  announced  that  F.  C.  Beach,  A.  L.  Simpson, 
and  0.  C.  Roumage  had  been  appointed  the  committee  of  arrangements  on  joint  exhibi- 
tions for  the  exhibition  to  be  held  in  this  city  next  year.  Also  that  the  subject  for  the 
regular  meeting  in  January  would  be  "  Camera  Shutters.''  On  February  5th,  a  lantern 
slide  entertainment  is  to  be  given  at  Chickering  Hall,  illustrative  of  New  York  and  the 
Paris  Exposition,  entirely  the  work  of<amateurs.  The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  sev- 
eral new  members  recently  elected,  and  stated  that  the  society  had  received  the  following 
new  journals:  Photographic  Quarterly ^  Photographic  Societies*  Reporter,  Photographic 
Herald,  The  Photographer,  and  Bulletin  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France. 
After  a  short  executive  session,  appropriating  money  from  the  special  fund,  the  meeting 

adjourned. 

F.  C.  Bbach,  Secretary. 

LOWBIilj    CAMBBA    CIiUB. 

First  Annual  Exhibition, 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  photographic  work  by  the  Lowell  Camera  Club,  held  from 
November  12th  to  16th  inclusive,  was  the  most  successful  exhibition  yet  held  by  Lowell 
amateurs.  There  were  320  prints  hung  upon  the  wall  of  Morrill's  studio.  These  included 
eight  bromide  enlargements  and  fifty  bromide  prints.  Twenty-four  contributors  were  repre- 
sented, all  but  three  of  whom  were  club  members.  The  quality  of  the  work  shown  was  of 
a  much  higher  order  than  that  of  any  previous  local  exhibition,  which  is  very  encouraging, 
both  to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  other  amateurs  who  are  helped  indirectly  by  the  work  of 
the  club.  The  objects  of  these  local  exhibitions  is  to  aiford  an  opportunity  to  all  interested 
to  compare  the  best  work  of  the  year  of  members  and  other  local  amateurs.  Such  exhibitions 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  of  all  concerned.  Judging  from  indications,  the  interest 
in  amateur  photography  is  very  much  increased  even  among  those  who  have  not  tried  to 
practice  it.    There  was  a  good  attendance  upon  the  exhibition  throughout  the  week. 

"A  meeting  of  the  Lowell  Camera  Club  was  held  December  18th  in  Morrill's  studio, 
when  a  series  of  slides  were  exhibited  on  the  screen,  the  pictures  shown  being  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Lowell  Club  to  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange.  This  exchange  is 
made  up  of  camera  clubs  in  Boston,  Providence,  Lynn,  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Britain, 
Worcester,  Waterbury,  and  Lowell,  and  each  club  furnishes  a  set  of  slides  with  descriptive 
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text.  Lowell's  contribatioD,  shown  last  eveninfc,  consists  of  seventy  pictures  of  raried 
character,  many  of  which  were  seen  in  the  recent  annual  exhibition  commented  on  so 
favorably  by  the  Mail  at  that  time.  The  slides  exhibited  will  be  sent  to  Worcester  and  the 
work  of  the  Lynn  Club  will  be  forwarded  to  this  city  and  be  exhibited  early  in  January 
here."— Z/Owe//  Morning  Mail, 

NEW    YOBK    OAMEBA    CLXTB. 

A  very  entertaining  lantern-6lide  exhibition  was  given  at  the  club  rooms,  on  Friday 
evening,  December  13, 1880,  and  consisted  of  views  about  Gooperstowu,  New  York,  from 
negatives  taken  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  Miss  M.  E.  Martin,  and  Miss  Louise  M.  Fowler.  The 
collection  was  called  a  *'  Summer  In  and  About  Cooperstown,  New  York,"  the  pictures 
being  explained  by  Dr.  Fowler.  Among  them  were  many  attractive  landscapes  and  inter- 
esting animal  studies.  The  single  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  has  been  divided,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wainwright  now  being  Treasurer  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Niles,  Jr.,  Secretary.  The  next 
quarterly  meeting  occurs  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January. 

FHOTOGBAPHIO    SECTION    OF    THB    AMEBICAN    INSTITUTE. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  November  20,  1889,  presided  over  by  President  H.  J. 
Newton.  Mr.  Newton  still  liked  the  combined  eikonogen  and  hydroquinone  developers. 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  connected  with  Kurtz,  the  photographer,  spoke  very  highly  in  favor  of 
the  eiko  developer.  Dr.  Bartlett  thought  expressions  for  or  against  it  Mhould  not  be  made 
too  strong  until  it  was  more  carefully  tested.  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner  took  some  exceptions  to  an 
article  on  "  Printing  and  Toning "  in  the  November  number  of  the  Ambkican  Amatbur 
Photographbr  (which  we  will  answer  in  a  future  issue).  President  Newton  thought  forty 
grains  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water  was  the  best  proportion  for  a  silver  printing  bath  and 
advised  a  strong  toning  solution. 

December  3d,  a  lantern  exhibition  of  a  "  Trip  Through  the  Hebrides,"  on  the  north  coast 
of  Scotland,  was  given  before  the  Section,  by  Randall  Spaulding,  of  Montclaire,  N.  J.,  and 
was  very  enjoyable,  being  marred  slightly  at  the  end  by  the  unfortunate  giving  out  of  the 
gas.    A  discussion  on  the  new  developers  also  occurred. 

December  18th.  Mr.  6.  D.  Milburn  demonstrated  the  Eastman  Transparent  Film,  taking 
a  flash-light  photo  of  the  audience,  with  one  of  the  No.  2  Kodak  Cameras,  and  Mr.  T.  C. 
Roche  made  some  remarks  on  developers. 

THE    SCHUYLKILL    CAMEBA    CLUB. 

The  December  meeting  was  held  on  9th  inst.  at  Mr.  Davis'  residence.    The  entire  evening 

was  given  up  to  the  exhibition  of  slides,  among  which  were  fifty  views  of  Paris,  shown  by 

Mr.  Davis.    Mr.  Toussaint  also  exhibited  five  panorama  views  of  Pottsville,  taken  from  the 

various  hills  which  surround  the  town.    The  views  were  taken  on  Carbutt's  orthochromatic 

Plates  and  were  very  fine  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the  club.    The  membership  of  the 

club  has  increased  to  forty-four.    The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  January  and  it  is  expected 

to  arrange  for  the  annual  exhibition  at  that  meeting. 

Jay  G.  Shumwat,  Secretary. 

NEW    OBLEAN8    CAMEBA    CLUB. 

The  club  held  its  annual  election  of  officers  on  Wednesday,  November  27th.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  the  newly-elected  officers:  President,  H.  T.  Howard;  Vice-President,  Joseph 
A.  Hincks;  Secretary,  R.  S.  Charles,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  P.  E.  Carriere.  In  each  case  the 
Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the  vote.  All  of  the  present  incumbents  have  been  re-elected, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Charles,  Jr.  The  following  committees  were  appointed  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  Finance  Committee — S.  L.  Mitchel,  chairman;  B.  C.  Shields, 
and  Charles  H.  Fenner.    Membership  Committee— Dr.  William  R.  Mandeville,  chairman: 
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James  Moulton  and  George  H.  Dwyer.  Lantern  Committee — Horace  Carpenter,  chairman; 
Placide  Tteynes,  L.  E.  Bowman,  T.  W.  Castleroan,  and  Reeve  Lewis.  The  usual  reports 
were  read  and  showed  the  oluh  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  membership  now 
includes  seventy-one  active,  eleven  honorary,  and  four  oorrespondin;;;  members. 

For  the  complimentary  lantern  slide  exhibition,  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  which  the 
Louisville  Camera  Club  slides  will  be  shown,  Mr.  Horace  Carpenter  was  appointed  lecturer. 

THB    AMATEUR    FHOTOGBAFHIC    SOCIET7    OF    BALTIMORE. 

A  re^nilA^  meeting?  was  held  on  the  evening;  of  December  20, 1889,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society,  106  North  Charles  Street,  Phresident  Norris  presiding.  There  were  eighteen  mem- 
bers present.  The  resignations  from  active  membership  of  three  members  were  favorably 
acted  upon,  and  names  of  two  persons  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  its 
approval,  before  the  ballot  of  the  association  be  taken.  The  different  working  committees 
then  made  reports  and  usual  routine  of  business  was  gone  through  with.  When  the  lantern 
was  lighted,  the  slides  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  together  with  the  reading  of  the  lecture 
accompanying  them,  entertained  the  members  until  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

The  society  gave  its  first  regular  lantern  night  on  Friday,  December  13th,  on  which 
occasion  there  were  present  about  175  spectators,  composed  of  the  members  and  their 
friends.  The  slides  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  were  made  use  of  and  were 
highly  complimented  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present.  The  society  antici- 
pates much  pleasure  this  winter  in  its  connection  with  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change. Already  more  interest  is  shown,  and  many  are  falling  into  the  ranks  of  the  slide 
makers,  and  attending  our  Friday  night  meetings  to  enable  themselves  to  gather  informa- 
tion in  this  line  from  the  older  workers  who  are  always  present  on  these  occasions. 

HAWAIIAN    CAMERA    CLUB. 

The  first  public  exhibition  of  the  club  was  held  at  Honolulu  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 22d.  Fourteen  members  of  the  club  were  represented  and  the  exhibition  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  local  papers. 

From  the  list  of  exhibits  kindly  sent  us  by  one  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson, 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  we  judge  that  bromide  prints  have  the  preference  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

BROOKLYN    SOOIBTr    OF    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

An  informal  reception  and  exhibition  of  prints  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
28th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  at  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Jay  Streets, 
Brooklyn.    The  exhibition  was  very  creditable  and  the  reception  was  a  very  pleasant  social 

affair. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  21, 1889,  a  very  enjoyable  "  Smoking  Concert"  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society.  Lantern  slides,  music  by  members  of  the  society,  character  per- 
formances, illustrations  of  mesmerism  and  sleight-of-hand  tricks  formed  the  chief  diversions 
of  the  evening,  which  were  kept  up  till  a  late  hour.  A  flash-light  picture  was  made  by  Mr. 
A.  Peebles  Smith.  Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  best  smoking  concerts  ever  given,  and  the 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success. 

Friday  evening,  December  27th,  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  representing  the  work 
of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club  and  of  members  of  the  society,  was  given,  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  society  sends  the  exhibits,  at  its  informal  exhibition,  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Twenty-Third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  for  exhibition 
on  New-Y ear's  Day. 
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QUERIES. 


13.— A  subsoriber  asks  for  a  remedy  for  albumen  blisters  in  prints. 

14. — M.  B.  D.  asks:  "  1.— How  can  unmounted  silver  prints  be  prepared  so  that  they  will 
not  curl  when  dry  ?  2. — Can  prints  be  mounted  in  a  book  so  that  the  leaves  will  remain  per- 
fectly flat  ?  3. — I  wish  to  have  some  negatives  enlarn^ed,  but  do  not  wish  to  do  the  work 
myself.  Will  you  please  give  me  some  information  on  the  subject?  I  should  like  to  know 
how  much  a  good  negative  can  be  enlarged  and  where  it  can  be  done  ?  Also,  if  enlargements 
are  usually  satisfactory." 

ANSWERS. 

13.— In  many  cases  blisters  are  caused  by  exosmose  action  between  the  water  and  the  fixing 
solution,  the  albumen  acting  as  a  septum.  In  such  cases  the  remedy  is  to  plunge  the  prints 
immediately  after  fixing  into  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and  keep  all  solutions  at  the  same 
temperature.  In  other  cases  the  blisters  seem  to  be  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  gas 
behind  the  albumen  film.  In  this  case  the  best  remedy  is  to  plunge  the  prints  into  alcohol 
as  soon  as  the  blisters  make  their  appearance.  If  these  remedies  fail,  the  paper  is  at  fault 
and  should  be  returned  to  the  dealer. 

14. — 1.— If  a  trace  of  glycerine  be  added  to  the  last  wash  water  the  prints  will  not  curl 
when  dry.  Curled  prints  are  easily  straightened  by  drawing  them  between  the  edge  of  a 
paper  knife  and  some  hard,  smooth  surface.  2. — Not  easily.  A  thin  mounting  solution  will 
help  matters  somewhat.  A  gelatine  mountant  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  following  is 
a  good  formula:  Soft  gelatine,  90  grains;  soak  in  water  (3  ounces)  for  an  hour.  Dissolve  in 
a  water  bath,  and  add  one  ounce  of  alcohol  in  small  quantities,  with  vigorous  stirring.  The 
prints  should  be  covered  with  waxed  paper  when  mounted  and  the  book  placed  in  a  copying 
press  or  between  boards,  under  a  heavy  weight,  until  dry.  3. — A  good  negative,  which  is 
thoroughly  sharp,  will  bear  enlarging  up  to  four  or  five  diameters  and  often  to  the  improve- 
ment of  artistic  effect.  Enlargements  from  good  negatives  are  usually  satisfactory.  M.  R. 
D.'s  nearest  photographer  will  be  able  to  do-  the  work  or  recommend  a  reliable  enlarging 
house. 


»  ♦» 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac  for  1890  will  not 
disappoint  its  readers.  The  high  standard  of  previous  issues  is  well  sustained  by  the  con- 
tributed articles  and  surpassed  by  the  number  of  the  illustrations.  We  would  prefer,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  number  of  higher  grade  cuts,  but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  The  usual 
amount  of  tabulated  information  is  given.  We  notice  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions  in 
the  Club  and  Periodical  lists,  but  these  are  unavoidable  in  the  rapidly  changing  condition  of 
things  in  these  two  particulars.  As  a  whole  we  regard  this  as  the  best  photographic  annual 
yet  issued.  C.  W.  Canfield,  editor.  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  York.  50  cents 
and  31.00. 

**  Manuel  De  Phototyie,*'  M.  G.  Bonnet.  This  is  a  practical  treatise  on  Collotypic  print- 
ing, giving  the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  The  special  apparatus  used  iu  the  process 
is  so  well  described  and  illustrated  as  to  make  its  construction  by  the  experimenter  a  com- 
paratively simple  task.  The  method  in  which  a  cupper  plate  is  used  as  a  support  for  the 
gelatine  film  is  described  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  more  common  glass  method.  2  fr.  25  c. 
Paris,  1889:  Qauthier-Villars  et  Flls,  Quai  des  Grands,  Augustins,  55. 
Lb  Temps  db  Posb.     A.  de  la  Baume  Pluvinel.     2  fr.  50  c.    Paris,  1889;  Gauthier-Villars 

et  Fils,  as  above. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  hand-book  dealing  thoroughly  with  the  question  of  scientific 
exposure.     The  first  section  of  the  present  work  deals  with  the  question  of  exposure  from 
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the  mathematical  standpoint,  giving  formulae  of  great  value.  In  the  latter  sections  these 
formulsB  are  practically  applied  to  representative  exposures.  The  hook  is  a  thoughtful 
contrihation  to  the  literature  of  photography. 

Die.  Photogbaphik  Mix  Bkom-Silbbr  Gblatinb.     Ludwig  David  and  Charles  Scolik. 
Halle,  1889;  Wilhelm  Knapp. 

When  an  eminent  professional  and  an  equally  eminent  amateur  unite  to  write  a  treatise 
on  photography  the  chances  are  largely  in  favor  of  a  valuable  work.  The  present  book  is 
no  exception.  The  first  volume  of  the  second  and  enlarged  edition  has  been  received.  The 
authors  have  divided  their  subjects  into  six  parts :  1.  Manufacture  of  emulsions.  2.  The 
use  of  gelatine  plates.  3.  Orthochromatic  photography.  4.  Failures  and  methods  of  pre- 
venting them.  5.  Collection  of  receipts,  etc.  6.  Instantaneous  photography.  The  present 
volume  deals  exhaustively  and  practically  with  the  first  two  divisions,  and  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Dr.  Eders'  great  work  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  by  far  the  best  treatment  of  the 
subject  we  have  seen.    An  English  edition  would  speedily  become  a  photographic  classic. 

The  Christmas  issue  of  the  Photographic  Times  is  a  distinct  advance  over  previous  issues. 
The  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  contributed  articles  are  marked  by  literary 
excellence  of  no  mean  quality.  It  is  a  notable  number,  and  we  congratulate  publishers  and 
editor  on  their  good  work. 

Outing  for  January  tells  in  a  most  interesting  manner  about  "  Alligator  Shooting  in 
Florida.'*  The  author,  J.  M.  Murphy,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sport,  and  entertain- 
ingly describes  it.  Prospective  alligator  hunters  should  read  his  paper  attentively.  "In- 
stantaneous Photography  "  is  the  subject  of  a  second  paper  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  This 
is  indeed  a  popular  pastime.  Mr.  Adams'  remarks  are  most  timely,  and  coming  as  they  do 
from  an  acknowledged  authority,  should  reach  the  eye  of  every  amateur  photographer.  The 
article  is  beautifully  illustrated.  "  Fly-catcher"  continues  to  hold  the  attention  of  0uting*8 
readers.    The  installment  in  the  January  number  is  most  interesting. 

The  December  number  of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal  (British)  completes  the  second 
volume  of  this  valuable  magazine.  The  number  contains  two  full-page  illustrations  and 
much  valuable  reading  matter,  including  a  duly  credited  reprint  of  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith's 
paper  on  the  '*The  Eikonogen  Developer"  from  our  November  issue  and  an  appreciative 
notice  of  the  An bbicak  Amatbub  Photogbapubb. 

Tbaitb  Enctclopbdiqub  Db  Photogbaphib.    Charles  Fabre,  D.Sc.    Volume  II.,  Part  I., 
pp.  80.    Paris:  Gauthier-Villars  et  Fils.    2  fr.  50  c. 

Volume  II.  of  Dr.  Fabre's  great  work  i*  to  be  devoted  to  **  Negative  Methods."  The 
present  part  begins  the  discussion  and  carries  it  through  the  paper  and  albumen  processes 
to  the  wet  collodion  method.  The  processes  given  are  those  by  which  the  best  results  were 
obtained  before  the  days  of  the  dry  plate,  and,  while  there  are  few  who  would  care  to 
practice  them  in  these  days,  they  rightfully  claim  a  place  in  an  encyclopedia  of  the  science^ 

EXPBBIMBNTAL     SCIBNGB.         ElBMBMTABT,      PbAGTICAL,     AND      EXPBBIMBNTAL     PhTSICS. 

George  M.  Hopkins.    New  York:  Munn  &  Co.    Pp.  720.    $4.00. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  fascinating  writer  on  scientific  subjects, 
and  he  has  won  much  commendation  for  his  articles  on  experimental  physics  published  in  the 
Scientijic  American.  These  articles,  together  with  much  additional  matter,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  made  accessible  in  book  form.  The  book  with  its  nearly  seven  hundred  engrav- 
ings will  gladden  the  heart  of  every  student.  Simple,  clear,  and  lucid  in  style  it  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  young  student  and  the  learned  professor,  both  of  whom  will  find  it  most 
entertaining  reading.  Directions  are  given  for  demonstrating  most  of  the  laws  of  physics 
with  every  day  tools  and  common  appliances.  The  chapters  on  photography,  the  microscope, 
and  the  optical  lantern  make  it  a  volume  which  every  photographer  should  add  to  his 
library.  We  write  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  work  deserves  it.  We  will  supply  the  book  at 
the  publishers'  price. 
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FOREIGN    NOTES. 


The  British  Amateur  Photographer  takes  us  severely  to  task  for  publishing  Dr.  Bmerson's 
strictures  on  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  and  prints  several  columns  of  indignant  letters  from 
English  correspondents.  Dr.  Emerson's  opinions,  as  published  in  this  journal,  are  his  own, 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  editors.  As  a  matter  of  common  fairness  we  reprint  below  one  of 
the  letters  to  the  Amatbub  Photooraphbb.  A  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Harbord 
will  be  found  in  the  **  Correspondence  Column."  We  may  add  that  our  columns  are  open 
to  any  English  photographer  who  may  wish  to  criticise  the  exhibition  from  a  different 
standpoint.    The  letter  to  the  Amateur  Photooraphbr  is  as  follows  : 

"  SiR8,~-In  a  leaderette  on  Dr.  Emerson's  '  English  Letter/  reprinted  from  the  Ambrican 
Amatbur  Photooraphbr,  in  your  last  week's  issue,  you  justly  remark  on  the  narrowness 
and  onesidedness  of  such  a  criticism  of  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  It 
would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  all  the  exhibitors  at  Pall  Mall  were  to  become  his  disciples, 
for  one  of  the  great  charms  of  these  annual  displays  lies  in  the  diversity  of  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  variety  of  modes  of  printing,  which  would  be  almost  entirely  lacking  were  the 
naturalistic  school  alone  represented.  Dr.  Emerson,  who  represents  this  school,  objects  to 
combination  printing.  Now,  this  method  to  me  constitutes  a  great  advance  in  artistic 
photography,  for  it  permits  more  of  the  personality  of  the  workers  to  assert  itself,  giving 
scope  for  selection  and  design,  and  still  further  justifies  the  claim  photography  makes  to 
produce  a  picture— a  claim  denied  by  many  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  above  and 
other  art  qualities.  I  imagine,  also,  that  Dr.  Emerson's  prejudice  against  combination 
printing  is  such  that  he  would  condemn  any  picture  in  the  exhibition  as  being  *  false  clouded,' 
did  he  know  beforehand  that  the  device  of  double  printing  had  been  resorted  to,  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  works  that  he  criticises  no  competent  art  critict 
unacquainted  with  the  method,  would  be  able  to  say  that  the  skies  had  not  been  taken 
simultaneously  with  the  pictures. 

"  The  question  of  artistic  focus  has  been  very  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Graham  Bal- 
four in  the  Photographic  Quarterly.  It  is  really,  I  think,  very  much  a  question  of  style,  but 
the  subordination  of  detail  should  undoubtedly  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  photograph, 
if  only  from  the  fact  that  the  large  picture  is  viewed  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  small 
one,  and  therefore  much  minute  detail  would  in  the  former  appear  irritating  and  confusing, 
since  it  would  not  be  clearly  defined  at  the  proper  distance  required  by  the  eye  to  obtain  the 
most  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject.  . 

"  To  conclude,  pray  let  us  have  as  many  schools  and  as  much  variety  as  possible,  and  by 
no  means  let  us  keep  the  camera  idle  because  a  mist  hangs  over  the  landscape  (here  the 
naturalistics  can  work  with  some  show  of  reason),  but  let  us  catch  all  the  atmospheric 
effects  obtainable,  and  make  use  of  all  the  printing  processes  having  any  beauty  in  them 
that  we  can  muster  (not  excluding  our  old  friend,  silver),  and  then  I  feel  assuredjthat  photog- 
raphy will  find  itself  increasing  in  favor  still  more  rapidly  with  the  connoisseurs  of  art. 

I  remain.  Yours,  etc., 

Eustace  Calland." 

Capt.  Abney's  thoughtful  paper  on  "Clouds  in  Photographs,"  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  Photography  (English),  should  be  read  by  every  amateur.  Speaking  of  double 
printing  he  say:  "  The  photographer  should  beware  of  the  defects  which  such  an  artifice  may 
give  rise  to.  The  clouds  so  inserted  are  usually  from  negatives  which  are  under-exposed, 
in  which  the  blue  sky  is  hardly  allowed  to  impress  the  plate  at  all,  whilst  the  clouds  impress 
it  slightly,  and  density  is  given  by  vigorous  treatment.  This  cloud  effect  is  as  incorrect  as 
it  is  when  the  exposure  is  too  prolonged,  as  it  is,  as  a  rule,  when  a  landscape  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  If  a  separate  cloud  negative  be  employed  at  all,  it  should  be  so 
exposed  that  the  comparative  luminosities  of  sky  and  landscape  are  shown  in  approximity 
to  that  relationship,  and  it  should  be  printed  to  such  a  depth  that  it  harmonizes  with  the 
landscape.    It  must  be  mentioned  that  harmony,  in  this  case,  not  only  means  correct  lumi- 
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nosity  in  monochrome,  bnt  also  it  means  that  the  sunlight  illuminating  the  cloud  shall  come 
from  the  same  direction  as  that  illuminatiug  the  landscape/' 

Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong,  writing  to  the  British  Journal  on  "  The  Improvement  of  Faulty 
Negatives,"  advocates  the  making  of  transparencies  from  negatives  showing  opaque  spots, 
and,  after  touching  up  the  transparencies  the  printing  negative  is  made  from  these  transpar- 
encies. He  greatly  prefers  the  method  of  making  transparencies  in  the  camera  to  the 
contact  method,  since  the  former  gives  greater  power  of  dodging  weak  parts  in  the  original 
negative. 


Index  to   Current   Photographic   Literature. 


Developers  and  Development;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  December  2d. 

Silver  Printing  on  Plain  Paper  and  Other  Surfaces;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  Dec.  2d. 

Lantern  Slides;  Photographic  Answers,  November. 

Preservation  of  Photographic  Pictures;  Photo.  News,  December  6th. 

The  Roller  Blind  Shutter;  Photo.  News,  December  6th. 

The  Improvement  of  Faulty  Negatives;  British  Journal  of  Photography,  December  6th. 

Amateurs  and  Toning;  British  Journal  of  Photography,  December  6th. 

Clouds  in  Photographs;  Photography,  December  5th. 

Hand  Cameras;  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  November. 

A  New  Platinum  Toning  Process;  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  November. 

Orthochromatic  Plates;  Bolletino  Di  Fotografia,  November. 

Art  at  the  Exhibition  in  Boston;  Wilson's  Photo.  Magazine,  December  7th. 

Ornamental  Printing  in  Photography;  Boston  Photographic  Review,  December  4th. 

Eikonogen  and  Pyrogallol;  Anthony's  Bulletin,  December  14th. 

Salt  as  a  Hypo  Eliminator;  Photo.  Times,  December  Hth. 

The  Pyro-Tartrate-Lithia  Developer;  St.  Louis-Canadian  Photographer,  December. 

Instantaneous  Photography;  Outing,  December  and  January. 

Christmastide  in  Shakespeare's  Country;  Photographic  Times,  December  20th. 

Winter  Pictures;  Photographic  Times,  December  20th. 


♦  »  » 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


[In  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  ttiose  flrms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensatloD  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  Is  maintained  In  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.l 


We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  lantern  slide  plates  advertised  by  E.  L.  Elliott 
&  Co.  in  this  issue,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  best  we  have  ever 
used.  They  have  a  fine,  almost  stnictureless  film,  develop  easily  and  quickly,  and  fix  almost 
instantaneously.  The  finished  slides  are  very  like  those  made  by  the  albumen  process,  and 
various  tones  may  be  produced  at  will  by  the  modifications  recommended  by  the  makers. 
The  extreme  fineness  of  the  deposit  on  the  film  should  make  the  plates  of  great  value  for 
making  photo>micrographic  negatives.    We  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a  trial  dozen. 
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The  specialties  adyertised  in  this  issue  by  Qaeen  &  Co.  and  Miller  &  Co.  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Queen's  new  Ultimate  hand  camera,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  December 
issue,  combines  many  desirable  features  which  have  long  been  conspicuously  absent  from 
this  class  of  cameras.  The  **  Ultimate  "  developer  would  seem  to  place  a  new  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator. 

Miller  &  Co.'s  ruby  lanterns,  compactum  shutters,  and  imperial  gray  paper  are  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  used  them. 

We  are  guilty  of  no  breach  of  confidence  in  stating  that  the  negatives  of  Mr.  F.  Adolphi 
Muench,  one  of  our  prize  winners,  were  all  made  on  Wuestner's  New  Eagle  plates.  Mr. 
Muench's  prints  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  these  plates. 


EBBATA   FOB   THE   DECEMBEB   NUMBEB. 

On  page  233,  in  the  formula  for  ferric-ozalate,  substitute  **  acid  '*  for  "  alkaline  *'  in  the 
words,  **  the  reaction  should  be  decidedly  alkaline." 

On  page  234,  '*  chloro-platinate  of  platinum  "  should  read  **  chloro-platinate  of  sodium." 
This  method  is  not  applicable  to  the  ordinary  platinum  printing  process.  The  description 
of  the  method  was  inadvertently  omitted  and  will  be  given  in  the  February  number. 


♦  »  ♦ 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued  in  Dbcbmbbr,  1889. 


DECEMBER  M. 

416,290— Apparatus  for  Exhibiting  Panoramic  Views  and  the  like;  B.  Esche,  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland. 
416,295— Picture  Exhibitor;  G.  Kobich,  New  York. 
416,440— Photographic  Camera-Shutter;  A.  and  L.  Ghronik,  New  York. 
416,621— Combined  Photographic  and  Card  File;  D.  H.  Howd,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
416,650— Photographic  Camera;  C.  P.  Stirn,  New  York. 

DECEMBER   10th 

416,938 — Photographic  Camera;  G.  S.  Moler,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

417,046— Photographic  Camera  Plate-Holder;  M.  Jurnick,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

417,131— Photographic  Camera;  Oscar  Anschiitz,  Lissa,  near  Posen,  Prussia,  Germany. 

417,153 — Photographic  Burnishing  Machine;  H.  Crary,  Chicago,  III. 

417,202— Manufacture  of  Flexible  Photographic  Films;  H.  M.Reichenbach,  Rochester, N.Y. 

DECEMBER   nth. 

417,263 — Photographic  Apparatus  for  holding  and  exposing  sensitive  plates;   W.  C.  Merrill 

and  E.  E.  Wingo,  Baltimore.  Md. 
417,422~Magnesinm  Flash-Light  Apparatus;  J.  J.  Higgins,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  2ith. 

417,863— Camera  Box;  J.  W.  Preedle,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

417,871— Photographic  Camera;  H.  Laney,  Cumberland,  Md. 

418,064 — Combined  Plate-Holder  and  Printing  Frame;   Jos.  M.  Rhodes,  Covington,  Indiana. 

418,065 — Plate-Holder  for  Cameras;  Jos.  M.  Rhodes,  Covington,  Ind. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE  AND  EXOUANOE. 

Hope's  Hydrokinon  Developers 

[This  depvtment  te  for  the  benefit  of  Subsoubbbb 
who  bare  photographic  material,  appantiu,  or  books, 
which  they  wish  to  exchange,  and  sach  wants  will  be 
inserted  free  of  charge.    The  number  of  insertions  given 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  exchanges  received  each 
month.    Subscribers  will  please  notify  us  when  arttcles 
have  been  exchanged  or  sold.] 

For  Exchange— yioTTSaoii  lens,  10  Inch  fo- 
•ous,  cuts  a  5x7  plate  sharp  with  fall  open- 
ing, 8x10  when  stopped  down,  fttted  with 
Prosch  shatter;  in  exchange  for  a  good  oil 
burning  optical  lantern  saitable  for  enlarg- 
ing.—iSdm7  Irvinet  Coshocton,  Ohio, 

For  jSa/«— Baosch  &  Lomb  aniversal  lehs, 
mediam  stop,  covers  8x10.    New.  $30.— £., 
care  of  Am,  Am,  Photographer,  Brunmcick, 
Me, 

For  Sale — Kodak  Camera,  ased  one  sea- 
son, partly  filled  with  the  new  transparent 
fllm.    Price  915.— ITodaib,  Am,  Am,  Photog- 
rapher, Bruntwick,  Me. 

TFanted— Back  Nambers  of  the  American 
Amatear  Photographer.  Address  this  office. 

Hope's  Salted  Papei^. 
Hope's  Blue  Paper. 

We  are  selling  these  to  Camera  Clubs  and 
Amateurs  throughout  the  country  and  all  speak 
highly  of  them. 

HOPE'S  DEVELOPERS  produce  the  finest 
results  for  Dry  Plates,   Bromide  and  Photo 
Chloride  Prints,  Kodak  Views,  and  Transfero- 
t^pes.     It  remalDS  clear  after  long  use.     An 
Amateur  has  developed  68  plates  (1-4  size)  in 
a  single  mixed  solution  of  3  oz.  each  Nos.  1  and  2. 

HOPE'S  BLUE  PAPER  is  brilliant  in  color 
and  will  keep  fresh, 

HOPE'S   SALTED    PAPER  is  superior  to 
any  article  in  the  market,  and  when  sensitized 
with  HOPE'S  HTT.VER   SOI.UTION  (easily 
applied)  gives  prints  rivaling  in  artistic  quali- 
ties the  finest  productions  in  photography. 

Send  for  Circular  of  Photographic  Specialties. 

The  John  Wilkinsoi  Co., 

56  State  Street,    -      CHICAGO. 

6-St. 

TRY 

OUR  UNEQUALED  COLLODION 

ARISTOTYPE  PAPER. 

Freshly  Sensitized  to  Order 
Byery  Day. 

44  :pss£^XjSss  ^ 

Mf  SensiU  iirislolp  Paper. 

Amateurs  should  give  it  a  trial. 
ALWAYS  READY.               GOOD   RESULTS. 

NO  STKLE  RHRER  SOL.O 

Send  for  Prices, 

E.  A.  GILBERT,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

6-tf. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

A.   M.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^  PLATIHOTYPE  •:•  PRINTING  •>  FOR  v  AMATEURS  ^ 

In  "Black"   or   "Sepia"  Tones. 

The  PI.ATINOTYPB  CoMPAifT,  nndor  the  management  of  AIiFBED    CIiEMSNTS, 
is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  prints  in  Platinotype  in  the  most  artistic  manner. 

Send  for  Price-Iiist. 

THE    PLATIKOTYPE    COMPAHY, 

89  South  lOth  Street,  i-ot  PHILADELPHIA. 
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V 


^OU  can   get  the  American   Amateur  Photographer  for  1890  at 
(d/      greatly  reduced  rates,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  club  arrangements 


with  the  following  magazines: 


Begnlar 
Sobeeription  price. 


Rate  for  both  if 
ordered  with 
AmericaD  Amateur' 
Photographer. 


The  American  Journal  of  Photography,      .     .     .     $1.00  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times,  weekly,  illustrated,       .       5.00  5.75 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  not  illustrated,     3.00  4.25 
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Our  Illustration- 

E  are  so  fortunate  this  month  as  to  be  able  to  present 
a  photogravure  of  one  of  Mr.  Dumont's  latest  produc- 
tions, rightly  named  '*  Hello."  We  think  that  our 
readers  will  agree  that  Mr.  Dumont  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  and  that  he  has  reproduced  it  well  on  the 
sensitive  film.  Genre  photography  has  its  difficulties 
but  it  is  a  field  well  worth  cultivating,  and  one  which  the 
amateur  will  find  lull  of  pleasure  and  profit.  Mr.  Du- 
mont's  **  Hello"  will  prove  suggestive  and  instructive. 


»♦  ♦ 


Modified  Collodion  Emulsion. 

Bt  a.  Pssblbs  Smith. 

N  an  illustrated  address  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
a  slide  was  exhibited  made  by  myself  with  collodion  emulsion.     At  that 
time  I  remarked  that  in  one  of  the  journals  I  would  explain  how  such 
an  emulsion  could  be  made  in  ten  minutes. 

That  collodion  methods  are  but  little  used  in  the  production  of  lantern 
slides  by  amateurs  goes  without  saying.  "  Takes  too  much  time — costs  too 
much."  One  might  say  that  emulsion  making  was  the  thief  of  time,  chemi- 
cals, etc  It  is  not  only  this ;  but  time  is  the  thief  of  emulsion,  especially 
in  the  amateur's  hands,  as  he  can  only  use  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and 
the  emulsion  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  water  with  age — entirely  useless. 
To  gain  time  and  prevent  collodion  emulsion  from  sinking  into  the  silver 
waste,  or  oblivion,  and  to  show  its  cheapness,  is  the  purport  of  this  article. 
Before  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  rapid  ten-minute  method,  possi- 
bly a  description  of  the  actual  practice  heretofore  indulged  in,  and  its  sub- 
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sequent  cutting  down   in  time,  and  the   preserving  of  one's  good  nature 
would  be  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  to  make  an  emulsion  by  collodion  methods,  it  is 
essential  we  have  some  bromo-iodized  collodion.  The  formula  in  use  is  as 
follows : 

COLLODION. 

Alcohol, ' Ill  ounces. 

Ether, 2i  ounces. 

Gun-cotton 40  grains. 

Iodide  of  ammonia, 15  grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium, 54  grains. 

First  take  the  alcohol  and  dissolve  the  iodide  in  it.  Take  next  your 
bromide  and  grind  it  in  a  mortar,  adding  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water. 
Now  pour  the  combined  alcohol  and  iodide  gradually  into  it,  grinding  con- 
stantly until  nearly  all  the  bromide  is  taken  up.  A  slight  precipitation 
occurs,  but  if  well  ground  will  be  very  small,  and  of  no  serious  conse- 
quence. Gradually  add  the  ether  to  the  alcohol,  iodide,  and  bromide, 
shaking  it  with  a  kind  of  circular  motion.  Add  the  gun-cotton  ;  filter  it 
through  a  tuft  of  cotton  saturated  with  alcohol,  and  put  away  to  ripen  for  a 
week.  If  white  iodide  is  used,  and  the  collodion  does  not  become  a  deep 
cherry  color,  by  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  iodine  the  collodion  will  be  in 
prime  condition  for  sensitizing. 

Sensitizing. 

Dissolve  in  a  test  tube  by  gentle  heat  75  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
one  dram  of  distilled  water,  adding  4  drams  of  alcohol,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  heated  in  another  test  tube.  Now  go  into  your  dark-room  and 
by  orange  light  gradually  add  the  alcoholic  solution  of  silver,  giving  it  a 
vigorous  shaking  after  each  addition,  finally  rinsing  the  test  tube  with  2 
drams  of  alcohol  and  adding  it  to  the  emulsion.  After  shaking  well,  add 
to  the  finished  emulsion  3  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Care  must  be  observed  to 
keep  silver  solution  heated,  else  precipitation  will  be  the  result,  and  though 
it  may  not  spoil  the  emulsion,  the  bromide  of  silver  formed  will  be  in  a  very 
coarse  state,  making  it  useless  for  lantern  positives. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  to  make  an  emulsion  we 
merely  make  bromo-iodized  collodion  and  sensitize  it.  In  other  words  we 
take  the  collodion  of  the  old  wet  process  and  fire  the  silver  bath  into  it. 
Well-ripened  bromo-iodized  collodion  can  be  obtained  in  eight-ounce  bottles 
from  any  of  the  leading  photographic  stock-houses,  at  a  less  cost  to  the 
purchaser  than  the  amount  of  bromides,  iodides,  ether,  alcohol,  etc.,  necessary 
to  the  making  of  the  same  amount  of  collodion.  Provided  with  an  eight- 
ounce  bottle  as  above,  take  4  ounces  of  its  contents  and  follow  instructions 
given  in  this  article  headed  "  Sensitizing,"  and  the  result  is  a  collodion  emul- 
sion  which   should   not   have   taken   more   than   ten  minutes  to  complete. 
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Emulsion  so  made  does  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time;  nor  does  the 
amateur  so  wish  it,  as  he  is  compelled  to  work  spasmodically. 

Make  the  emulsion  the  evening  before  the  day  you  intend  using  it. 
Secure  a  slab  of  plate  glass ;  level  it,  covering  its  surface  with  well- 
cleaned  albumenized  glass,  3^  x  4.  Measure  out  1^  drams  of  emulsion  ; 
pour  in  the  center  of  each  plate.  When  the  surface  becomes  tacky,  wash 
in  two  or  three  changes  of  distilled  water ;  allow  the  plates  to  soak  for  two 
minutes  in  a  tincture  of  quinine  of  the  following  strength : 

Water 5  onnceB. 

Tincture  qainine, 2  drams. 

Wash  again  in  distilled  water,  and  dry  by  gentle  heat.  When  dry  the 
plates  are  ready  for  exposure.  The  albumen  solution  is  made  by  dissolving 
the  white  of  an  egg  in  three  pints  of  water  and  filtering  through  cotton 
saturated  with  alcohol.  It  is  best  to  filter  the  emulsion  at  the  time  of  coat- 
ing the  plates.  If  four  ounces  of  collodion  makes  more  emulsion  than  can 
conveniently  be  coated  for  use  the  following  day,  cut  down  the  formula, 
preserving  the  proportions,  thereby  saving  loss  of  emulsion  and  time  of 
coating  plates. 

Having  exposed   the   plate,   we   now   take   up  its  development.     The 

« 

exposure  should  be  about  four  times  as  long  as  that  given  a  very  slow 
gelatine  plate.  One  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  development  of  collo- 
dion emulsion  is  that  it  cannot  stand  a  very  great  amount  of  alkali.  The 
slides  shown  at  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  were  developed  with 
eikonogen  in  the  following  proportions : 

Eikonogen 2  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

The  alkali  being  one  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Previous  to  applying  the  developer  the  plate  was  soaked  iu  a  solution  of 
alcohol,  two  parts,  water,  one  part.  After  fixing  and  washing,  the  plate  is 
intensified  with  pyro  and  silver  as  used  in  wet  process,  proportions  as 
follows : 

A— Pyroi 24  grains. 

Citric  acid, 24  grains. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8, i  ounce. 

B — Nitrate  silyer, 40  grains. 

Citric  acid, 10  grains. 

Water, 8  ounces. 

If  old  ferrous  oxalate  developer  is  used,  no  intensification  is  necessary ; 
but  resulting  eikonogen  tones  are  unsurpassed — not  even  by  the  carbon 
process. 
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Camera   Shutters. 

Bt  F.  G.  Beach. 
[Read  bofore  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  January  14»  1890.] 

HE  year  1890  completes  the  first  ten  years  since  the  gelatine  dry  plate 
was  commercially  introduced  in  this  country,  a  period  also  marked  with 
the  rapid  improvement  of  devices  for  making  quick  exposures  in  the 
camera,  as  well  as  inventions  for  quickly  changing  plates. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  development  of  instantaneous  photography 
in  America  has  been  more  complete  than  in  any  other  country :  first,  because 
our  manufacturers  are  more  enterprising  in  perfecting  compact  and  efficient 
apparatus  for  making  rapid  exposures ;  secondly, 
because  we  have  quick  plates  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
we  have  such  a  generally  clear  atmosphere  and 
strong  light.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was 
quite  a  novelty  in  London  to  see  on  exhibition 
there  an  American  detective  camera.  Only  three 
or  four  years  ago  I  was  asked  by  our  London  ama- 
teurs  which  was  the  most  desirable  American 
detective  camera  for  them  to  purchase,  since  they 
could  find  nothing  satisfactory  in  their  market. 
Now  on  looking  over  the  foreign  papers  we  see 
several  new  makers  advertising  what  they  term 
hand  cameras,  patterned  closely  after  our  popular 
models.  So  all  over  the  world  the  use  of  light, 
portable  hand  or  detective  cameras  is  spreading, 
and  the  demand  for  simple,  effective  shutters  to 
be  used  in  them  is  increasing. 

I  have  looked  through  the  record  of  photo- 
graphic patents  during  the  past  ten  years  to  see 
what  proportion  cover  camera  shutters.  The  rec- 
ord, briefly  stated,  is  as  follows  :  Total  number  of 
photographic  patents  issued  in  1880  was  19  ;  none 
on  shutters.    Total  for  1887,  96  ;  camera  shutters, 

I  o       m   1^   1  I        ■•  aai\    ^  t  c\  t.    x^  «        The  8oft  rubber  tubing  is  seen 

18.  Total  number  1889,  112;  camera  shutters,  7.  on  the  left,  which  operates  the  flat 
Total  number  of  camera  shutter  patents  issued  in  release-spring.  The  fine  line  on 
the  past  ten  years,  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  l^^^^^e'^^X'S,!" 
was  59.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  patents 

commences  in  the  year  1885  and  rises  from  7  of  that  year  to  10  in  1886,  18 
in  1887,  dropping  to  7  in  1888,  and  7  in  1889.  The  patents  cover  all  styles  of 
shutters  and  odd  details  of  construction. 

All  shutters  are  propelled  in  three  special  ways,  either  by  gravity,  by  spring 


A  Simple  Drop  Shutter. 
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power  through  an  elastic  band  or  a  steel  spring,  or  by  pneumatic  power 
through  the  compression  of  a  bulb.  Spring  power  is  now  most  gener- 
ally used. 

In  the  case  of  the  gravity  drop  shutter,  secured  to  the  front  of  the  lens 
tube  or  working  in  an  extra  slit  between  the  lenses,  we  probably  have  the 
simplest  kind  of  shutter.  When  accelerated  by  elastic  bands,  the  shutter 
may  be  said  to  be  propelled  by  a  combination  of  gravity  and  spring  power. 
In  the  drop  shutter  additions  have  been  made  to  release  it  by  a  pneumatic 
pump  and  to  prevent  excessive  jar  as  it  suddenly  stops.  Other  changes 
permit  it  to  be  intercepted  in  the  fall  for  time  exposures,  and  still  other 
mechanisms  regulate  the  speed  of  its  fall  so  that  a  set  time  may  be  given.  I 
have  a  model  of  simple  drop  shutter  having  a  very  simple  pneumatic  release 
which  only  costs  about  twenty-five  cents  to  make.  The  slide  is  vulcanized 
rubber,  and  a  flat  spring  attached  to  the  side  of  the  shutter,  which  holds  the 
slide  in  position,  is  simply  forced  outward  by  the  expansion  of  a  soft  rubber 
pipe  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  by  pressure  on  a  bulb. 


THE  SCOVUiIi  DBOF  SHUTTER. 

A  very  neat  drop  shutter  is  one  made  of  metal  sliding 
between  the  lenses  just  back  of  the  diaphram  slit.  One  such, 
made  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  I  have  successfully 
used  in  connection  with  the  Morrison  Lens.  It  was  provided 
with  a  small  hook  at  the  top  which  caught  and  held  the  light 
rubber  bands  encircling  the  lens,  used  for  increasing  the 
speed.  Being  small  and  compact  it  seldom  attracted  atten- 
tion. There  is  another  drop  shutter  made  by  the  same  firm 
which  has  attached  to  the  face  of  the  slide  a  flat  spring  with 
a  book  at  one  end,  the  whole  projecting  outward  at  an  angle 
from  the  slide.  At  the  top  of  the  shutter,  running  trans- 
versely across,  is  a  brass  wire ;  when  the  slide  is  released,  it 
suddenly  drops  until  the  aperture  has  passed  the  lens,  then 
the  flat  spring  impinges  on  the  wire  and  by  its  friction  in 
sliding,  retards  the  motion  of  the  slide,  while  the  hook  at 
the  end  catches  the  wire  and  stops  the  fall. 

The  projection  of  the  spring  struck  me  as  being  clumsy 
and  liable  to  get  bent  or  deranged.     However,  the  principle 
is  good,  and  is  one  worth  putting  in  all  drop  shutters,  that 
is,   gradual  retardation   of    the  motion   after  the  slide  is 
released,  to  prevent  undue  jar  or  strain  on  the  lens  tube. 
Various  forms  of  the  aperture  in  the  slides  of  drop  shutters  have  been  pro- 
posed.    That  generally  employed  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  tube,  and  semi-circular  at  each  end,  the  convex  portions  of  the 
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Jf5^?t^- 


Thb  B1RD8ALL  Time  Drop  Shutter. 

Fig.  1.  A^  slide  with  toothed  edge,  fi, 
pinion  wheel  engaging  in  toothed  edge, 
which  also  operated  fan  pinion,  C.  C  is 
the  rotating  fan,  also  seen  in  Fig. 2.  /is 
stop-pin.  S  is  spring  wire  release-spring, 
which  engages  in  a  hole  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  shutter.  When  the  spring  Is  pulled 
outward  by  a  cord  the  shutter  descends 
only  as  fast  as  the  fan-wheel  permits  it.  By 
putting  on  large  fans  it  may  be  made  to 
move  slow.  Small  fans  will  make  it  go  fast 


circles  being  towards  each  other.  In  pho- 
tographing the  Flood  Rock  explosion,  Octo- 
ber, 1885,  the  government  photographers 
used  a  simple  drop  shutter  in  front  of  the 
lens,  having  a  transverse  rectangular  aper- 
ture not  more  than  three-eights  of  an  inch 
wide.  The  shutter  was  held  in  position  by 
electric  magnets. 

BIBDSAIiIi'S  TIME  DBOF    BHUTTEB. 

Another  form  of  drop  shutter  is  that 
devised  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Birdsall,  a  member  of 
our  society,  and  shown  before  the  society 
in  November,  1885.  One  edge  of  the  shutter 
slide  has  gear  teeth  which  engage  in  small 
cog-wheel,  it  in  turn  rotating  a  fan.  As  the 
slide  falls  it  rotates  the  fan,  which  regu- 
lates the  speed.  It  is  called  a  time  shutter 
and  can  be  made  to  pass  by  the  lens  front  in 
one  or  two  seconds.  Mr.  Birdsall  found  in 
photographing  groups,  it  was  advisable  to 
set  it  off  once,  that  his  subjects  might  get 
accustomed  to  the  noise.  It  could  be  released 
by  a  fine  black  thread. 

Passing  now  from  the  simple  drop  we 
come  to  a  combination  drop  and  flap  shutter, 
which  some  think  is  preferable,  as  the  flap 
may  act  as  a  sky  shade.  In  March,  1885, 
Dr.  John  H.  Jane  way  showed  before  the 
society  a  fifty-cent  drop  and  flap  shutter 
which  was  quite  simple  and  novel,  being 
made  out  of  a  pill  box,  a  cigar  box,  and 
having  for  springs  to  operate  the  flap  doors, 
two  tobacco-box  springs.  Mr.  H.  M.  Gris- 
dall  has  constructed  a  similar  shutter  with 
some  improvements,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2. 


QBISDAIiE'S  OOMBINED  FLAP    AND    DBOF   SHUTTEB. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  shutter  in  position  to  be  released.  The  doors  are  con- 
trolled by  two  wire  springs  which  pull  outward.  When  released  any  jar  of 
the  door  is  prevented  by  the  loop  of  the  spring  striking  against  the  standing 
wire  loop.      The  moment  the  trigger  at  the  bottom  is  pushed  upward,  the 
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doors  fly  open,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  shutter  at  once  descends.  It  is  shown 
partly  on  its  way  down  in  Fig.  2.  A  small  pivoted  lever  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  locks  the  release  lever  when  the  shutter  is  not  in  use.  A  hook 
at  the  top  also  secures  the  drop  from  falling  accidentally.      A  rubber  band 


Orisdale'b  Combined  Flap  and  Drop  Shutter. 


Fig.  l.—A  Is  the  drop.  B  B  are  the  two  doors 
which  fly  open,  by  the  colled  wire  springs  on 
each  Bide.  The  springs  also  answer  as  buffers, 
after  the  doors  are  opened,  to  prevent  Jar.  The 
trigger,  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  releases 
the  doors. 


Fig.  2  shows  the  shutter  doors  B  B  open,  and 
the  drop  A  partially  on  Its  way  down.  The 
small  hook  at  the  top  of  the  shutter  holds  the 
drop  A  when  not  In  use.  The  lock  lever  at  the 
lower  left-hand  comer  Is  pushed  to  one  side  to 
allow  the  release  trigger  to  operate. 


passes  over  a  projection  on  the  top  of  the  shutter  and  over  two  pins,  on  each 
side  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  doors,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  triangle 
when  set.  The  shutter  takes  up  very  little  space,  is  easily  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  can  be  readily  made. 

THIG    FHCENIX    FNSUMATIC    8HUTTEB. 

Another  combination  of  this  character  is  the  Pneumatic  Phoenix  Shutter, 
sold  by  Reynolds  <&  Branson  at  Leeds,  England ;  it  is  arranged  to  have  a 
flap  fly  up  first  as  a  sky  shade,  then  the  drop  instantly  falls,  closing  the 
opening. 

A  shutter  having  the  flap  idea  altogether  without  the  drop,  is  the  Furnell 
shutter,  shown  before  the  society  last  summer  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Williams.  It  had 
two  flap  doors.  As  the  top  one  opened  the  lower  one  rotated  up  and  shut 
the  aperture.  The  idea  was  to  keep  the  sky  shaded  and  give  more  exposure 
to  the  foreground.  By  suitable  means  the  flaps  could  be  made  to  move  fast 
or  slow,  the  slowest  allowing  an  exposure  of  five  seconds. 


The  Auerican  Auateitr  pHoroasAPHER. 


The  Ph(emx  Pneuhatil'  Shuitbh. 

4  U  Uie  <1rDp  Bhuiur.    J)  la  flj'-up  flap;  Oukbby'r  Dodblk-Flap  Siiuttsr. 


wheD  Lhe  top  opens  the 
II  front  of  the  openlnK 


r>  wel^t'Scren  1  Awelglitlooperateflnp; 
F,  Uiuinb-tcrew  lor  sctUng  Bhutler;  a, 
pneiimallerelcaae,  nMch.ln  iirceAlntt  on  T, 
roleaecs  Uic  llnp,  and  liy  runnecUng  wire  to 

Next  to  tlie  drop  abutter  the  rotary  shutter  is  probably  the  simplest. 
Oiijinarily  it  eoDsista  of  a  simple  disk  rotating  on  an  axis,  located  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lena,  having  either  a  circular,  radial,  or  elongated  aper- 
ture, the  shutter  passing  directly  across  the  field  of  the  lens.  Sliutters  of 
this  style  generally  have  release  notches  cut  in  their  circumference  and  arc 
propelled  either  by  a  coiled  spring  attached  to  the  axis,  or  by  a  simple  flat 
spring  from  one  end  of  which  extends  a  cord  around  a  pully  attached  to 
the  shutter  at  its  axis.  When  the  shutter  is  rotated  to  be  Bet.  the  cord  is 
wound  up,  causing  the  tcnsiou  of  the  spring  to  pull  and  rotate  the  shut- 
t«r  when  released.  The  well-known  Waterbury  and  Scovill  Detective  Cameras 
employ  this  idea.  The  ouly  drawback  is  that  the  catgut  string  connecting  the 
shutter  to  the  spring  sometimes  breaks.  However,  it  has  been  a  very  popular 
shutter. 

Another  form  is  a  self-setting  rotating  disk  shutter  employed  in  Nash's 
Detective  Camera.  It  was  propelled  by  a  watch-spring  at  the  axis,  which, 
when  wound  up,  would  make  the  shutter  rotate  thirty-five  times.  There  were 
three  apertures  in  the  disk,  so  that  it  only  had  to  move  one-third  of  a  revo- 
lution for  each  cxpoaure.  It  would  make  twelve  exposures  without  any 
appreciable  difTerence  in  speed.  Akin  to  this  is  the  well-known  Concealed 
Vest  Camera  (see  cut  on  opposite  page),  which  has  a  circular  disk  with  radial 
apertures  propelled  by  a  spring  at  the  axis  in  the  same  way.     The  speed 
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may  be  altered  by  varying  the  teneion  of  the  spring,  but  it  ie  not  generally 
done.     The  abutter  is  designed  to  run  at  a  fixed  speed. 

THE    aSUNOW    SHUTTEB. 

The  GruDow  Shutter  is  very  similar  to  the  Vest  Cam- 
era Shutter.  It  has  means  at  the  center  for  increasing 
or  deereasing  the  tension  of  tiie  s|)riug.  There  is  a 
friction  device  on  the  periphi^ry  for  gradually  breaking 
the  momentum  before  stopping.  It  is  very  neatly  made 
and  quite  simple  in  construction. 

Peculiar  rotating  disk  sliuttcrs  are  made  by  Lancaster 
of  Birmingham,  England,  nliich  arc  attached  to  the  hood 
of  the  camera. 


Thk  Pocket  Caheba  Cotatikq  Disk  Siihtteii. 
A  1e  the  ahntur,  around  the  biIb  ot  vhlch  la  woudiI  a  strlDg 
b  wbleh  l>  secured  lo  the  epiinse;  h  U  a  buffer  spriag  Ui  grad- 
ually stop  Bhatter.  The  releaee  Irigger  Is  opemlcd  by  the  atring 
oomlDK  out  ot  Ibe  bottom  ot  tbe  box;  g  Is  the  aloppln  ou  the 
ahulur  that  eugagei  In  the  spiiDgA. 

Other  rotating  shutters  are  in  the  form  of  half  hemispheres,  or  cylinders, 
ad  for  example,  the  shutter  in  the  Tom  Thumb  Camera  (see  cut,  page  48). 
Here  tbe  speed  is  regulated  by  a  flat  spring  friction,  bearing  on  the  axis.  The 
actaating  spring  is  on  the  axis. 
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The  Vest  Camera  Shutter. 


The  sbntter  ^  Ib  a  circular  dlak  haTing  two  circular  apertures.  The  dotted-llncd  circle  Is  where 
the  lens  is  located.  The  shutter  moves  continuously  in  one  direction,  and  is  propelled  by  a  spiral 
spring  under  a  cap  seen  near  the  center  in  dotted  lines.  A  part  of  the  cap  is  broken  away  which 
shows  the  spring.  Behind  the  shutter  is  the  plate  compartment,  and  the  notched  disk  for  revolving 
the  plate  may  be  seen  in  dotted  lines.  A  spring  pawl  engages  In  these  notches  and  holds  the  propel- 
ling spiral  spring.  Each  section  of  a  revolution  winds  up  the  spring  that  much.  There  are  four 
projecting  stops  like  B  rivited  to  the  face  of  the  shutter.  One  set  is  designed  for  tripping  tlie  shutter 
for  time  exposures,  the  other  for  instantaneous.  The  Instantaneous  set  strike  against  the  downward 
projecting  lug  on  the  under  side  of  the  release  trigger  C  as  shown  in  a  small  dotted  rectangular  line 
near  the  letter.  Before  the  projection  on  the  shutter  strikes  lug  C  it  passes  a  spring  pawl  seen  in 
dotted  lines  under  the  release  trigger  to  the  right  of  the  letter  C.  The  pawl  is  kept  in  position  by  a 
light  spring  shown  in  dotted  lines  just  above  the  letter  C.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  rebound  of  the 
shutter  after  it  strikes  the  stop  under  C.  Carried  on  the  face  of  the  release  trigger  is  a  sliding  plate 
D  moved  up  or  down  by  a  screw  as  shown.  The  plate  has  a  downward  projecting  lug,  and  is  intended 
to  widen  or  shorten  the  second  downward  projecting  lug  on  the  left-hand  edge  of  the  release  trigger. 
When  the  plate  is  drawn  down  it  widens  the  lug,  and  when  the  release  is  operated  causes  the  time 
exposure  stop  B,  which  is  nearer  the  circumference  than  the  other  stops,  to  strike  it,  holding  shutter 
open  for  time  exposure.  The  moment  the  release  is  let  go  the  spring  pushes  It  up  in  the  position 
shown  and  allows  the  shutter  to  close.  The  release  plate  is  pulled  downward  by  the  string  E,  and  is 
guided  by  the  slotted  end  passing  over  the  central  axis  of  the  shutter  and  the  rod  passing  through  the 
outside  of  the  shutter  case  connected  to  string  E.  The  front  of  the  camera  is  removed.  The  top 
screw  is  a  cam  for  locking  the  plate  cover  or  back  portion  of  the  camera.  The  two  hooks  shown  on 
each  side  are  secured  to  a  string  which  passes  around  the  neck  of  the  wearer. 
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The  Tom  Thuub  Caheba  Shuttbb. 
it  held  a  mirror  wbich 
reflected  upward  ii[>on 
tbe  horizontal  gi-oiind 
glass  tlie  iiDoge  non-re- 
versed and  the  full  size 
of  the  intended  pictnre. 
Releasing  the  sliiitter, 
it  rotated  horizontally, 
carrying  with  it  the  njir- 
ror,  causing  a  vertical 
slit  to  pass  behind  the 
lens,  thereby  aliotving 
the  image  to  strike  the 
plate.  Such  in  brief  is 
the  general  construction 
but  the  idea  was  to  on- 
able  one  to  see  the  image 
full  size  and  to  focus  it, 
up  to  the  very  moment 
of  exposure. 

Following  rotary  shut- 
ters we  have  those  sector 
and  radial  in  shape  some- 
times in  front  of  and 
sometimes  between  the 
leuses,  pivoted  at  the 
apex  of  the  angle  and 


THB  KODAK   SHUTTEB. 

The  Kodak  Camera  Shutter  is 
another  style  having  two  aper- 
tures diametrically  opposite  each 
other  in  a  cylinder,  rotating 
around  the  lens.  It  is  self- 
setting. 

Another  peculiar  shutter  sim- 
ilar in  type,  is  the  half  revolu- 
tion of  the  lens  and  release  of 
a  rotating  disk  simultaneously 
as  shown  in  the  Clark  Camera. 
This  was  afterwards  improved 
by  having  a  drum-shaped  shutter 
placed  behind  the  lens  and  in 
front  of  the  plate  operating  on 
a  vertical  axis.     In  one  position 


Thb  Kodak  Shuttbb. 
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provided  with  radial  apertures,  having  the  propelling  spring  at  the  axes,  as 
in  the  new  number  5  (5  x  7)  Kodak  Camera.  la  this  shutter  there  is  a  sup- 
plementary slide,  to  protect  the  lens  while  the  abutter  is  being  set. 


UTi  FotpiHs  K«eu,5M<i.r 


The  No.S  (Izfi)  Kodak  Shcttkb. 


F4HSBLL  CAMEBA  SHUTTBR- 

B  t>  the  Hhutler  loraMd  beCweeD  the  lenMi, 
coniiorted  by  a.  link  paasliig  under  Uie  leni  to 
the  flnt  aprlnft.  A.  Preasure  on  IbB  trigger,  C, 
Telenses  ehuUer  and  allow*  the  Bprtng  to  puah 
1(  upirarda.  0  la  a  plroted  dlapbiam  plsto; 
£  la  a  pneuDiaUa  reloaae. 
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the  nonpareil  seitttbb. 
This  is  n  siogte  shutter  put  over  the  hood  of  the  leua,  made  in  the  ehnpe 
of  tbe  sector  of  a  circle.     It  operates  like  a  peudiilum,  having  the  spring  at 
the  apex,  with  means  for  regulatiDg  the  tenaion.     It  is  released  by  pneumatic 


The  NONFAKEIL  SlIlIITKU. 

pump  or  by  the  usual  spring  release.  In  the  position  shown  it  is  set  for 
instantaneous  exposure.  By  turning  up  the  ttmall  hook  horizontally  (shown 
in  the  front  of  the  shnltcr),  it  can  be  set  for  time  exposures. 

THE    HADDON   SHOTTEB. 

This  shutter  has  two  pivoted  leaves 
having  radical  apertures  which  pass 
each  other  in  opposite  directions. 
Motion  is  imparted  to  the  disk  or 
pulley,  C,  to  which  the  leaves  are 
connected  by  links,  by  a  pii'oted  wire 
spring,  the  same  being  connected  to 
the  pulley  by  a  cord.  Tension  is 
given  to  the  spring  by  pulling  down 
the  slotted  plate  on  thf  left.  The 
moving  of  the  lever.  A,  to  the  left, 
fixes  it  for  a  time  exposure.  As 
shown  to  the  right,  it  is  set  for  an 
instantaneous  cx[x>Bure.  B  is  the 
release  trigger  and  £the  pneumatic 
pump.  Tbe  shutter  sets  on  the  hood 
of  the  lens,  but  can  be  arranged  to 
TBI  haddob  shdtteb.  operate  between  them. 
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WIirTBINGHAM'8    QUICK    SHUTTSB. 


nc.1. 


This  shutter  was  devised  by  Mr.  Wint- 
ringham  to  make  very  rapid  exposures.  It 
is  in  a  neat  case  and  may  be  placed  behind 
or  in  front  of  the  lens.  From  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Photographic  Times  An- 
nual^ 1889,  I  make  the  following  extracts : 
"  Fig.  1  shows  the  shutter  set,  ready  for 
making  an  exposure.  Fig.  2  shows  it  imme- 
diately after  the  exposure  has  been  made. 
Two  disks  of  hard  rubber  ^  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  are  pivoted  at  the  points 
A,  A,  connected  at  opposite  sides  of  their 
respective  centers  by  the  bar  5B,  are 
operated  by  an  elastic  band  stretched  from 
the  string  running  over  the  pulleys  FF. 

"The  bar  pivoted  D  follows  the  left- 
hand  shutter,  moving   from   the   position 
which  it  occupies  in   Fig.   1   to  its    posi- 
tion in  Fig.  2,  and  prevents  any  rebound  ; 
wiNTBiNGHAM's  QUICK  SHUTTER.         ^  fault  lu  most  all  Quick-acting  shutters. 

The  rod  E  having  a  hooked  end  at  the  bottom  projecting  through  the 
slot  cut  in  the  shutter,  is  simply  used  to  set  the  shutter.  Pulling  it  upward 
raises  the  shutter  as  in  Fig.  1.  Before  this  can  be  done  the  rebound  bar  D 
has  to  be  pushed  slightly  to  one  side.  When  the  shutter  is  raised  the  release 
trigger  C  catches  and  holds  it  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  A  light  spring 
pressing  against  the  rebound  bar  D  causes  it  to  follow  the  shutter  as  soon  as 
released. 

'*  Normally  if  the  stiing  to  which  the  rubber  band  is  attached  is  stretched 
so  its  loop  will  pass  over  and  catch  upon  the  knob  on  rod  E,  as  high  a  speed 
will  be  given  as  is  ordinarily  needed.  By  having  other  pugs  to  the  left  a 
lower  speed  may  be  given.  The  overlap  on  each  slide  is  considerable,  in 
order  that  they  may  acquire  a  good  velocity  before  the  apertures  coincide 
before  the  lens." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Wintringham  has  adopted  the  idea  of  impart- 
ing a  small  movement  to  the  shutter-leaves  near  their  pivot  to  obtain  rapid 
movement  of  the  aperture  section.  He  has  done  some  excellent  work  with 
this  simple  mechanism. 

GlSlSDAIiE'S    DOUBIiB    SEOTOB    BIiADE    SHUTTEB. 

The  sketch  shows  two  sector  shaped  blades  of  thin  hard  rubber  pivoted 
loosely  on  one  axis.  On  the  outer  face  of  each  at  the  pivot,  secured  by 
rivets,  is  a  thin  circular  metal  disk  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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£ach  blade  has  rather  long  apertures  cut  to  allow  a  full  exposure  of  the  lens 
when  they  pass  each  other.  Extending  from  opposite  points  to  the  same 
center  on  each  metal  disk  to  one  side  and  connected  with  a  pivoted  lever  are 
two  rods.  The  slow  movement  of  the  lever  in  one  direction  causes  the  rapid 
movement  of  each  shutter  blade  in  opposite  directions,  as  will  readily  be 
seen  in  the  sketch.  The  lever  is  propelled  by  a  spring  whose  tension  is  easily 
decreased  or  increased,  as  shown.  A  pivoted  release  trigger  is  at  the  bottom. 
The  dotted  line  shows  the  outline  of  the  camera  box.  The  shutter  is  intended 
to  be  secured  in  front  of  the  lens.  It  Is  very  easily  made,  is  simple  and 
certain  in  its  working.  By  suitable  means  it  can  be  held  open  for  focusing 
or  for  time  exposures. 


(jRlHDALE'S  SHUTTBB. 

The  dotted  line  repreflcnts  the  outline  of  the  detective  camera  box.  A  and^B  are  the  two  shutter 
bliulea.  8e4!tor  shaped,  moving  In  opposite  directions,  whose  apertures  coincide  when  opposite  the 
lens.  Pivoted  on  opposite  sides  of  their  respective  centers  are  two  rods,  connected  to  a  single  pivoted 
lever,  C.  This  is  propelled  by  a  spring  as  shown,  whose  tension  is  readily  Increased  or  decreased, 
for  rapid  or  slow  work.  The  released  trigger  is  at  the  bottom.  When  pressed  up  the  lever  C  flys 
outward  and  the  shutters  mov^  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 

(To  6c  con^maed.) 

»  »» 


Club    Sketches. 

THE    CINCINNATI    CAMERA    CLUB. 

tHE  Cincinnati  Camera  Club  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  widespread 
interest  that  within  a  few  years  past  has  been  taken  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  out-of-door  photography.  In  January,  1884,  the  club  was 
organized  with  but  twenty-one  members.  From  this  modest  beginning,  the 
growth  of  the  club  has  been  regular,  healthy,  and  permanent,  so  that  now 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  are  on  the  membership  roll,  or  an  average 
annual  increase  of  about  the  number  started  with.  Unlike  most  of  the 
photographic  societies  of  the  country,  the  membership  is  confined  exclusively 
to  those  who  do  not  earn  their  living  with  a  camera.  In  many  of  the  clubs, 
professional  photographers  are  found,  but  as  yet  no  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club  for  their  admission. 
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A  great  variety  of  interests  is  represeDted  iu  the  club  patroos,  and 
mecbaDJCB  aad  millioDatres,  uuiversit;  professors  and  retired  merchaote, 
artists  and  architects,  engineers  and  cbemists.  journalists  and  piiblisbers, 
manufacturerB   and  stock    dealers,  bankers    and  underwriters,  lawyers   and 


The  Recei^ton  Room. 
doctors  are  all  found  among  the  active  workers.      The  above  eniimcratioa 
does  not  include  the  ladies,  of  whom  there  are  ten  and  who,  in  the  character 
of  work  done,  rank  along  with  the  best  photographers  in  the  club. 

At  first,  a  small  third  story  back  room  answered  every  purpose  for  the 
club's  meeting  place  aud  headquarters,  but  with  an  increased  membership 
came  a  demand  for  more  comfortable  accommodations  and  better  facilities 
for  dark-room  work.  About  four  years  ago,  permission  was  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  to  the  club  to  form  a  Section  in  Pho- 
tography, and  what  had  been  previously  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Camera 
Club  then  became  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
Natural  History,  though  the  original  name  has  been  retained  for  the  purposes 
of  the  clnb  literature,  and  the  club  is  still  known  among  photographic 
societies  as  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club. 

The  club  in  its  present  location  has  fitted  up  expensive  dark-rooms,  of 
which  it  has  two,  with  every  appliance  convenient  for.  or  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  photographic  work,  and  a  handsome  reading-room  and  library, 
the  latter  stocked  with  all  the  leading  journals  and  publications  of  the  day. 
For  its  meetings,  the  club  has  the  use  of  a  lai^e  lecture  room  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  which  the  club  has  equipped  with  a 
permanent  roller  screen  eight  feet  square,  and  a  stand  for  ils  gas  cylinders 
and  fourth-range,  single,  Gregg  lantern.  The  advantages  of  a  lantern 
always  ready  for  nse,  with  only  a  moment's  adjustment  necessary,  and  a 
screen  put  into  place  as  easily  as  a  window  shade  is  raised  or  lowered,  are  so 
obvious  as  not  to  call  for  special  comment. 
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The  regular  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  od  tbe  first  and  third  Uondny 
nights  of  each  moDth,  an<l  aD  annual  meeting,  at  which  reports  of  committees 
are  heard  and  offlcera  for  the  ensuing  year  elected,  is  held  on  the  first  Monday 
night  of  April  in  each  year.  All  buBinesa  coming  before  the  club  is  trans- 
acted at  the  first  meeting  night  in  each  month,  while  the  second  is  less 
formal  and  more  social  in  its  nature. 


During  the  time  each  winter  when  the  Interchange  Lantern  Slides  are  ou 
the  circuit,  the  second  meeting  of  each  month  is  largely  given  up  to  them. 
After  the  Interchange  elides  have  been  shown,  members  are  invited  to  submit 
slides  of  their  own,  either  for  testing  them  or  for  the  purposes  of  having 
them  criticiBe<l,  a  privilege  that  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  to  tbe 
mutual  benefit  of  club  and  exhibitor. 

Two  features  may  be  said  to  have  grown  into  and  become  a  part  of  the 
r^ular  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club.  One  is  the  annual  excursion 
which  occurs  on  Decoration  Day.  Each  year  since  the  club  was  organized, 
its  members  have  joined  in  a  day's  outing,  and  no  more  profitable  meeting  of 
the  club  is  held  than  this  one,  where  for  the  time  being  all  the  members  are 
on  equal  terms  so  far  as  existing  photographic  conditions  are  concerned. 

It  was  upon  returning  fi-om  the  first  of  these  excursions  on  May  30,  1884, 
while  a  number  of  the  members  were  discussing  the  subject  of  a  change  in 
the  club  name,  that  the  term  "Camera  Club"  was  suggested  as  an  appro- 
priate title  for  an  association  of  photographers. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  it  adopted  tbe  name  "  The  Cincinnati 
Camera  Club,"  and  was  the  first  society,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  this 
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country  or  abroad,  to  adopted  a  name  which  has  since  come  to  be  regarded 
as  common  property  in  a  majority  of  the  ptiotograpbic  societies  which  have 
been  recently  organized. 

New  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  eome  with  each  successive 
excursion,  and  the  club's  membership  list  is  sure  to  be  augmented  as  the 
day  for  the  "outing"  approaches. 

Another  feature  which  has  marked  the  Cincinnati  Club's  work  has  been  a 
public  exhibition  once  a  year  of  a  series  of  lant«rn  slides  made  from  the 
negatives  of  its  members.  Within  three  mouths  after  the  club's  organization 
in  1844.  the  first  of  these  exhibitions  was  given,  and  the  following  year  the 
cinb  sent  an  exchange  of  slides  to  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers which  was  the  beginning  of  what  has  since  become  "The 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange." 


TUE  DABK  KOUM. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
owes  its  origin  and  development  largely  to  the  energy  and  earnestness  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Cincinnati  Club  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  inter- 
change, and  labored  unceasingly  until  the  orgauization  was  squarely  on  its 
feet.  These  annual  club  exhibitions  have  done  more  to  increase  the  club 
membership  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  The  aim  has  always  been  to 
make  them  thoroughly  papular  and  i-epresentative  of  the  club's  work,  and 
every  member  has  been  encouraged  to  undertake  the  making  of  lantern  slides 
and  to  furnish  at  least  a  single  specimen  of  bis  work  for  public  exhibition 
purposes. 

How  well  this  has  succeeded  is  best  seen  in  the  last  exhibition  given  on 
March  9, 1889,  when  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  slides  were  shown  that 
had  been  contributed  by  thirty-three  members,  no  one  person  furnishing  more 
than  nine  slides. 

Each  year  some  novel  effect  is  introduced  and  variety  is  thus  given  the 
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entertainment.  The  audiences,  aside  from  the  members  of  the  club,  are 
present  by  invitation  only,  and  so  popular  have  these  exhibitions  become 
that  they  are  looked  forward  to  with  as  much  interest  as  any  social  event  of 
the  season. 

Careful  and  scientific  projection  on  a  perfectly  opaque  surface  with  the 
largest  sized  objectives,  has  brought  a  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of 
lantern  slides  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  traveling 
lecturer  with  his  tilted  lantern,  and  loosely  suspended  sheet  of  muslin,  called 
a  screen. 

The  club's  management  is  vested  in  six  committees  who  have  charge 
respectively  of  the  annual  excursion,  an  annual  exhibition  of  prints,  the 
club  album,  the  annual  lantern  exhibition,  slides  for  the  interchange,  and  a 
programme  for  each  regular  meeting. 

The  rooms  of  the  club,  at  No.  108  Broadway,  are  always  open,  and 
visiting  photographers,  whether  members  of  other  societies  or  not,  are  always 
welcome  at  the  club  meetings,  and  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
club's  reading  and  dark-rooms  whenever  they  are  in  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  the  club  has  taken  pleasure  in  entertaining  a  number 
of  distinguished  devotees  of  the  black  art,  among  whom  were  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walmsley,  Prof.  Edward  Muybridge,  and  Professor  and  Madame  LePlongeon. 
The  club  is  a  happy  refuge  from  business  and  professional  cares,  and 
occupies  a  not  unimportant  place  in  the  affections  of  its  members.  The 
present  officers  of  the  club  are :  President,  George  Bullock  ;  Vice-President, 
William  Hubbell  Fisher ;  Recording  Secretary,  Emery  H.  Barton ;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  H.  C.  Fithian  ;  Treasurer,  Aaron  Prince;  Librarian, 
Arch.  I.  Carson.  Soon  after  the  club  moved  into  its  new  quarters  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  the  rooms,  which  we  found  very  conveniently  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  equipped  with  every  appliance  needful 
to  the  amateur.  The  club- room  or  reading-room  is  very  nicely  furnished  and 
has  an  attractive  mantel-piece  over  a  grate  fire  shown  in  our  illustration.  The 
illustrations  are  made  from  Mr.  A.  Denniston  Smith's  negatives,  a  member 
of  the  club. 

•«♦--• 

Photography   as   an   Aid   to   Artists- 

By  F.  A.  Hbthbrinoton. 

'here  is  something  about  photographs  made  by  a  person  possessed  of 
regular  art  training,  that  gives  to  them  an  artistic  value,  and  this  fact 
is  so  evident  and  prevailing  that  it  has  forced  itself  directly  against 
the  well-known  prejudice  of  artists  so  strongly  that  there  are  now  but  few 
painters  and  illustrators,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  that  do  not  recognize  it. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  camera  is  now  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
as  an  assistant  by  many  of  them,  and  no  apology  is  considered  necessary. 
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Many  of  our  best  American  artists  use  the  camera  with  great  effect,  but  if 
one  will  take  note  of  it,  he  will  find  that  he  can  readily  pick  out  those 
illustrations  in  the  making  of  which  the  camera  lent  its  aid,  for  there  are 
certain  ear-marks  that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  usual  art  school  course  of 
an  artist's  training  can  always  detect. 

Now  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  adapt  the  camera  to 
artistic  needs  ?  Even  artists  who  a  few  years  ago  had  strong  arguments  to 
offer  against  this  innovation  do  not  now  maintain  that  position  so  strongly, 
for  many  able  men  use  the  camera  to  a  large  extent  in  illustrative  work. 
To  use  the  camera  properly  for  artistic  ends  a  man  must  be  an  artist,  and 
one  who  is  not,  cannot  produce  interesting  results.  The  artist  cares  nothing 
for  the  photograph  as  a  photograph  ;  he  aims  beyond  that,  and,  to  a  certain 
ext^t,  gets  many  artistic  qualities  in  his  work  ;  not  qualities  of  photographic 
excellence,  to  be  sure,  but  expressions  of  sentiment,  which  come  from  his 
happy  intuitive  faculty  of  arrangement,  commonly  called  composition. 

No  collection  of  amateur  work  is  so  interesting,  to  one  who  understands 
it,  as  that  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  portfolio  of  a  clever  artist.  It 
is  generally  very  bad  technically,  either  under  or  over-exposed,  and  more  or 
less  carelessly  printed  on  odds  and  ends  of  paper,  bromide  and  platinum  prints 
prevailing,  but  every  print  will  have  an  indescribable  charm ;  much  the  same 
as  that  which  is  inherent  in  a  slight,  clever  sketch  made  with  pencil  or  brush. 
It  is  this  subtile  quality  that  at  once  marks  the  artist,  and  is  part  of  himself. 
There  are  no  rules  governing  it,  and  no  one  can  impart  to  another  the  secret 
of  its  existence. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  main  issue,  from  which  I  have  wandered,  if  an 
artist  conceives  his  picture  in  his  mind's  eye  in  its  entirety,  why  should  he 
not  use  the  camera  as  an  instrument  or  means  to  realize  the  end  in  view? 
To  fix  permanently  evanescent  bits  of  action  or  expression  which  are  so 
fleeting  that  the  memory  can  but  weakly  hold  them  ?  The  argument  that 
would  be  advanced  against  this  proposition  is  that  a  tendency  is  developed 
in  the  artist  to  lean  overmuch  upon  the  photograph,  to  become  careless  of 
observation  and  lax  in  the  discipline  in  the  eye  of  drawing.  There  is  a  very 
solid  foundation  for  such  an  argument,  and  I  believe  that  every  trained 
artist  has  a  secret  feeling  that  this  is  true.  The  admission  of  this  is  an 
admission  of  weakness,  but  at  the  same  time  the  weakness  is  one  common  to 
all  human  nature.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  lean  upon  something  than  to 
stand  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  camera  is  destined  to  cut  an  important  figure 
in  all  illustrated  work  of  the  future,  and  I  believe  that  its  effect  will  be  to 
generally  improve  the  character  of  such  work,  in  that  it  will  lie  closer  to 
nature,  and,  although  the  use  of  the  camera  may  be  disastrous  to  some  of 
the  weaker  illustrators,  I  do  not  think  it  will  hamper  the  ability  of  the  better 
ones  who  use  it  subjectively. 

There  are  a  great  many  sides  to  the  question  whether  photography  should 
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or  should  not  be  recognized  more  heartily  by  the  artistic  fraternity.  As  a 
mediam  of  reproduction  it  is  known  to  most  of  them  in  its  simplest  form 
only,  yet  some  of  its  highest  branches  should  appeal  to  them  strongly.  Take 
for  instance  the  beautiful  process  of  Albert,  for  reproductive  work.  This 
process  is  now  known  more  or  less  generally  as  the  photo-gelatine  process, 
and  is  often  erroneously  termed  photo-gravure.  There  are  many  now  in  the 
trade  who  make  a  specialty  of  some  modification  or  another  of  this  old 
process  for  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  and  most  of  these  people 
jealously  guard  their  particular  process  as  a  close  secret.  If  the  facts  were 
known,  however,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  are  all  working  the  same  old 
process,  differing  from  one  another  in  detail  only.  Modern  advances  in 
chemistry  and  mechanics  have  reduced  this  method  of  reproduction  to  a  very 
simple  basis,  and  there  is  no  reason'  why  the  artist  should  not  use  it  per- 
sonally, and  thus  place  his  work  directly  before  the  public  without  the 
intervention  of  the  publisher,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  now  sends  forth 
prints  from  his  etchings.  Artists'  clubs  could  by  this  means  issue  charming 
reproductions  of  their  work,  and  they  would  have  the  merit  of  being  auto- 
graphic. Divested  of  the  mystery  and  secrecy  with  which  the  publisher 
surrounds  his  methods,  this  process  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  If  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  make  his  own  plates  he  can  get  the  best  of  results  with  a 
remarkably  cheap  outfit  aside  from  his  camera.  If  the  negative  be  made 
from  the  drawing  by  a  professional  photographer,  matters  are  simple  indeed, 
and  the  printing  is  easier  than  the  printing  from  copper  plates,  by  long  odds. 
I  have  noticed  that  most  artists  of  ability  have  a  large  amount  of  natural  me- 
chanical faculty,  and  vice  versa^  that  men  eminent  in  constructive  mechanics 
generally  have  natural,  though  untrained,  artistic  faculty.  Possibly  there  is  an 
analogy  between  these  widely  separated  pursuits,  in  that  they  each  require  the 
existence  of  the  creative  genius.  Therefore,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  an 
artist  could  handle  the  mechanical  part  of  this  business  with  eminent  success, 
and  further  believe  that  he  would  find  it  a  beneficial  relaxation  frofn  other 
work,  or  idleness,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whether  he  would  be  finiincially 
repaid  for  this  labor  is  another  matter.  The  American  people  are  appre- 
ciative of  successful  effort,  and  the  fact  that  certain  publishers  have  made 
fortunes  in  this  direction  would  indicate  that  a  numerous  public  would  be 
quick  to  purchase  autographic  collectious  of  reproductions  coming  direct 
from  the  artist's  hands,  and  pay  liberally  for  them. 

There  are  other  branches  of  photography  that  should  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  artist.  If  he  cares  to  go  deeper  into  process  work  he  will  find 
an  interesting  field  for  effort  in  photo-gravure  proper.  This  is  a  copper- 
plate and  etching  process,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  is  capable  of  won- 
derful results.  At  present,  most  of  the  American  photo-gravure  productions 
are  harsh  and  crude,  but  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  because  those  who 
attempt  the  work  are  possessed  more  of  the  mechanical  than  the  artistic 
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faculty.  Gradually  the  artist  is  drawing  into  closer  communion  with  the 
public,  and  the  result  is  advantageous  to  both.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  wood-engraver's  interpretive  trade  or  art  is  now  seen  in  our 
illustrated  periodicals.  In  this  respect  photographic  processes  have  been  a 
boon  to  both  artist  and  public,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  public  has  not 
been  appreciative.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  artist  make  use  of  some  of 
these  higher  processes  to  give  to  the  public  limited  editions  of  reproductions 
of  his  work?  Such  reproductions  would  not,  of  course,  rank  with  the  line 
etching,  yet  they  would  form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  portfolio  of  any 
collector. 


th:e: 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Last  November,  in  an  iDformal  address  before  the  CiiieiDiiati  Natural 
History  Society,  Mr.  George  Bullock,  President  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera 
Club,  spoke  of  the  remarkable  aid  photography  gave  to  the  illustration  of 
natural  subjects.  Since  its  discovery  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  educators 
ever  introduced,  for  by  it  not  only  the  finest  works  of  art  have  been  repro- 
duced, but  also  the  grander  works  of  nature.  The  use  of  the  lantern  and 
lantern  slides  were  a  great  aid  to  the  lecturer  on  Natural  History  subjects, 
since  by  them  people  are  educated  by  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  There  is 
DO  doubt  when  both  means  are  used  the  education  is  more  easily  imparted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  lantern  should  be  very  extensively  used  for 
purposes  of  illustrations,  when  lantern  slides  are  so  easily  and  certainly 
made  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  with  the  use  of  the  new  developers. 
It  is  a  much  easier  matter  for  an  amateur  to  make  a  set  of  negatives  of  a 
given  subject  and  from  them  produce  creditable  lantern  slides,  than  to  make 
silver  prints  from  the  same.  The  winter  months  are  particularly  useful  for 
lantern  work. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Thompson,  lately  manager  of  the  Blair  Camera  Company's 
Chicago  house,  writes  us  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  an  engagement  with 
parties  looking  for  a  competent  manager.  IJe  has  been  many  years  in  the 
business  and  thoroughly  understands  the  business  in  all  its  branches.  He 
writes  us  further  that  Chicago  is  a  good  place  to  invest  money  in  the  photo- 
supply  business. 

Two-Solution  Development, — One  of  the  best  methods  of  development  is 
.  to  mix  two  solutions,  one  strong  in  pyro  and  bromide,  and  weak  in  alkali ; 
the  other  weak  in  pyro  and  bromide,  but  strong  in  alkali.  The  plate  is 
placed  in  the  latter  developer  first.  With  a  correct  exposure  the  image  will 
appear  rapidly,  and  gradually  acquire  general  density.  If  the  image  flashes 
up  at  once  it  is  a  sign  of  over-exposure,  and  the  plate  should  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  first  developer  to  gain  density. 

Saturated  Solviioiis  in  Cold  Weather. — We  strongly  deprecate  the  use 
of  saturated  solutions  on  account  of  their  variability  with  the  temperature. 
A  saturated  solution  made  up  in  warm  weather  will  show  a  considerable 
deposit  in  cold  weather,  a  state  of  things  which  makes  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy  impossible. 

Bichromate  Intensijtcation. — Mr.  J.  Werge  recommends  staining  a  weak 

negative  a  ruddy  color  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 

which  stains  the  plate  all  over  and  gives  neither  fog  nor  local  obscuration. 

We   have  often  intensified  negatives  in  a  solution   of  yellow  aniline   with 

uniformly    good    results.       If   a   deeper  tinge  is  desired    than  is   at   first 

obtained  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solutions.     The 

same  result  is  obtained  by  fixing  and  washing  a  number  of  light-struck  plates 

and  then  staining  them  of  different  intensities.      These  screens  are  to  be 

placed  over  the  negative  after  it  is  in  the  printing  frame. 

*'  I  stood  upon  the  wave-girt  strand, 
And,  in  thoughtful  mood, 
I  drew  upon  the  yielding  sand 

The  face  of  her  I  wooed. 
The  wind-tossed  waves  swept  past. 
The  face  was  gone  forever : 
"  False  waves,"  I  cried, ''  oh,  cruel  hlast. 
Again  I  trust  you  never. 
I  will  a  "  Montauk  "  camera  get, 

And  with  some  **  Eagle  **  plates  in  store, 
1*11  wait  and  watch,  with  shutter  set, 

To  get  a  picture  of  my  pet, 
That  I  may  keep  forevermore." 

—Photographic  Scrap  {slightly  altered). 

Specialists  in  Photography. — We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  our 
leading  amateurs  should  select  some  special  department  of  photography  for 
exhaustive  study  for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity.  More  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  this  division  of  labor  and  concentration  of  energy  than  is 
possible  under  our  present  methods.     Several  fascinating  applications  of  the 
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art  remain  unexploited  Bimply  because  no  one  has  thought  or  eared  to  inves- 
tigate them.  The  societies  have  done  something  in  this  direction  but  there 
is  much  left  to  attract  and  reward  the  painstaking  investigator. 

Slow  vs.  Rapid  Plates  for  Landscape  Work, — We  have  always  been  a 
believer  in  the  superiority  of  slow  plates  for  the  general  run  of  landscape 
work,  and  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  slowest  plate  we  could 
obtain  for  that  purpose.  Wishing  to  give  the  matter  a  thorough  test  we  have 
recently  made  series  of  exposures  on  the  same  subjects  using  a  rapid  plate 
with  which  we  were  well  acquainted,  Carbutt's  '^  B  "  plates  and  films  coated 
with  a  slow  transparency  emulsion.  The  comparative  sensitiveness  of  the 
films  were  tested  in  a  sensitometer  and  the  exposures  made  to  correspond. 
Each  plate  was  in  turn  exposed  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  every  case  the 
results  after  development,  fixing  and  printing  were  in  favor  of  the  slowest 
plates,  which,  besides  being  more  easily  developed,  gave  more  brilliant  prints. 

Index  to  Vol.  L — By  mistake  a  number  of  copies  of  the  January  number 
were  sent  out  without  the  index  to  Vol.  I.  If  those  who  failed  to  receive 
the  index  will  kindly  notify  us  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  the  omission. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Blakely,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  sends  a  print  of  a  hunting  lodge 
from  a  negative  made  by  moonlight.  Time  of  exposure,  three  hours,  Cramer 
plate.  The  print  shows  a  fair  amount  of  detail  and  presents  a  feature  which 
Mr.  Blakely  asks  to  have  explained,  viz.,  an  irregular  white  line  across  the 
front  and  one  end  of  the  building,  looking,  as  Mr.  Blakely  writes,  as  if 
something  had  crawled  along  under  the  piazza  and  back  of  the  posts  which 
support  it,  stopping  occasionally,  crossing  its  own  track  several  times.  The 
only  explanation  we  can  give  of  the  singular  appearance  is  that  a  person 
carrying  a  lantern  had  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza  while  the  lens  was 
open.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  our 
theory. 

Abney*s  Mercury  and  Silver  Intensifier. — The  following  is  the  formula  for 
what  Captain  Abney  calls  ^^  the  best  intensifier  ** : 

A — Bichloride  of  meroary, 100  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium 100  grains. 

Water, 10  ounces. 

B—Nitrate  of  silver, 100  grains. 

Water, 10  ounces. 

To  this  last  is  added  a  100-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  till  the 
precipitate  first  formed  is  nearly  all  re-dissolved.  The  well-washed  plate  is 
immersed  in  solution  A  till  bleached.  It  is  then  well  washed  and  immersed 
in  solution  B  till  it  is  blackened  completely  through  the  film  and  again 
thoroughly  washed. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  &  Film  Company  has  sold  all  its  business  rights 
and  good- will  to  the  Eastman  Company.  The  new  company  is  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000,  and  will  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  the  reliable 
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line  of  goods  which  has  made  the  name  of  Eastman  famous.     The  officers  of 
.the  company  are  the  same  as  nnder  the  old  regime. 

Hydroquinone  Developer  for  Bromide  Paper, — Mr.  E.  J.  Doherty  recom- 
mends the  following : 

Carbonate  of  8oda» 56  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 35  grains. 

Hydroquinone, 4  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

One  ounce  of  this  with  two  ounces  of  water  forms  the  developer. 

Toning  Baths. — Some  exceptions  having  been  taken  to  the  formula  for  a 
toning  bath  given  in  the  December  number  we  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the 
statements  there  made.  As  the  result  of  our  experiments  we  would  advise 
that  the  amount  of  salt  be  increased  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The 
amount  originally  given,  two  grains,  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
although  several  of  our  readers  have  written  us  that  the  method  recommended 
had  helped  over  a  difficult  place  in  their  photographic  work.  We  are  well 
aware  that  other  methods  give  equally  good  results.  We  did  not  give  the 
method  in  question  as  the  only  possible  one,  but  simply  as  that  by  which  one 
professional  obtained  uniformly  satisfactory  results.  We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute 
considered  the  matter  worthy  of  mention  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  we  may 
add  that  our  own  silvering  bath  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Newton,  forty 
grains  of  silver  and  an  equal  amount  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Some  interesting  remarks  on  this  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Institute. 

Photography  is  now  talked  about  so  much  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
that  a  correspondent  suggests  the  idea  of  keeping  a  photographic  scrap-book, 
in  which  one  may  preserve  all  the  articles  found  published  on  the  subject. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  interested  readers. 
Says  our  correspondent:  '^  One  meets  with  articles  on  our  pet  subject 
almost  daily,  in  the  newspapers,  journals,  and  magazines.  I  commenced  a 
photographic  scrap-book  about  a  year  ago  ;  it  is  nearly  full  and  Vol.  II.  will 
soon  be  started." 

An  excellent  rule  for  photographic  societies  and  clubs  to  establish, 
would  be  that  all  new  members  should  supply  a  photograph  of  themselves 
with  their  autograph,  which  should  be  kept  in  the  club  album.  Thus  a  pho- 
tographic record  of  membership  would  be  kept  which  in  time  would  become 
quite  interesting  and  valuable.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  some 
time  ago  by  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  but  was 
never  followed  up  by  the  officers,  so  that  only  a  few  photographs  were 
obtained. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclentlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  aniatears  generally.  Onr  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Fleld-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  aoth  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.]  __^^_^______ 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. — The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held 
Thursday,  January  2d.  The  newly  elected  officers  are  the  following :  President,  C.  M. 
Trowbride;  Vice-President,  H.  Ladd;  Treasurer,  M.  Forman;  Secretary,  H.  P.  Sewall.  An 
informal  reception  and  exhibition  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  No.  412  Jay  Street, 
December  28th,  which  was  very  successful  and  enjoyable. 

yew  York  Camera  Club.— At  the  annual  meeting  held  Wednesday,  January  8th,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  David  Williams;  Secretary,  H.  T.  Duffield; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Devlin;  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  H.  6.  Piffard,  W.  Townsend 
Ck>lbron,  and  W.  J.  Cassard.  Changes  were  made  in  the  by-laws,  fixing  the  annual  dues 
at  $25.00,  and  allowing  members  of  other  incorporated  photographic  societies  to  join  the 
club  without  the  payment  of  the  initiation  fee. 

On  January  15th  Professor  Romeyn  Hitchcock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  Japan,  illustrating  it  with  lantern-slide  views. 

Niagara  Camera  Clt/b.^-ThiB  new  club  was  organized  December  30th,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  :  President,  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanborn;  Vice-President,  Wm.  H.  Case;  Sec- 
retary, Lewis  Holmes;  Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Van  Valkenburgh.  A  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  a  code  of  by-laws  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Marlboro  Camera  Club. — At  the  annual  meeting  held  Tuesday  evening,  January  7th,  the 
following  list  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  coming  season  :  President,  H.  C.  Russell;  Vice- 
President,  Alfred  M.  Howe;  Secretary,  Geo.  L.  Stevens;  Treasurer,  Dr.  O.  H.  Stevens; 
Librarian,  J.  P.  J.  Otterson.  Various  re|>orts  were  read  showing  the  club  to  be  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  evening  was  closed  with  the  exhibition  of  slides  from  Dr.  Stevens's 
fine  collection.  A  member  of  the  club,  Mr.  J.  M.  Edwards,  was  recently  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  flash-light  groups  in  the  competitive  exhibition  of  C.  E.  Hopkins,  Brooklyn. 
Although  Mr.  Edwards  is  over  seventy  years  old  he  is  as  enthusiastic  as  any  of  the  younger 
members.    The  preparation  of  a  club  album  of  Marlboro  views  is  in  contemplation. 

Detroit  AnuUeur  Photographic  Society. —We  have  received  an  invitation  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  rooms  at  42  State  Street,  on  January  14th.  The  invitation  is  neatly  gotten 
up  and  reflects  credit  on  the  society.  The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  an  address  of 
welcome  and  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides.  The  officers  are:  President,  James  Joy; 
Vice-President,  H.  L.  Wilton;  Secretary,  J.  E.  Lockwood;  Treasurer,  D.  Farrand  Henry. 

Schuylkill  Camera  Club.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
January  9th.  It  was  decided  that  the  club's  first  annual  exhibition  take  the  form  of  a 
lantern-slide  exhibition,  and  that  the  members  be  requested  to  prepare  slides  for  that 
purpose.  Both  slides  and  negatives  must  be  the  work  of  the  members  presenting  the  slides. 
The  secretary  reported  a  membership  of  forty-four— forty-two  active  and  two  honorary. 

Brookline  Camera  Club.— At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  club  in  the  new  year  the 
election  of  officers  took  place,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  H.  R.  Hallett;  Vice- 
President,  E.  E.  Truette;  Secretary,  Miss  Mabelle  Armstrong;  Treasurer,  Sumner  Foster. 
The  above,  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson  and  Miss  Helen  Richards,  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  club  is  growing  very  rapidly,  admitting  several  new  members  at  each 
meeting,  and  promises  well.  A  set  of  lantern  slides  is  to  be  made  to  enable  the  club  to  join 
the  exchange,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  members  is  looked  for  at  an  early  date. 

Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.— Criticism  of  American  Photographic 
Literature.— Silver  Printing  Baths,  and  Toning  SoltUion.— At  the  last  informal  meeting 
(December  18th)  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  it  was  proposed  by 
the  executive  committee  to  spend  a  portion  of  time  at  each  informal  meeting  of  the 
Section  in  reviewing  photographic  literature,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  might  be  suggested  by 
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any  of  the  members.  By  this  means  many  valuable  books  mif^ht  be  brought  to  the  front 
that  were  now  lying  idle  on  the  shelves  of  the  book-seller  or  in  the  libraries  of  photographic 
societies.  Or  in  other  words,  it  might  serve  as  a  means  to  stimulate  a  disposition  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  art.  It  might  give,  too,  an  opportunity  to  those  who 
ignore  the  value  of  books,  to  state  definitely  in  what  their  objections  consisted. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said:  "  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  these  informal  meetings  are  interested  more  or  less  in  the  literature 
of  this  art  science,  and  use  it  as  a  means,  both  of  recreation  and  instruction.  We  have  all, 
no  doubt,  in  thus  occupying  a  portion  of  our  leisure  time,  met  with  articles  or  formulas 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  student  of  photography.  We  have  also  sometimes  met  with 
formulas  quite  different  from  those  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  and  therefore  inclined 
to  believe  them  useless.  This  belief,  however,  has  often  been  modified  by  consulting  with 
others  who  have  had  a  wider  experience,  so  that  what  we  once  regarded  as  false,  we  are 
now  able  to  demonstrate  as  true.  Now  I  propose,  instead  of  condemning  a  writer  simply 
because  he  does  not  confirm  our  theories  and  belief,  to  call  attention  to  such  variation  of 
opinion  in  order  to  obtain  not  the  experience  of  one,  but  of  many;  and  thus  learn,  perhaps, 
a  variety  of  ways  by  which  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished.  I  brought  with  me, 
to-night,  a  single  number  of  Anthony* s  Bulletin  and  the  Ambrican  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, both  of  which  journals  are  worthy  of  great  praise,  and  in  which  are  often  to  be 
found  some  single  formula  or  item  of  information  far  more  valuable  to  the  practical  or 
amateur  photographer  than  a  year's  subscription  to  both  these  journals.  But  in  both  these 
excellent  periodicals  we  may  occasionally  meet  with  statements  that  do  not  tally  with  our 
experience.  For  example,  in  the  last  named  journal,  page  176,  where  a  formula  for  printing 
and  toning  albumen  paper,  the  writer  says:  *'  Use  one  grain  of  gold  for  each  half  sheet  of 
paper;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  ten  grains;  and  salt  twenty  grains.  The  above,  are  dissolved 
in  ten  ounces  of  water;  the  salt  being  introduced  to  properly  bleach  the  deeply  printed 
proofs."  Now  this  formula  may  be  all  right  and  yet  it  differs  widely  from  my  mode  of 
making  toning  baths.  I  have  found  one  grain  of  gold  suflicient  to  tone  a  sheet  of  paper,  but 
never  two  grains  of  salt  in  each  ounce  of  water  sufficient  to  bleach  deeply  printed  proofs. 
One  of  the  best  formulas  I  have  ever  used  is  to  dissolve  in  every  four  ounces  of  water  sixty 
grains  of  borax  and  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  After  the  prints  are  toned  and  fixed, 
soak  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  them  but 
to  prevent  their  blistering.  If  they  remain  in  this  solution  too  short  a  time,  or  the  solution 
is  too  weak,  they  will  sometimes  blister  in  spite  of  the  salt.  A  good  plan  is  to  add  slowly 
the  washing  water  to  the  salt  solution  until  the  last  trace  of  salt  has  been  removed.  By 
taking  this  precaution  I  have  invariably  avoided  blistering  the  prints. 

Prof.  P.  G.  Duchochois  said :  **  I  believe  two  grains  of  salt  in  each  ounce  of  toning  solution 
of  not  much  use  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  although  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  gold  might  be 
sufficient  to  tone,  if  the  solution  is  hot,  I  should  certainly  prefer  a  much  stronger  bath." 

Messrs.  Newton  and  Faris  also  favored  the  use  of  a  strong  toning  solution  and  a  40-grain 
bath  for  silvering  the  paper  rather  than  60-grain,  as  recommended  in  the  article  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Newton  said  :  "  I  have  made  unexceptionally  good  points  with  only  a  10-grain  silver 
solution,  by  simply  adding  nitrate  of  magnesia  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  keep 
the  albumen  from  dissolving  in  the  bath." 

The  hour  for  closing  (viz.,  10  o'clock  p.m.)  being  announced,  further  talk  on  the  subject 
of  printing  was  postponed  to  some  future  occasion,  and  the  chairman  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

An  interesting  informal  meeting  was  held  January  16th,  Vice-President  J.  B.  Gardner  in 
the  chair.  In  opening  the  meeting  the  chairman  spoke  of  the  helpful  influence  exerted  by  the 
informal  meetings  of  the  Section  at  which  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  was  welcomed. 
The  subject  of  photographic  literature  was  touched  upon  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
it  might  be  well  to  review  some  of  the  more  important  photographic  books  and  journals  at 
these  meetings  approving  the  good,  and  censuring  the  bad.  Other  societies  might  join  in 
the  work,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  leading  photographic 
journals  much  good  would  undoubtedly  result.     After  some  discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
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toning  of  aristotype  prints  was  brought  up.  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt  stated  that  he  had 
had  good  success  in  toning  these  prints  with  a  solution  containing  eight  ounces  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  dissolved  in  thirty  ounces  of  water,  and  to  this  is  added  fifteen  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold,  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water.  To  the  above  compound  is  added 
seventy-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and  two  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.  Mr. 
Duchochois  objected  to  this  method  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  and  sustained  his  objection 
by  giving  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  when  such  a  compound  is  made. 

The  preparation  of  plain  paper  was  next  discussed,  and  from  the  experience  of  those 
that  took  part  in  the  debate  it  was  demonstrated  that  in  the  salting  of  the  paper,  from  three 
to  fifteen  grains  of  a  chloride,  with  from  a  quarter  to  three  grains  of  gelatine  in  each  ounce 
of  water  could  be  used  for  immersing  the  paper.  Such  paper  could  be  floated  on  a  bath 
containing  forty  grains  of  silver  and  three  drops  of  aqua  ammonia  in  each  ounce  of  water, 
being  careful  to  dissolve  0-10  of  the  oxide  of  silver  with  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  thus  leaving  the 
solution  slightly  alkaline.  Another  method  recommended,  was  to  take  a  forty-grain  silver 
solution,  and  to  1-3  of  this  add  aqua  ammonia  until  the  oxide  thus  formed  was 
dissolved;  add  this  to  the  2-3  portion  of  solution,  and  re-dissolve  the  oxide  with  C.  P. 
nitrate  acid.  This  bath  should  be  slightly  alkaline,  and  applied  to  the  paper  with  a  swab 
or  brash  suitable  for  the  purpo.se.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  toning  and  fixing 
be  done  in  a  single  solution  containing: 

Hyposulphite  of  soda, 1  ounce. 

Chloride  of  gold 1  grain. 

Chloride  of  silver, 3  grains. 

Water, 6  ounces. 

With  this  bath  no  previous  washing  of  the  prints  was  required,  but  they  were  immersed  as 
taken  from  the  printing  frames.  When  sufiQciently  toned  they  were  transferred  to  a  bath 
containing  sixty  grains  of  salt  in  each  ounce  of  water,  where  they  might  remain  from  five 
to  eight  minutes,  if  darkly  printed. 

Mr.  Duchochois  stated  that  although  his  experience  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  had 
been  said,  his  own  practice  was  nevertheless  slightly  different.  For  albumen  paper  he 
strongly  recommended  a  bath  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  silver  nitrate  in  four  ounces 
of  water  and  precipitating  the  silver  with  caustic  potash.  After  washing  the  deposit, 
re-dissolve  it  with  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  add  sufiScient  water  to 
make  twelve  ounces  of  solution.  With  this  bath  the  paper  is  quickly  sensitized,  and  is 
after-treated  in  the  same  way  as  paper  silvered  with  baths  in  common  use.  That  this 
bath  is  better  than  many  I  am  familiar  with,  1  am  perfectly  convinced,  or  I  should  not 
take  the  trouble  to  speak  of  it  here. 

It  being  announced  that  the  usual  hour  (viz.,  10  o'clock)  for  closing  had  arrived,  the 
chairman  declared  the  section  adjourned. 

BoHton  Camera  Chtb. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the  rooms  Monday 
evening,  January  6th.  The  following  officers  for  1890  were  elected:  President,  Henry  N. 
Sweet;  Vice-President,  Francis  Blake;  Secretary,  Edw.  F.  Wilder;  Treasurer,  William 
€hirrison  Reed;  Librarian,  John  C.  Lee;  Executive  Committee,  F.  Alcott  Pratt,  C.  E. 
Davis,  Jr.,  S.  Henry  Hooper.  The  resignations  of  ten  members  were  read  and  accepted  and 
the  vacancies  immediately  filled  from  the  waiting  list  by  the  election  of  the  following: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Adolf.  Lomb,  J.  M.  Bassett,  Thomas  W.  Babcock,  Edmund  B.  Oarfield, 
Sylvester  Baxter,  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  R.  S.  Stearns,  and  O.  A.  Eames.  The  Treasurer's  report 
showed  a  gratifying  state  of  the  finances  of  the  club,  and  upon  his  recommendation  it  was 
voted  to  pay  the  remiander  of  the  club's  floating  debt  from  the  income  of  the  current  year. 
In  response  to  an  invitation  from  a  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter,  an  informal  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  members  was  displayed  upon  the  walls.  Although  not  quite  as  extensive 
as  the  exhibition  of  a  year  ago  it  was  creditable  and  contained  much  that  was  fine.  A  large 
proportion  of  bromides  was  noticeable,  some  contact  prints  by  this  process  by  C.  E.  Hul)- 
bard  being  noticeable  for  softness  yet  full  of  detail.  The  prize  (a  year's  subscription  to  a 
photographic  journal)  was  awarded  by  ballot  to  John  C.  Lee  for  his  study  of  a  "  Boy  with 
Violin."    Next  in  order  of  merit  was  Mr.  FrizzelPs  "  Village  Blacksmith  "  in  bromide,  and 
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Mr.  Means'  "  Unloading  Seaweed,"  in  albumen  silver.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
company  partook  of  a  collation  which  the  committee  on  entertainment  had  provided  in  the 
studio. 

The  White  Movntains.— Two  years  ago  the  Boston  Camera  Club  withdrew  from  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  desiring  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  its  working 
members  upon  the  "Illustrated  Descriptions"  of  cities  or  localities.  In  February,  1889, 
**  Boston  "  was  given  to  the  public,  and  ever  since  then  two  complete  sets  (one  in  England 
and  one  in  the  United  States)  have  been  in  active  circulation  among  the  amateur  photo- 
graphic societies.  The  reception  accorded  to  "  Boston  "  encouraged  the  members  to  under- 
take another  subject,  and  for  several  months  they  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  **  Tour 
of  the  White  Mountains."  It  will  be  ready  to  start  on  its  travels  by  the  first  of  March,  and 
will  be  freely  loaned  to  any  amateur  photographic  society  desiring  to  give  a  public  entertain- 
ment. Applications  should  be  addressed  to  William  Garrison  Reed,  Treasurer,  No.  25 
Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

**  Glimpses  of  California"— T\ie  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of 
San  Francisco  has  recently  completed  an  illustrated  lecture  with  the  above  title,  for  cir- 
culation among  the  amateur  photographic  societies,  especially  those  that  are  engaged  in  a 
similar  work  representing  their  own  localities.  The  Eastern  circuit  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boston  Camera  Club,  and  any  society  that  desires  to  use  the  Lecture  and  Slides  in  enter- 
taining its  friends,  may  apply  to  William  Garrison  Reed,  Treasurer,  25  Kilby  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Chicago  Camera  Club, — The  members  of  the  club  are  busy  collecting  material  for  a  series 
of  slides  illustrating  the  beauties  of  Chicago.  The  slides,  together  with  a  descriptive 
reading,  will  be  sent  the  rounds  of  the  American  Slide  Interchange.  The  club  now  numbers 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  enthusiastic  members,  and  much  good  work  is  being  done. 

Baltiinore  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday,  February  17th.  The  President  and  many  of  the  members  were  absent  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  The  deaths  of  two  members  were  announced  and  appropriate 
resolutions  adopted.  Two  names  were  presented  for  membership.  Samples  of  the  new 
"  Omega  "  paper,  sent  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hopkins  of  Brooklyn,  were  handed  around  for  inspec- 
tion. It  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  induce  the  members  to  make  negatives 
of  Baltimore  and  vicinity  from  the  historical  and  picturesque  standpoints  in  order  that 
lantern  slides  might  be  madt^from  them  to  form  the  Association's  contribution  to  the  Lantern 
Slide  Exchange.  Tlie  meeting  was  closed  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  slides  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Professor  Smith. 

Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,— On  December  21, 1889,  a  very  enjoyable 
smoking  concert  was  held  at  the  rooms,  122  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  which  included  an 
entertainment  of  music,  lantern  slides,  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and  other  amusing  features. 
It  was  gotten  up  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  and  others.  Mr.  Simpson  played 
very  effectively  on  the  violin. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  27th,  the  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was 
given,  comprising  sixty-five  slides  of  the  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,  many  of  which  were 
very  fine,  and  as  many  more  by  members  of  the  society.  The  work  of  four  or  five  ladies  in 
the  Cincinnati  Club  was  noticeable  for  its  excellence.  Mr.  Bullock's  slide,  "  Cast  up  by  the 
Sea,''  was  a  remarkable  surf  effect.  Messrs.  A.  L.  Simpson  and  Vilmar  operated  the  lantern, 
while  Mr.  Beach  announced  the  titles. 

A  very  entertaining  illustrated  lecture,  "The  Tour  of  the  Nile,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Stuart 
Welles,  was  given  before  the  society  on  Wednesday  evening.  January  8th.  He  had  per- 
sonally been  over  the  ground  and  was  able  to  relate  a  number  of  interesting  incidents, 
giving  much  useful  information  regarding  the  modern  discoveries  about  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. 

Tuesday t  January  lUh. — The  regular  monthly  meeting,  held  on  this  date,  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  '*  Camera  Shutters,"  their  number,  kind,  speed,  and  principles  of  working. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  (see  page  42)  showing  a  large 
number  of  models. 

Following  the  reading  of  his  paper,  interesting  remarks  on  the  improvements  in  shutters 
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and  thelt  ipeed  vere  mwle  by  Hr.  Cynu  Prosch  (vho  exhibited  severiil  different  models); 
Prof.  L.  H.  Laatly,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  word  "  inatHntsneoua,"  as  applied  to 
■hatters,  and  thought  very  tew  reached  ae  bich  as  the  one-ODe-hundredth  part  of  a  second 
in  speed;  Mr.  W.  T.  Oregg,  nbo  also  thought  shutters  seldom  went  faster  than  the  one- 
seventy-flfth  part  of  a  second;  and  Mr.  Wlntringbam,  who  exhibited  and  explained  a  model 
ol  his  shutter,  which  is  s^d  to  be  very  quick  (see  page  02).  Mr.  Gregg  preferred  ft  shutter 
that  was  between  the  lenses  and  opened  from  the  center.  Hr.  H.  M.  Orisdale  exhibited 
and  explained  a  combined  drop  aud  flap  shatter,  also  a  dlaii  shatter  of  his  own  construc- 
tion, which  were  very  almpla  and  effective  (see  description  on  page  45). 

Mr.    J.   H.    Stebbens,   Jr.,  read    his   report  on  sensitive   tests  of   a  number  ol   dry 
plates,  which  will  appear  in  a  later  Dumber.    The  United  States  Pbolographic  Supply 
Company,  through  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith,  exhibited  Kriigener's  novel  prayer-book  camera 
and  Dr.  Just's  novel  automatic  expos- 
ing  and    printing    machine.      As    will 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  engraving,  the 
machine  consists  of  a  box  holding  a  roll 
o[  sensitive  bromide  paper  in  one  end 
,  which  passes  under  the  negative  secured 
In  the  center  aperture.  Is  pressed  against 
It,  expo  ed       light  by  t1  e  sudden  open- 
ing and   1    i  g    f  t1     door,  shown  in  an 
upriglit    p     iti         i      til  n    releawd   and 
wound    p  pt      pool,  similar  to 

the  Eas  m  II   1   id    .    The  time  ol 

exposu  i  g  I  tert  hy  gear  wiieels  on 
the  gld  F  h  d  d  impTesslons  may 
be  made  in  one  hour.  Mr.  Smith  practi- 
cally toKled  the  machine  before  the 
audience  in  thl.t  way;  flrxt,  he  made  a 
D8.  ,IUBT'»  Automatio  PHOTOiiHAi-Hii:  EiPOHiNO  flash-light  negative  of  the  room  and 
*No  PRINTING  MACHINE.  members   assembled;    developed,    fixed. 

and  dried  It,  then  be  pot  it  In  Dr.  Just's  machine  and  made  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty 
exposures  In  a  very  short  time;  took  the  machine  into  the  dark-room,  developed  the 
bromide  positives,  fixed  and  washed  them,  and  gave  copies  to  all  the  members  ol  the  audi- 
ence as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  before  the  meeting  broke  np.  He  Used  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  to  make  his  thirty  exposures  with.  He  presented  a  paper  on  "  Judging  Kega- 
tlves,"  giving  bis  latest  modlfloatlon  of  the  eiko  developer. 

Communications  were  read  from  Mr.  G.  Davison,  Secretary  of  the  London  Camera  Club; 
also  from  Mr.  Charles,  Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Club,  extending  to  our  members  the 
use  of  the  facilities  they  afford.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Camera  Club  addressed  to  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes,  notifying  her  of  ber  election  BS  an  honorary 
member  In  that  o^anization,  aud  congratulating  her  upon  her  admirable  defense  of  the 
admission  of  women  to  photographic  societies,  as  printed  in  the  December  number  of  the 
AiiEBicAH  Akatbok  Photookaphba.  The  Chicago  Club  has  as  many  as  thirty  ladies 
among  its  members. 

At  the  executive  session  of  the  society  the  rusignatloa  of  Hr.  David  Williams  as  Vice- 
Presideat  and  Director  was  read  and  accepted  with  regrets,  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Simpson  who 
has  done  so  much  active  work  in  the  society  was,  on  nomination,  unanimously  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy;  this  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Roumage  was  noani- 
mooaly  nominated  tor  the  place,  but  declined. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  was  unanimously  re-elected  to  represent  the  society  another  year  In  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

Preparations  tor  the  Chickerlug  Hall  entertainment.  February  Sth,  ate  progressing; 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  what  it  will  be  a  success.  The  next  r^talac  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  (he  lecture-room  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Tuesday.  February  11th, 
when  Prof.  L.  H.  Laudj  will  apeak  on  "  Photo-micrography,"  illustrating  it  very  fully  with 
the  optical  lantern  and  expensive  apparatus.  F.  C.  Bbach,  Secrtlarj/, 
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Philadelphia  Photographic  Sodety.^At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  Wednesday 
evening,  January  Ist,  after  the  reading  of  various  reports  and  communications,  the  election 
of  officers  and  committees  for  1890  was  held  with  the  following  results  :  President,  Frederic 
OrafF ;  Vice-Presidents,  John  G.  Bullock,*  Joseph  H.  Burroughs  ;  Secretary,  Robert  S.  Bed- 
field  ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  M.  Fox ;  Executive  Committee  (three  to  be  elected),  EUerslie 
Wallace,  M.D.,  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Edmund  Stirling ;  Committee  on  Lantern  Slides, 
Edmund  Stirling,  Frank  Bement,  William  H.  Bau ;  Committee  on  Excursion,  Samuel 
Sartain,  John  Carbutt,  W.  D.  H.  Wilson ;  Committee  on  Membership,  Henry  T.  Coates, 
John  Bartlett,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  David  Pepper,  Edward  W.  Keene,  Joseph  H.  Burroughs, 
Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Frank  Bement,  W.  H.  Walmsley ;  Committee  on  Bevision  of 
Minutes  and  Articles  for  Publication,  John  C.  Browne,  John  G.  Bullock,  Bobert  S.  Bed- 
field.  The  vote  for  the  Honor  Pictures  for  1889  resulted  in  the  selection  of  these  four 
pictures :  No.  15,  "  Hesitation,'*  by  Bobert  S.  Bedfleld  ;  No.  32,  "  A  Fair  Quakeress,"  by 
Clarence  B.  Moore ;  No.  31,  "A  Wayward  Spring,'*  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell ;  No.  36, 
"  Making  Friends,"  by  Bobert  S.  Bedfield.  A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock  on  the  "  Dangers  of  Flash-Light  Compounds,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Bullock.  A  lantern-slide  exhibition  will  be  given  at  an  early  date.  Chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  prepared.  The 
estimate  which  the  library  committee  put  upon  photographic  journalism  is  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  :  "A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  library 
is  the  number  of  complete  sets  of  journals,  dating  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  art  down  to 
the  present  time.  Although  separate  text-books  of  the  various  branches  of  photographic 
science  are  not  wanting  in  the  Society's  collection,  the  journals— which  detail  the  progress 
of  the  art  from  day  to  day — still  remain  the  most  useful  sources  of  information." 

Lynn  Camera  Club;  Opening  of  The  New  Club  House.— We  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive and  to  be  able  to  accept  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  house  warming  of  the  Lynn 
Club's  new  quarters,  Thursday  evening,  January  23d.  As  we  expect  shortly  to  publish  an 
illustrated  sketch  of  the  club  house,  we  need  say  here  only  that  we  congratulate  the  club  on 
its  possession  of  such  commodious  and  well-arranged  quarters.  The  walls  of  the  pleasant 
reception  room  were  well  covered  with  the  work  of  the  members,  but  our  presence  as  a 
guest  and  not  as  a  critic  makes  anything  like  a  criticism  of  the  display  out  of  place.  The 
general  average  of  the  work  was  very  good,  and  we  regret  that  the  limits  of  our  space  pre- 
vent special  mention  of  certain  pictures  which  particularly  pleased  us.  The  exercises  of 
the  evening  were  entirely  informal,  the  only  approach  to  formality  being  Mr.  A.  L.  Bogers' 
address  of  welcome  which  abounded  in  wit  and  wisdom.  Music,  conversation,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  prints,  amply  filled  the  evening  until  supper  was  announced.  After  most 
of  the  guests  had  departed,  a  flash-light  group  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  was  made,  we  having  the  distinguished  honor  of  pressing  the  bulb  of  the 
lamp.  Our  own  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  so  thorough  that  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
great  indebtedness  for  the  invitation,  and  we  prize  the  charming  souvenir,  printed  on 
Carbutt's  Positive  Film  as  the  tangible  witness  of  our  evening  with  the  Lynn  Camera  Club. 

Providence  Camera  Cluh. — Lantern  exhibitions  have  "  had  the  floor  "  during  December 
and  January  in  the  Providence  Club.  Early  In  December  the  club's  slides  furnished  the 
New  England  Exchange  were  exhibited  before  starting  them  on  the  circuit.  The  next 
exhibition  was  a  collection  of  slides  loaned  by  the  Hartford  Camera  Club,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  English  amateur  slides  and  some  by  members  of  the  Hartford  Club.  The  latter 
were  very  pleasing,  many  of  them  being  toned.  Following  the  Hartford  exhibition  came 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Paris  and  the  Exposition  of  1889,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Washburn,  of  the 
Bhode  Island  State  Agricultural  College.  These  slides  were  selected  in  Paris  by  Dr.  Wash- 
burn, and  comprise  views  in  and  around  the  Exposition  buildings  and  the  city,  a  number  of 
them  being  fine  Instantaneous  views.  The  colored  slides  were  particularly  well  done.  The 
slides  furnished  the  New  England  Exchange  by  the  Photographic  section  of  the  New 
Britain  Scientific  Association  have  also  been  shown  to  the  club.  This  set  is  an  excellent 
one,  uniform  in  quality,  and  showing  careful  work  all  through.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
this  set  is  a  series  of  views  in  Mexico  with  Interesting  description,  and  several  good  flash- 
light pictures.  The  "  Boston  Ideal "  lantern  which  the  club  has  purchased  is  doing  good 
service  and  is  much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

I  noticed  an  article  in  your  November  issue  headed,  "  A  History  with  a  Moral."  The 
article  stmck  me  as  being  well  calculated  to  deceive,  discourage,  and  prevent  photog- 
raphers, as  far  as  possible,  from  engaging  in  the  only  sensible,  practical,  and  economical 
method  of  making  the  most  beautiful  and  permanent .  picture  know  to  photography— a 
purely-collodion  picture,  called  aristotype. 

Being  a  photographer,  and  successfully  making  my  own  emulsion  and  coating  my 
paper  for  over  a  year,  and  producing  finer  results  than  I  ever  did  upon  ready-sensitized 
paper,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  my  brother  photographers  to  give  them  a  few  unvarnished  facts 
in  contradiction  of  the  article  referred  to. 

"  To  begin  with,"  as  "  An  Old  Hand  "  says  in  the  same  issue,  page  175, "  the  professional 
sensitizes  his  own  paper;  he  is  not  to  be  beguiled  by  the  praises  of  ready-sensitized  paper, 
be  they  sung  never  so  sweetly."  This  applies  with  the  same  force  to  aristotype  as  to 
albumen  paper. 

They  are  very  particular  to  advise  photographers  to  inquire  into  the  responsibility  of  and 
how  much  capital  any  one  has  that  is  doing  business  in  opposition  to  the  visionary  ideas  of 
ready-sensitized  paper.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  the  photographer  to  look  upon  the 
other  side  and  inquire  into  the  reliability  of  the  goods  and  the  parties  who  are  boasting  of 
immense  capital.  Capital  is  well  enough,  if  associated  with  a  suitable  amount  of  brains  and 
common  sense. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  the  first  to  manufacture  ready-sensitized 
aristotype  paper  for  the  trade  in  this  country.  His  experience  and  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy and  photographic  chemistry  soon  convinced  him  of  its  failure. 

Mr.  Gilbert  at  once  saw  that  the  only  possible  way  to  successfully  make  aristotypes  was 
by  preparing  your  own  emulsion  and  paper,  and  using  it  fresh,  the  same  as  albumen, 
printing  and  toning  fully  in  one-half  the  time  of  ready-sensitized,  and  producing  one 
hundred  per  cent,  better  results  at  half  the  expense. 

They  say  not  one  in  one  hundred  has  the  steadiness  of  hand  to  flow  their  paper,  even 
by  the  most  improved  frames.  Isn't  it  a  wonder  that  some  company  with  capital  does  not 
start  a  photographic  negative-varnishing  establishment  and  ask  the  photographers  to  send 
their  negatives  to  them  to  be  varnished,  because  their  hands  are  too  unsteady  to  flow  the 
varnish  over  their  negatives  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  old  veteran  wet-plate  worker;  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  telling 
you  that  your  hand  was  too  unsteady  to  flow  collodion  over  a  glass  for  making  a  nega- 
tive on;  much  less  to  tell  you  that  you  cannot  flow  it  over  a  paper  stretched  perfectly  flat 
in  a  frame  with  the  sides  extending  above  and  all  around  the  paper  to  prevent  it  from 
running  off  the  edges  ?  Would  you  not  ask  him,  is  your  name  Bip  Van  Winkle;  have  you 
any  knowledge  of  photography  ?  Mr.  Tintyper,  what  say  you ;  are  you  troubled  with  the 
shakes,  if  so,  send  your  tin  plates  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  have  tbem  flowed  with 
collodion  by  machinery  ?  They  say  it  costs  you  too  high  to  prepare  your  own  paper* 
Well  I  should  say  it  did,  when  you  were  compelled  to  pay  $1.50  per  ounce  for  emulsion 
that  costs  to  make  it  yourself  less  than  70  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  paper  coated  by  your- 
self costs  10  cents  or  less  per  dozen  cabinet  size. 

The  learned  gentleman  also  says:  "  It  might  be  well  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that 
nothing  short  of  absolute  ignorance  of  photographic  chemistry  could  so  mislead  a  photog- 
rapher as  to  allow  the  idea  to  be  imposed  upon  him  for  one  moment  that  he  can  make  his 
own  emulsion  and  prepare  his  own  paper."  He  stops  here  for  the  wanX  of  words  to  string 
out  the  sentence  longer. 

The  writer  undoubtedly  has  been  told  that  the  above  is  true,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
downright  insult  to  the  fraternity  and  nothing  short  of  absolute  ignorance,  both  of 
phot<^^phy  and  photographic  chemistry,  would  ever  prompt  a  man  to  make  such  an 
assertion,  unless  it  be  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at  a  straw.    Telling  you  that  you  are 
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too  ignorant  to  make  a  common  coUodio  chloride  emulsion  after  a  formula  so  plain  and 
explicit  that  I  think  even  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  with  his  limited  knowledge  of 
photography,  could  make  a  fine  emulsion. 

They  tell  you  the  slightest  variation  in  any  of  the  chemicals  would  throw  you  off,  and  you 
would  have  to  analyze  each  and  every  ingredient.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  infiuenced 
by  such  nonsense.  There  are  plenty  of  pure  chemicals  to  be  had  and  no  analysis  required. 
Here  is  another  scarecrow:  They  say  that  the  variation  of  the  Baryta  coating  of  the 
German  paper  would  render  no  one  emulsion  reliable. 

The  German  aristotype  paper  which  Mr.  Gilbert  is  importing  and  selling  large  quantities 
of,  is  equaled  nowhere  in  the  world.  It  is  not  expected  that  amateurs  will  engage  in  the 
business  so  extensively  as  for  each  to  prepare  emulsion  and  paper,  but  it  would  pay  every 
club  for  some  one  meniber  to  prepare  it  for  the  club  and  save  money  as  well  as  reputation. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  coating  frames  are  so  constructed  with  open  comer  that  only  once  flowing 
with  emulsion  is  required.  Alt  other  frames  require  twice  flowing  with  a  thin  emulsion  in 
order  to  pour  the  surplus  out  over  the  top  of  the  frame.  He  is  getting  it  patented,  and 
does  not  put  an  exorbitant  price  on  them  like  many  patented  articles,  but  sells  them  so  low 
that  all  can  use  them.  A  20  x  24  sheet  is  coated  much  easier  than  silvering  albumen  paper. 
Enough  for  a  day's  printing  can  be  prepared  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for 
albumen. 

'  Those  wishing  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  superiority  of  self-prepared  aristotype  paper, 
can  do  so  by  inclosing  sixty  cents  to  E.  A.  Gilbert,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for  freshly  coated 
paper,  chemicals,  etc.,  as  he  challenges  comparison  with  any  other.  You  do  not  have  to  bay 
any  bottled  secrets  for  toning  baths.  Full  directions  are  given  to  make  your  own,  only  one 
toning  bath  required  for  the  same  batch  of  prints.  No  extra  toning  bath  for  softening  the 
paper,  as  fresh  paper  is  soft  enough  to  tone  with  one  bath.  There  is  no  use  of  trying  to 
paste  photographers'  eyes.  No  professional  photographer  would  ever  think  of  depending 
upon  ready-sensitized  aristotype  paper  any  more  than  he  would  albumen  ready-sensitized, 
when  it  becomes  known  to  him  how  easy  he  can  prepare  it  and  save  one-half  and  produce 
such  results  that  he  would  not  be  ashamed  to  give  to  his  patrons. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  if  there  are  any  points  I  have  not  made  plain,  make  it  known 
by  the  usual  sign  and  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  them  at  some  future  time. 

SBLF-SBNSmZBB. 


OUB  BNGI.I8H   LETTBB. 

O.  J.   Rbjlandeb. 

This  letter  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  critical  history  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  late  O.  J. 
Rejlander,  but  a  critique  of  his  works  now  on  exhibition  at  the  London  Camera  Club.  Your 
readers  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  hearing  something  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  photog- 
raphy, whose  photographs  are  now  collected,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  The  exhibition 
is  therefore  a  most  interesting  one.  I  say  I  do  not  pretend  to  write  a  biographical  critique 
of  the  man,  because  most  of  the  materials  are  not  at  hand.  For  one  thing  we  should 
require  for  the  purpose  a  complete  collection  of  his  paintings,  and  if  none  now  exist  tant  pis 
for  Rejlander,  for  that  would  be  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  not  much  artistic  ability.  We 
should  have  to  trace  the  reasons  why  he  gave  up  oil-painting  for  a  less  perfect  technique; 
for  this  exchange  mast  always  arouse  a  suspicion  of  failure  in  the  first  method  in  the  mind 
of  the  inqairing  critic.  Was  it  incapacity  that  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  photography  ? 
This  is  at  any  rate  the  reason  that  some  lesser  lights  have  entered  photography,  and,  captious 
as  it  may  sound,  I  can  never  regard  such  renegades  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  who  felt 
from  the  first  that  photography  was  their  natural  technique.  The  very  best  work  has  been 
done  by  the  latter  class  of  men  and  such  will  always  be  the  case,  for  failures  in  one  branch 
of  art  are  commonly  failures  in  other  branches.  Mrs.  Cameron  towers  a  head  and  shoulders 
above  Rejlander,  and  she  was  no  failure  at  painting.  The  reasons  for  Rej lander's  exchange 
would  be  largely  shown  by  the  quality  of  the  paintings,  etc.,  that  he  left  behind  him.  We 
should,  too,  have  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  art  at  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage;  to  an  estimate  of  the  influence  he  had  on  our  art  and  upon  his  contempo- 
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railes  and  they  upon  him;  and  lastly  we  shonld  have  to  get  a  true  knowledge  of  his  personal 
character,  of  his  dealings  with  opponents,  of  his  aims,  and  above  all  of  his  self-sacrifice.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  study,  but  personally  I  do  not  think  the  subject  worthy  of  this 
study,  for  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  show. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  critic  after  wadiug  through  the  dull  wastes  of  the 
four  hundred  prints,  is  that  Rejlander  was  a  great  imitator^  perhaps  an  avowed  imitator 
like  some  disciples  and  lesser  lights.  He  has  actually  dared  to  dress  and  pose  figures  after 
certain  well-known  pictures,  and  he  has  done  it  so  well  that  one  involuntarily  exclaims, 
"Ah  I  a  Carlo  Dolci,"  "a  Raphael,"  "  a  Gerard  Dow."  "a  Pra  Angelico"  (with  a  back- 
ground actually  painted  in  with  illuminating  gold).  Such  is  really  the  case.  There  are 
unblushing  plagiarisms  of  Dow's  "  Woman  at  the  Window,"  of  a  {*ra  Angelico  figure,  of 
Raphael's  "  Madonna  with  the  Plate,"  of  a  Carlo  Dolci  head,  and  probably  of  lesser  lights. 
Now  why  did  he  imitate  these  pictures?  Two  theories  may  be  enunciated.  1.  It  was 
either  plagiarism,  or,  2.  It  was  experimental.  He  may  have  endeavored  to  show  how 
closely  a  photographer  could  render  such  subjects  as  a  painter  had  already  expressed. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  such  work  it  does  not  rank  as  a  fine  art  at  all,  and  if  they  are 
plagiarisms  they  are  beneath  contempt.  The  acute  critic  of  the  future  must  decide  which 
they  are.  Now  whatever  their  motive  they  either  implanted  or  fostered  a  natural  senti- 
mentalism  in  Rejlander.  It  is  most  suggestive  to  the  thinking  critic  that  Rejlander  picked 
upon  such  men  as  Dow,  Dolci,  Fra  Angelico,  and  Raphael  to  imitate,  for  it  conclusively 
shows  his  natural  bent,  and  to  my  mind  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  had  but  little  artistic  insight 
Whatever  the  origin  of  this  spurious  sentimentality,  it  shows  itself  in  nearly  every  one  of 
his  works,  excepting  the  scientific  studies  that  I  am  coming  to.  The  most  flagrant  examples 
are  the  two  youths  in  the  **  Two  Ways  of  Life  ";  **  Fresh  from  the  Cow  ";  "  The  Disciple  "; 
a  portrait  of  a  child  and  another  of  a  yoting  woman  caressing  her  heart;  **  The  Message  " — 
affected:  a  girl  trying  to  catch  hay-fever  from  pots  of  roses,  yclept,  "  Girl  Smelling  Roses  "; 
**  The  Glass  that  Cheers,"— artificial ,  and  various  gross  and  inelegant  nudes.  Sentbiientalism, 
affectation,  and  artificiality  are  the  three  cardinal  sins  of  this  photographer,  and  they  are 
three  of  the  most  deadly  artistic  sins.  Rejlander  seems  to  me  to  have  possessed  a  most 
theatrical  mind;  his  puppets  seem  to  be  acting  in  poses  plastiquejt  of  a  better  kind,  and  this 
impression  is  strengthened  by  the  careful  but  spurious  amateur  theatrical  drop-scene  in  the 
notorious  '*  Two  Ways  of  Life. "  It  is  an  improvised  front-door-step  scene,  and  is  not  very 
allegorical;  rather  suburban.  We  next  come  to  another  phase  of  this  curious  mind,  i.e., 
combination  printing.  We  cannot  even  give  Rejlander  the  credit  of  originality  on  this  score, 
for  he  was  anticipated  by  Messrs.  Berwick  and  Annan  of  Glasgow,  who  exhibited  a  combi- 
nation picture — a  figure  in  a  landscape— in  1855,  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  **  Two 
Ways  of  Life,"  in  1857.  But  to  Rejlander  is  due  the  credit  of  developing  this  wrong-headed 
method  to  its  highest  possibilities:  to  a  height  never  attained  by  his  followers.  For  such 
jugglery  the  result  is  a  marvel  of  manipulative  skill,  fifty-seven  negatives  being  employed 
in  making  this  combination.  Such  work  necessarily  crumbles  before  severe  criticism,  even 
in  the  fundamental  facts  of  perspective  tone  and  atmosphere,  and  the  *'  Two  Ways  of  Life  " 
can  no  more  bear  this  criticism  than  any  other  production  of  the  same  kind.  The  allegory, 
too,  is  not  well  worked  out,  the  story  is  not  well  told  throughout,  but  the  artistic  grouping  of 
some  parts  is  very  clever  and  artistic.  Its  special  artistic  demerits  are  the  sentimentality  of 
the  two  youths  starting  on  life — tbey  look  as  if  they  were  posing  at  a  penny-gaff  instead  of 
starting  on  life,  the  youth  choosing  the  path  that  leads  to  the  straight  and  narrow  way  looks 
positively  as  though  he  could  not  help  it,  and  I  don't  think  he  could.  There  was  evidently 
not  much  choice  in  the  matter.  The  two  gamblers  look  as  if  they  had  dropped  in  from  the 
stock  exchange  to  while  away  an  hour.  Rejlander  was  b.  poseur,  he  delighted  in  dressing  up 
as  Garabaldi,  whom  he  in  no  way  resembled.  Witness  his  parading  before  his  friend,  H.P.R., 
as  a  heroic  volunteer — a  real  burlesque.  The  theatrical  element  seems  to  crop  up  every- 
where. But  turn  we  to  the  good  parts  of  this  notorious  picture.  The  sirens,  who  would 
dally  with  the  not  unwilling  youth,  are  capital.  The  arts  and  crafts  as  represented  by  a 
schoolmaster  and  globe,  and  especially  the  blacksmiths,  are  cleverly  and  artistically  posed. 
Still  the  "  Two  Ways  of  Life  "  Is  a  magnificent  failure,  and  Rejlander  had  the  sense  to  see  it, 
for  later  on  he  denounced  the  practice  of  combination  printing.    Still  all  must  be  grateful  to 
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him  for  exploring  its  possibilities  and  suffering  in  so  doing.  Here  he  was  a  true  pioneer,  and  his 
abjured  "  Two  Ways  of  Life  "  still  remains  the  crowning  achievement  in  this  field  of  work, 
or  rather  play.  Among  penre  works  we  have  "  The  Sweep  and  His  Wife,"— sweep  good,  bat 
no  sense  of  proportion,  harmony,  or  composition  throughout;  wife,  a  regular  virago.  That 
Sweep's  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  wife  heiself  answers  the  question,  '*  What's  Up 
Jim?"  or  something  akin .  The  "  Scripture  Reader,"  suggesting  the  origin  of  a  disciple's  more 
recent  work,  is  weak  in  grouping,  and  the  models  are  so  evidently  posing  and  dressed  up 
that  all  illusion  is  lost.  "An  Old  Woman  in  a  Chair,"  suggesting  certain  works  that  for  some 
years  have  hailed  from  north  of  the  Tweed,  **  An  Old  Rustic,"  in  which  it  is  evident  that 
Rejlander  had  no  sympathy  with  landscape,  for  this  background  is  very  "  villay "  and 
suburban.  "Go  Away  Mamma"  it  an  affected  parody,  sure  to  draw  the  gallery.  As  we 
analyze  him  we  find  what  trivial  and  petty  motifs  delighted  him ;  we  find,  too,  from  his  jn'eat 
love  of  properties  that  his  theatrical  instincts  tell  stronger  than  his  artistic.  He  is  too 
indifferent  to  refinement  and  elegance,  as  is  shown  by  the  type  of  model  chosen.  I  will  but 
add  they  were  not  children  of  the  Muses. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  of  his  experimental  work,  his  studies  to  help  illustrate 
the  late  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Expressions  of  the  Emotions."  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  these 
photographs,  which  are  of  a  quasi^scientific  nature.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Darwin  asked 
him  to  illustrate  certain  emotions, -stating  specifically  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Darwin  may 
even  have  supervised  the  work.  Whatever  their  origin,  when  wo  consider  the  processes  and 
tools  of  the  period,  they  are  most  clever  in  overcoming  manipulative  difficulties,  but  even 
here  Mr.  Rejlander  can  lay  no  claim  to  originality,  for  Mr.  Darwin  says  in  his  introduction: 
"  Finally,  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Rejlander  for  the 
trouble  which  he  has  taken  in  photographing  for  me  various  expressions  and  gestures.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Herr  Kindermann,  of  Hamburg,  for  the  loan  of  some  excellent  negatives  of 
crying  infants;  and  to  Doctor  Wallich  for  a  charming  one  of  a  smiling  girl.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  obligation  to  Doctor  Duchenne  for  generously  permitting  me  to  have  some  of 
his  large  photographs  copied  and  reduced." 

From  an  examination  of  the  plates  in  Mr.  Darwin's  book  I  find  that  Rejlander  acted 
some  of  the  expressions,  and  again  I  say  the  theatrical  instincts  were  stronger  than  the 
artistic,  and,  since  his  portrait  appears  so  often  in  these  plates  and  he  was  so  fond  of  acting 
Garibaldi,  I  ara  afraid  that  he  often  expressed  the  emotion  of  vanity.  These  results,  then, 
show  clever  manipulative  skill,  good  histrionic  powers,  enthusiasm,  the  last  being  one  of  his 
finest  qualities.  Again  there  is  another  experimental  series— the  nudes.  Rejlander  had 
learned  to  model  when  a  painter,  but  nevertheless  these  nudes  clearly  prove  he  had  no 
feeling  for  form,  and  would  never  have  succeeded  as  a  sculptor,  just  as  to  my  mind  his  other 
photographs  prove  he  could  never  have  become  a  painter  of  any  consideration.  Most  of 
these  nudes  are  taken  from  women  of  a  fat  and  coarse  type,  they  are  clumsily  posed,  and 
some  of  the  groups  are  positively  gross.  Rejlander*s  was  not  a  refined  nature;  all  his  work 
shows  that.    And  what  is  art  without  refinement? 

As  an  ordinary  portrait  photographer  he  has  since  been  surpassed  by  hundreds  of  men, 
and  at  that  period  he  was  commonplace;  to  wit:  his  "  Tennyson,"  a  stiff  thing  as  crudely 
composed  as  is  well  possible.  When  we  recall  Mrs.  Cameron's  portrait  of  the  same  man  we 
realize  what  a  gulf  separates  the  two  people.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  naturally  a  thorough  and 
gifted  artist  and  a  most  refined  one,  too.  Rejlander  at  times  got  dim  flashes  of  the  truth  of 
artistic  focus;  but  Mrs.  Cameron  (up  to  a  point)  gripped  it  at  once  and  applied  it  with 
judgment  and  knowledge.  His  groups  vary,  thus  the  '*  Solar  Club  Dinner  "  is  capital,  but 
the  group  of  "  Friends  "  is  equally  poor.  Let  us  now  turn  to  his  most  successful  works.  I  do 
not  know  at  what  period  these  were  executed  but  he  did  just  a  few  excellent  tilings  but 
no  perfect  work.  Among  these  excellences  are  two  or  three  heads  of  a  more  refined  type, 
and  the  boy  catching  a  fly,  called  '*  Catching,"  and  the  sequel  (which  is  rough  on  the  fly), 
"  Caught."  These  have  their  faults,  for  that  boy  is  dressed  up,  that  smock  is  a  property 
and  the  background  is  inartistic — the  piebald  wall  cutting  the  boy.  But  the  expressions  and 
actions  are  admirable.  Another  good  one  is  an  old  fellow  in  spectacles,  looking  out  of  a 
window  in  a  three-pair-back  in  Haverstock  Hill.  An  old  gentleman  at  a  table  covered  with 
papers  is  first-rate.  Something  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  affected  street  arab  warming 
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his  head  in  his  hands.  Why!  he  is  as  plamp  as  Jenny  Lee,  whom  I  once  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  Why!  that  arab  is  so  fat  and  nice  that  the  Whitechapel  savajs^es 
would  have  promptly  eate7i  him.  The  "  Girl  Reading  in  Bed,"  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
artistic  of  the  series,  but  ehev!  that  bookstand,  how  little  things  do  tell  the  mind  of  the 
delineator.  The  cats  are  good  but  nothing  striking.  The  organ-grinder  is  good.  And 
now  I  have  done,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  my  criticism  is  by  no  means  searchiDg. 
All  the  refinements  of  tone,  compoeition,  and  poetry  I  have  left  untouched,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  works  do  not  possess  them.  I  find,  then,  that  Rejlander  was  decidedly  no 
genius,  no  artist,  as  I  understand  the  word.  I  find  him  vain,  sentimental,  artificial,  theatri- 
cal, but  at  the  same  time  tremendouslyenthusiastic,  energetically  experimental,  and  best  of 
all,  self-sacrificing.  I  do  not  find  him  turning  out  bad  work  for  money  all  the  year  and  tak- 
ing one  picture  per  annum  to  go  a-medaling  with,  and  then  posing  in  retired  villa-affluence 
as  an  artist.  No,  Rejlander  ttacrificed  everything  for  his  art  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  he  did 
so  little  good  by  his  self-sacrifices.  I  find,  too,  he  did  not  write  illiterate  drivel  on  art,  which 
showed  his  great  good  sense.  The  life  of  O.  J.  Rejlander  is  to  me  a  most  pathetic  story, 
the  story  of  a  decidedly  commonplace,  uncultured,  and  unrefined  mind  struggling  against 
its  fate  with  a  cheerful,  fiery  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
poor  moth  and  the  candle-fiame  are  to  me  symbolical  oC  his  life.  The  man  in  some  ways  I 
admire  and  respect;  he  was  a  worthy  pioneer.    The  "  artist "  I  feel  was  but  an  artist  of  the 

green  room. 

P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.M.B.  (Cantab). 


QUERIES- 


15.— S.  R.  asks:  1.— "How  uranium  prints  are  made?  2.— How  to  make  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  potassium?" 

16.— Can  plates  which  have  been  exposed  to  light  be  restored  to  usefalness? 

ANSWERS. 

15. — Brush  well-sized  paper  with  the  following: 

Nitrate  of  uranium 1  part. 

Water 16  parts. 

Dry  in  the  dark.    Expose  under  the  negative  until  a  faint  image  is  visible.    To  develop  the 
print,  float  on  one  of  the  following  solutions  according  to  the  tone  desired. 

For  black  tones,  nitrate  of  silver,   ....      1  part. 

Water,        20  parts. 

For  reddish-brown  tones,  ferri-cyanide  of 

potassium 1  part. 

Water, 36  parts. 

When  th§  print  is  sufficiently  developed  it  is  washed  in  water  for  a  short  time. 

For  violet  tones,  chloride  of  gold,     ...       1  part. 

Water 240  parts. 

None  but  a  competent  chemist  should  undertake  to  make  the  chloro-platinate  of  potassium. 
The  salt  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  made  by  the  amateur. 

16. — Light-struck  plates  can  often  be  restored  by  soaking  them  for  some  time  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  followed  by  a  thorough  washing  and  drying  in  the 
dark.    The  original  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  is  greatly  lowered  by  this  treatment. 
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BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


The  Ghbmistbt  of  Photoorapht.     By   Raphael  Meldola,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.    New   York, 

Macmillan  &  Go.    Pp.  382.    32.00. 

To  many  of  our  readers  Professor  Meldola's  valuable  work  is  probably  unknown,  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  doin^;  them  a  favor  by  calling  their  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant contributions  to  photographic  literature  of  the  past  year.  The  book  consists  of  nine 
lectures  delivered  in  the  class  room,  and  the  subject  is  handled  in  a  plain  and  exhaustive 
manner.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  obscure  reactions,  which  are  supposed  to  take  place 
in  development  and  other  photographic  manipulations,  and  the  professor  has  wisely 
refrained  from  seeking  to  give  explanations  of  that  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation 
can  be  given.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  will  greatly  increase  the  understanding  of  the 
more  important  photographic  processes,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
Photooraphic  Mosaics.    New  York,  1890.    Edward  L.  Wilson.    Pp.  160.    50  cents. 

Mosaics  is  an  old  friend  to  thousands  who  have  received  profit  and  instruction  from  former 
issues.  The  issue  for  1890  is  filled  with  good  things  and  will  not  dissappoint  expectation. 
Some  of  the  best  known  workers  of  the  two  continents  have  contributed  practical  and  help- 
ful articles  to  its  pages,  and  the  editor  has  given  the  usual  valuable  summing  up  of  the 
year's  work.    Numerous  illustrations  and  a  complete  index  give  added  value. 

The  St.  Louis-Canadian  Photographer  celebrates  the  new  year  by  appearing  in  a  cover  of 
original  and  pleasing  design.  The  January  issue  contains  some  valuable  reprints  from 
foreign  journals. 
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FOREIGN    NOTES. 


Simple  Rule  for  Enlarging  and  Reducing. — Mr.  W.  R.  Kennan  sends  the  following  to 
Photography:  Enlarging.^ Add  one  to  the  number  of  diameters  if  the  negative  is  to  be 
enlarged,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  the  result  is  the  distance 
the  positive  should  be  from  the  center  of  the  lens.  Divide  the  above  product  by  the  number 
of  diameters  of  enlargement,  the  result  is  the  distance  the  negative  should  be  from  the 
center  of  the  lens.  For  reducing.— TaIlq  the  greater  number  for  the  distance  from  negative 
to  lens  center,  and  the  lesser  number  for  the  distance  of  the  positive  from  lens. 

Mr.  Andrew  C.  Cole,  in  the  Optical  Magic  Lantern  Journal^  describes  a  simple  transpar- 
ency can^era  for  making  lantern  slides  from  half  plates  without  any  focusing  or  other  adjust- 
ment being  required.  The  box  is  made  of  thin  light  wood  and  is  six  inches  high,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  long.  One  end  of  the  box  is  provided  with  grooved  wooden 
strips  to  take  the  negative.  A  lens  of  four  and  one-half  inch  focal  length  is  inserted  in  a 
wooden  partition  which  is  permanently  fastened  in  place  at  the  proper  distance  to  bring  the 
lens  ten  and  one-eighth  inches  from  the  negative,  the  lens  end  of  the  mount  being  nearest 
the  negative.  Near  the  other  end  a  second  partition  is  fastened  with  a  central  opening  three 
inches  square  provided  with  grooved  strips  to  carry  the  sensitive  plate  at  a  distance  of  ten 
and  one-eighth  inches  from  the  convex  side  of  the  lens.  This  end  of  the  box  is  closed  by  a 
light-tight  door.  The  negative  and  the  lantern-slide  plate  are  inserted  in  position  in  the 
dark-room,  the  door  of  the  box  is  closed  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  taken  out  into  the 
light  and  the  exposure  made. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  has  been  contributing  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Trials  of  Color- 
Correct  Photography  in  Landscape  "  to  the  columns  of  Photography.  Mr.  Pringle  concedes 
a  slight  advantage  to  the  orthochromatic  plate  and  is  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Acres  for  not 
showing  more  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Acres  challenges  Mr.  Pringle  to  a  com- 
petitive trial  of  the  two  methods,  and  Mr.  Pringle  accepts  the  challenge.  The  result  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Carruthers,  in  the  Photograph  RevieWt  recommends  the  following  combined 
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toning  and  fixing  bath,  whicli  gives  tones  ol  any  shade  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  is 
allowed  to  act.    The  formala  is  as  follows  : 

Warm  water, 10  ounces. 

Acetate  of  soda, 2  drams. 

Sulpho  cyanide  of  ammoninm,      .....    2  drams. 
Hypoenlphite  of  soda, 20  drams. 

When  the  salts  are  all  dissolved  and  the  solution  has   become  cold,  add  five  grains  (Vf 
cbloride  of  gold,  previously  dissolved  in  one  dram  of  distilled  water. 

In  concluding  a  paper  on  "  The  Progress  of  Hydroquinone  Development,"  recently  read 
at  the  London  Camera  Club,  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  wrote  :  "In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it 
would  appear  that  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  newly  proposed  developers.  New  re- 
agents will  in  all  probability  continue  for  a  considerable  time  to  be  brought  forward,  unless, 
and  this  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  the  time  should  arrive  when  the  sensitive 
plate  is  impressed  in  the  camera  and  requires  only  to  be  rendered  permanent;  going  back  in 
fact  to  some  extent  to  earlier  methods.  For  myself  I  would  wish  for  a  truce;  I  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  relief  that  things  for  a  time  might  remain  as  they  are;  no  new  discoveries  in  the 
shape  of  developers,  printing  methods,  detective  cameras,  and  so  on.  Then  we  might  apply 
ourselves  seriously  and  with  greater  calmness  to  the  means  we  have  at  present  a^  our 
disposal  (which  are  great  indeed),  and  perfect  some  systems  which  have  been  neglected," 
and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Maskell. 

Index  to   Current   Photographic    Literature. 

Softness  in  Photographs  and  Means  of  Obtaining  It:  Photography,  December  12th. 

Photogravure;  Photography,  December  12th  and  19th. 

Lantern  Slides;  Photography,  December  19th. 

Trials  of  Color — Correct  Photof^raphy  for  Landscape;  Photography,  Dec.  12th  and  26th. 

Photographing  Interiors;  British  Journal  of  Photography,  December  13th  and  27th. 

Sulphurous  Acid  in  the  Fixing  Bath;  Ibid,  December  1.3th. 

Sensitometry  in  Two  Chapters;  Ibid,  December  13th  and  27th. 

Vignetting  Silver  Prints;  Photographic  Review,  December  14th  and  21st. 

Eikonogen;  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  December. 

Simple  Chapters  on  Practical  Photographic  Chemistry;  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine, 
December  21st. 

On  Development  with  Pyrogallic  Acid  in  Connection  with  Ammonia  in  Vapor;    Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Photography,  December. 

Platinotype  Printing;  Ibid. 

Self-Luminous  Transparencies;  The  Beacon,  December. 

Slide  Making  by  Reduction;  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,  January. 

Darkness  of  Skies  in  a  Photograph  and  How  to  Measure  It;  Photography,  January  2d. 

Shutters;  Photography,  January  2d. 

Halation;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  January. 

. ^-^-4 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

[In  Justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.! 


The  new  advertisement  of  Barker  &  Starbird  will  repay  perusal.     We  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  specialties  there  mentioned  and  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  them. 
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From  W.  H.  Baa^  Philadelphia^  we  have  received  a  oatalogae  of  slides  and  printa  of 
American  and  foreign  views.  The  list  includes  nearly  all  the  famous  places  aod  is  very 
complete. 

Messrs.  Jas.  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  sent  us  samples  of  their  new  one. 
solution  developer,  the  **  Ultimate  "  for  trial.  We  have  tested  it  with  pjrro  and  eikonogen 
and  find  it  very  nearly  all  the  makers  claim  for  it.  It  develops  short  exposures  remarkably 
well  and  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  printing  density  if  bromide  is  used 
with  discretion.  As  a  one-solution  developer  of  good  keeping  qualities  we  can  recommend  it. 

From  the  same  house  we  have  received  specimen  Francaise  and  Pantagraphic  lenses 
which  we  have  tested  as  well  as  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions  would  allow  and  greatly 
to  our  satisfaction.  The  Francaise  in  particular  is  all  that  one  can  ask  of  a  lens.  It  will 
not  do  everything,  but  no  sensible  person  expects  one  lens  to  answer  all  requirements.  The 
Francaise  possesses  exceptional  defining  and  covering  powers,  gives  well-modeled  images, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  rapid  work.  The  Pantagraph,  a  less  expensive  lens  than  the 
former,  does  not  fall  so  very  far  behind  it  in  performance.  Its  light  transmitting  power  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  Francaise  and  its  definition  is  not  quite  so  crisp,  bat  it 
emphatically  belongs  to  the  better  class  of  lenses.  Both  of  these  lenses  are  finely  finished 
and  mounted.  The  Francaise  is  provided  with  a  movable  brass  ring  which,  when  slipped 
over  the  diaphragm  slit  of  the  mount,  acts  as  a  dust  excluder. 

Messrs.  S.  Trier  &  Son,  of  New  York,  have  favored  us  with  samples  and  prices  of  their 
card  stock.  They  guarantee  their  stock  to  be  of  the  highest  grade,  while  their  prices  are 
somewhat  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  goods  of  other  makes.  The  samples  sent  as  are 
of  pleasing  colors  and  well  finished.  Several  of  them  were  tested  for  hypo  without  showing 
any  signs  of  the  presence  of  the  salt,  so  that  we  feel  warranted  in  recommending  the  sto<:k 
to  our  friends. 

We  call  attention  to  the  new  advertisement  of  Mr.  6.  Gennert.  From  personal  exami- 
nation we  know  the  Montauk  Camera  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  upright  hard  rubber  fixing 
baths  will  speedily  become  a  necessity  in  every  dark-room. 

The  advertisement  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  is  one  that  should  not  escape  attention.  Dr. 
Mitchell  is  one  of  our  leading  photographic  chemists,  and  his  name  on  an  article  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  excellence.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  testing  some  of  his 
specialties,  and  hope  to  report  on  them  in  our  next  issue. 

DarloVs  Improved  Detective  Leiis. — With  commendable  enterprise  Monsieur  Darlot,  the 
well-known  French  optician,  has  contributed  his  share  in  the  great  work  in  improving  pho- 
tographic lenses,  by  remodeling  his  very  popular  Rapid  Hemispherical  Lens  No  1,  and 
rendering  it  specially  desirable  for  hand  cameras.  The  diameter  and  focal  length 
remain  the  same,  viz.,  one  inch,  and  five  and  one-half  inches  respectively.  The  hood  which 
shielded  the  front  lens  against  sunlight,  has  been  omitted,  thus  reducing  the  total  length 
of  the  instrument  to  one  and  one-half  inches.  A  rotating  disk  with  four  diaphragms  is  now 
provided,  operating  between  the  lenses,  and  the  entire  instrument  is  neatly  oxydized,  so 
that  if  exposed  to  view,  the  lens  attracts  no  attention.  With  the  largest  stop  in  the  re- 
volving disk,  the  newly  improved  No.  1  Rapid  Hemispherical  gives  perfect  definition  all 
over  a  4x6  plate,  and  in  points  of  working-rapidity,  penetration,  and  mechanical  accuracy, 
Is  surpassed  by  no  lens  now  on  the  market,  except  the  extra  rapid  series  Euryscope  Lenses. 
The  sole  importers  are  Messrs.  Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
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AmTze"  Darl'it  OlOecUve,  wltli  ruck  and  pinion 
«□■  Oirrier,  and  amngemeDI  (or  receiving  nega- 
tives S  In.  wide  nmko  It  •  perftet  InatrnmeDt 
fOP  BPOiuid«EDlAryliiff  rrotn  4x5mndCmbl- 
net  Slie  NegBtlvei.    Itwill  produce  t,  plclure 
10  orl2  reel  *qukn,«eU  lighted  mnd  defined. 
We  alBO  make  the 

Highart  Gride  Dli»olvlng  View  Stereop- 
Itooiw.  «nd  SclentHlo  Linternt, 

Andean  nve  yoo  moner  oo  each  and  evei?  pur. 


torelgn  slide 

E.  L.  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

AUBURN,  H.  T. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WUESTNER'S 


New  Eagle  J)ry  Plate  Works. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


OFFICE,    24    JACKSON     PLACE, 

JeHv^  eUtf,  Jr.  J.,  Jlii^v^i  ^s,  Mg. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LODDER  THAN  WORDS. 

J71T  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A^  held  at  Boston,  Auicust  6 

yr|     to  10,  1889,  the  New  Eagle  Plate  told  its  own  story  by  carrying  otf  more  gold 

c/         and  silver  medals  than  any  other  Plate.    The  awards  in  class  A  for  the  four  best 

exhibits  in  genre  photography  were  four  gold  medals,  and  of  which  the  New  Eagle  carried 

away  three : 

O.  P.  SCOTT,  of  Chicago,  Gold  Medal,  his  exhibit  was  made  on  the  New  Eagle  Only. 
S.  li.  STEIN,  of  Milwaukee,  Gold  Medal,  his  exhibit  was  made  on  the  New  Eagle  Only. 
G.  M.  ELTON,  of  Palmira,  N.  Y.,  Gold  Medal,  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  his  exhibit 
was  made  on  the  New  Elagle. 
The  awards  in  class  B  were  one  gold  and  two  silver  medals  *  of  these  the  Eagle  carried 
away  the  gold  and  one  silver  medal : 
Ij.  M.  BAKER,  of  Columbus,  Gold  Medal,  the  best  part  of  his  exhibit  was  made  on 

the  Eagle. 
J.  HY.  DOERR,  of  Louisville,  Silver  Medal,  his  exhibit  was  made  on  the  Eagle  Only. 

THE   ISTE^W    E^GLE    PLATE 

Has  been  manufactured  and  placed  upon  the  market  since  December  1, 1888,  without  having 
had  a  single  failure  up  to  date.  The  plates  run  Uniform  and  Clean.  Their  Ease  In 
Development,  Brilliancy,  Fine  Gradation,  and  Full  Density,  combined  with  Rapid- 
ity, give  negatives  of  a  rare  beauty  seldom  attained  by  any  other  plates. 

To  substantiate  the  above  we  have  testimonials  from  the  leading  photographers  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  who  are  all  using  our  Plate. 

.  If  you  have  not  had  any  of  the  Wuestner's  New  Eag^le  Plate,  then  send  in  a  trial 
order  and  convince  yourself.    When  ordering  from  stock  houses  see  that  you  get 

WUESTNER'S   NEW   EAGLE   DRY  PliATES. 

Yours  Fraternally, 

66t.  Wuestner's  New  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works. 
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The  \tri  Beet  FImIi  Ump  /Itiie, 


PnfKt  Sifet)  Atsinil.  Bgnii  Pure  MisHslin  Psider  Oil). 

tnM  tie  Oiigirgiis  Eipkuln  Coipoudt.  Re-loiili  lliilf  After  Eicli  FUtL 


HEMPERLEY'S     MAGAZINE     FLASH     LAMP, 
Price,  Complete,  93. OO. 

W.   H.  WALMSLEY,   Ltd., 
OptieMip,  aqi  jM«|Fapltieptoe|  ^enlutp, 

1022  Walnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HEADqCAHTERH    FOR    AMATEUR    PUOTOaRAPHEKS. 

OUR      PRINTING     DEPJ^RTMENT 

Is  now  In  fall  operation.    Aa  we  employ  only  fimt-ciast  hands  costomeis  can 
rely  npon  us  tor  the  wodnctlon  of  the  beat  work.    Platea  Developed, 
Inteualfled,  or  Reduced.      Kodak  Work  a  specialty. 
Write  for  Prico-Llat.    Mall  orders  receive  Immediate  attention. 

Cameras,  Lenses,  Dry  Plates,  and   Materials 

Constantly  In  stock.     Estiniat«s  tor  Complete  Outfits  furnished  promptly. 
'Writs  for  onr  I^tost  BBTcaln  Sheot. 

W.  H.  WHMSLET,  Ltd.,  1022  Walnut  St.,  PHIUDEIPNII,  PI. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I^V'^- 


!1f"ADV  en         ■^tt^    TRADEMARK,     .q. 

■^^         p/\PEF(_-        JAME5T0WN.NY.   ^  jQ|J'    QL 

ARTISTICALLY^  CfOM  MEKCIALLV 

£  SUPERIOR  TO  ' 


STOCK  HOUSES 

Wtaicli  cany  a  tail  line  of  "Ariato" 
Paper  and  Toning;  Outflta. 


TUCKEK  A  BUTTM. 


I  8IIEEN'  a.  SIMPKIN80N. 


iUAYTON  A.  DOUGLASS  a  CO. 


St.  Loula. 
Dca  Mo'lncs, 


.   iiOMERVlLLE. 


THE  ROB'T  DEMPSTEH  CO. 


Ab  you  will  note  from  prlre-llet,  the  toning 
outfll  Is  quolail  for  leas  ttian  the  ordinary  albu. 
men  Cormula  can  be  prepared  at  Che  gallery. 


PRICE  -  I.I8X 


"Aristo"  Ready  Prepared  Paper 


TONING    OUTFITS. 

TRIAL  OUTFIT  93.00.  PbcIh^iI  n 
wooden  box.  Contains  I  gross  of  Cabli 
"Aristo"  paper  and  BUIHdont  lonlng  ch 
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Our  Illustration. 

LTHOUGH  the  past  winter  has  not  been  prolific  of  snow 
storms  in  this  section  of  the  country,  there  have  still  been 
some  snow  falls  which  have  clothed  all  nature  in  garments 
of  white,  and  given  opportunities  for  winter  work  in  the 
open  air.  By  general  consent  snow  scenes  are  difficult 
subjects  for  the  photographer,  who  finds  that  he  has 
caught  but  little  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  en- 
tranced his  eye.  But  some  may  succeed  where  many 
fail,  and  Mrs.  Appleton's  *' Mid- Winter "  belongs  to 
tlie  small  class  of  successes  in  winter  work.  We  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting so  fine  a  specimen  of  woman's  photographic  work  to  our  readers  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Appleton's  pleasant  paper  on  the  subject. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  Pleasures  of  Photography. 

By  Jbannbtte  M.  Applbton. 

N£  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my  becoming  an  amateur  photographer 
was  the  uncongenial  labor  of  keeping  any  form  of  diary  when  travel- 
ing abroad,  accompanied  by  a  natural  desire  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  places  seen  and  enjoyed,  yet  not  considered  worthy  of  description  by 
guide  books  or  reproduction  by  local  photographers. 

Chemistry  has  always  been  my  hobby,  and  artistic  knowledge  gleaned  by 
many  years  spent  among  the  art  galleries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  and  Munich, 
and  some  study  of  art  principles,  inclined  me  to  combine  the  two  and  take  up 
photography,  now  nearly  three  years  ago.  It  has  proved  of  great  interest  to 
me — an  educator  in  more  ways '  than  one — and  last,  but  not  least,  many  a 
home  letter  has  been   shortened  by  inclosing  prints,  rather  than  writing 
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lengthy  descriptions,  the  dates  and  names  of  places  recorded,  by  the  cus- 
tomary marking  of   negatives. 

I  am  sure  every  woman  must  have  felt  great  pride  as  well  as  interest  in 
reading  Miss  Barnes'  paper  on  "Photography  From  a  Woman's  Standpoint." 
That  a  woman's  artistic  taste  and  delicacy  of  manipulation  often  equals  and 
sometimes  excels  that  of  men,  has  been  conceded  us ;  but  for  a  woman  to 
work  seriously  and  systematically  in  a  field  where  the  execution  of  artistic 
perception  often  involves  a  sacrifice  of  personal  daintiness  to  chemical  re- 
sults, is  certainly  rare  enough  to  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  I  say^,  with 
Miss  Barnes,  if  we  work  conscientiously  let  us  be  allowed  to  meet  men  on 
their  own  ground,  let  our  work  be  subjected  to  the  same  test  and  valuation, 
and  receive  the  same  rewards. 

I  was  also  interested  in  reading  an  article  by  W.  J.  StiUman  in  the  Pho- 
tographic   Times  of  January   3d,   entitled   "Art  and   Photography."       In 
drawing  the  line  where  the  title  of   artist  should  be  given  or  withheld,  it 
reminded  me  of  a  remark  of  Gustave  Dore's :   He  had  asked  me  to  come  to 
his  studio  and  look  over  the  sketches  for  the  illustration  of  Poe's  "  Raven," 
and  see  if  I  thought  he  had  thoroughly  understood  the  English  poem.     In 
answer  to  my  exclamation  of   the  delight  his  art  must  afford  him,  he   re- 
sponded so  feelingly,  ^^  I  am  not  called  artist,  but  illustrator."     Ivooking  about 
the  studio,  the  walls  covered  by  his  latest  enormous  pictures  of  brilliant  hues, 
in  one  corner  a  huge,  half -finished  statue,  all  of  which  I  had  recently  heard 
severely  condemned,  I  realized  in  his  words,  his  partial  acceptance  of  the 
critical  verdict  and  the  expression  of  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  life. 
Apropos  of  Dore,  I  was  surprised  to  notice  Wilsori's  Magazine  speaks  of  him 
as  a  photographic  master  in  art. 

The  country  surrounding  my  home  is  hardly  what  I  should  choose  for 
landscape  photography.  The  few  picturesque  bits  rarely  continue  an  inter- 
esting distant  view  with  a  harmonious  foreground,  but  during  the  recent 
snow  storm  the  entire  country  seemed  transformed  into  a  fairy-land  of  inter- 
weaving branches  heavily  laden  with  bright,  glistening  snow.  A  drive  through 
forest  and  country  roads,  where  my  ponies'  feet  were  the  first  to  bend  the 
dazzling  carpet,  was  a  rare  delight,  and  I  treasure  the  views  obtained  that  day 
as  a  souvenir  of  a  drive  as  enjoyable  in  its  way  as  any  over  a  mountain  pass. 

I  could  never  quite  agree  to  the  necessity  of  short  timing,  or  really  under- 
timing,  which  is  so  repeatedly  advocated  to  reproduce  the  purity  of  snow. 
In  the  case  of  my  little  views,  the  dark  pines  would  have  been  a  mass  of 
black,  as  even  with  a  long  exposure  many  of  them  yrere  dark  in  effect. 
When  figures  are  introduced  and  rendered  merely  in  silhouette,  it  certainly 
is  a  mistake.  A  collar  around  the  lens  prevents  the  glare  of  snow  from 
fogging  (halation),  and  as  we  all  know  the  effects  of  long  exposure  can  be 
regulated  in  development  and  so  fully  portray  the  half  tones  without  sacrificing 
the  desired  pure  whites. 
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A  Trip  to  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Spanish  Main, 

and  West  Indies. 

By  Georqb  Bullock. 

ELLO !  what's  the  matter  ?  Where  is  all  that  water  coining  from  ? 
Close  that  sky-light  quickly  or  we  will  be  drowned  out ! "  Such 
were  the  hurried  exclamations  from  my  companion  in  the  lower 
berth  od  board  the  Brazil  Mail  Line  Steamer  Alliancia,  as  we  were  bound 
for  the  tropical  seas,  just  a  year  ago.  We  had  encountered  one  of  those 
little  storms  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  that  they  frequently  have  not 
far  off  Cape  Hatteras,  and  it  was  just  a  trifle  rough,  so  when  we  picked  up 
a  few  tons  of  the  aforesaid  Gulf  Stream  over  the  bow  it  came  rushing  aft 
with  a  phosphorescent  glow  that  gave  us  quite  a  surprise  when  several  barrels 
of  the  same  tumbled  down  through  the  sky-light  of  our  state-room,  and  not 
only  drenched  the  occupant  of  the  lower  berth  and  sadly  damaged  our  bag- 
gage, but  for  a  few  moments  illuminated  our  cabin.  We  managed  to  close 
the  sky-light  and  light  our  lamp,  but  we  did  not  relish  stepping  into  the  water 
surging  back  and  forth  over  the  floor  with  each  roll  of  the  vessel,  trying  to 
escape  under  the  state-room  door,  but  checked  in  its  progress  by  a  steamer 
rug  and  numerous  ai*ticles  of  wearing  apparel. 

It  was  all  very  amusing  so  far,  but  when  we  discovered  our  camera  and  a 
couple  of  dozen  plate  holders  floating  around  under  the  berth  it  did  not  seem 
at  all  funny,  but  fortunately,  only  the  night  before,  we  had  wrapped  the 
packages  of  Alms  up  in  tin  foil  and  then  making  bundles  of  them,  tied  them 
up  in  rubber  focusing  cloths,  and,  although  they  were  exposed  to  dampness, 
they  were  not  seriously  damaged.  The  camera — a  so-called  4x5  Detective, 
fitted  with  a  six-inch  focus  rapid  symmetrical  Ross — was  rescued  from  its 
briny  bath  before  it  was  injured,  but  the  fllm  holders  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
the  card-board  slides  seemed  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  absorb  water,  and 
consequently  increase  in  size  ;  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  however,  dried  them  out 
and  we  were  able  to  use  the  majority  of  them.  We  used  the  celluloid  films 
that  were  introduced  on  the  market  about  eighteen  mont*hs  ago,  and  those 
that  we  had  with  us  were  among  the  first  that  were  manufactured,  and  many 
of  them  were  defective ;  the  celluloid  was  unevenly  coated  with  emulsion ; 
numerous  minute  black  spots  appeared  on  development,  and  they  were  not 
uniformly  cut  to  size,  many  of  them  having  to  be  retrimmed  before  they  would 
go  into  the  holders. 

A  few  days  after  the  storm  we  began  to  realize  that  we  were  approaching 
the  tropics ;  the  water  really  began  to  look  blue  and  was  warm  enough  for  us 
to  enjoy  a  shower  bath  in  the  morning.  The  temperature  climbed  up  to  80 
degrees.  Numerous  fellow-passengers,  who  but  a  few  days  before  during  the 
storm  wished  that  they  were  dead,  and  vowed,  as  they  all  do,  that  if 
they  ever  set  foot  on  land  again  they  would  never  leave  it,  began  to  make 
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their  appearance  on  deck  and  decided  that  life  was  worth  living ;  but  we  were 
fully  convinced  that  we  were  in  the  tropics  when  the  purser  appeared  in  a 
white  duck  suit. 

It  waa  about  tbree  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  out  from  New 
York  that  we  were  awakened  by  the  discharge  of  the  ship's  gun  as  we 
dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Tliomas,  and  the  Alliancia  was  warped 
alongside  of  n  coaling  dock.  I  could  not  restrain  my  curiosity  as  to  what 
was  taking  place  on  deck,  so  I  hurriedly  dressed  and  turned  out,  only  to  find 
that  many  of  my  companioos  had  preceded  me.  Iron  baskets  filled  with 
burning  coal  and  suspended  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf  illuminated  a  very 
weird  scene:  apparently  an  endless  number  (in  reality  about  100) of  negro 
women  carrying  lai^e  baskets  of  coal  on  their  heads  entered  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  in  a  few  moments  appeared  f^ain  with  the  empty  baskets. 

It  was  a  perfect  moonlight  night  and  I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  view 
that  met  my  gaze  when  I  strolled  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel  and  looked 
across  the  bay  toward  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  ranged  on  the  aide  of  the 
hills,  the  buildings  mostly  white  or  yellow  in  color,  with  red-tiled  roofs 
standing  out  prominently  in  the  moonlight  against  a  dark-green  background, 
the  bay  apparently  landlocked.  We  could  hardly  wait  for  daylight,  so 
anxious  were  we  to  go  ashore,  and,  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  appeared  over 
the  hills  back  of  the  town,  we  were  off  in  a  small  boat  for  the  shore. 

I  St.  Thomas  is  a  Danish  col- 
!  ouy  and  was  formerly  a  meeting 
place  and  point  for  re-sbipment 
by  the  Royal  Mail  West  Indian 
steamers,  a  place  of  importance, 
but  now  used  mainly  as  a  coaling 
station  by  several  lines  of  steam- 
ers. You  meet  here  a  mixed 
population  —  Danish,  Spanish, 
English,  French,  German,  also 
Americans  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  made  up  by  the 
negroes.     It  was  a  perfect  trop- 

ST.  THOMAS  FROM  THE  BAY.  '<=*>    '*''?'   ^^^    "^^    g"*""    ^°^''^^ 

sparkling  with  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight,  and  it  was  with  a  very  buoyant  step  that  we  wandered  over 
the  town,  visited  the  market,  purchased  fruit,  and  resisted  the  temptations 
to  buy  bay-rum.  or  bay-oil,  that  was  offered  to  us  at  such  reasonable  prices. 
It  was  all  so  new  to  us  ;  so  different,  not  only  the  architecture,  but  the  people 
and  their  costumes,  the  great  numbers  of  negroes,  and  the  little  burros. 
I  believe  that  if  I  bad  been  a  "Kodak  tlend"  I  would  have  exposed  the 
entire  hundred  films  during  that  morning  walk,  but  we  soon  began  to  feel 
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the  effects  of  the  sun,  for  it  now  appeared  to  bo  directly  over  us,  and  we  were 
very  wilting  to  seek  the  cool  interior  of  a  caf4  for  our  morniug  rolls  and 
"  coffee  before  we  returned  to  the  ship.  I  think  every  one  went  ashore,  and 
when  thej  returned  they  were  all  laden  with  fniit,  green  cocoa-nuts,  cigars, 
and  bottles  of  bay-rum,  and  were  in  the  best  of  Bpirits  after  their  morning 
walk. 

We  steamed  away  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  A.M..  plowing  through  an  indigo-blue  sea,  and  with  an  atmosphere  so 
clear  that  we  could  distinguish  many  of  the  distant  islands.  Santa  Cruz  was 
near  by,  but  Poito  Rico  in  the  distance  was  plainly  visible.  As  we  reclined 
in  our  steamer  chairs  under  the  awning  on  deck,  tracing  out  the  islaude  that 
were  visible,  on  our  maps,  now  and  then  examining  a  sail  through  the  glass, 
perhaps  watching  the  numerous  schools  of  flying  fish,  or  the  porpoises  that 
would  chase  alongside  of  us  for  hours  at  a  time,  the  day  passed  away  far  too 
rapidly. 

Antigua  and  Montserrat  were  passed  ofiF  to  the  eastward  during  the  night, 
sod  we  were  off  Guadeloupe  early  the  following  morning.  Dominica  came 
nest,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  I  consider  it  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of 
tbe  islands  among  the  Antilles.  Early  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  Martinique 
so  close  that  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  inhabitants  on  the  shore  and 
obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  situation  of  St.  Pierre.  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinique  are  French  ;  Dominica  is  English.  The  mountains  on  these  three 
islands  are  covered  with  such  a  beautiful  bright  green  foliage  that  they  are 
considered  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  day  was  more 
perfect  than  the  one  that  had  preceded  it  and  it  was  almost  with  regret  that 
we  packed  up  that  night,  preparing  to  leave  the  Alliancia  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  dropped  anchor 
ofF  Bridgeton,  Barbadoes.  The 
steamers  do  not  go  alongside  the 
wharfs,  but  anchor  out  in  the 
bay,  and  the  passengers  are  con- 
veyed ashore  in  small  row-boats ; 
the  cargo  in  lighters,  propelled 
by  four  or  more  oarsmen  with 
long  oars.  We  were  speedily 
rowed  ashore  in  a  four-oared 
bai^e ;  had  no  trouble  with  the 
custom-house  on  landing,  so  we 

were  soon  on  onr  way  down  to  a  street  re  Bbidoetoh,  barhadoes. 

the  Marine  Hotel,  at  Hastings, 

two  miles  from  onr  landing.  We  passed  through  Bridgeton,  with  its  ci-ooked, 
narrow  streets,  over  tbe   bridge  that  gives  it  its  name ;    then    paese<I  the 
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goveTDineDt  barracks  and  several  villas,  landiDg  at  the  door  of  tbe  Marine  in 

ample  time  for  breakfast,  at  whicli  fljiDg-fiah  were  served  to  us  for  the 

first  time. 

Barbadoes  is  ao   English   island,  abont  twenty  miles  long  and  twelve 

broad,  and  the  most  thickly  populated  place  on  the  globe,  being  inhabited 
by  a  population  coDsisting  of 
16,000  whites,  42,000  colored, 
and  116,000blacks.  Nearlyevery 
portion  of  the  island  te  under  cul- 
tivatioD,  sugar  being  the  crop, 
the  land  yielding  abont  three 
tons  to  the  acre  ;  the  yearly  ex- 
port being  about  70,000  hogs- 
heads. The  temperature  was 
about  85  degrees,  Fahrenheit, 
but  tempered  by  brisk  trade- 
winds,  so  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
fortable. Barbadoesdoesnotpos- 

THK  BRIDUE  AT   BBIDa«TO«.  «««»     t^"**     ^»%S^     S^^"*''     ^^'"'^S 

possessed  by  many  of  tbe  other 
islands,  being,  on  the  contrary,  very  flat ;  yet  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  in  its 
waving  fields  of  sugar-cane,  frequent  rows  of  palm-trees,  and  dotted  here 
aud  there  by  numerous  windmills  that 
add  greatly  to  the  pictiiresqneness  of 
the  undulating  landscape. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excur- 
sions that  we  made  during  our  stay  on 
the  island  of  Barbadoes  was  a  trip  six- 
teen miles  up  the  coast  by  rail  to  Bath- 
sheba.  We  started  just  at  dawn,  and 
as  we  were  whirled  through  miles  and 
miles  of  sugar-cane  we  were  treated  to 
a  more  brilliant  tropical  sunrise  than 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Suddenly  we 
emei^ed  out  of  the  forests  of  cane  ou 
to  the  precipitous  eastern  coast,  where 
the  breakers,  sparkling  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  were  dashing  high  over  the 

rugged    rocks.      After  a  breakfast    at  „„„g„  ^^^,  ^.^^ 

Bathsheba   we    returned    by   train   to 

Bushy  Park  IStation,  where  we  took  a  wagon  and  drove  over  to  the  Crane 
Inn,  visiting  several  of  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  way. 

They  make  very  good  use  of  the  trade-winds  at  Barbadoes,  for,  on  maoy  of 
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the  sagar  plantations,  windmills  are  used  to  furnish  power  to  crush  the  cane, 
and,  as  the  wind  blowe  verj*  steadily,  the;  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
We  reached  the  Crane  in  ample  time  to  enjoy  a  sea  bath  (although  we  found  the 
water  almost  too  warm)  before  our  lunch,  consisting  of  the  fish  and  fruits  of 
the  couDtry,  was  served.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  drove  htick  along  the 
coast  to  Hastings  over  tb*e  most  excellent  of  roads,  we  passed  several 
diminutive  carts  drawn  by  little  gray  burros  and  loaded  with  tlie  tops  of 
Bugar-cane  that  was  being  brought  to  town  to  dispose  of  as  fodder,  just  as 
our  farmers  would  bring  in  a  toad  of  hay. 

We  remained  at  Barbadoea  but  a  few  days,  as  we  decided  to  take  the  first 
steamer  going  south,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  reported  we  repaired  on  boai'd 
and  were  soon  beading  for  St.  Vincent,  the  next  islaud  where  we  atop  to 
leave  the  mail  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  freight.  Then  came  the 
island  of  Grenada  with  its  beau- 
tiful harbor  and  the  picturesque 
town  of  St.  Oeoi^e  nestled  on 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  We  were 
allowed  but  a  short  time  ashore, 
but  we  were  pleased  enough  to 
wish  that  we  might  go  there 
again.  Trinidad,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  Kiver,  is  the 
moat  southern  of  West  Indian 
islands.  Two  arms  extend  west- 
URENADA.  "*"^  ^''"°'   ^^^  island   towards 

the  main-land  of  Venezuela  and 
form  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  entrances  to  this  inland  sea  are  called  Bocas, 
the  one  through  which  we  passed  being  called  the  Boca  Mona,  or  Monkey's 
Mouth.  The  approach  to  the  high  cliffs  of  the  island,  and  then  through 
this  pasaage.  are  very  beautiful,  hut  when  we  came  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
and  beaded  across  for  the  Port  of  Spain,  the  wind  being  all  cut  off  by  the 
surrounding  mountains,  oh !  how  hot  it  was ;  not  a  ripple  on  the  water ; 
only  the  dazzling  reflection  from  a  scorching  sun. 

On  landing  at  the  custom-house  I  was  afraid  that  I  was  going  to  be 
chained  duty  on  my.  camera,  but  after  a  short  argument  with  the  officer, 
during  which  I  offered  to  photograph  him  free  of  chaise  if  he  would  call  on 
me,  he  permitted  me  to  pass,  and  we  were  soon  landed,  bag  and  baggage,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Paris.  The  island  of  Trinidad,  but  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
equator,  is  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  tropical  foliage  and,  in  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Port  of  Spain,  coffee,  tea,  an  endless  number  of  spices,  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  palms,  are  seen  growing.  The 
main  exports  are  sugar  and  cacao,  although  at  one  time  cotton  was  extensively 
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prodticed.  The  town  of  Port  of  Spain  has  very  little  to  boaet  of  in  an 
architectural  way ;  the  streets,  with  one  exception,  are  narrow,  the  main 
street  having  a  park  or  common 
in  the  center.  They  have  no  sew- 
erage ;  open  gntters  are  used  to 
carry  oft  the  refuse  (that  is,  what 
is  left  after  the  vnltiires,  which 
act  as  public  scavengers,  obtain 
their  living  from  them),  conse- 
quently the  odors  are  numerous 
and  mosquitoes  thrive;  then,dnr- 
ing  my  short  stay,  it  was  in- 
tensely hot,  80  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  form  a  very  good  impression. 
Adjoining  the  town  of  Port  of 
Spain  is  the  Coolie  Village,  a  very 
interesting  place  to  visit,  several 

thousand  immigrants  having  been  brought  over  from  Madras  and  Calcutta 
to  work  on  the  plantations  at  Trinidad,  Yon  sec  them  all  over  the  town, 
some  employed,  others  waiting 
for  something  to  turn  up.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  —  the 
men,  straight  as  an  arrow,  bare 
legs,  with  two  scant  cotton  gar- 
ments on  the  body,  and  usually 
a  white  turban  on  the  head  ;  the 
women,  picturesquely  draped, 
usually  in  bright  colors,  abund- 
ant black,  oily  hair,  regnlar  feat- 
ures, sparkling  black  eyes,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  quantity 
of  silver  jewelry,  bracelets,  and 
bangles  on  the  wrists  and  ankles ; 
COOLIE  BABaBH  AT  woHK.  ^^^^^    csr-riugs,    frequently    a 

nose-ring.     They  are  a  very  quiet,  temperate  people;  do  not  mix  with  the 
negroes,  but  flock  by  themselves,  as  it  were. 

When  the  steamer  for  the  Spanish  Main  was  announced  I  was  very  willing 
to  leave  Trinidad,  and  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  my  traps  together  and 
go  on  board,  nor  was  it  with  regret  that  I  gazed  at  the  receding  town  of  Port 
of  Spain  as  we  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  bound  for  La  Gtiyra. 
{To  be  iviitintii-d.) 
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Under   the   Sky-Light. 

Bt  Gathbrimb  Wbbd  Babnbs. 

ifcSr'HE  world  now,  as  in  Saint  Paul's  time,  is  ever  seeking  for  something 
wl .  new  and  the  camera  is  not  likely  to  lose  its  charm  while  its  horizon  of 
^i  possibilities  is  so  constantly  widening.  Perhaps  none  of  its  numerous 
branches  of  work  is  more  fascinating  than  portraiture  under  the  sky-light. 
Certainly,  if  '^the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man  **  the- photographer  learns 
to  know  a  great  deal  of  his  various  phases  ^^  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively 
to  severe."  The  sharj)  eye  of  the  camera  sees  clearly  and  reveals  much 
more  than  the  sitter  believes  possible.  Few  face  it  without  attempting  to 
slip  on  an  intangible  and  yet  visible  mask  which  is  far  from  being  a  decep- 
tion to  the  impartial  lens.  The  aim  of  the  photographer  is,  or  should  be,  to 
represent  the  sitter's  true  and  at  the  same  time  best  aspect.  Very  few  people 
realize  the  mental  effort  it  is  to  do  this  or  understand  the  nervous  strain  to 
be  undergone  in  posing  a  sitter,  arranging  the  light  and  accessories,  watching 
all  the  time  for  a  better  way  to  do  it  all,  seeing  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
camera  are  in  order,  getting  the  proper  focus,  and  yet  obliged  constantly  to 
answer  distracting  questions  from  the  sitter  as  pleasantly  as  if  nothing  else 
was  under  consideration.  This  is  intensified  when  the  sitter's  friends  come 
in  ^Mo  help  the  thing  along."  With  the  average  sitter,  the  muscles  contract, 
the  facial  expression  becomes  strained,  and  the  usual  easy  attitude  appears 
stiff  and  unnatural.  The  more  pronounced  this  is  the  more  work  is  thrown 
upon  the  operator  to  counteract  it,  as  far  as  possible. 

Artists  and  actors  are  said  to  be  the  best  subjects  for  the  camera,  but  the 
unreality  of  the  stage  is,  to  my  mind,  so  apparent  in  the  majority  of  such 
pictures  that  their  charm  is  lost.  What  seems  fit  and  effective  behind  the 
foot-lights  is  tawdry  in  full  daylight,  and,  in  the  manner  of  a  brigand,  the 
sitter  seems  to  demand  your  applause  or  your  life.  The  only  use  of  such 
pictures  to  the  amateur  is  in  studying  two  points — the  sitter's  freedom  from 
moving  and  his  ease  of  attitude.  For  other  helps,  it  is  better  to  consult  the 
great  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture,  train  the  eye  by  them  and  then  turn 
to  Nature  herself,  remembering  that  the  attitudes  which  may  seem  striking  or 
beautiful,  meeting  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds,  will  appear  very  differently 
when  made  permanent  in  a  photograph. 

In  my  own  limited  experience  I  have  learned  with  ordinary  portraits  to 
allow  sitters  to  assume  any  desired  position  while  I  am  arranging  the  light 
and  studying  them  at  the  same  time.  They  are  sure  to  take,  unconsciously, 
some  characteristic  position  and  then,  all  else  being  ready,  it  is  short  work 
to  focus  and  expose  a  plate.  This  suggestion  is,  of  course,  for  amateurs 
as  the  majority  of  professionals  cannot  spare  time  to  study  closely  their 
sitters,  but  must  often  decide  on  the  instant  as  to  position. 

With  fancy  or  genre  pictures  the  case  is  different,  for  the  object  then  is, 
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not  to  make  simply  a  good  portrait,  but  to  make  a  picture,  and  this,  to  be 
successful,  requires  perfect  accord  between  the  sitter  and  operator.  It  is 
best  to  form  a  pretty  clear  mental  plan,  beforehand,  of  what  is  desired, 
decide  on  the  details  and  then  either  hunt  for  a  suitable  model  or  wait  for 
one  to  appear.  Do  not  hurry,  take  plenty  of  time,  and  if  you  do  not  have  as 
many  pictures  as  your  neighbors,  they  may  be  more  valuable.  When  the 
aforesaid  model  does  appear,  make  several  exposures  of  varying  length, 
keeping  your  nerves  steady  and  the  sitter  interested.  If  any  position 
specially  suits  you,  duplicate  it  at  once  under  the  same  conditions,  for  you 
may  not  have  as  good  a  chance  again,  and  negatives  have  been  known  to  get 
broken.  From  the  first  step  to  the  last  of  the  work,  take  care,  and  you  are 
reasonably  certain  of  a  good  result.  Mythology,  history,  and  legends  are  full 
of  suggestions  for  this  kind  of  work  and  the  more  one  labors  at  it  the  quicker 
the  mind  takes  possession  of  and  makes  them  practical. 

Illustrating  poems  is  a  very  attractive  study,  especially  in  trying  to  see 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  a  photograph  exceed  what  are  considered  its 
limitations.     In  using  brush  or  pencil  false  drawing  can  be  corrected  or 
disguised  but  in  camera  work  one  learns,  after  painful  and  costly  experience, 
to  do  the  thing  right  in  the  first  place.     The  negative  should  be  so  nearly 
perfect  that  it  will  need  but  slight  retouching,  no  intensifying,  and  the  result- 
ing print  will  well  reward  the  faithful  worker.     Portraiture  is  interesting 
enough  to  make  one  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  in  the  way  of  work  for 
a  good  picture,  technically  and  artistically  good.     Luck  has  no  place  under 
the  sky-light,  the  studio  is  already  tenanted  by  hard  work,  but  the  wonders  of 
light  and  shade  respond  to  the  will  and  inspiration  of   the  skillful  operator, 
he  is  practically  certain  of   his  results,  and  no  snap-shot  with  the  fastest 
possible  shutter  can  ever  give  the  intense  satisfaction  of  making  a  really  good 
studio  portrait.     I  feel  justified  in  denying  the  assertion  occasionally  made 
that  art  and  photography  are  incompatible  with  each  other  and  it  seems  as  if 
those  who  make  it  are  incapable  of  realizing  that  art,  like  science,  can  grow 
and  is  not  confined  to  the  well-trodden  paths  of  past  centuries  but  can  learn 
from  the  world  of  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday.     It  is  diflScult  to  see  why  one 
is  considered  to  follow  art  more  closely  because  he  works  with  brush  or  pencil 
than  when,  like  a  modern  Prospero,  he  obliges  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  to 
do  his  bidding  and  render  permanent  his  truly  artistic  conceptions.     While 
depreciating  some  uses  to  which  the  word  ''artistic"  has  been  applied,  I 
claim  that  it  is  no  longer  the  private  property  of  painters  and  sculptors,  but 
should  also  belong  to  those  camerists  who  bring  to  their  work  the  inspiration 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  and  who  truly  venerate  the  source  from  which  alone 
they  can  come — the  worship  o^  art. 
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Camera   Shutters— No.  2. 

By  F.  C.  Beach. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  January  14, 1890.] 


THB  P.  D.  Q.  CAMEBA   SHUTTER. 


Fig.l  shows  shutter  A  with  the  front  of 
the  camera  removed.  Fig.  2  is  outside  of 
camera  showing  the  handle  in  position,  B^ 
for  tightening  the  spring.  The  spiral 
spring  winds  loosely  around  the  axis  of 
the  shutter,  the  two  ends  projecting  up- 
ward, which  strike  against  pins  on  the 
face  of  the  shutter.  The  spring  Is  rigidly 
attached  to  an  arbor  on  the  axis,  which 
projects  through  the  case  of  the  camera  to 
the  lever  on  the  outside.  The  lever  engages 
In  depressions  to  hold  It.  C  is  the  spring 
keeping  the  release  lever  In  position.  As 
shown  In  Fig.  1  the  shutter  is  held  open  for 


Fig.  1. 

a  time  exposure,  the  other  two  notches  are 
for  Instantaneous  exposures.  Supposing 
the  shutter  has  been  thrown  over  to  the  left 
as  in  dotted  lines.  Fig.  1,  and  it  is  desired 
to  throw  It  to  the  other  side,  the  lever  on  the 
outside  is  thrown  over  to  the  right  as  at 
i9.  Pig.  S,  which  causes  the  spring  on  the 
right  side  to  press  against  the  pin  of  the 
shutter  as  seen  In  the  curved  dotted  line  in 
A,  Fig.  1.  Releasing  the  trigger  throws  the 
shutter  at  once  to  the  right.  Each  time  the 
shutter  spring  must  be  set  by  the  lever 
outside.  It  Is  In  effect  a  simple,  self- 
setting  shutter. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  1  is  a  back  view  ;  it  is  a  V-shaped  blade  pivoted  loosely  at  the  apex, 
provided  on  its  face  with  two  pins  against  which  the  wire-spring  arms  rigidly 
attached  to  the  pivot  and  connected  to  an  outside  lever,  press,  accordingly 
as  the  outside  lever  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
lever  on  the  outside  of  the  camera  box  engaging  in  notches  to  hold  it  for  a 
strong  or  weak  tension  of  the  springs.  Fig.  1  shows  the  shutter  balanced 
for  time  exposures.  The  dotted  lines  illustrate  the  position  of  the  spring 
when  the  outside  lever  is  turned  to  one  side.  When  the  release  trigger  above 
is  set  off,  the  spring  forces  the  shutter  to  the  opposite  side.  The  shutter 
cannot  go  back  until  the  spring  lever  on  the  outside  is  turned  to  the  same 
side.  The  release  trigger  engages  in  notches  cut  in  the  circumference  of  the 
shutter  blade. 
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THB  FACILIB  OAMBBA  SHUTTEB. 


A  simple  sector-shaped  disk  pivoted  at  l)ottom,  propelled 
by  two  bars  or  rods  projecting  outside  of  camera  l)ox. 
'Die  shutter  is  shown  open,  the  lens  being  behind  the 
aperture.  When  In  position  of  dotted  line  to  the  left,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  press  in  the  projecting  bottom  rod  to 
instantly  propel  it  to  the  opposite  side,  where  it  strikes 
against  a  stop-pin. 


This  shutter  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the   previous   one 
except  that  it  is  operated  by 
two  horizontal  rods,  pivoted 
to  each  side  of   the  center 
and  extending  out   through 
the    side    of     the     camera. 
Pressing  either  rod    inward 
with  the  finger  gives  a  rapid 
motion  to  the  shutter.   When 
thrown    over    the    opposite 
rod     projects    further     out 
from  the  side  of   the   cam- 
era  so    that    the    operator 
always  knows  which  rod  to 
press.      The    movement   of 
the   shutter   is   checked    by 
pins  on  the  inside  face  of   the  camera.      It  operates  in  front  of   the   lens. 
About  five  years  ago  the  idea  of  having  shutters  made  more  compact  and 
to  operate  between  the  lenses  near  the  diaphragms,  became  popular,  and  ever 
since  various  forms  have  been  brought  out  and  improved  upon.     First  we 
remember  tlie  Sands  and  Hunter  shutter  which  consisted  of  two  horizontally 
sliding  plates  with  diamond-shaped  openings  moving  in  opposite  directions, 
the  whole  being  inclosed  in  a  neat  case,  located  immediately  behind  the  lens, 
or  later  between  the  lenses.     We  believe  it  was  operated  by  a  spiral  spring 
which  could  be  very  easily  regulated  to  make  the  shutter  move  fast  or  slow. 
About  this  time  Mr.  William  T.   Gregg  built  a  double  horizontal  sliding 
shutter  which  was  placed  just  behind  the  lens.     I  remember  seeing  it  tested 
on  some  hurdle  jumping  horses.     But  at  its  highest  speed  the  images  came 
out  on  the  plate  quite  blurred. 

Next  in  importance  appeared  the  Hoover  combined  diaphragm  and  shutter, 
a  model  of  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you.  It  is  placed  between 
the  lenses.  The  case  is  made  of  gutta-percha,  also  the  slides.  It  is  some- 
what bulky  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  latest  shutters,  but  it  has  advan- 
tages that  are  good.  It  has  two  slides  moving  horizontally  provided  with 
diamond-shaped  openings.  These  are  operated  on  the  go  and  return  prin- 
ciple b}'  the  half  revolution  of  a  disk,  to  which  is  attached  a  knuckle-joint 
link,  connected  to  the  shutter  slide.  By  moving  the  disk  and  propelling 
spring  to  the  left  or  right,  carried  on  a  pivoted  lever,  the  size  of  aperture  at 
which  the  shutter  is  to  be  worked  is  readily  regulated,  which  is  in  effect  fixing 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  all  loose  diaphragms  are  dispensed  with, 
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the  abutter  itself  taking  their  place.     There  is  a  time  attachmeDt  which  cod- 
sists  in  espandiog  a  disk  of  rubber  upward  by  a  pneumatic  bulb;  this  forces 
up  a  rod  which  iu  Htrikiog  the  knuckle  joint  openH  the  shutter.     The  objec- 
tion to  tbiB  kind  of  piston  is  that  the  rubber  disk  after  expauding  a  number 
of  times  sometimes  breaks,  also  that  it  is  not  always  air  tight,  which  prevents 
a  loDg  exposure.     For  quick  expos- 
ures  of   a  second    or   two    it  works 
very  well.     To  operate  the  instanta- 
neona  release  the  rubber  pipe  has  to 
be  attached  to  a  separate  air-pump. 

A  similar  shutter  was  patented  bj 

Gerry,  Jackson,  and  Day  in  1886,  the 

difference  being  that  the  shutter  slides 

were  propelled  by  long  spiral  springs 

3INOLE  SLIDING  HoRjKONTAL  SHUTTBK.         ott  thc  outslde.  Inclosiug  gulde-rods. 

It  never  came  into  general  use.  Single 

shutters  sliding  horizontally  are  also  used,  propelled  by  a  spring  and  set  by 

a  rod.     Such  is  the  construction  in  Anthony's  Climax  Camera. 


The  Dosi 


T  SHIJTTER, 


KBUUENEK'!!    UIHIK    CAHEKA. 

Kriigener's  Book  Cameni  has  n  sLIilu 
openil«<l  b7  ■  xpiinn,  the  allde  being 
rcloweil  when  ■  gupplcmonUrj'  alilelil 
Is  ptilJed,  rJeslgoeil  to  protect  the  lens 

plates  arc  chaogeil  by  a  rwl  nl  the  back 


Tills  Is  II  now  shutter,  ou  Ihc  sIIiIIdk  prlpclplo,  recently 
pHleiitvil.  It  U  sbovcn  open  tor  Ume  expoaun-s.  Uic  upper 
slide  being  lucked  by  the  bar.  The  shutter  allilv  Is  slmllHr 
to  n  drup  shutter,  except  that  It  Is  illvldcil  Into  two  |iarls. 
P  Is  (he  lower  part  ciirr>'lus  n  piiijectlng  lug  having  an 
opening  In  which  the  long  end  ot  the  setting  leter  A,  and 
thc  lower  horlioninl  wire  propelling-spring  opcralo.  On 
the  rlght-hunil  uppur  portion  of  F  Is  srcured  a  wire-lihe 
liook,  bent  out.  with  Ita  upper  end  at  right  angles  lo  Its 
len)^h.  It  moves  up  Hnil  dawn  with  the  slide  F,  nnd  In  lis 
"     "     k  ot  tl      "     " 


■prtng.lever  hooka.  The  tlnii 
the  book  oa  Ibe  upper  slide  1 
(Ildes  from  uoder  the  hook. 


iprlng    lever,    releasing    It    from    Uie    horlionlul 

sliding  time-bar  it,  which  Is  propelled  lo  tlie  left 

ime  Instant  by  a  third  wire  spring.    The  niavcment 

like  iwo  Ailiites  following  each  other.    Secured  lo 

the  Bide  ol  the  bar  /T  Is  a  Uiln  strip  of  metal  on  which  the 

npenlng  Is  regulated  by  the  distance  the  bar  H  baa  Lo  move,  as 

eased  unUI  the  end  of  UiD  uielal  strip  allBChed  to  the  side  of  H 

}K)iBB  Inilicale  quick  or  fast  exposures.    It  H  Is  only  drawn 
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out  ODO  Dotch,  then  the  exposure  is  quick ;  if  extended  to  the  last  notch,  then  the  exposizre  Is  slow. 
The  upper  slide  is  pushed  downward  by  a  second  horizontal  wire  springy,  as  shown.  When  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever  A  Is  pushed  down  the  slide  F  is  raised  to  cover  the  opening  of  the  lens  and  is  locked 
by  the  release-trigger  B.  To  operate  it,  the  button  £  is  pressed,  slide  F  at  once  descends,  the 
wire  hook  on  F  presses  on  the  lever  hook  on  the  upper  shutter,  releasing  it  from  the  notc^  on  H;  ai 
once  IT  slides  inward  and  allows  the  upper  shutter  to  descend,  following  Ff  a  ilang«  lip  on  the 
npper  edge  of  /'covers  the  Joint  of  the  two  slides,  which  allows  the  shutter  to  be  set  without  drawing 
the  slide.  All  the  parts  are  made  very  simple  and  light  and  work  with  very  little  friction.  To  hold 
back  the  upper  slide  for  time  exposures  the  bar  H  is  pulled  out  far  enough  to  let  a  notch  on  Its  under 
side  catch  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  set  in  flush  with  the  side  of  the  camera.  This  prevents  H  from 
sliding  inward.  By  raising  the  end  of  H  with  the  finger  it  is  drawn  in  and  allows  the  upper  shutter 
to  fall. 

ScoHeUrs  shutter,  operated  by  inflating  a  large  rubber  tube  resting  on  a 
wire,  is  a  novel  yet  simple  idea.  The  round  disk  is  very  light  and  slides 
vertically  over  the  smooth  face  of  the  lens  plate.  In  its  normal  position  the 
shutter  is  closed,  but  when  the  bulb  is  compressed,  the  rubber  tube  con- 
nected to  the  disk  is  inflated,  which,  in  bearing  on  the  wire  over  which  it 
folds,  acts  as  a  fulcrum  and  raises  the  disk. 

Most  of  the  horizontal  sliding  shutters  are  too  bulky,  hence  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  manufacturers  have  been  trying  to  get  up  very  com- 
pact affairs,  generally  locating  them   between  the   lenses.      The  Grimston 


The  Optimus  Between  the  Lens  Shutter 

Is  inserted  in  the  diaphragm  slit  of  the  lens;  by 
mechanism  on  the  back,  the  shutter  flies  up  and 
returns,  like  the  Grimston  Shutter. 


The  Gkimbton  Shutter. 

Inserted  in  diaphragm  slot  of  lens ; 
the  shutter  moves  up  and  down.  The 
handle  at  the  top  regulates  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  to  make  it  go  fast 
or  slow. 


Shutter  was  one  of  the  first  novelties  of  this  kind,  and  was  made  so  thin  that 
it  could  be  pushed'into  the  ordinary  diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens.  The  shutter 
slide  was  made  of  extremely  thin  steel,  which  was  attached  by  a  connecting 
bar  to  a  rotating  disk  arranged  above  the  part  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the 
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diaphragm  slot.  Tbe  disk  was  propelled  by  a  coiled  steel  spring.  The 
movemeDt  was  on  the  go  and  return  principle.  An  improvemeDt  ou  this 
shutter  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gregg.  By  certain  attachmentB  a  time  and 
instantaneous  exi>osure  could  be  made. 

The  OptimuB  Between  the  Lens  Shutter  operates  on  a  similar  principle, 
but  bas  additional  attachments.  It  is  claimed  to  work  aa  quick  as  the  y'^ 
part  of  a  second,  or  may  be  prolonged. 

The  favorite  principle  of  working  pivoted  shutter  leaves  or  blades  is  to 
have  tbe  actuating  pin  or  slot  very  near  the  pivoted  end  of  the  shutter,  so 


Pboscu'b  Ecltpbk  Shutter. 
that  a  very  small  movement  of  the  pi-o|>elling  mechanism  will  produce  a 
rapid  movement  of  shutter.  The  blades  ai-e  made  very  thin  and  very  light. 
I  have  known  of  their  being  made  of  aluminum 
in  order  to  secure  extreme  lightness.  When 
there  are  two  blades  to  open  and  close,  the 
movement  is  generally  operated  by  a  spring 
forcing  down  a  lever,  the  lever  having  pins 
which  eiigi^jc  in  slots  in  the  shutter.  Of  this 
class  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known  Prosch 
Triplex  Shutter  (Mr.  Prosch  will  show  it  to  you 
later)  with  devices  for  giving  time  and  instan- 
taneous movements.  The  leaves  of  this  shutter 
pass  each  other  in  opposite  directions  and  are 
made  very  thin. 

1  have  a  model  of  Prosch's  Eclipse  Shutter, 
made  before  the   fashion  of   placing  shutters 
between  tbe  lenses  came  about.     It  is  secured 
to  the  hood  of  the  lens.    The  double  escolloped  shutter-slide  gives  more  expos- 
ure to  tbe  foreground  than  to  the  sky  and  is  excellent  to  obtain  cloud  effects. 


THB  C*LDWi:i.t.  SHUITER 

Opcralee  sImUar  to  Ihc  rrosoh  S 
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Working  on  the  same  priDciple  as  Prosch's  Triplex  is  the  Caldwell  Shutter 
placed  between  the  lenses.  With  it  exposures  varying  from  1  second  to 
j^Q  of  a  second  are  said  to  be  made. 


The  Luw  Cohpounu  Siiuttbh. 
Studio  shutters,  compound  and  simple,  of   the  open   and   relurn   kind, 
oiMirated  b^r  a  pneumatic  piston,  are  the  Green  Shutter,  a  model  of  which  I 
have,  and  the  Low  Compound  Shutter,  also,|which  is  on  exhibition. 


K  GBBBM    rHBUMATIC  SHUTTER. 

id  11  miy  be  beld  up  after  Uie  bulb  Is  i 
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Both  may  be  placed  behind  the  lens  inside  of  the  camera  or  behind  or 
between  the  lenses.  They  have  four  separate  leaves  pivoted  and  slotted  in  a 
certain  way  to  give  more  exposure  in  the  center. 

The  WoUastoD  Diaphragmatic  Shutter  is  also  based  on  a  similar  principle 
to  Prosch's.  He  has  also  a  special  diaphragm  plate  of  peculiar  form  arranged 
bebiod  the  shutter.  It  is  more  bulky  than  the  Prosch  Shutter,  but  it  is  said 
to  work  in  the  j^  part  of  a  second. 


Tub  Wollaston  Diifhraoiiatic  Suuiter. 

Tho  (huUcr  le  pl&ced  between  Ute  lonscs.  Tlie  bars,  K,  connect  Ui  two  plvoleil  blades,  pivoted  at  a 
point  juit  under  the  lens.  These  bare  nrc  connected  to  a  plvoleil  leier,  D,  which  U  propelled  down- 
ward b]-  a  Bplnil  sprtng  at  lln  axla,  Keleaslng  the  irtg^r  allows  the  leier.  D,  to  descend  and  propela 
the  two  blades  by  each  other.  The  openings  In  the  blades  ore  oval  shniHMl.  He  has  also  an  S-shaped 
diaphragm  plals,  li>cated  In  a  slit  behind  the  shuller  uat  shown.   The  shiiller  may  be  set  also  lor  time. 


Twt  WiNO  SHtrmiB 
Is  securail  to  the  hood  ot  the  lens  by  two  somewhat  on  the  plu>  or  the  tirta- 
thumb  screws  on  each  side.  The  cross  bar,  """lo  S«tor  Shutter.  There  are  special  de- 
from  the  ends  of  which  depend  two  uplral  ^'l™*  o"  '■te  *™nl  for  making  Ume  or  Inslui- 
sprlDgn,  has  a  guide  pin  whioti  travels  In  the  taneous  exposuraa,  and  for  regulaiJng  the  ten- 
slot  seen  above.  In  Its  descent  It  operates  the  slon  of  Iha  spring  shown  on  (he  right-  A  special 
two  pivoted  wings  of  the  shutter  compelling  'atch  descends  to  lock  the  shutter  after  It  hai 
tbem  to  pass  each  other-  liBen  set  off.     For  Ume  eipoaure  the  bulb  la 
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kepi  vomprcMcd.  or  tar  locualng  It  la  eomprtiucd  and  ibe  lever  at  the  vtiTe  nesr  ttao  bnib  ti  tumod  it 
right  BngleB  which  holds  the  air  Id  the  tube  and  the  sbuKer  open.  B;  uoBCrewIng  ■  Binill  trItsod 
the  pneumatic  Cabe,  and  1«tliiig  tbe  air  leak  uut  graduallT,  time  expaaur«s  at  varied  length  awy 


The  ehauer  coDBlstB  of  two  wloga  operated  by  a  rotating  disk  or  levers,  to  go  by  each  other,  pro- 
pelled by  the  elaatlc  band  shown  on  the  outside.  It  la  released  by  tbe  pncutnallc  bulb.  There  Is  a 
diaphngni  plate  )HBt  behind  the  shutter  uisc,  which  la  InaertcJ  In  Uie  tube  between  tbe  lenses. 

Tlie  next  form  of  ehiitlci'  ie  based  Od  a  rotntiDg  ring  jtropcllcd  by  a  Oat- 
coiled  8|)iral  Hpring.  Froin  the  ring  in  a  bar,  which,  beiog  attacUed  to  one 
Bliiitter  blade,  by  euilable  mechauism,  also  operates  tlic  otiier.  As  the  ring 
rotates  it  opens  and  doses  the  shutter  blades.  This  is  probably  the  most 
compact  method  of  opcratiug  the  sliiilter  blades.  Examples  of  such  mecli- 
anisms,  opcratiag  two  shutter  blades  are  showu  in  Hitclicock'B  Shutter 
and  in  the  Queen  Shutter. 


tJUKEN  TIMK  ANC 

Instant AN EO 

la  propelled  by  a  colled  » 
higtotheapecddealred. 

IrBiprtng,  the  end 
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Id  the  Bauscb  and  Lomb  Shutter,  a  model  of  nhtch  I  will  show  you,  a  set 
of  Beveral  pivoted  overlappiug  leavee  are  moved  by  motiou  being  impart«d 
to  oue  leaf  through  a  crank  and  lever  connecting  with  a  rotating  disk,  pro- 
[jelled  by  a  coilcd-watcU  spring.  This  necessitates  tbat  every  leaf  shall  have 
a  slot  and  pin  iu  it,  tbat  the  motion  from  one  may  be  carried  to  the  other ; 
when  expanded  they  form  a  circular  aperture.  By  other  devices  the  throw  of 
the  crank  ia  regulated  so  that  the  size  of  the  opening  may  be  contracted. 
There  is  also  an  air  brake  or  piston  for  regulating  the  speed  similar  to  the 
Newman  Shutter.  It  has  a  time  movement,  too.  Altogether  it  is  a  finely 
made  instrument  and  generally  works  well.  I  have  used  it  for  Bome  little 
time.  Have  found  that  the  parts  made  of  steel  rust  some  and  slightly  impede 
the  movement,  a  point,  however,  which  is  not  serious. 


LOMB'S   IMFBOVBD   8HDTTBB. 


This  1h  b  front  view  of  tbc  abutter.  Tbe  pneiimBUc  lube  tor  regulBtlng  the  ipeed  of  the  ihatlor  1b 
DOIT  divided  IDIO  two  crlluilere,  which  act  hb  air  cbamben  and  give  &  more  regular  Diotloa.  They 
are  reclprocatlDg,  that  U,  while  one  plue^r  moves  In  only  0|ie  direction,  the  other  (oa  the  Jelt  haadj 
pasee*  over  the  center  and  has  a  go  and  return  movemeat.  The  projection  on  top  ol  thu  upper 
dlak  ta  used  in  setting  the  shatter;  the  lever  on  the  left  regulaleB  the  speed.  It  Is  shown  selbetvrven 
ler  on  the  right  regulates  the  bIsc  ot  the  aperture,  and  Is  shown  set 
Bt  Iniprovcmenl  Is  the  locating  of  the  leter  for  goTernIng  the  time  or 
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eoDfl  motion*  of  tbe  ihutteron  the  f&ceof  the  npperdlak  Inatcadof  on  th«  buku  heretofoTQ. 
The  time  of  the  ahutter  la  ■cciiralel;  meaBured.  mnd  It  Is  said  to  operate  precisely  as  italed  on  the  face 
ot  the  diak,  viz.,  from  S  BecondB  up  to  l-lOOth  of  a  second  as  the  operator  may  desire.  It  Is  worked 
by  K  powerfnl  colled  spring. 


The  Badrch  a 


>   LOMB   SHDTTBR. 


Referring  to  Fig.  t,  which  Is  a  rear  view  ot  the  ahuUer,  A  Is  the  handle  on  Uie  front  of  the  ■batter 
tar  setting  It.  0  19  the  rotating  cam  tor  time  and  instantaneoas  exposaraa.  H  la  the  secondary  re- 
lease trigger  which  Is  aperaled  by  the  primary  trigger  L,  piioud  at  JT,  The  leier  pivoted  at  L  wbeo 
nprlgbt.  as  shown,  sew  the  shutter  for  Instantaneous  exposures;  when  turned  to  the  ligbtln  a  hoil- 
zonlal  poalllon.  the  shutter  works  as  a  time  shutter.  B  Is  the  pneumatic  plMon  for  rognlmUng  the 
speed.    M  Is  tbe  air  pomp  for  releasing  the  abutter. 
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Valbntihb'b  Cdbtaik  Skdttbb. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  contlnuooa  band  of  leather  with  two  apertures  strengtboni 
openings.  The  band  passes  around  two  rollers  whose  axes  opcrale  In  mei 
serured  by  screwa  to  the  Inalde  of  a  wood  case  as  In  Fig.  !,  Two  guide  pins  are  secured  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  curtain  seen  In  Fig,  1  and  by  Itself  under  Fig,  ^,  which  project  through  two  slots  as  shown 
In  the  face  of  Fig.  i.  Passing  around  these  pins  ami  connected  to  a  stationary  pin  at  one  end  of  the 
ban  at  B,  Fig,  I,  la  a  rubber  band  shown  by  tlie  dotted  trlnngiilar  line.  This  may  be  secured  nnder- 
neath  the  eorer.    A  brasa  release  lever  at  the  top.  Fig.  t,  has  two  Dolches  Id  It  which  engage  with  one 
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of  the  pinion  [he  ahDlter.    Ono  notch  la  to  hokl  Suiter  open  for  f—^-^ —  »^ 
By  Talslng  the  lisht-hud  end  ol  the  leror  the  shuUcr  Is  raleiBod,  i 
other  In  oppoille  dliectloa*,  the  exposure  la  made. 

A  priDciple  in  abutters  that  has  had  man;  advocates  ia  the  rotler-curtaia 
shatter.  AmoDg  the  first  of  this  class  exhibited  before  the  society  was  Mr. 
A.  Loefler's  shutter,  in  April,  1885.  It  was  a  curtain  arranged  just  behind 
the  lens,  which  had  an  aperture  the  size  of  the  lens,  and  was  operated  by 
a  spring  roller,  released  by  a  suitable  trigger.  Mr.  G.  W.  Valentine,  in  the 
1890  Year  Book,  page  78,  shows  a.  simple  double  curtain,  passing  over  two 
rollers,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom.  It  is  almost  like  a  cod- 
tinuous  band  with  two  apertures  arranged  so  that  they  shall  coincide  opposite 
each  other  at  the  iDstant  of  exposure,  which  is  done  by  one  side  moving 
op  and  the  other  down.  It  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  tens. 

Other  shuttera  that  appear  to  operate  on  a  similar  plan  are  the  well- 
known  English  Kershaw,  and  Thornton  and  Pickard  Time  and  Instantaneona 
shutters.  Each  are  placed  on  the  front  of  the  lens  and  have  suitable  means 
for  releasing  the  shutters,  also  devices  for  retarding  them  for  time  move- 
ments. 


The  Ebbs  haw  Shuttbb. 

Ths  TaoRHTOK  Pickard  Shdttek. 
A  very  old  form  of  shutter  recently  patented  by  Anschutz,  of  Prussia,  is 
the  curtain  shutter  having  a  horizontal  slit,  adjustable  to  different  widths, 
arranged  to  pass  directly  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  It  is  operated  by  a 
coiled  spring  roller,  released  by  a  siiitable  trigger  projecting  through  tlie  top 
of  the  camera.     Specimen  photographs  taken  with  this  instrument  are  very 
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fine.  The  origiDal  picture  is  very  small  and  then  enlarged  to  any  desired 
size,  the  object  being  to  make  less  space  for  the  curtain  to  travel  over.  It 
is  claimed  for  this  shutter  that  every  part  of  the  plate  is  fully  exposed, 
getting  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  light  passing  through  the  lens. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  camera  shutter  inventions  for  the  past  ten  years, 
many  perhaps  have  been  omitted ;  but  I  think  the  average  amateur  will 
take  in  at  a  glance,  from  what  I  have  shown,  that  the  present  tendency  is 
to  locate  the  shutter  between  the  lens,  is  to  be  compact,  light,  and  quick, 
and  capable  of  having  time  and  instantaneous  movements.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  Muybridge's  special  shutter  mechanism,  preferring  to  confine 
myself  more  particularly  to  devices  in  use  by  the  professional  or  amateur 
photographer.  Shutters  with  simple,  non-breakable  springs  and  positive 
movements  are  perhaps  the  most  desirable.  The  subject  of  the  duration  of 
the  shutter  exposure  is  an  interesting  one,  and  deserves  careful  study. 
It  is  probable  the  next  ten  years  will  develop  many  useful  improve- 
ments in  shutters ;  the  more  the  matter  is  considered  the  more  interesting 
it  grows. 


Testing  the  Rapidity  of   Dry  Plates. 

[Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee  presented  to  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 

of  New  York,  January  14, 1890.] 

AST  year's  Chemical  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Edward  Leaming 
and  myself,  undertook  an  investigation  into  the  sensitiveness  and  speed 
of  the  various  brands  of  dry  plates  now  on  the  market.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Edward  Leaming  was  only  enabled  to  give  me  a  limited  amount  of  help, 
I  have  undertaken  to  complete  the  experiments  myself.  In  carrying  out 
these  experiments  it  was  decided  to  discard  all  the  usual  forms  of  sensito- 
meters,  as  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  accurate  enough,  but,  after  some 
thought,  a  form  of  sensitometer  was  adopted  which  promised  to  obviate  and 
overcome  all  the  defects  of  the  others.  This  sensitometer  consisted  of  a 
brass  plate  pierced  with  25  accurately  measured  holes,  varying  in  size  from 
2-1000  inch  up  to  50-1000  inch,jn  regular  arithmetical  progression.  The  brass 
plate  was  fastened  to  the  front  board  of  a  camera  in  place  of  the  lens. 
The  camera  was  thus  fastened  to  a  board  three  feet  in  length.  Two  feet 
from  the  front  end  of  the  camera  was  placed  a  standard  sperm  candle  (such 
as  are  used  for  photometrical  purposes)  and  contained  in  a  spring  candle- 
stick, thus  keeping  the  light  at  a  constant  height. 

In  order  to  test  a  plate  I  proceeded  as  follows :  the  camera  was  extended 
four  inches,  the  ground  glass  removed,  and  the  plate  to  be  tested  inserted  in 
its  place.  The  sperm  candle  was  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  for  five  minutes 
until  the  flame  was  perfectly  steady.     The  sensitometer  plate  was  now  cov- 
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ered  over  with  a  focusing  cloth,  the  slide  withdrawn  from  the  plate  holder, 
and,  after  covering  the  sensitometer,  the  plate  was  exposed  for  30  seconds 
by  a  stop  watch.  The  plates  were  then  placed  in  a  developing  tray  and 
developed  without  rocking,  with  one  dram  each  of  Hoover's  pyro  and 
potash  developer,  and  two  ounces  of  water,  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  fixed 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  this  way  a  series  of  images  of  the  candle  flame 
were  photographed  upon  each  plate,  and,  of  course,  the  faster  the  plate 
the  more  images  of  the  candle  flame  would  be  reproduced.  In  order  to 
fully  interpret  the  results  obtained  a  bromide  print  was  made  from  each 
negative,  and  the  prints  showing  the  greatest  number  of  candle  flames 
were  recorded  as  representing  the  fastest  plates.  £ach  print  was  exposed 
to  a  four-foot  gas-burner  for  two  seconds,  and  developed  with  one  ounce 
of  eikonogen  developer  for  two  minutes.  Tabulating  the  results  obtained 
we  get: 

Name  of  Plate.  Sensitometer  Number.  Relative  Speed. 

Eastman  Transparency  Plate,       ...  4 1 

Forbes  Insoluble  Brilliant,  ...  20 5 

Standard  25 23 5.62 

Smith  and  Harrison, 24 6 

Forbes  Insoluble  Portrait 24 6 

Cramer  40 24 6 

Stanley  25 24i 6.12 

Harvard  25 24} 6.12 

Eagle  40,  25 6.25 

Eastman  Peerless,  25  ....        .  6.25 

By  relative  speed,  I  mean  the  speed  of  one  plate  as  compared  with 
another  taken  as  standard  of  slowness.  In  these  tests  the  Eastman  trans- 
parency plate  was  found  to  be  the  slowest,  and  was  therefore  selected  as  my 
standard. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  supplied  me  with 
samples  of  their  plates  for  testing. 

James   H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


♦  »» 


Ammonium    Bi-Sulphite  as  a   Deoxidizing  Agent   in 

Photo-Developers. 

By  W.  H.  Gildbb. 

HE  use  of  the  above  chemical,  as  a  preserver  of  pyro  solution,  sim- 
plifies greatly  the  preparation  of  a  developer ;  but  a  small  quantity 
being  required  to  keep  a  stock  solution  of  that  article  positively  clear, 
and  the  completed  developer  (with  alkali  added)  shows  but  a  slight  tint  of 
color,  until  it  is  placed  in  use  upon  the  plate,  and  then  its  change  is  much 
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slower  than   that   which   occurs  with  other    preservatives;    the    negatives 
resulting  from  its  use,  in  color  and  other  qualities,  are  of  the  best. 
My  stock  solution  is  made  as  follows : 

Water, 1  oanoe. 

Pyro» 30  graiiiA. 

Ammonium  bi-Bulphite, i  fluid  dram. 

Of  this,  take  half  an  ounce,  dilute  to  four  ounces,  and  add  alkali,  say  car- 
bonate of  potash  five  grains,  and  carbonate  of  soda  ten  grains,  to  each  ounce 
of  solution. 

The  ammonium-bi-sulphite,  what  I  have,  is  in  a  fluid  condition,  colorless, 
and  apparently  somewhat  like  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water.  It  was 
obtained  from  a  friend,  a  chemist,  who  had  prepared  it  himself  for  use  in 
his  laboratory,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  made  by  subjecting  sulphuric 
acid  and  charcoal  to  heat,  and  conducting  the  disengaged  gas  over  to  a  wash 
bottle  containing  ammonia. 

I  mention  this,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  mention  of  the 
compound  in  books  I  am  familiar  with,  and  possibly  it  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain  it. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


The  American  Aristotjpe  CompaDy  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  are  now  occu- 
pying their  new  factory.  The  new  building,  built  especially  for  this  enter- 
prise, is  two  stories  high,  35x150  feet,  with  a  total  floor  surface  of  11,500 
square  feet.  All  of  the  improvements  and  equipments  suggested  by  their 
two  years  of  experiments  have  been  carefully  worked  out  in  their  labora- 
tories, machine  rooms,  chemical  vaults,  and  aging  depaitments.  The 
trustees  of  this  company  are  the  Hon.  Porter  Sheldon,  also  president,  Geo. 
W.  Tew,  president  of  the  City  National  Bank,  H.  W.  Tew,  cashier  of  the 
City  National  Bank,  and  C.  S.  Abbott,  also  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  company  is  turning  out  a  ready  sensitized 
collodion  paper  that  is  reliable  and  practical  enough  to  have  come  into  very 
general  use  among  photographers  or  the  construction  of  facilities  for  in- 
creasing their  capacity  over  five  times  would  not  have  been  warranted. 

English  Photographic  Magazines  at  Reduced  Rates, — We  have  been  asked 
to  give  clubbing  rates  for  the  English  magazines,  and  we  are  now  prepared 
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to  furnish  the  following  magazines,  in  connection  with  the  American  Ama- 
teur Photographer,  at  reduced  rates  :  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
$6.80;  The  Photographic  News,  $6.80;  Phoiograj)hy,  $3.50;  Tlie  Photo- 
graphic Art  Journal  (monthly)  $2.80;  Tlie  Camera  (monthly),  $2.80. 

A  Cheap    Vertical  Lantern, — Having  occasion   recently  to  make  some 
slight  study  of  cohesion  rings  and  other  phenomena  where  a  vertical  attach- 
ment to  the  lantern  is  necessary,  and  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
purchasing  one  of  the  costly  '^  brass  and  glass"  variety,  we  succeeded,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  in  making  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  with 
a  long  cigar  box,  two  mirrors,  a  condensing  lens,  and  a  lantern  objective. 
The  lamp  in  our  optical  lantern  is  a  McAllister  Bi-unial.     RemoviDg  this 
from  the  lantern  we  measured  the  height  of  the  flame  center.     With  this  as  a 
guide,  a  sheet  of  plate  mirror  glass  was  mounted  in  the  bottom  of  the  cigar 
box  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  center  of  the  mirror  being  opposite 
the  center  of  the  flame.     Above  the  mirror  we  mounted  the  condenser  after 
having  found  its  focal  length.     The  objective  was  next  mounted  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  box.     To  the  objective  a  small  triangular  box  was  fitted  to  carry 
the  second  reflecting  mirror.     The  front  of  the  box  was  of  course  left  open, 
and  the  angle  of  the  back  was  exactly  forty- five  degrees.     To  the  inside  of 
the  back  a  mirror  silvered  on  the  face  was  cemented,  several  trials  having 
shown  that  with  an  ordinary  mirror  it  was  impossible  to  secure  sharp  defini- 
tion owing  to  double  reflection.     A  circular  opening  was  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  take  the  lens  hood.     The  apparatus  was  completed  by  cutting 
out  the  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  cigar  box  above  the  condenser,  and  the 
addition  of  a  series  of  cleats  to  the  inside  to  carry  the  glass  cells  at  dififerent 
distances  from  the  objective.     A   few  hours*  work  completed  the  arrange- 
ment, and  put  us  in  possession  of  a  vertical  lantern  which  has  been  the  means 
of  opening  up  an  interesting  field  of  study.     As  the  McAllister  Lamp  is 
inclosed  in  a  sheet  iron  case  there  was  no  need  of  a  lantern  body.     Any  good 
oil  lamp  would  answer  almost  as  well,  and  no  great  constructive  ability  is 
required  to  produce  this  handy  piece  of  apparatus. 

Clearing  and  Reducing  Bath. — One  of  the  best  is  compounded  as  follows : 

Saturated  solution  of  white  alum, 92  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid,  0.  P i  ounce. 

After  the  negative  has  been  perfectly  fixed,  wash  thoroughly,  and  then 
place  in  above  solution  for  one  minute,  and  rock  gently.  Then  take  out  and 
wash  again,  and  you  will  have  a  negative  of  the  same  appearance  as  a  col- 
lodion plate,  which  will  print  after  above  treatment  twice  as  rapid  as  it  would 
otherwise. 

For  reducing  use  one  ounce  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  one-half,  and  leave 
the  negative  in  both  not  less  than  five  minutes.  There  is  no  danger  of 
blistering  or  frilling. 
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Eikanogen  Developer  for  Instantaneous    Exposures. — The    following    is 
recommended   by   the   Eagle   Plate   Works : 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 32  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash, 12  grains. 

Eikonogen, 12  grains. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  has  withdrawn  from  the  Blair  Company,  and  is  man- 
ufacturing a  line  of  photographic  specialties  which  are  noticed  in  the 
Publishers'  Department.  * 

L^AmcUeur  Photographer  in  its  issue  of  January  25th,   announces  the 

early  publication  of  a  new  method  of  development  by  means  of  an  entirely 

new  substance  which  will  speedily  drive  all  other  competitors  from  the  field. 

We  shall  keep  a  careful  watch  on  our  French  contemporary,  and  give  our 

.readers  full  particulars  as  soon  as  they  reach  us. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  Photographic  Review. 
Lack  of  support  is  given  as  the  reason.  Mr.  Bolas,  who  was  proprietor, 
printer,  writer,  and  editor,  labored  hard  to  make  the  venture  a  success,  and 
we  had  hoped  that  his  gallant  fight  would  be  rewarded. 

Our  American  lens  makers  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  example  set 
by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  who  are  making  lens  mounts  of  aluminium  in 
place  of  brass.  An  aluminium  mount  weighs  less  than  one-half  that  of 
brass,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  untarnishable.  The  cost  is 
considerably  more,  but  for  those  who  use  a  battery  of  large  lenses,  would 
probably  not  complain  of  the  enhanced  cost  in  consideration  of  the  great 
saving  in  weight  thus  effected. 

Albumen  Paper  for  Blue  Prints. — Very  pretty  effects  may  be  produced 
by  printing  on  ordinary  albumen  paper  sensitized  with  the  following  solution  : 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia, 3|  drams. 

Dissolved  in  water, 2  ounces. 

Red  prussiate  of  potash 2^  drams. 

Dissolved  in  water, 2  ounces. 

Mix  equal  parts  just  before  using,  as  the  mixed  solution  will  not  keep, 
and  float  the  paper  as  on  the  silver  batii,  film  down,  for  half  a  minute  or  so, 
and  suspend  by  one  corner  in  a  dark  room  to  dry.  Detail  can  be  brought 
out  almost  equal  to  silver  prints,  while  the  ease  of  working  and  the  cheapness 
make  it  quite  desirable.  The  prints  can  be  mounted  and  burnished.  Do  not 
try  to  keep  the  paper  sensitized,  but  make  up  fresh  when  wanted. — J.  T.  M. 
in  Scientific   American. 

Ready-Sensitized  Paper. — The  convenience  of  having  a  stock  of  sensi- 
tized paper  ready  for  printing  at  a  moment's  notice  is  not  to  be  despised. 
While  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  as  good  results  on  such  paper  as  on 
freshly  prepared,  it  is  possible,  by  careful  treatment,  to  make  good  prints  on 
it.    There  are  several  available  methods  of  keeping  sensitized  paper.     An 
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extremely  good  one  is  to  keep  the  paper  under  pressure  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  which  have  been  imersed  in  a  carbonate  of  soda  solution  and 
dried.  Another  plan  is  to  introduce  a  preservative  into  the  silver  batb. 
Citric  acid  is  comnaonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  following  formula 
is  a  very  good  one :  Nitrate  of  silver,  2  ounces ;  distilled  water,  20  ounces. 
Dissolve  and  add :  Pure  carbonate  of  soda,  60  grains ;  citric  acid,  150 
grains.  Shake  well,  and  filter.  Float  the  paper  for  three  minutes  and  blot 
off  the  silver  solution.     Before  printing  the  paper  should  be  well  fumed. 

Instruction  in  Photography, — The  Art  Academy  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum 
Association  has  arranged  for  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  Practical  Pho- 
tography to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Arthur  LeBoutillier.  This  is  at  it  should 
be,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  similar  institutions  will 
include  lectures  on  photography  in  their  courses. 

TungstaJte  of  Soda  Toning  Bath: 

1— Water, 16  ounces. 

Borax, 20  grains. 

Tungstate  of  soda,      ....  75  grains. 

2 — Water, 4  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold, 4  grains. 

Mix  eight  ounces  of  No.  1  with  one  ounce  of  No.  2,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  half  an  hour  before  using. 

Combined   Toning  and  Fixing  Bath: 

Water, 32  ounces. 

Hypo, 8  ounces. 

Chloride  of  gold 15  grains. 

Nitrate  of  lead  (c.  p.), 75  grains. 

Gastine*8  Platinum  Toning  Bath: 

Chloride  of  platinum 15  grains. 

Chloride  of  sodium 60  grains. 

Bitartrate  of  soda 18  grains. 

Water, 3^  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  platinum  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  bring  the  solution 
to  the  boiling  point.  Add  the  bitartrate  slowly  with  constant  stirring.  This 
bath  will  keep,  but  it  is  to  be  diluted  ten  to  twelve  times  with  water  for  use. 
Purple  black  tones  are  obtained  by  a  long  immersion  ;  for  sepia  tone  less. 

Eikonogen  as  a  Fixing  Agent, — It  is  stated  that  a  plate  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  eikonogen  developer  will  be  as  completely  fixed  as  when 
the  usual  hypo  bath  is  used. 

Removal  of  Eikonogen  Stains. — There  is  no  question  that  a  plain  solutioD 
of  eikonogen  without  sulphite  will  stain  gelatine  films.  The  stain  is  not 
necessarily  permanent,  however.  It  can  usually  be  removed  by  prolonged 
soaking  in  water. 

Mr.  Sam  C.  Partridge,  the  popular  dealer  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  having 
found   his  rapidly  growing  trade  too  large  for  him  to   handle  in  his  old 
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quarters,  has  removed  to  No.  226  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco.     We  wish 
him  all  success  in  his  new  quarters. 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer. — We  have 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
monthly  copies  of  the  magazine  through  the  dealers,  that  we  are  now  making 
arrangements  for  that  purpose.  At  present  the  following  firms  keep  the 
monthly  issues  on  sale  : 

Boston.— Barker  &  Starbird,  Damrell  &  Upbam,  Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall,  Benj. 
Frencb  &  Co.,  A.  F.  Boardmau  &  Go. 

Brooklyn. — The  Brooklyn  Camera  Co.,  C.  E.  Hopkins. 

Buffalo. — Tncker  &  Butts. 

Cambridob. — Amee  Brothers. 

CmcAGO. — ^The  Blair  Camera  Co. 

Cincinnati.— Sheen  &  Simpkinson. 

Dbtroit. — Allen  Brothers. 

LouiSTiLiiB. — W.  D.  Gatchel. 

MiNNBAFOLis. — C.  A.  Hofifman  &  Brother. 

Nbw  Tork. — Brentano's,  the  Obrig  Camera  Co.,  B.  H.  Moran,  W.  C.  Cullen,  Loeber 
Brothers. 

PiTTgBURG.— W.  S.  Bell  &  Co. 

This  list  will  be  added  to  from  month  to  month,  and  dealers  who  are 
willing  to  carry  the  magazine  in  large  or  small  quantities  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  home  office  for  terms. 

The  KaZoiype  Process. — The  following  are  the  formulas  for  the  new 
kalotypc  printing-out  process,  as  given  by  the  inventor.  Dr.  W.  J.  Nichol, 
D.  Sc,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society.  The 
paper  is  coated  with  ferric  oxalate,  5  per  cent. ;  ferric  tartrate,  5  per  cent. ; 
and,  on  exposure,  the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous  salt,  and  is  then  de- 
veloped by  floating  on  potassic  oxalate,  10  per  cent. ;  nitrate  of  silver,  1  to 
2  per  cent.  Ammonia  sufficient  to  clear.  After  development  the  print  is 
washed  in  three  baths  of : 

Ammonia, 1  ounce. 

Citrate  of  soda i  ounce. 

Water, 1  gallon. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Chandler,  photographic  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  started  on 
an  extended  trip  through  Cuba  and  Florida,  March  1st.  Mr.  Chandler  took 
with  him  two  Kodaks  and  a  Waterbury  detective,  and  expects  to  return  with 
some  excellent  negatives. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Oar  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routlDe 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  30th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwanling 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 

Li/nn  Camera  Club, — With  the  opening  of  the  club-house  a  bright  future  seems  to  have 
opened  out  before  the  club.  The  club  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Ex- 
change, and  recently  spent  an  evening  examining  the  set  of  the  Boston  Camera  Clab,  whicli 
included  eighty-nine  slides,  those  made  by  Messrs.  Latimer,  Blake,  Plimpton,  Reed,  Van 
Nostrand,  and  Briggs,  being  considered  especially  good.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
held  Tuesday,  February  4th,  twelve  new  members  were  elected,  and  Mrs.  Jeannette  M. 
Appleton  was  transferred  from  associate  to  active  membership.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  placing  a  billiard  table  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  building. 

Buffalo  Camera  (Unb.— The  first  lantern  slide  exhibition  of  the  season  was  given  January 
31st,  at  the  club's  new  rooms,  Hall's  Gallery,  No.  306  Main  Street.  The  slides  included  Mos- 
koka  Jjake  views  by  Mrs.  Hayes;  English  views  by  Dr.  Bartlett;  slides  by  Dr.  Barton,  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Hill,  and  a  large  collection  of  M.  Levy's  slides  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Stark.'  Dr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  of  WiUon^s  Magazine  was  present.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  and  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  best  the  club  has  given. 

Marlboro  Camera  Clvb.— The  regular  meeting  of  Marlboro  Camera  Club  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  February  4th.  The  usual  routine  business  was  followed  by  discussion  of  form- 
ing club  album  of  '*  Illustrated  Marlboro,"  and  two  flash-light  pictures  were  taken,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  "  Flash-Light  Album."  Four  associate  members  were  admitted  at  last 
meeting,  and  several  new  applications  were  received. 

Wa»hitigton  Camera  Club. — At  the  annual  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  current  year:  President,  Dr.  S.  H.  Griffith,  U.  S.  N.;  Vice-President,  Max  Hans- 
manu;  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  Dickinson  Jewett;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  All)ert  Cole; 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  R.  L.  Fearn  and  Geo.  A.  War- 
ren. The  club  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  Art  Committee  has  completed  the  set 
of  slides  for  ''Illustrated  Washington,"  which  will  soon  be  sent  out  on  the  road.  Clubs 
wishing  to  be  placed  on  the  route-list  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Hartford  Camera  67**6.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club,  of  Hartford,  was  held 
in  the  club  rooms,  Monday  evening,  February  10th.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  club  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
with  the  following  result:  President,  Dr.  George  L.  Parmele;  Corresponding  Secretary' 
and  Treasurer,  Edward  H.  Crowell  (P.  O.  Box  480);  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  R.  Kason; 
Executive  Committee,  Officers  ex-ojfficio,  A.  H.  Pitkin,  E.  M.  White,  J.  C.  Hills,  R.  W. 
Curtis.  Afterwards  an  informal  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  pyro,  oxalate,  hydro- 
chinon  and  eikonogen,  as  developers,  was  held,  each  of  the  members  present  giving  his 
preference  and  reasons  therefor.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  was  in  favor  of  pyro,  as  an 
all-around  developer,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  controlled.  Each  of  the 
others  had  its  advocates,  however,  but  more  especially  as  adapted  to  some  particular  line 
of  work.  President  Parmele  then  gave  out  "  Lenses  "  as  the  subject  to  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Old  Colony  Camera  Club,  Rockland,  3/a««.— Organized  February  1,  1890,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  David  Smith;  Vice-President,  Fred  Ames;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Horace  W.  Studley,  P.O.  Box  210,  Rockland,  Mass. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  5th.  The  Committee  on  Lantern  Slides  reported  that  pre- 
liminary arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  public  lantern  exhibition  at  Association  Halli 
Wednesday  evening,  March  12th.     Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Silver 
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Bath,"  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  the  coarse  of  which  several  memhers 
gave  their  formulas  for  the  sensitizing  bath.  Mr.  Browne  stated  that  after  many  trials  he 
had  found  a  process  of  preparing  the  silver  bath  which  obviated  all  difficulty  from  discolor* 
ation.  He  had  been  using  it  since  18(>3,  and  it  was  yet  as  clear  as  crystal.  It  was  made 
originally  of  seventy  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water.  To  every  quart  of 
silver  solution,  a  half  ounce  of  concentrated  ammonia  was  added,  which,  of  course,  made  a 
precipitate  that  was  cleared  up  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia;  then  an  ounce  of  alco- 
hol was  added  to  a  quart  of  silver  solution.  It  seemed  oild  to  put  in  so  much  organic  matter 
as  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  but  the  bath  never  discolored. 

Dr.  Wallace,  as  an  old  pupil  of  Mr.  Browne,  said  he  had  worked  on  the  same  idea  as  Mr. 
Browne  described,  making  a  slight  departure.  He  had  used  sixty  grains,  afterwards  reduced 
to  fifty,  increasing  the  alcohol  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  bulk,  and  making  an  addition  of 
alum  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Anthony  of  New  York.  It  had  never  discolored  unless 
ezjMJsed  to  light  immediately  after  paper  had  been  floated  upon  it.  The  solution  was  always 
in  order.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  Dr.  Mitchell  as  to  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  Mr. 
Wallace  said  that  when  the  bulk  became  reduced,  alcohol  was  added. 

Mr.  McCoUin  exhibited  Decoudun's  Photometer,  an  ingenious  device  for  determining  the 
time  of  exposure,  or  testing  the  light-transmitting  power  of  lenses.  Several  lantern  slides 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Pancoast,  who  asked  an  explanation  of  the  crystalline  deposit  present 
in  the  sky  portions,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  executive  committee  for  investigation.  A  discussion  of  color-screens  for  orthochromatic 
plates  followed,  turmeric,  picric  acid,  and  aurine  being  recommended  for  different  classes  of 
work.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Pancoast,  it  was  stated  that  the  back  lens  of  a  Ross 
Portable  Symmetrical  Lens  could  be  used  singly  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  Camera  Society  of  Uridf/ton,  X.  J. — Organized  January  31,  1890.  Rooms  at  No.  48 
Commerce  Street.  Regular  meetings,  first  Tuesday.  Officers:  President,  Henry  A.  Janvier; 
Vice-PreMident,  Fred  F.  Smith;  Secretary,  Hugh  L.  Reeves;  Treasurer,  George  Hampton. 
Membership,  15. 

Jerw.y  City  Camera  C/'/6.— A  public  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  given  at  the  club- 
rooms,  No.  4,  Oakland  Avenue,  Thursday  evening,  February  Kith.  Many  interesting  slides 
were  shown,  including  two  of  the  audience  *vhich  had  been  made  from  flash-light  negatives 
early  in  the  evening.  The  club  was  organized  in  May,  1889,  and  now  has  a  numerous  mem- 
bership. Its  rooms  are  commodious  and  well  appointed,  and  are  open  at  all  times.  Weekly 
meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  evenings.  The  officers  of  the  Club  are:  President,  Emile 
W.  Granart;  Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  P.  Levering:  Secretary,  B.  D.  Bellows;  Treasurer, 
Hugo  L.  Steidel. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.— On  Saturday  evening,  February 
Ist,  the  second  smoking  concert  was  given  at  the  rooms,  122  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  which 
was  largely  attended  and  quite  successful.  Mr.  James  R.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Simpson  furnished  a  part  of  the  instrumental  music,  while  Mr.  E.  Warrin  entertained 
with  lantern  slides  of  his  recent  trip  to  Nassau,  W.  I.  Excellent  views  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray  and  Mr.  F.  Yilmar  were  shown.  Other  artists  were  Mr.  Frank  Mora  and  Mr. 
Morris  Phillips. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  February  5th,  a  special  entertainment  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  society  at  Chickering  Hall,  comprising  nearly  one  hundred  slides  of  views  of  pictur- 
esque New  York,  by  about  twenty-three  different  members,  and  the  same  number  of  "  Paris 
and  the  Exposition  "  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson,  made  with  a  detective  camera  carried  in  a  lunch 
basket.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  very  cleverly  caught,  and  he  succeeded  most  admirably 
in  evading  the  watch  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  any  photographing  without 
a  permit.  Between  the  two  different  sets  of  slides  was  a  musical  entertainment  (mostly  in- 
strumental) which  was  very  well  received.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  proceeds  will  aid  the  society  very  materially  in  carrying  out  a  few  contem- 
plated improvements.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Bolles  explained  the  views,  and  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Gregg 
and  assistant  managed  the  lantern,  projecting  the  pictures  on  a  25-foot  screen.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  exhibition  was  due  to  the  excellent  management  of  the  entertainment  com- 
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mittee,  of  which  Mr.  T.  J.  Burton  is  chairman,  to  Mr.  A.  L.'Simp8oni  and  the  committee  on 
lantern  slides.  All  worked  vigoroosly  to  present  an  interesting,  varied,  and  creditable  enter- 
tainment, which  was  not  only  well  supported  by  the  members  themselves,  bat  also  by  the 
outside  public.  Mr.  E.  Bartlett  gave  an  organ  prelude,  and  Professor  Tibaldi  played  a 
beautiful  solo  on  the  mandolin,  while  other  instrumental  music  was  rendered  by  Signer 
Alessandro  Bassi  and  Mr.  Frank  Mora.  Signer  Bassi  sang  a  solo  in  place  of  the  duet 
arranged  for  himself  and  Madamoiselle  Coletti.  An  attractive  souvenir  programme, 
containing  a  historical  sketch  of  the  society,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Canlield,  has  been  distribated 
among  the  members  and  their  friends. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  11th,  the  society  held  its  regular  fuonthly  meeting  in  the 
Chemical  Lecture-Boom  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  and  was  entertained  by 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Photo-micrography  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Laudy.  After  explaining  the 
wonders  that  micro-photography  had  revealed,  he  threw  a  number  of  lantern  slides  on  the 
screen,  and  had  two  lanterns  arranged  (one  worked  by  his  brother  and  the  other  by  himselO 
so  that  both  disks  overlapped  each  other.  One  was  a  lime-light  lantern,  and  the  other  an  im- 
proved electric  arc  light.  The  doctor,  desiring  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  had  the 
lime-light  worked  up  to  its  brightest,  and  then  threw  a  similar  slide  picture  over  its  disk 
with  the  electric  lantern.  The  effect  was  wonderful  in  completely  absorbing  and  blotting 
out  the  lime-light  picture,  making  the  light  of  the  lime-light  disk  that  projected  beyond 
the  electric  disk  have  the  appearance  of  a  very  dull  orange  color.  The  lime-light  has  an 
estimated  intensity  of  750  candles,  while  the  arc  light  was  fully  2,000,  amply  sufficient  to 
occlude  the  lime-light. 

The  projection  of  the  original  microscopic  slides  in  a  microscopic  objective  by  means  of 
the  electric  light,  in  all  their  original  colors  and  a  comparison  with  them  of  lantern  slides 
made  from  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  was  very  interesting.  In  some  instances  a  great 
falling  off  in  detail  was  noticed,  because  the  peculiar  color  of  the  object  was  non-actinic. 
Several  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  practice  of  photo-micrography  were  shown.  Altogether 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  was  spent,  and  Dr.  Laudy  was  accorded  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  14th,  a  special  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  comprising  the 
work  of  the  Newark  Camera  Club  and  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club,  was  given  at  the 
rooms  of  the  society,  Mr.  Beach,  Mr.  Warrin,  and  Mr.  Tisdel  operating  the  lantern.  A 
majority  of  the  work  in  the  former  club  was  made  by  one  or  two  of  its  members.  There 
were  several  views  on  the  Moris  &  Essex  Canal.  Others  which  were  especially  good  were 
"  Fishing  at  Bogue  Outlet,  N.  C,"  "  Eel  Pots,  Martha's  Vineyard,"  "  Pompton  River,  N.  J.," 
"  A  Wet  Snow,'*  "  Bloodroot  and  Moccasin  Flower,"  all  by  Messrs.  T.  A.  and  C.  G.  Hine. 
Yachting  views  by  the  same  gentlemen,  picture  of  a  dog  "Towser,"  by  W.  A.  iHalsey; 
"  Little  Falls"  and  '*  Cohasset  Pond,"  by  Chas.  Lervy ;  "  Passaic  Falls,"  by  J.  W.  Simpson; 
"On  Second  River,"  by  J.  C.  Vail.  The  slides  as  a  rule  were  very  creditable,  varied, 
picturesque,  and  instructive.  This  new  club  starts  out  well,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
improve. 

Among  the  Chicago  Club's  views  were  many  that  were  particularly  good.  Those  of 
especial  merit  were  three  slides  in  the  **  Dolls  of  Wisconsin,"  "  Moonlight  on  Milwaukee 
Bay,"  and  pictures  of  the  St.  Paul  ice  palace,  by  H.  H.  Bennett;  "  Moraine  of  the  Muir 
Glacier,"  "  Locks  now  being  built  on  the  Columbia  River,"  and  California  natural  scenery, 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Matterson;  "In  the  Calaveras  Grove  of  Big  Trees,"  by  J.  L.  Atwater;  **  Street 
in  Havana,"  by  E.  J.  Wagner;  "  On  Salt  Creek  near  Riverside,"  and  "  In  Lincoln  Park," 
by  E.  P.  Good;  "  Depression  in  Trade,"  by  Mrs.  N.  G.  Bartlett,  a  capital  figure  study; 
**  Chicago  River,"  by  J.  M.  Forbes;  and  "  Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Robert  Berger. 
The  work  of  the  club  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  covered  a  variety  of  scenery 
and  subjects  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Western  country.  The  moonlight  picture  of  Mr.  Bennett 
was  greatly  admired. 

Several  interesting  and  picturesque  views  on  Pocantico  Creek,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  McKeene, 
dosed  the  exhibition  which,  as  a  whole,  was  most  enjoyable. 

It  is  probable  that  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  society's  rooms,  in  the  form  of  a 
spacious  sky-light,  that  the  members  may   practice  portraiture  more  extensively.     The 
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lantern  slide  oommittee  has  introduced  an  arc  electric  light  to  be  osed  for  reducing  lantern 
slides  in  the  camera  at  night.  Greater  activity  in  this  line  may  be  expected.  The  society 
has  effected  arrangements  with  the  Outing  Company  for  the  regular  publication  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  no  doubt  will  be  of  interest  to  corresponding  members  and  others.  At  the 
regular  meeting  on  February  11th,  Mr.  Wallace  Good  Levison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Photography,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Photographing  of  Self-Luminous  Objects."  An 
interesting  paper  will  also  be  read  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  and  new  novelties  in 
cameras  will  be  exhibited. 

Milwaukee  Camera  Club. — This  new  club  was  organized  January  3d,  and  an  entertain- 
ment given  at  the  Atheneum  on  the  same  evening,  consisting  of  an  address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Thomas  Spence,  a  lantern-slide  exhibit  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bangs,  a  paper  on  photography  by 
Mr.  Howard  C.  Tilton,  and  musical  selections  by  Prof.  Thomas  Fiimore  and  Mr.  Robert 
Shape.    We  wish  the  new  club  a  long  and  successful  career. 

Cornell  Camera  Cliib,^The  officers  for  the  following  season  are:  President,  B.  M. 
Ghamat;  Vice-President,  C.  B.  Brun;  Treasurer,  S.  J.  Larned;  Secretary,  J.  F.  Skinner. 

Cincinnati  Camera  Club.— A  special  meeting  was  held  on  February  18th  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  set  of  slides  made  by  the  members  of  the  Louisville  Camera  Club.  The  Club 
Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides  has  been  postponed  until  the  first  week  in  March.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  Photography  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  members  of  the  club  is  announced, 
the  date  of  the  first  lecture  being  March  3d. 

Lynn  Camera  Club. — Seventeen  new  members  were  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  and  the 
limit  of  one  hundred  will  soon  be  reached.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  Mr.  Milburn,  of 
the  Eastman  Company,  demonstrated  the  method  of  daylight  enlarging  on  bromide  paper 
and  exhibited  the  new  Kodaks  which  were  greatly  liked.  At  the  Lantern  Slide  meeting 
the  Providence  and  New  Britain  slides  were  exhibited  to  an  appreciative  audience. 

The  Xew  York  Camera  Club.— A  special  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  called  "  The 
Experiences  of  an  Amateur  Photographer  on  the  Nile  and  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,"  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  about  the  12th  of  February  and  a  lecture  by  Prof.  H. 
Carrington  Bothen.  It  was  greatly  enjoyed.  On  Monday  night,  February  17th,  "  Flash 
Light  Photography  "  was  the  subject  of  a  conversational  meeting,  and  on  Monday  the  24th  an 
informal  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of  hand  cameras  was  given.  Mr.  A.  D.  Fisk  has 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  lantern  at  all  future  exhibitions. 

Portland,  Maine,  Camera  Club. — This  newly  organized  club  is,  we  believe,  the  only 
camera  club  in  Maine.  It  starts  out  with  a  membership  of  fifteen,  and  Messrs.  F.  H.  Little, 
P.  G.  Brown,  and  F.  M.  Lawrence  will  fit  up  a  dark-room  in  the  Art  Building. 

Bmton  Camera  Club. — Three  lantern  slide  exhibitions  have  been  given  by  the  club 
recently.  The  first  on  Monday  evening,  February  10th,  comprised  two  sets  of  the  New 
England  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  the  work  of  the  Waterbury  and  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Clubs.  The  set  contributed  by  the  Waterbury  Club  as  a  whole  was  of  fair  technical  quality 
and  contained  a  few  slides  deserving  of  special  mention,  the  best  being  "Naugatuck 
Valley,"  "  Old  Mill,"  "Evening  on  the  Naugatuck,"  *'At  Greystone,"  "A  Letter  from 
the  Boy,"  "  Sunset  at  Twin  Lakes,"  "  Thorp's  Lane,"  "  Who's  Afraid  of  You  ?  "  "  Trinity 
Church,"  "  The  Hospital,"  "  Hurdle  Race,"  "  Saranac  River,"  *'  At  the  Well,"  "  Pasture 
Land,"  and  "  Genesta."  The  set  consisted  mostly  of  views  in  and  around  Waterbury.  The 
New  Britain  set  included  a  number  of  Mexican  views  with  descriptive  text,  and  views  in 
and  about  New  Britain.  This  was  the  club's  first  attempt  at  slide  making,  and  the  slides 
were  faulty  both  artistically  and  technically,  being  inclined  to  chalkiness  and  hardness. 
Exceptions  to  these  strictures  must  be  made  for  the  "  Former  Residence  of  Cortez,"  "  Canal 
with  Bridge,"  "  View  on  Main  Street,"  and  "  Yacht  Sparkle,"  which  were  very  good. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  14th,  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographer  Association 
set  was  exhibited.  This  set  was  called  "Glimpses  of  California,"  and  was  much  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Currier  gave  the  descriptions. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  21st,  the  new  set  of  the  club,  **  The  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,"  with  descriptive  text  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Dusseault,  received  its  first  pre- 
sentation and  delighted  a  large  audience. 

Worcester  Lantern  Slide  Club.— Au  interesting  series  of  views  was  presented  to  an  appre- 
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ciative  audience,  Monday  evening,  February  17th.  The  slides,  which  numbered  nearly 
two  hundred,  were  in  part  contributed  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  the  balance  being  the 
work  of  members  of  the  Home  Club. 

Sprinfifield  Camera  Club.— At  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  the  slides  of  the  Lynn  Club  were  exhibited,  the  most  interesting  being  thase 
views  taken  during  the  recent  fire  and  of  the  ruins  afterwards. 

Mystic  Vauiera  Club. — The  club  held  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  Legion  of  Honor  Hall, 
Medford,  Mass.,  February  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  and  it  proved  a  greater  success  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  twenty-two  members  of  the  club  contributed  six  hundred  pictures 
and  an  album  ('containing  two  hundred  views  among  the  Middlesex  Fells.  The  attendance 
throughout  the  exhibition  was  large,  and  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  exhibits  was  favor- 
ably commented  on.  The  first  evening  the  club  held  an  informal  reception  for  its  specially 
invited  guests.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome  by  the  President,  Mr.  George  £.  Davenport, 
the  guests  were  entertained  with  a  few  choice  musical  selections  followed  by  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides,  this  latter  feature  proving  so  popular  that  it  was  repeated  on  the  two  succeed- 
ing evenings.  The  slides  were  made  by  the  members,  and  were  very  creditable  productions. 
As  we  have  said,  the  average  merits  of  the  exhibits  was  very  good,  and  we  regret  that  the 
limits  of  our  space  forbid  individual  mention  of  them.  Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Davenport 
made  three  excellent  views  of  the  hall  and  exhibit  which  show  the  walls  to  have  been 
well  covered  with  pictures. 

The  Brookline  Camera  Club. — There  have  been  three  regular  meetings  since  the  last 
report.  At  the  first  meeting  only  a  few  were  present  owing  to  a  disagreeable  snow  storm. 
At  the  second  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  with  regard  to  some  proposed  changes  of  the 
constitution  took  up  part  of  the  time.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Bobinson,  £.  £.  Truette,  and  Miss 
Helen  Bichards,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  club  which  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  club,  March  17-20.  A  circular 
has  been  sent  to  each  member  requesting  contributions  of  his  or  her  work,  and  a  fair  sized 
exhibition  is  anticipated.  There  will  be  two  prizes,  for  the  best  and  second  best  photographs, 
the  club  voting  by  ballot  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  pictures.  The  first  prize  will  be 
"  Wilson's  Photographies,''  and  the  second  a  year's  subscription  for  the  American  Ama- 
teur Photooraphbb.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  E.  £.  Truette  read  a  humorous  description  of 
a  trip  made  by  three  of  the  members,  entitled  "  The  Three  J.'s,"  and  Mr.  Lee  took  a  flash- 
light picture  of  the  members  who  were  present.  The  third  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
after  the  regular  business,  Mr.  H.  B.  Hallett  (President)  gave  a  very  interesting  exhibition 
of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  the  Paris  Exposition.  Some  sixty  slides  were  shown  and  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  club. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MB.  HABBOBD'8  Ii£TTEB. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  D.  Harbord  in  your  January  issue,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  wiU  do  me  the  simple  justice  of  printing  the  inclosed  /acts.  I  make  no 
comments,  but  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions.    This  person  writes: 

'*  I  particularly  remember  one  of  those  scathing,  scalpel-like  criticisms,  in  which  the 
Doctor  excels,  of  one  of  his  own  great  (?) '  naturalistic '  pictures.  .  .  I  allude  to  an  awful 
abortion  representing  a  man  plowing  up-hill  with  a  pair  of  horses.  The  man's  foot  was  as 
long  as  the  horse's  head,  and  the  whole  picture  so  gloriously  'naturalistic,'  ;.  e.,  '  fuzzy'  or 
'focused  with  judgment,'  that  it  was  denounced  as  an  imposture."  (Italics  mine).  Now, 
sir,  this  very  picture  I  only  exhibited  fwic£.  Once  at  the  Amateur  Photo  Exhibition  held 
here  in  London  in  April  and  May,  1886.  The  judges  were  Captain  Abney,  Sir  James  Lin- 
ton, President  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ford,  Boyal  Acade- 
mician.   It  was  entered  in  the  "  Country  House  "  class,  for  the  best  and  second  best  out- 
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dcM>r  group,  stadies  of  animals,  sporting  scenes,  tennis  and  other  parties."  It  was  awarded 
the  second  prize,  a  silver  medal.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  a  Mrs.  Davidson  on  a  cut 
of  her  making  to  use  for  another  series.  Amongst  the  competitors  in  this  class  were  such 
names  as  De  Lara  Cohen,  J.  G.  Oliver,  O.  Alabone,  H.  Mansfield,  Paul  Lange,  H.  J.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Hon.  J.  Verekar,  E.  Parker,  C.  E.  Nesham,  G.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Hale,  and  others,  all 
more  or  less  known  workers. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company  selected  and  published  those  pictures  they  considered 
the  best  ones  of  the  various  classes,  and  the  plowing  picture  was  one  of  the  selected  and 
published,  thoagh  they  clouded  it  falsely.  The  editor  of  the  Camera,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hepworth 
(now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Amateur  Photo ffrapfier),  published  a  wood-cut  of  it  in  his 
paper,  the  Camera.  Mr.  V.  Blanchard  told  me  one  day,  at  a  jury,  that  he  considered  it  one 
of  the  most  artistic  photographs  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  spring  of  1887, 1  exhibited  it  at 
Nottingham,  in  the  Figure  Subject  Glass.  It  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal, 
Mr.  Adcock  taking  the  first,  and  Messrs.  Bicknell  &  A.  Keigbly  the  third  and  fourth  prizes, 
the  certificates.  I  append  a  few  of  the  press  criticisms  written  at  the  tiine  upon  the  "  impost- 
vre,**  and  leave  your  readers  to  discover  the  impostor,  who  is  a  mere  nobody,  and  who  was 
long  ago  consigned  to  a  well-merited  oblivion  which  even  his  busy-body  character  could 
not  brei^  through : 

"  Among  the  other  examples  strangely  interesting  from  their  unusual  merit,  are  '  A  Stiff 
Pull.*"— !Z%c  Queen, 

**  Mr.  Emerson  has  also  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  silver  medal  in  the  country 
horse-claas,  for  a  very  spirited  study  of  plowing." — Topeal  Times. 

**  To  Mr.  Emerson's  picture, '  A  Stiff  Pull,'  a  silver  medal  has  worthily  been  given.  This 
is  a  very  artistic  production.  The  horses  are  tugging  the  plow  up  hill,  and  the  plowman  is 
pushing  with  all  his  might  to  help  them  in  their  labors.  The  clouds  aid  the  composition  by 
carrying  the  eye  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  which  is  the  summit  of  the  hill  so 
eagerly  sought  for  by  both  horses  and  man.  The  whole  is  a  most  successful  production  of 
difficult  action,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  room." — The  Camera. 

**  P.  H.  Emerson's  delightful  platinotype  picture  '  A  Stiff  Pull,'  which  worthily  deserves 
the  silver  medal  awarded  to  it." — The  ArtiM. 

"  Another  silver  medal  for  *  A  Stiff  Pull,'  where  there  is  delicious  sense  of  air  and  humid- 
ity, as  well  as  beautiful  tone  and  clearness  without  hardness."— 77ie  Bazaar. 

'*  This  picture  ('A  Stiff  Pull '),  though  not  technically  perfect,  is  very  artistic.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  '  go '  in  the  old  plowman  breasting  the  hill  with  his  team ;  and  though  out  of 
focus,  the  whole  picture  is  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  is  on  the  whole,  while  by  no  means  a 
bad  photograph,  a  very  good  picture." — Amateur  Photographer. 

I  may  add  the  picture  has  been  most  highly  spoken  of  since,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  plates 
in  my  work  "  Pictures  of  East  Anglican  Life." 

Yours  faithfully,  P.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Gantab.). 

P.  8. — I  never  took  two  women  in  a  fog,  apparently  looking  for  something  they  had  lost, 
and  I  have  always  given  my  pictures  names.  I  never  took  a  woman  "  gathering,"  who  sug- 
gested a  wash-tub.  Mr.  Davison  is  in  good  company.  Gout  began  with  sharp  work  and 
developed  to  broad  work;  D.  Harbord  calls  it  coat-turning,  a  veritable  Philistinic  simile, 
and  worthy  of  this  photographic  hop-o-my-thumb.  It  is  significant  how  silent  all  those 
reptiles  are  upon  the  work,  "  Life  and  Landscape,"  that  I  did  in  partnership  with  one  of 
OUT  best  landscape  painters.  When  D.  Harbord  and  others  get  a  good  painter  to  publish  a 
joint-work  with  them,  then^  and  not  before  will  I  condescend  to  discuss  art  with  them;  by 
that  time  we  should  have  few  differences. 

DB.   EMEBSOK'B  CBITIQUE. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

The  letter  signed  "  D.  Harbord,"  printed  in  your  January  issue,  is  apparently  dictated 
by  personal  animosity  against  some  individual  or  individuals  of  naturalistic  tendencies. 
It  seeks  to  discredit  the  view  taken  of  artistic  focus  by  Dr.  Emerson  and  by  those  who  in  the 
main  have  held  the  same  opinions.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  D.  Harbord's 
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qaalificationB  are  for  discussing  any  photographic  art  qnestion,  also  what  are  the  motiyes 
which  actuate  him  in  using  such  an  absurd  expression  as  '*  turncoat "  in  a  matter  purely  one 
of  education.  Pirst  of  all  it  ought  to  be  settled  who  "  D.  Harbord  "  really  is.  Our  only 
option  on  this  side  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  the  gentleman  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
diluting  your  Mr.  Beach's  developer  and  by  unusual  and  frequent  success  in  securing  several 
exposures  upon  one  plate.  His  sudden  appearance  upon  the  American  stage  is  surprising. 
Here  he  has  been  long  dead,  except  so  far  as  anonymous  letters  may  be  concerned.  He 
seeks  to  anticipate  retort  by  a  confession  that  he  has  never  exhibited  his  own  photographs. 
Such  a  ruse  will  deceive  no  one  as  to  the  real  reason  for  his  abstention  from  showing  his 
work. 

"D.  Harbord  "  wishes  it  to  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Emerson  is  in  a  conspiracy  with  other 
amateurs  to  prop  one  another  up.  The  very  letter  against  which  he  rails  is  his  absolute  refu- 
tation. In  that  letter  Dr.  Emerson  brought  his  best  judgment  to  bear  impartially,  certainly 
as  far  as  those  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  himself  are  concerned.  It  may  be  irritating 
to  a  good  many  to  have  faults  of  which  they  are  conscious,  publicly  and  severely  pointed 
out,  but  that  is  a  punishment  which  Dr.  Emerson  himself  and  every  other  exhibitor  has  had 
at  some  time  to  bear.  Dr.  Emerson  further  has  proved  himself  almost  the  only  competent 
art  critic  amongst  photographers  that  we  possess.  It  will  be  known  to  yourself  and  to  some 
of  your  readers  that  Dr.  Emerson's  letter  criticising  the  pictures  at  the  Pall  Mall  exhibition 
was  copied  in  full  in  the  Amatettr  Photographer  on  this  side,  and  that  letters  assailing  the 
criticism  were  freely  admitted.  It  ought,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Emerson,  to  be  known  that 
correspondence  in  support  of  his  judgment  was  declined,  and  only  one  side  allowed  to  be 
heard,  a  regrettable  case  of  journalistic  unfairness. 

"  D.  Harbord  "  says  "  Anything  more  silly  than  his  laudation  of  Mr.  Davison's  pinhole 
pictures  could  hardly  be  conceived."  He  does  not  even  say  this  is  simply  his  opinion.  With 
your  knowledge  of  the  respective  qualifications  of  Dr.  Emerson  and  D.  Harbord  you  will 
readily  see  on  which  side  the  ''  silliness  "  lies.  It  matters  not  to  a  disingenuous  opponent  that 
there  was  no  "  laudation,"  only  a  qualified  approval,  and  that  the  general  opinion  amongst 
those  whose  work  proves  that  they  have  some  insight,  is  that  the  softness  of  focus  in 
pinhole  work  is  artistic,  and  that  it  is  a  similar  effect  to  that  felt  by  the  majority  of  trained 
painters  as  giving  the  truest  and  most  poetical  rendering  of  natural  scenes.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  in  the  particular  landscapes  quoted,  the  diffusion  is  the  most  suitable  focus  that  could 
have  been  applied.  Pinhole  focus  gives  up  much  of  the  power  of  relief  required  for  certain 
subjects  by  giving  practically  equal  focus  in  all  planes,  but  it  is  applicable  in  many  cases  of 
pure  landscape  and  is  greatly  superior  to  the  common  and  ignorant  use  of  corrected  and 
stopped  down  lenses. 

D.  Harbord  can  do  better  service  by  watering  other  people's  developers  than  in  meddling 
with  matters  for  the  discussion  and  appreciation  of  whiph  he  has  no  aptitude,  natural  or 

cultivated.  Yours,  etc.,  G.  Davison. 

London,  February  8, 1890. 

912  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  28,  .1890. 
The  Eastman  Company: 

Gentlemen, — The  silver  cup,  as  prize  for  bromide  enlargements  entered  for  competition 
at  the  Boston  Convention,  duly  received,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  our  friends  "a  perfect 
beauty."  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  what  we  consider  an  evidence  of  your  good-will 
as  much  as  of  your  sense  of  justice. 

We  fully  understand  that  the  Eastman  Company  was  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the 
equitable  disposal  of  the  "prize"  cup,  after  its  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  award  for  the  best  work,  and  its  having  been  given  to 
another  party,  contrary  to  the  vote  and  protest  of  the  judges  appointed  at  the  convention, 
was  of  course  no  fault  of  yours. 

Hence  we  consider  that  in  making  good  the  award  of  the  judges  by  sending  us  this 
"  special  cup  "  you  are  evincing  to  the  photographic  fraternity,  as  well  as  to  us,  a  spirit  of 
generosity  as  well  as  a  strong  desire  for  "  fair  play  "  in  convention  awards. 

Tours  respectfully,  Rothinsattbr  &  Dillon. 
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QUERIES. 


17. — What  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  remedy  for  staining  of  negative  films  developed 
with  the  Newton  combined  eikonogen  and  hydrochinon  developer  as  given  on  pages  90, 31  of 
January  number  ?  g^  q^ 

18. — Why  do  not  the  different  makers  of  plates  number  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
alike  ?    Some  use  20  to  27,  others  25  to  40,  etc.  ^,  j^^  q^ 

ANSWERS. 

17  — Some  brands  of  plates  are  more  liable  to  this  trouble  than  others.  We  have  not  met 
with  it.    Tiy  soaking  the  films  in  alum  solution  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

18. — Because  they  do  not  adopt  the  same  standard.  Each  plate-maker  seems  to  have  a 
different  method  of  testing  the  sensitiveness  of  his  emulsions,  some  merely  guess  at  it. 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


NATUBAI.I8TIC  Photographt.     By  p.  H.  Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.     Second  Edition.    Samp- 
son. Low  &  Co.,  London,  1890. 

Probably  no  book  on  photography  has  been  more  severely  criticised  than  this  of  Dr.  Em- 
erson. Its  appearance,  less  than  a  year  ago,  speedily  divided  English  amateurs  into  two 
camps,  and  aroused  a  bitter  controversy  whose  echoes  are  still  heard.  Unlimited  abuse  has 
been  showered  upon  the  book,  and  its  principles  have  been  ridiculed  and  scoffed  at. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  "  Naturalistic  Photography  "  has  the  merit  of  decided 
originality,  that  its  author  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  that  he  has  given  ns  a 
book  which  is  well  worth  reading.  The  technical  treatment  is,  in  the  main,  admirable  and 
almost  above  criticism.  It  is  on  the  artistic  side  that  the  book  has  been  most  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  Robinsonian  school  of  photographers.  The  editor  of  an  influential  American 
photographic  journal  has  recently  stated  that  there  are  no  followers  of  the  naturalistic  school 
in  America,  and  that  none  are  wanted.  He  may  be  right  in  his  statement,  but  before  con- 
demning naturalism  in  photography,  it  might  be  well  to  understand  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  term.  Dr.  Emerson  uses  it  as  a  synonym  for  impressionism,  and  defines  it  as 
an  attempt  to  give  a  true  and  natural  expression  of  an  impression  of  nature  by  an  art. 
Naturalistic  photography  is,  therefore,  photography  used  to  translate  impressions  of  nature 
into  visible  forms.  This  being  so,  we  see  no  reason  for  attacking  those  who  prefer  natural- 
ism to  realism.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  preference.  -Photography  is  an 
art  of  expression,  and  the  visible  expression  of  individual  impressions  of  nature  have  a  value 
and  a  place  in  photography  as  in  literature.  There  is  ample  room  in  photography  for  the 
realist  and  the  naturalist.  The  former  is  more  scientific  than  artistic,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  ruled  out  of  court  any  more  than  is  his  naturalistic  brother  who  prefers 
to  render  nature  according  to  his  impression  of  her.  Abuse  is  not  argument,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  hard  words  have  been  freely  used  in  the  controversy 
anent "  Naturalistic  Photography."  Those  of  one  bent  of  mind  will  range  themselves  under 
one  banner,  and  those  whose  mental  bias  is  in  the  other  direction  will  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
the  other  party.  Impressionism  will  always  have  its  followers  in  photography  as  in  art, 
and  we  need  not  wish  it  otherwise.  The  thoughtful  mind  will  find  much  in  **  Naturalistic 
Photography"  to  reward  its  reading,  even  though  its  principles  and  teachings  may  not  be 
accepted. 

The  Practical  Photographer  is  the  name  of  a  new  monthly  journal,  published  by  Percy 
Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  England,  for  free  distribution.  The  January  and  February  numbers 
contain  a  goodly  amount  of  valuable  photographic  matter,  and  the  magazine  will  doubtless 
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prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  long  list  of  photographic  journals.  We  must  deprecate  the 
growing  practice  of  issuing  adyertising  sheets,  on  account  of  the  effect  they  must  have  on 
the  regular  magazines  which  depend  largely  upon  their  suhscription-list  for  their  support. 

The  Camera f  now  in  its  fourth  volume,  contains  in  its  monthly  issues  much  interesting 
matter,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  exchanges. 

Messrs.  Loeber  Brothers'  Photographic  Herald  is  on  the  upward  grade.  With  the  Febru- 
ary number  it  assumes  a  new  and  pleasing  dress,  and  gives  several  interesting  articles. 

The  Photographic  Art  Journal  is  soon  to  publish  a  photo-gravure  from  a  plate  etched  by 
Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  our  English  correspondent.  The  Art  Journal  should  be  more  widely 
known  in  America,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  forward  subscriptions  for  $1.00. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  newsiest  of  our  contemporaries  is  the  English  Photography, 
which  has  recently  enlarged  its  number  of  pages,  and  celebrates  its  first  birthday  with  an 
edition  of  five  thousand  copies.  Its  articles  are  written  by  such  well-known  workers  as 
Capt.  Abney,  Andrew  Pringle,  George  Davison,  and  are  always  reliable  and  helpful.  It  is 
about  the  best  English  publication  for  the  American  amateur,  and  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  furnish  it  to  our  subscribers,  both  old  and  new,  at  $1^. 

Another  excellent  English  publication  is  The  Photographic  Art  Journal^  an  illustrated 
monthly  of  a  high  order  of  merit.    We  will  supply  it  for  $1.00. 

From  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company  we  have  received  a  bound  volume  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  for  1889,  which  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of  good  things;  a  quaint  and  attractive 
dial  calendar  in  colors  and  framed  in  oak,  and  an  author's  copy  in  blue  and  gold  of  the 
Tinves  Annual  for  1890. 

Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  sends  a  collection  of  his  reproductive  work,  which 
shows  him  to  be  well  in  the  front  of  our  American  process  workers. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  "  Flash-Light  Compounds,"  which  sounds 
a  timely  note  of  warning  against  the  use  of  any  of  the  explosive  mixtures  now  so  freely 
offered  to  the  amateur.  Pure  magnesium  powder  gives  a  sufficiently  actinic  light  and  is 
free  from  danger. 

From  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Fuchs  &  Lang,  New  York,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
second  revised  edition  of  Leslies'  Practical  Instructor  of  Photo-Engraving  and  Zinc  Etching 
Processes,  which  contains  moderately  full  instructions  for  the  "Wash-Out,"  "Swelled 
Gelatine  "  and  "  Zinc  Etching  "  processes  with  explanations  on  making  and  photographing 
the  drawings.  The  section  on  "  Tints  and  Shading  "  is  a  valuable  feature  and  the  detailed 
instructions  are  practical  and  simple.  The  book,  however,  has  the  fault  common  to  most 
books  of  its  class  in  that  it  gives  no  detailed  information  regarding  the  making  of  the 
grained  screens  necessary  for  half-tone  work.    Price  $1.00. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 


Darkness  of  Skies  in  a  Photograph  and  How  to  Measure  it. — Captain  Abney  contributes 
an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  to  photography  for  January  2d,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  condensation.  Blue  sky  should  be  represented  in  a  print  by  a  gray,  never  by  white. 
The  method  is  designed  to  give  absolute  measurements  of  the  gray  which  represents  a  blue 
sky.  The  standard  of  measurement  adopted  is  that  obtained  by  combining  black  and  white 
together  by  a  rotating  arrangemeut.  Since  the  different  printing  processes  render  different 
values  of  white  and  black  it  is  necessary  to  start  with  a  specimen  of  the  paper  to  be 
employed.  Captain  Abney's  experiments  were  performed  with  platinum  paper.  A  strip  of 
the  paper  was  exposed  sufficiently  to  give  the  most  intense  black  possible  and  developed  as 
usual.  This  blackened  strip  was  mounted  on  a  piece  of  thin  card-board  and  a  disk  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  was  cut  out.  A  similar  disk  of  the  white  paper  used  in  the  platino- 
type  process  was  cut  out  and  slipped  over  the  other.  To  enable  this  to  be  done  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  slits  from  the  center  of  each  of  the  disks  to  the  edge.  The  two  disks  may  be  mounted 
on  a  common  toy  spinning  top  such  as  is  sold  for  the  recombination  of  colors.  When  the 
top  is  set  in  motion  the  combination  of  the  black  and  white  produces  the  gray  standard 
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sought.  To  form  a  scale  of  comparison,  platinum  paper  is  exposed  behind  a  swinging  pendu- 
lum carrying  a  mask  and  a  slit  through  which  the  light  passes.  The  positions  of  the  match 
between  the  grays  thus  formed  and  that  formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  black  and  white  disks  is 
readily  determined  for  fixed  amounts  of  white,  and  the  scale  thus  formed  which  may  be  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  gray  in  different  parts  of  a  print.  As  the  result  of  several 
comparisons,  Capt.  Abney  estimates  the  amount  of  white  in  a  winter  sky  is  about  40  per 
cent. ;  a  clear  blue  summer  sky,  83  per  cent. ;  a  deep  blue  sky  contrasted  against  snow,  67  per 
cent.,  and  an  English  summer  sky  with  clouds,  70  per  cent. 

Dry  Plates  for  Photo-Mechanical  Work. — Prof.  W.  K.  Burton,  writing  on  this  subject  in 
Photography  details  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  plates  thinly  coated  with  slow 
emulsion  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  lantern  slides,  and  recommends  the  following 
formula  for  the  emulsion: 

No.  1 — Bromide  of  ammonium, 100  grains. 

Iodide  of  potassium, 8  grains. 

Gelatine  (soft), 32  grains. 

Water, 4  ounces. 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver, 160  grains. 

No.  3.~Gelatine  (hard),       120  grains. 

No.  1  is  to  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  No.  2  is  added 
(dry)  with  constant  stirring  for  several  minutes.  No.  3  is  then  added  dry  and  the  mixture 
melted,  after  which  it  is  set  aside  to  set  and  then  washed  as  usual. 

•-♦«• - 

Index  to  Current   Photographic   Literature. 

Darkness  of  Skies  in  a  Photograph  and  How  to  Measure  it;  Photography,  January  2d. 

Printing  in  Silver  on  Thin  Japanese  Paper;  Ibid,  January  9th. 

Gelatine  Plates  for  Photo-Mechanical  Work ;  Ibid,  January  23d. 

Pepairing  Broken  Negatives;  The  Photographic  News,  January  10th. 

Purpose  in  Photographic  Work;  Ibid,  January  24th. 

Photography  in  Relation  to  Meteorological  Work;  British  Journal,  January  3d. 

The  Acid  Fixing  Bath;  Ibid,  January  17th. 

The  Development  of  Gelatine  Lantern  Slides;  Ibid. 

Testing  the  Rapidity  of  Dry  Plates;  Anthony's  Bulletin,  January  11th. 

Toning  and  Toning  Baths;  Ibid,  January  25th. 

The  Deterioration  of  Ultra-Sensitive  Films;  The  Photographic  Times,  January  17th. 

Side-Light  Portraiture;  Ibid,  January  24th. 

Some  Points  About  Printing;  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  January  18th. 

Halation;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  January  1st. 

On  the  Danger  of  Flash-Light  Compounds;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  January. 

Topography  and  Art;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  February. 

Copying;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  February. 

Eikonogen  as  a  Developer;  Photographic  News,  January  3lBt. 

Eikonogen;  Ibid. 

The  Action  of  Light  on  Chloride  of  Silver;  British  Journal  of  Photography,  January  3l8t. 

Photography  as  a  Business ;  The  Practical  Photographer,  January  and  February. 

Lantern  Slides;  The  Camera,  February. 

The  Salting  and  Exciting  of  Drawing  and  Other  Commercial  Papers;  Ibid. 

Gelatine  Plates  for  Photo-Mechanical  Line  Work;  Photography,  January  23d. 

Exposure;  Photography,  January  30th. 

Printing  Papers — Color  and  Surface  Quality;  Photography,  January  $)th  and  February  Bth. 

Density  in  Negatives;  Photography,  February  Gth. 

Outlets  for  Photography;  Wilson's,  February  15th. 

Side-Light  Portraiture;  Photographic  Times,  January  24th. 

Home-Made  Trays;  Photographic  Times,  February  14th. 

How  to  Recover  Metallic  Platinum;  Photographic  Times,  February  7th. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


[In  Jostioe  both  to  onraelves,  and  to  those  flrms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  departnent, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  asic  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  i^lven. 
Any  dealer  or  manufscturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  Is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  onr  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley,  whose  magnificent  photo-micrographa,  are  the  despair  aod  the 
enyy  of  those  who  strive  to  imitate  his  work,  has  favored  the  editorial  sanctum  with  a  few 
specimen  prints  and  lanterns  slides,  all  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  The  print  of 
the  "  Wing  of  the  Mosquito  "  and  the  slide  of  the  "  Sun-Bay  Diatom  "  are  as  fine  examples 
of  photo-miorographic  work  as  we  have  seen. 

C.  H.  Codman  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  trade  agents  for  a  new  developer,  of  French  origin, 
called  the  *'Tondear."  It  is  said  to  be  a  concentrated  form  of  hydroquinone  and  eosine. 
The  ingredients  of  the  developer  are  put  up  in  powdered  form  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
forty  ounces  of  solution,  and  we  have  found  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  giving  detail 
and  tonality  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  mixed  solution  is  said  to  keep  well,  but  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion  as  our  solution  has  been 
made  up  only  a  short  time.  We  are  not  certain  what  the  function  of  the  eosine  may  be, 
always  supposing  there  is  any  present,  but  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  promote  clearness  and 
to  preserve  the  finer  gradations. 

We  have  received  a  neat  little  brass  plate  having  curved  and  straight  edges,  with  one 
face  covered  with  light  lines  and  squares,  from  Bain  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  invented  by  Mr. 
R.  E.  M.  Bain  and  called  Bain's  Universal  Mat  Trimmer.  By  taking  a  piece  of  paper  the 
size  of  a  lantern-slide  plate  and  folding  into  a  square,  then  putting  on  the  plate  and  trimming 
around  the  edge  of  the  plate  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  square,  oval,  or  circular  aperture  is 
quickly  cut  out.  It  is  a  very  useful  article  for  the  amateur,  since  a  mat  of  any  desired  shape 
or  size  can  be  easily  made  and  at  much  less  expense  than  the  regular  mat  now  on  sale.  In 
his  circular  Mr.  Bain  speaks  of  the  costly  nature  of  lantern-slide  mats  now  supplied  by  stock 
dealers  and  says,  **  As  the  mat  very  often  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  artistic  effect  of 
the  picture  on  the  screen  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  some  device  for  making  mats 
which  would  suit  the  slide."  The  low  price  of  the  plate  and  its  simplicity  will  command 
for  it  a  large  sale. 

We  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  several  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell's  photo- 
graphic specialties  to  which  the  name  of  Standard  has  been  given.  Our  tests  included  the 
hydroohinon  and  eikonogen  one-solution  developers,  and  the  sulpho-pyrogallol  two-solution 
developer.  In  our  hands  they  all  gave  fine  results,  and  we  believe  that  they  well  deserve 
the  name  of  standard.    The  eikonogen  solution  is  to  our  thinking  the  best  of  the  three. 

Messrs.  Barker  &  Starbird,  whose  new  announcement  appears  in  its  proper  place, 
recently  sent  us  a  box  or  two  of  their  Chautauqua  plates  for  trial.  They  were  used  mostly 
for  flash-light  exposures  in  the  Bromfield  Hand  Camera,  and  developed  with  the  firm's  **  Our 
Own  "  hydroquinone  developer,  and  the  results  were  uniformly  of  a  high  order.  The  plates 
develop  cleanly  and  softly  with  all  the  brilliancy  that  can  be  desired,  and  we  believe  the 
Chautauqua  to  be  a  good  plate  for  rapid  work. 

From  the  John  Wilkinson  Company  we  have  received  a  sample  package  of  Hope's 
salted  paper.  This  is  a  plain  paper  for  mat  surface  prints.  The  paper  is  heavy  enough  to 
be  used  for  book  illustrations,  and  when  printed  with  margins  the  prints  are  very  effective. 
We  have  had  good  results  with  the  paper,  which,  with  proper  manipulation,  is  capable  of 
giving  strong  and  pleasing  prints. 

From  Barker  &  Starbird  comes  one  of  their  Eurygraph  lenses  with  Iris  diaphragm,  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it,  a  lens  which  will 
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compare  favorably  with  any  lens  in  the  market.  It  covers  well  the  size  of  plate  for  which 
it  listed,  gives  excellent  definition  and  good  depth  of  focus.  It  is  well  corrected  and  has 
good  illaminating  power.    Its  merit  should  give  it  a  large  sale. 

Messrs.  Bausch  &  Lomb  send  one  of  their  new  Clark  lenses  which  is  claimed  to  possess 
the  characteristics  both  of  the  wide-angle  and  the  rectilinear.  When  used  with  a  medium 
stop  on  the  largest  plate  the  lens  is  listed  to  cover,  the  included  angle  is  fully  ninety  degrees, 
and  there  is  much  less  distortion  than  is  commonly  found  in  wide-angle  lenses.  As  the  lens 
can  be  used  with  a  larger  opening  than  most  wide-angles,  there  is  a  consequent  gain  in 
speed.  The  lens  cuts  sharply  and  gives  an  evenly  illuminated  field  with  little,  if  any,  falling 
off  at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  We  think  that  the  Clark  will  make  a  good  record  during  the 
coining  season. 

From  Allen  Brothers  we  have  received  a  leather-covered  box,  2^  x  2^  x  7  inches,  con- 
taining the  new  Suter  Lens  System.  In  this  system,  combinations  which  would  ordinarily 
require  seven  tubes  and  twelve  lenses  are  condensed  into  two  tubes  and  five  lenses  without 
seemingly  any  sacrifice  in  working  quality.  In  the  rectilinear  system  three  combinations 
of  6.i,  8^,  and  9^  are  possible,  covering  plates  from  5x7  to  7x9,  with  an  angle  of  about  60 
degrees,  and  working  at  F.  6,  F.  7,  and  F.  8,  respectively.  The  wide-angle  combinations 
work  at  6|  and  7i|  inches  with  an  angle  of  90  degrees.  In  addition  two  single  landscape 
lenses  of  12j|  and  17i|  inches  focus  are  obtainable,  covering  plates  10x12  and  12x10.  Our 
tests,  so  far  have  been  confined  to  the  wide-angle  system,  which  we  have  found  to  equal  any 
of  the  regular  wide-angle  lenses.  We  shall  test  the  other  combinations  and  give  the  results 
in  oar  next  issue.  The  price  of  the  combination  is  $75.00,  and  we  should  say  that  the  money 
would  be  well  invested. 

W.  C.  Cullen  has  recently  moved  into  a  larger  store  on  William  Street,  opposite  his  old 
stand.  No.  62.  Being  near  Wall  Street  and  having  dark-rooms  fitted  up  for  the  convenience 
of  his  patrons,  he  has  built  up  a  large  trade  among  Wall-Street  brokers,  insurance  men,  and 
bank  clerks. 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    In    December,  1889;   January  and    February,  1890. 


DECEMBER  31, 1889. 

418,318— Camera  Shutter;  T.  O.  Hegg,  Madison,  Wis. 
418,343— Photographic  Camera;  Carl  P.  Stirn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  7,  1890. 

• 

418,674— Method  of  Manufacturing  Transparent  Patterns;  J.  Baynes,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
418,675— Direct  Printed  Adhesive  Negative;  J.  Baynes,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
41gj^_Photographic  Camera;  C.  B.  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
419,006— Camera  Stand;  B.  C.  Fisher,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
419,106— Photo-Plate  Holder;  J.  BarneU,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JANUARY  14th, 

419,360— Photographic  Printing  Frame;  Louis  Rouillion,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
419,505— Photographic  Plate  Holder  and  Mechanism  for  operating  the  same;    Alexander 
Dom,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  and  C.  H.  Sheen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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JANUARY  Slut. 

419,910— Photographic   Camera;    L.   M.  Berthon,  the  Castle  of   Asseiux,  near   BouBsilon, 
Is(^re,  France. 

JANrARY  28th. 

420,130— Flexible  Photographic  Film;  W.  H.  Walker  and  G.  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
420,355 -Photographic  Dipper;  E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

420,373 — Salt  of   Ammonium  Beta-naptho  hydroquinone-beta-snlphuric  acid;   O.  N.  Witt, 
West-end-Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

FEBRUARY  11th, 

421,266— Album  or  Picture  Exhibitor;  E.  S.  Glover,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
421,267— Album  Stand  or  Holder;  E.  S.  Glover,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

FEBRUARY  18th. 

421,436— Photographic  Camera;  P.  E.  Budell,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

421,484— Camera  and  Electrical  Flash-light  Attachment;  G.  E.  Davis,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MopB's  Hydrokinon  Developers 
Hope's  Salted  Papers. 
Mope's  Blue  Paper. 

We  arc  sellings  those  to  Camera  Cluba  and 
Amateurs  througiiout  the  country  and  all  speak 
highly  of  them. 

HOPE'S  DEVELOPERS  produce  the  finest 
results  for  Dry  Plates,  Bromide  and  Photo- 
Chloride  Prints,  Kodak  VIcwh,  and  Transfero- 
types.  It  remains  clear  after  long  use.  An 
Amateur  has  developed  68  plates  (1-4  size)  In 
a  single  mixed  solution  of  3  oz.  each  Nos.  1  and  2. 

HOPE'S  BLUE  PAPER  Is  brilliant  in  color 
and  will  keep  fresh. 

HOPE'S  SALTED  PAPER  is  superior  to 
any  article  in  the  market,  and  when  sensitized 
with  HOPE'S  SILVER  SOIiUTION  (easily 
applied)  gives  prints  rivaling  In  artistic  quali- 
ties the  finest  proiluctlons  in  photography. 

Send  for  Circular  of  Photographic  Specialties. 

The  John  Wilkinson  Co., 

55  State  Street,    -      CHICAGO. 

6-3t. 


SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 


[This  department  in  for  the  benefit  of  Subschibebs 
who  have  phot  graphic  material^  apparatus,  or  books, 
vblch  they  urish  to  exchange,  and  such  wants  will  be 
inaerted  flree  of  charge.  The  number  of  insertions  given 
wHl  depend  upon  the  number  of  exchanges  received  each 
month.  Sabacriben  will  please  notify  us  when  articles 
have  been  exclianged  or  sold.] 

H^anted -Back  Numbers  of  th«  American 
Amatear  Photographer.  Address  this  oflace. 

For  Sa/c~Tisdell  &  Whittelsey  3|x4i 
Detective  Camera,  12  holders.  Used  but 
little;  good  as  new.  Need  larger  box. 
Price,  $15.00;  cost,  .523.60.— W.  H.  Spangler, 
Jr.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

For  &'a/6— French  Oil  Stereopticon,  4j^ 
inch  compound  condensing  lenses.  Cost, 
with  folding  tripod  stand,  made  to  order, 
«65.  Will  sell  for  $30,  cash.— S.  J.  H.,  No. 
2  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — Kodak  Camera,  as  good  as 
new;  price,  $15.00.  Rochester  "New 
Model  Improved"  Camera  Box,  with 
plate  bolder  5x8  size,  $8.00;  also  Darlot 
Lens,  for  4x5;  $3.50.— E.  H.  Richards,  25 
Fairmont  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


"E»BE 


y ;  SndiM  iirislolifpe  Fa;er. 

Amateurs  should  give  it  a  trial. 
ALWAYS   READY.  GOOD    RESULTS. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRY 


OUR  UNEQUALEO  COLLODION 

ARISTOTYPE  PAPER. 

Freshly  Sensitized  to  Order 
Every  Day. 

NO  STKL-E  PHPER  SOLD 

Send  for  Prices. 

E.  A.  GILBERT,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

6-lf. 


Wanted-— A  lens  of  four  inches  focus,  or 
less,  that  will  cover  a  3^x4^  plate,  with 
large  stop.- W.  G.  Fargo,  103  East  Avenue, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Wanted— CAmeTA  (detective)  with  good 
lens,  and  in  prime  condition,  size  4x5 
plates.  Anthony  or  Scovill  preferred  — 
A.  L.  Fogg,  Agent  Adams  Express  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

For  Exchanf/e—LWliput  Detective  or  good 
English  Compound  Microscope  for  Kodak 
or  other  Detective  Camera.— Address  J.  M., 
P.  O.  Box  :J413,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange— A  5x8  Blair  Cam- 
era, three  lenses  and  complete  outfit,  cost 
over  ;iJ100,  for  gold  watch,  safety  bicycle,  or 
cash.— J.  F.  J.,  Box  109,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Exchange  — A  2i  "Back-Geared 
Lathe  "  and  a  good  microscope,  for  a  Morri- 
son Combination  Wide  Angle  Lens  64x81. 
—J.  Harvey,  610  East  Avenue,  Roanoke, Va. 

Exchange — Canvas  carrying  case,  as  good 
as  new,  used  only  one  day,  cost  85.00, 
of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.  Inside 
measure,  13  inches  long,  7  inches  wide, 
10  inches  high;  in  excha.nge  for  either 
"Daisy,"  Triplex  or  any  good  tripod  for  | 
camera  or  for  good  dark-room  light.— Fred 
C.  Gleason,  Warren,  N.  H. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1879-1886. 

THE    BLAIR    TOUROGRAPH    AND    DRY    PLATE    CO. 

1886-1890, 

THE    BLAIR    CAMERA    CO.      I     CONSOLIDATED 


1884-1890, 

THE    BOSTON    CAMERA    CO. 


January,  1890. 


The  Blair  Camera  Co., 


MANUFACTUBIDBB    OF 


English  Compact  Cameras, 


HAWK-EYE  CAMERAS, 


p*^*^..^.^**. 


liBNSBS    AND    pGGBSSOP^IES. 


New  Styles  and  Specialties  for  1890  Ready  Next  Month. 

49- WAIT  FOR  OUR  NEW   LIST  BEFORE  PURCHASING. -er 


FACTORIES    AND    WARBROOMS: 

471-477   Tremont    St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


BRANCHES : 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  208  State  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  918  Arch  St. 


AGENCIES : 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL.,  |  LEICESTER,    ENGLAND, 

OSCAR  FOSS,  841  Mission  Street.  T    TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  &  HOBSOH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A..    S.    ALOE    &    CO., 

HEADQUARTERS    FOR    ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Outfits.     Promptness  a  Leading  Feature. 

Bast  Goods  in  th«  Mark«t  at  Bottom  Priaes 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Printing,  Developing,  and  Enlarging  for  Amateurs. 

A.  S.  ALOE  &  CO.,    -    -    415  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS. 
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Incorporated  January,  1880.  Paid  in  Capital,  $60,000.00. 

THE  ALLEN  &  ROWELL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Allen  &  Rowell  \  USB& 


Bromide  Paper. 


ALSO, 


(Btpipping  plates   ai=)d  all  ©apboip  ^atepiaU. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  26  WINTER  ST., 


BOSTON,    MASS- 


Any  Photographer^  desiring  to  purchase  a  right  to  our  Enamelinfif 

PrOCeSBy  ^o.    of  Patent^  36o^gog^   who  will  send  us   two   unmounted^ 

untoned^  cabinet-size  Photos^  with  cards^  we  will  return  them  Elegantly 

Enameled^  with  Jine  tones  that  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  method 

oy  finish.      This  offer  is  for  jo  days  only. 
Address, 

THE  PHELPS  ENAMELING  CO., 

Nos.  307,  809,  311  East  2d  Street,   -    -   MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SHUTTERS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

y^HE  "beat"  stinttera  occasionall;  "RO  back  on  one''  at  critical  momentB;  Uat  the  "gon. 
Vl)  eral  mn"  of  such  Instrument*  conalsntl;  "go  wrong."  "Lost  opportunities"— 
phot<q!rophica11]',  are  moetl;  charKeabie  to  imperfectly  working  ehuttera. 

PhotogpaphePS,  therefore,  Should  Scleet  a  ShuWer  with 
as  "Klueh  Sarc  aa  %hz2  Selcet  a  "ILenz. 

Do  not  make  tiie  mtslake,  nhile  having  eyes  and  ears  wide  open  to  learn  all  about  them, 
of  drawing  the  purae  etrlngB  tight  wlien  purcbaaing:  or  a  selection  is  apt  to  be  toade  on 
the  "penny-wise,  pouad-foolUh "  plan,  which  will  soon  prove  a  forcible  reralrider  that 
"&  poor  article  is  dear  at  any  price."  On  the  other  hand  it  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  althoogh  in  some  instanoes  the  higher-priced  article  Is  really  the  cheapest;  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  an  article  is  high  in  price  it  is  of  high  quality.       Use  tiitcretiuH. 

With  the  above  points  iii  n^ud,  inspection,  and  coinpariaon  with  other 
shuttera.  Is  invited  b; 

The  "Triplex"  Shutter 

mih    the    utmost    confidence    that 


intelligent  comparison,  will  con- 
clusively demonstrate  it  to  be  much 
the  best  ALL-AROUND  Shutter  to 
be  found  either  in  home  or  foreign 
market. 


PeifedTime  and  InstantaneoiiSi  Stereoscopic  ^Detective  Shutters, 

Circular  and  Price-Lists  on  application. 

PROSCH     MANUFACTURING    CO., 

389   Broome   Street,   NEW    YORK. 

Flanges,  Adapters,  for  additional  lenses  t 
Caps  lor  Back  Lenses,  Dlapbragnis, etc.    Gknbi 
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Our  Illustration. 

k  OUBTLESS  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
scenery  of  the  Maine  coast,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
rock-bound  character.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  coast 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Desert,  where  Mr.  French's 
negative  of  "Iron-Bound  Island"  was  taken.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  such  a  striking 
and  characteristic  bit  from  '*  Down  East."  To  some  it 
may  recall  the  memory  of  pleasant  summer  days  spent  on 
the  fairy  island.  To  all  it  will  serve  as  an  example  of  careful  photographic 
work.  The  Ives  block  was  made  by  the  Boston  Piiotogravure  Co.,  and  the 
prints  are  from  the  Lewiston  Journal  press. 


■♦-#-♦■■ 


A  Trip  to  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Spanish  Main, 

and  West  Indies. 

Bt  Gborob  Bullock. 

[Conllnued  from  page  86  of  No.  8.] 

[T  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  passed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Paria, 
JPl  through  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  and  were  once  more  out  on  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  enjoying  on  deck  the  cool  breeze  that  we  had  missed  so 
much  at  the  Port  of  Spain.  We  were  aboard  the  Prince  William,  one  of 
the  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail  Steamers  from  Amsterdam  for  New  York. 
Characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  the  steamer  was  neat  and  clean,  and  the  table 
very  good,  genuine  Holland  cheeses,  served  with  guava  jelly,  being  one  of 
the  delicacies. 

The  following  morning  after  leaving  Trinidad  we  awoke  to  find  that  we 
were  at  anchor  off  the  town  of  Campano,  one  of  the  small  Venezuelan  sea- 
[K)rta.    We  ha^  a  small  amount  of  freight  to  put  ashore  and  very  little  to 
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come  aboard — a  few  bundles  of  hides  and  a  hundred  or  more  sacks  of  cacao. 
We  could  have  been  off  again  on  our  way  within  a  couple  of  hours,  but  the 
arrival  of  a  steamer  at  one  of  the  small  Venezuelan  ports  is  the  event  of  the 
month,  and  after  you  once  drop  your  anchor  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  let  you 
get  away,  and  it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  a  great  deal  of  red  tape.  We 
were  not  permitted  tx)  go  ashore,  but  the  steamer  was  visited  by  several 
rather  interesting  natives,  in  the  persons  of  the  quarantine  and  custom 
officers,  together  with  the  harbor  master  and  a  few  privileged  friends,  who 
were  rowed  out  to  our  anchorage  in  a  six-oared  barge.  The  captains  of 
these  steamers  find  it  policy  to  treat  these  important  officials  with  a  great 
show  of  politeness  and  liquid  refreshment,  and  in  that  way  hasten  the 
delivery  of  the  clearance  papers.  Notwithstanding  the  unimportance  of 
this  town,  it  was  not  till  after  a  delay  of  ten  hours  that  we  were  permitted 
to  go  on  our  way  and  follow  the  course  of  Amyas  Leigh  westward  along  the 
rocky  coast. 

The  following  day  we  stopped  at  two  other  small  Venezuelan  ports, 
Cumana  and  Barcelona,  neither  of  which  having  any  harbor,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  anchor  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  land.  I  thought  we  would  never  get  away  from  Barcelona,  as  a 
large  party  of  Spaniards  came  aboard,  bound  for  Caracas,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  friends  to  see  them  off,  and  made  as  much  fuss  in  parting  as 
though  their  absence  was  to  be  for  years  instead  of  a  twelve  hours'  voyage 
to  La  Guyra.  The  Spanish  farewell  is  very  different  from  our  American 
"  good-bye,  old  fellow,  take  good  care  of  yourself,"  in  its  being  more  delib- 
erate. First,  a  long  embrace,  many  loving  messages  poured  into  each 
other's  ears,  and  a  great  deal  of  patting  on  the  back,  presumably  to  empha- 
size the  parting  words.  It  does  not  do  to  hurry  them,  else  they  become  so 
rattled  by  this  interruption  that  they  know  not  just  where  they  began,  and 
consequently  much  of  the  performance  would  have  to  be  repeated. 

We  were  off  at  last,  however,  and  early  on  the  mornitig  of  the  third  day 
after  leaving  Trinidad  we  were  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  of  La  Guyra. 
Looking  shoreward  from  our  vessel,  the  high  mountains  coming  apparently 
right  to  the  water's  edge,  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  find  room  for  a  town, 
but  La  Guyra  is  not  only  strung  out  along  the  shore,  but  has  been  curved  up 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  There  is  usually  a  heavy  sea  at  La  Guyra, 
and  as  this  town,  like  many  others  along  this  coast,  has  no  harbor,  the 
landing  of  passengers  is  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  notwith- 
standing the  skill  of  the  boatman.  Our  Spanish  friends,  however,  were 
anxious  to  get  ashore,  as  the  tossing  of  the  vessel  made  them  very  unhappy, 
and  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  scramble  into  the  small  boats  that  came 
alongside.  Our  party  followed  more  leisurely,  and  after  selecting,  in  our 
judgment,  the  best  boat,  we  made  the  trip  of  about  a  mile  through  the  rough 
sea,  passed  the  breakers  successfully,  and  were  finally  landed,  safe  and  dry, 
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OQ  the  pier.  We  had  been  advised  to  provide  ourselves  with  Venezuelan 
passports  nhen  at  Trinidad  (we  had  American  pasaportB  also),  and  we  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  at  the  custom  bouse,  although  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language  coat  ub  many  bolivars  (the  coin  of  the  country, 
worth  twenty  cents,)  wittf  the  boatmen  and  poi'tei's. 

La  Guyra,  the  shipping  port 
for  Caracas,  looked  in  rather  a 
dilapidated  condition,  built  oa 
the  side  of  a  hill.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and 
ci-ooked.  After  a  fair  breakfast 
— rather  Spanish — at  the  Hotel 
Vettuno,  we  took  the  train  from 
here  for  Caracas.  In  a  bee 
line,  the  distance  from  Caracas 
to  La  Guyra  is  not  much  over 
six  miles,  but  Caracas  is  in  a 
valley  3,800  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  to  reach  it  from  La  Guyra 

^■^  SCENE,  L*  UBVR*.  i^y    j(j^    ^^i^j    ^^^.,     ^    ^^g    ^^^^^_ 

sary  to  climb  the  mountains  on  the  south  to  the  lowest  pass,  7,500  feet 
high,  and  then  go  down  the  other  side.  The  narrow-gauge  railway,  a 
triumph  of  engineeriug  skill,  by  tunneling  and  winding  around  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain,  only  has  to  ascend  4,000  feet,  with  grades  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  distance  of  195  feet  to  the  mile.  The  length  of  the  road  is  twenty- 
three  miles,  and  tlic  time  from  Ln  Guyra  to  Caracas  two  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes.  The  road  was  built  with  English  capital,  and  the  engines  driven 
by  English  engineers. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  train  leaves  La  Guyra  it  begios  to  climb 
the  mountains,  turning  and  twisting  up  through  the  valleys,  crossing  over 
the  mountain  streams  or  high  wooden  tveetles,  through  deep  cuts  and 
numerous  tunnels,  at  many  places  hugging  close  by  high  mountain  precipices, 
the  line  at  certain  places  being  built  .ilong  a  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rocks  3,000  feet  high.  The  view  constantly  broadened  out  as 
we  ascended,  now  overlooking  La  Guyra  and  the  roadstead  at  our  feet,  then 
on  the  rugged  mountains, — a  most  superb  panorama. 

On  reaching  Caracas  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  comfortable 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  St.  Amard,  although  I  must  confess  that,  owing  to  our 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  language,  it  was  not  easily  accom- 
plished. This  hotel  presented  to  us,  as  Americans,  somewhat  of  a  novelty, 
being  built  around  the  four  sides  of  an  open  court,  with  a  fountain  and  bed 
of  flowers  in  the  center.  Our  rooms  opene<l  out  on  a  gallery  overlooking 
the  court,  and  we  found  this  a  pleasant  lounging  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
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Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  ie  a  typical  South  American  city ;  the 
streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  buildings  paititcd  white  or  yellow,  and  the 
rod-tile  I'oof    predominates.     It  is  sit(iat«d   in  a  well-watered  valley  and 
apparently  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  with  a  population  of  70,000.     It  has 
a  beautiful   plaza,  in  which  is 
placed  a  6ne  statue  of  Bolivar, 
the    "  liberator   of   Venezuela." 
This  plaza,  illuminated  at  night, 
preeents  a  brilliant  ecene,  when 
the  populace  gathers,  attracted 
by  the  military  band.    There  are 
a  number  of  vi-ry  imix)eing  pub- 
lic bnildingg  and  chuixihes,  one 
of  them,  the  Pantheon,  contaiu- 
ing  the  tomb  of  IJoiivar.     Guz- 
man Blanco,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela,  has  spent  the 
public    money    very    freely    in 
STRBsr  sc»».  CiHAc*!.  beautifyiog   the   city,  and   also 

erected  numerous  statues  to  himself,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  forgotten. 

The  climate  is  variable,  but  we  found  it  far  more  pleaaant  than  at  Trin- 
idad, for  it  was  cooler.  The  temperature  is  rarely  above  80  degrees  in  the 
hot  season.  At  the  time  of  onr  visit  they  had  not  had  rain  for  several 
months,  and  we  found  the  roads  too  dusty  to  enjoy  driving  in  the  suburbs. 
The  rainy  months  are  April,  May,  and  June. 

We  visited  one  of  the  large  coffee  plantations  and  wallied  through  many 
acres  of  coffee  Ircca,  growing 
from  six  to  nine  feet  high. 
.Planted  it)  rows  tin-oughout  the 
grove  were  lat^e  mnhf^nny  and 
other  trees  used  to  shade  the 
ripening  berries.  The  berries 
are  gathered  iu  January,  and 
then  spread  out  on  a  large 
stone  court  to  dry.  During  onr 
slay  in  Caracas  we  found  that 
tlie  inhabitants  took  life  very 
easily.  NolK«ly  was  ever  in 
a  hurry.     Tlicy  have  an  escel- 

Icnt   club,  the  "Union,"   and 

Strkah  tn  a  I 
they   know   how   to  enjoy   it. 
They  have  a  favorite  expression,  "3fanrtn(t,"  meaning  "to-morrow";  their 
motto,  "  Never  do  to-day  what  jou  can  put  off  till  to-n 
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We  had  had  ample  time  to  enjoy  our  visit  when  the  steamer  Avon  of  the 
Royal  Mail  Line  was  announced  at  La  Guyra,  and  a  few  hours  only  were 
necessary  for  us  to  gather  our  traps  together  and  take  the  train  down  the 
mountains.  We  were  soon  aboard  the  steamer,  and  as  the  long  shadows  of 
evening  were  falling  over  the  town  of  La  Guyra  and  the  lights  one  by  one 
from  the  houses  along  the  shore  beamed  out  over  the  waters,  we  steamed 
away  along  the  coast. 

We  were  but  two  nights  and  a  day  in  returning  to  Trinidad  on  the  Avon, 
where  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  connect  with  the  Solent,  of  the  same  line, 
bound  for  Barbadoes.  The  day  after  we  arrived  at  Bridgeton  we  embarked 
on  the  Royal  Mail  steamer  Moselle,  from  Southampton  for  Jamaica  and 
Colon.  From  La  Guyra  we  desired  to  go  direct  to  Jamaica  or  Cuba ;  but  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  our  course  as  far  as  Barbadoes,  and  we  were 
exceedingly  fortunate  in  making  such  good  connections,  as  the  various  lines 
of  steamers  are  scheduled  two  weeks  or  a  month  apart.  From  Jamaica  we 
desired  to  go  to  Cuba,  and  in  that  way  reach  Mexico ;  but  at  Barbadoes  we 
were  unable  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  steamer  connection.  We  were  not 
discouraged,  however,  and  the  four  days  spent  aboard  the  Moselle  were 
among  the  most  delightful  of  our  ocean  cruise. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  trip,  I  must  say  that  I  neglected  many  opportu- 
nities to  secure  photographs  with  the  camera ;  but  when  you  are  traveling 
for  pleasure  in  a  country  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  which  we  enjoyed, 
you  soon  lose  your  energy,  and  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  taking  life  very  easy.  I  know  very  well  that  if  I  had  taken  a  large 
camera  and  glass  plates  with  me  they  would  probably  have  remained  in  the 
case.  No  matter  how  enthusiastic  a  photographer  you  arc,  unless  you  go  on 
a  trip  of  this  nature  purely  for  photographing  purposes,  do  not  attempt  to 
carry  anything  more  than  a  good  hand  camera,  your  films,  and  a  changing 
lamp.  Do  not  attempt  to  carry  chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  development, 
because  you  will  not  be  in  the  mood  to  use  them,  nor  will  you  find  the  facili- 
ties for  working  convenient,  and  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  your 
film  holders  filled.  It  is  well  to  carry  a  number  of  holders,  so  that  you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  change  films  in  the  day  time,  and  if  you  will  keep  your 
packages  of  films  well  wrapped  up  in  tin-foil  or  rubber  cloth,  they  will  be 
well  protected  from  the  sea  air,  so  that  you  can  do  your  developing  u|)on 
your  return  home. 

The  day  before  our  arrival  at  Kingston  we  hove  to  for  a  few  hours  off 
Jaemel,  Hayti,  and  received  a  few  fugitives  who  were  leaving  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  then  in  progress ;  but  as  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
ashore,  could  not  form  much  of  an  impression  regarding  the  town. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Helps  in  the  Studio. 

By  Miss  Cathbrinb  Wbbd  Babnbs. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  March  11, 1890.] 

^I^E  hear  id  an  orchestra  several  different  instruments,  which,  useci 
fllllt  ^^^or<^ii^6  ^  certain  rules,  produce  what  is  called  harmony.  There 
are  some  more  important  than  others^  apparently,  but  where  would 
be  the  value  of  the  first  violin,  for  instance,  if  the  second  played  out  of 
tune?  Each  has  its  work,  and  the  failure  of  one  ruins  the  effect  of  all. 
So,  in  a  studio,  are  many  instruments  with  the  sitter  as  first  violin,  but  each 
must  do  its  part  towards  the  complete  harmony.  To  follow  out  my  simile, — 
the  guiding  force  behind  the  camera  must  understand  just  how  to  control 
what  is  before  it,  and  be  able  to  summon  at  will  a  legion  of  helps,  as  the 
orchestra  leader  directs  the  various  instruments  under  his  control. 

Chief  among  these  helps  are,  of  course,  a  good  light  and  a  good  lens. 
If  one  could  have  also  plenty  of  room  to  move  what  a  stage  manager 
would  call  "properties,**  he  would  be  more  fortunate  than  poor  Mr.  Toots, 
who  declared  :  *'  I'd  be  all  right  if  I  could  only  get  a  start."  The  average 
amateur,  if  he  has  a  studio  at  all,  must  be  contented  with  a  small  one« 
and  has  to  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  It  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  amateur  who  desires  to  make  studio  portraits,  desires  to 
do  good  work,  and  that  all  the  manifold  discouragements  which  are  inevi- 
table and  unavoidable  must  be  met  one  b}*  one  and  overcome,  or  forced  to 
change  front,  so  that  threatened  defeat  is  turned  to  victory. 

With  the  constant  improvement  in  lenses  it  is  not  difficult  to  find 
excellent  ones  for  portrait  work  in  small  studios,  but,  although  the  first  cost 
is  apt  to  be  heavy,  it  is  no  economy  to  buy  a  cheap  one.  I  was  recently 
asked  if  I  used  the  same  lens  for  interiors  and  portraits,  and  another  friend 
expected  to  make  good  portraits  in  an  ordinary  room  with  a  cheap  long- 
focus  view  lens.  My  largest  lens,  three  and  one-half  inches  diameter,  has 
a  Green  shutter  used  with  a  bulb,  and  to  show  the  strength  of  my  studio 
light,  I  recently  stopped  it  down  to  one  inch  for  a  second's  exposure,  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  This  was  done  on  a  dull  day.  No  studio  should  have 
less  than  two  lenses,  and  one  of  those  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  a  considerable 
distance  back  of  the  figure.  While  ordinary  portrait  work  is  excellent  for 
practice,  the  ambitious  amateur  who  has  genuine  love  for  art  soon  longs  to 
broaden  his  field  of  action,  and  if  blessed  with  originality  of  concep- 
tion and  mechanical  taste  is  eager  to  produce  something  new  and  hitherto 
unattempted. 

Ideas  may  be  plenty  but  models  are  few, — that  is,  the  models  one  desires. 
One's  friends  are  apt  to  say,  *'I  never  take  a  good  picture,  but  I  thought 
I'd  see  if  you  could  get  one  of  me."  Unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  for  giving  them  your  time,  thought,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
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brain-force,  avoid  such  subjects.  They  cannot  come  under  the  head  of 
*'*'  helps."  If  yon  wish  to  try  some  new  plates,  or  a  new  developer,  take 
any  subject  you  can  get  and  do  the  very  best  you  know  how  with  the 
material  given  you.  Do  not  slight  any  part  of  the  work,  for  if  the  subject 
be  not  attractive,  it  is  always  possible  to  get  ideas  therefrom,  something  in 
the  lighting,  posing,  or  development.  Poor  human  nature  finds  it  easier  to 
form  bad  than  good  habits,  so,  at  the  outset  of  studio  work,  it  is  best  to 
make  up  one's  mind  to  gain  all  that  is  possible  from  every  sitter.  Learn  by 
your  mistakes,  turn  every  one  of  them  into  an  object  lesson,  and  very  soon 
you  will  begin  to  find  such  mistakes  become  few  and  far  between.  Besides 
in  failing  to  do  one  thing  you  may  discover  something  far  better.  As  I  have 
said,  the  amateur  usually  has  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  small  studio,  but  in 
mine,  only  9  x  19,  with  my  W.  A.  Voigtlander  I  get  the  effect  of  a  much 
larger  room  than  is  really  the  case,  while  it  covers  an  8x  10  plate  clear  to 
the  corners,  with  everything  in  good  focus.  This  means  that  I  do  not  care 
to  have  every  inch  alike  sharp,  though  the  lens  can  do  it,  but  approximately 
so,  that  the  face  may  look  as  if  it  was  molded  by  a  sculptor,  and  not  as  if 
cut  out  of  white  paper  and  pasted  on  flat.  Coming  to  large  heads  a  wide- 
angle  lens  proves  unsuitable,  and  one  with  a  longer  focus  and  large  diameter 
is  needed.  This  necessitates  a  shutter  owing  to  excess  of  light,  and  because, 
in  removing  the  cap,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  jarring  the  camera. 
Portrait  cameras  are  made  so  heavy  to  prevent  this  that  they  need  a  firmly- 
built  stand,  which,  however,  must  move  easily  as  suits  the  photographer's 
wishes.  Everything,  indeed,  in  the  studio,  must  be  convenient,  accessible, 
and  easily  managed,  for  the  light  may  change  suddenly,  the  sitter  become 
nervous  or  tired,  and  all  the  previous  labor  be  rendered  useless  because  of  a 
broken  cord,  the  head-rest  not  working  right,  the  stops  being  mislaid,  or 
some  similar  difficulty  occurring.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  said 
that  lenses  not  in  use  should  be  kept  covered,  not  alone  with  the  cap,  but  so 
that  no  light  could  possibly  reach  them.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  throw  the 
focusing-cloth  over  camera  aud  lens  when  a  sitting  is  finished. 

I  was  obliged  to  have  my  whole  skylight  of  glass,  but  gray  shades  cover 
three  sides  while  those  to  the  north  are  white.  If  an  outdoor  picture  is 
desired  it  is  possible  to  run  up  the  shades  on  all  sides  and  use  the  quickest 
possible  detective  camera  so  as  to  fairly  deceive  the  ver^-  elect.  Many 
backgrounds  are  not  necessary,  but  one  or  two  shaded  ones  are  useful 
and  a  third  on  which  any  needed  design  can  be  drawn  and  replaced  by 
others.  I  have  had  a  curtain-rod  put  up  above  and  a  little  in  front  of  my 
backgrounds  so  as  to  use  portieres  or  curtains  if  wished.  Over  the  white 
shades  on  the  inclined  part  of  the  skylight  have  been  placed  on  heavy  wires 
three  sets  of  black  curtains  which  can  be  shifted  in  part,  or  all  together,  as 
needed,  b}*  a  long  pole  from  below.  These  are  not  used  much  except  in 
summer  when  the  light  is  almost  too  strong. 
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Of  coarse  the  studio  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  used  for 
genre  pictures,  illustration  studies,  and  fancy  subjects,  as  vrell  as  simple 
portraits.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  using  the  ordinary  studio  aeeea- 
sories  I  believe  in  so  doing.  Trees,  grass,  stiles,  etc.,  require  the  broad 
light  of  all  outdoors  and  it  does  seem  incongruous  to  view  them  as  one  does 
the  unreal  forests  of  the  stage,  for  they  deceive  no  one,  even  when  the  decep- 
tion is  allowable,  indeed  perfectly  fitting.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  con- 
fine one's  fancy  studies  to  those  where  an  in-door  light  is  appropriate.  If 
the  wings  of  one's  inspiration  demand  a  wider  flight  it  will  require  a  world 
of  care  and  exceptional  facilities  to  gratify  it.  So  it  is  well  to  recognize 
one's  limitations. 

The  camera  and  stand  should  have  all  the  newest  devices  to  work  qliickly, 
accurately  and  firmly,  and,  where  a  lady  is  the  operator,  as  few  projections 
as  possible  to  catch  on  her  clothing.  As  regards  screens,  it  is  well  to  have 
one  or  two,  but  with  my  light  they  do  not  seem  necessary,  their  purpose 
being  served  by  the  two  sets  of  curtains.  A  head-rest  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  one  has  not  yet  been 
invented.  The  sitter  looks  on  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture  and  it  often 
requires  more  care  in  adjustment  than  the  camera  itself.  '^Ican  sit  still 
without  that  awful  thing,"  is  generally  the  first  remark  of  my  sitters,  to 
which  I  reply :  ''  If  so,  you  will  be  the  first  one  who  ever  did."  More  neg- 
atives than  could  easily  be  counted  owe  their  being  failures  to  this  fear  of 
the  head-rest.     I  have  also  a  vignetter,  but  it  is  not  of  much  practical  use. 

A  variety  of  rugs,  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  is  invaluable  to  one  who 
wearies  of  always  placing  a  sitter  (if  full  or  three-quarters  figure)  with  the 
same  old  book  in  the  hand.  Yet  there  must  be  something  to  make  the 
muscles  of  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand,  keep  their  pro|)er  place.  Once  a  friend 
said  to  me  on  seeing  her  vignetted  picture,  **  Why  did  you  make  me  hold  a 
fan  if  my  hands  were  not  to  show?"  '*To  keep  your  shoulders  where  they 
should  be.  You  had  them  stiff  and  rigid,  but  the  muscles  relaxed  the 
moment  you  held  the  fan."  An  artist  will  sit  all  the  more  naturally  if  he 
holds  a  palette  and  brushes,  whether  they  show  or  not  and,  indeed,  any  one 
poses  most  naturally  if  apparently  engaged  in  some  congenial  occupation. 
There  are  people,  however,  who  can  retain  any  desired  expression  without 
the  lines  of  the  face  growing  tense  or  hard,  who,  when  you  arrange  a  poorly- 
placed  hand  will  let  the  lines  of  the  arm  follow  those  of  the  hand  instead  of 
acting  as  if  the  latter  was  hinged  at  the  wrist,  but  such  people  are  rare. 
When  you  do  get  such  a  wonder,  set  your  mental  machinery  instantly  at  work 
designing  poses  and  give  yourself  up  to  realizing  them.  One  really  fine 
picture  is  worth  a  dozen  poor  ones. 

A  quick  eye,  a  skillful  hand,  artistic  taste,  and  good  judgment  with  end- 
less patience  and  control  of  the  nerves  are  studio  helps  whose  value  passes 
computation,   and  which   fortunately  are  largely  the  result  of  experience. 
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ConstaDt  study  and  accustomiog  one's  self  to  mentally  pose  people  whenever 
they  suggest  a  good  subject  is  often  a  great  help  when  one  is  at  a  stand*still 
for  poses  in  the  studio ;  as  obliging  the  mind  to  retain  certain  taking  situa- 
tions and  poses,  trains  it  to  devise  others.  I  have  made  mental  pictures  many 
times  but  waited  long  for  proper  models  to  complete  them,  and  have  under 
way  now  a  set  of  illustrations  for  a  well-known  poem  which  it  will  require 
months  to  render  a  fact.  All  possible  artistic  training  comes  good  to  a 
camerist  with  its  practice  in  form  and  color,  while  histrionic  study  for  ease 
of  attitude  and  dramatic,  not  theatrical  suggestiveness  is  a  constant  help. 
And  here  let  me  say  that  I  wish  the  word  ^^  camerist"  would  come  into 
more  general  use. 

Mental  culture  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the  best  help  a  camerist  can 
have,  and  seconded  as  it  should  be,  by  the  helps  I  have  mentioned  will  con- 
stantly raise  the  standard  of  studio  portrait  work  until,  gradually  and  in 
sure  course  of  time,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  such  work  will  be  done,  not  to 
suit  a  fleeting  fashion,  not  to  please  every  chance  sitter,  but  to  make 
photography  what  it  should  be,  faithful  to  the  eternal  principles  of  true  art. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


Photo-Micrography. 

By  Db.  L.  H.  Laudy. 
[Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  February  11, 1890.] 

Mr.  President^  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen : 

tONE  of  our  senses  supply  us  with  such  extensive  and  exact  knowledge  of 
TTW  the  structure  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  as  that  of  sight.  We 
^^*^  move  the  eye  and  it  measures  by  a  glance  the  exact  space  around  us,  and 
there  is  pictured  for  us  those  external  forms  which  are  so  reduced  in  size  as 
to  form  an  image  on  the  retinal  surface  and  by  our  senses  to  enlarge  and 
translate  size  and  distance  so  as  to  enable  us  to  express  them  in  certain  magni- 
tudes. This  power  of  translation  we  learn  but  slowly  and  painfully  to 
estimate,  in  fact  it  is  rather  a  guess. 

We  know  in  a  general  way  the  size  of  a  man,  tree,  or  house  and  thus  we 
determine  distance  in  a  landscape.  The  image  reflected  on  our  eye  is  not  a 
bodily  substantial  picture,  but  only  a  level  surface  which  our  intellectual  eye, 
the  mind,  must  learn  to  translate.  Distance  or  size  cannot  be  measured 
except  by  comparison,  which  is  strictly  a  mental  process.  Elevation  or 
depression  are  only  revealed  to  our  sight  by  their  shadows,  and  where  these 
are  too  slight  or  wanting  we  have  only  an  outline.  By  this  shadow-process 
are  produced  the  ever  changing  life  of  forms,  light,  and  color.  The  fairest 
landscape  and  sea  view  change  their  beauty  with  the  bright  or  dimmer  light, 
until  the  spell  of  twilight  overtakes  the  scene  and  all  forms  and  colors  fade 
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away  in  darkDess,  again  to  be  illumined  by  the  orb  of  day,  and  thus  change 
from  the  invisible  to  visible. 

All  these  changes  are  the  result  of  vibrations  of  great  rapidity  exciting 
in  our  minds  by  a  stimulus  acting  upon  the  retina,  which  is  a  delicate  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  lining,  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye-ball.  Upon  this 
tender  ihembrane,  light  paints  with  unceasing  activity  image  after  image. 
The  retina  answers  the  purpose  of  the  sensitive  photographic  plate,  developed 
by  the  optic  nerve  and  conveyed  to  the  brain  in  all  integrity  and  color.  The 
pictures  of  all  that  surrouuds  us  are  thus  reflected  and  photographed  for  an 
instant  and  pass  away  to  make  room  for  others. 

If  such  are  the  powers  of  the  unaided  eye,  what  must  it  be  when  magni- 
tudes are  calculated  in  the  thousands.  It  opens  the  gates  to  another  world  of 
beauty  as  yet  but  half  revealed ;  it  is  a  paradise  to  which  man  has  but  lately 
possessed  the  key  and  into  which  thousands  have  never  yet  glanced  an  e^^e. 
If  the  invisible  world  has  such  beauties  how  much  more  is  there  which  had 
never  entered  into  the  minds  of  man  in  that  invisible  region  to  which  the  eye 
above  could  never  penetrate  but  which  the  microscope  has  revealed. 

To  this  structural  world  I  would  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  and  photography  we  will  be  able  to  understand  the  marvelous 
structure  it  reveals.  The  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  is  only  possible 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  all  workers  in  this  line  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  its  use.  How  much  more  important  does  the  same  instru- 
ment become  wh^n  applied  to  project  its  image  upon  the  sensitive  photo 
surface  and  preserve  those  vivid  forms  of  nature  and  manifold  forms  of  life 
and  beauty  that  surround  us.  ^ 

The  desire  at  the  present  da}*  is  the  graphic  method  of  teaching,  that  is, 
to  be  able  to  educate  by  means  of  the  crayon  or  pencil  and  produce  in  out- 
line or  perspective  such  effects  that  will  leave  an  impression  that  a  descrip- 
tion fails  to  convey.  Few  are  capable  of  using  freely  crayon  or  pencil,  and 
even  with  these  the  imagination  is  elastic  and  the  picture  thus  produced  is  a 
mere  conception  of  mind  conveyed  to  lines  pleasing  yet  wanting  in  exactness 
as  compared  to  the  photographic  impression.  It  is  admitted  that  no  matter 
how  excellent  drawings  may  be  executed  they  can  never  approach  in  reliability 
and  delineations  that  of  the  photograph  ;  with  this  there  'are  no  mistakes  of 
draughtsman  or  engraver,  no  false  lines  or  blots,  no  imagination,  no  attempts 
at  adding  what  should  not  be  seen,  or  at  making  the  picture  agree  with  a 
theory.  It  shows  just  what  the  object  is  without  the  mistakes  of  the  artist 
and  is  a  copy  perfect  in  every  detail,  true  to  nature,  except  in  color,  which 
may  be  duplicated  at  will.  When,  therefore,  we  look  upon  a  photo-micro- 
graph we  know  that  mere  imagination  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  presence ; 
it  is  there  because  it  is  a  foA  simile^  a  truth,  so  to  speak,  without  human 
agency  and  by  means  of  light  alone.  Sometimes  things  of  grosser  sort  will 
seem  to  make  those  of  finer  quality  more  intelligible.     Questions  in  regard  to 
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the  microscope  are  difficult  because  of  tlieir  fineness,  but  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  clear  if  we  resemble  them  to  familiar  subjects. 

We  speak  of  a  thousand  diameters ;  this  conveys  little  if  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude,  but  let  us  compare  this  to  some  objects  of  known  size  and  we  get 
some  idea  of  its  magnifications.  As  an  illustration,  take  a  human  being 
that  measures  five  feet  two  inches  and  present  it  to  you  as  magnifieil  one 
thousand  times.  The  individual  would  be  one  mile  high,  his  weight  being 
120  pounds,  he  would  weigh  120,000,000  pounds,  equal  to  60,000,000  tons. 
He  could  step  over  the  Pyramids  with  the  same  ease  as  we  would  over  a 
footstool.  Reverse  these  magnitudes  and  many  objects  in  nature  are  only 
half  revealed,  and  to  bring  them  out  in  detail  is  yet  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  microscope. 

Those  minute  skeleton  forms  called  diatoms  with  their  beautiful  structures, 
many  of  which  measure  only  xxr.o oo  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  make  a  mass  to  correspond 
to  a  human  being,  would  require  more  figures  than  the  mind  could  conceive  of. 
To  this  audience  and  upon  this  occasion  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
microscope  and  its  many  applications  would  carry  us  too  far  away  from  the 
direct  objects  under  discussion.  If  to  some  this  may  appear  as  an  omission, 
ray  excuse  is  for  want  of  time  rather  than  for  material.  A  few  remarks  on 
the  history  of  the  microscope  as  applied  to  photography,  and  to  its  then 
practical  applications,  my  remarks  will  be  mostly  confined. 

In  1803  (more  than  thirty  years  before  the  announcement  of  Daguerre's 
discovery  in  1839)  Thomas  Wedgwood  and  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained,  by  means 
of  the  solar  microscope,  impressions  of  microscopic  objects  on  white  leather 
and  letter  paper,  employing  the  chloride  of  silver.  These  impressions  were 
not  permanent.  In  1837  Rev.  I.  B.  Reade  obtained  and  fixed  photographs 
on  paper.  He  used  the  solar  microscope  and  photographed  specimens  of 
different  variety ;  in  1839  he  exhibited  more  perfect  specimens.  According 
to  E.  T.  Wilson,  Mr.  Reade,  in  1840,  exhibited  the  magnified  image  of  a  flea 
at  a  soiree  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

In  1840  Mr.  Dancer  in  England  produced  pictures  of  microscopic  objects 
with  the  gas  microscopes.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Donne,  of  Paris,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Science,  copies  of  various-  micro  objects  obtained  on 
daguerreotype  plates.  In  1841  Richard  Hodgson  produced  excellent 
daguerreotypes  of  micro  objects.  In  1844  appeared  an  atlas  of  micro- 
photographic  productions  from  daguerreotype  plates  by  Donne  and  Foucault. 
In  1850  Mr.  G.  Lawden,  of  Dundee,  made  the  Jumbo  Microscope,  It 
was  four  feet  high  ;  the  body  tube  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  coarse  adjustment  was  made 
by  moving  the  stage  up  and  down  ;  the  fine  adjustment  was  controlled  by  an 
inner  tube  to  which  the  objective  was  attached ;  the  eye-piece  was  pierced 
with  a  slit  to  admit  prepared  paper  sensitized  for  taking  Calotypes  or 
Talbotypes.     It  is  thought  no  picture  was  ever  taken  with  the  apparatus. 
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Dr.  I.  W.  Draper  made  daguerreotypes  of  micro  objects  from  1851  to  1856. 

It  will  be  well  to  explain  the  definition  of  words  combining  microscopy 
with  photography,  as  they  sometimes  get  mixed  in  the  public  mind. 

A  photo-micrograph  is  a  photograph  of  a  microscopic  object  more  or  less 
magnified. 

A  micro'pfiotograph  is  a  photographic  picture  much  reduced  in  size, 
requiring  a  microscope  to  see  it. 

[A  micro-photograph  transparency,  such  as  is  put  in  watch  charms,  was 
then  inserted  in  Dr.  Laudy's  special  electric  arc-light  lantern  and  projected 
on  a  white  wall  screen  with  excellent  effect.  He  next  projected  the  image  of 
the  arc  light  through  a  pinhole,  showing  how  the  image  was  formed  and  with 
a  pin  punched  several  holes  through  the  paper  screen,  resulting  in  as  many 
different  images  appearing  on  the  screen.  Putting  a  lens  in  front  of  the 
lantern  he  was  able  to  collect  all  the  different  images  and  focus  them  into 
one  on  the  screen.     It  was  a  very  interesting  experiment.] 

In  the  practice  of  photo-micrography  the  conditions  of  success  to  be 
observed  are  proper  illumination,  a  rigid  stand  or  base  on  which  the  whole 
apparatus  rests,  facility  of  management,  correct  centering  of  the  light, 
absolute  freedom  from  vibration,  exclusion  of  all  light  except  that  which 
enters  the  object  glass,  and  proper  objectives.  No  special  line  can  be  drawn 
to  meet  the  wants  of  each  individual.  Each  adopts  his  own  manner  of 
working  to  secure  the  best  results,  though  different  methods  have  been 
adopted. 

The  sources  of  light  that  may  be  used  are  the  sun,  which  gives  parallel  rays, 
[In  this  connection  a  model  of  Johnston's  Heliostatt  made  by  Schmidt  & 
Haensch  of  Berlin,  for  keeping  the  sun's  rays  in  one  steady  beam,  was  exhib- 
ited.] artificial  light,  such  as  the  electric  arc  light,  oxyhydrogen  lime  light,  mag- 
nesium light,  petroleum  light  and  incandescent  electric  lights  of  various  powers. 
In  objectives  for  low  powers  any  good  photographic  lenses  can  be  used. 
Miller's  set  of  3-inch,  2-inch,  1^-inch,  1-inch,  ^-inch,  and  ^inch  are  all 
corrected  for  photo-work.  The  special  requisites  are,  that  the  lenses  have 
good  resolving  powers,  definition,  penetration,  and  flatness  of  field. 

High  power  lenses  are  ^,  i,  y'^,  ^^,  y^g,  ^,  ^5,  and  J^x  3.500.  In  and 
out  of   focus   means  with  a  ^   lens  x  1.000  to  2.500  is   the  difference  of 

Toioo  o^  ^^  inch. 

Referring  to  the  magnifying  power  of  microscopic  objectives,  10,  20,  50 
diameters  or  any  multiple  is  estimated  in  linear  dimensions  and  not  in 
superficial^  which  is  the  square  of  the  lines,  and  is  only  used  to  excite  popular 
admiration. 

Micrometer  rulings  on  glass  vary  from  the  y^  of  an  inch  to  200,000  to 
the  inch. 

I  never  use  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope  but  let  the  enlarged  image  be 
projected  direct  from  the  objective  to  the  ground  glass.     A  table  or  long 
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board  answers  for  a  stand,  the  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  they  shall 
be  rigid.  The  light  must  be  well  centered.  To  detect  vibrations  I  use  the 
mercury- trough  which  is  placed  on  the  table  or  board.  Any  suitable  camera 
can  be  employed.  The  one  I  use  has  a  small  conical  bellows  attached  to  the 
front,  which,  by  an  elastic,  I  slip  over  the  end  of  the  microscope.  Along  the 
side  of  the  table  is  fixed  a  focusing  rod,  which  extends  back  to  the  rear  of 
the  camera ;  from  this  rod  is  a  belt  or  string  which  passes  ovei*  the  periphery 
of  the  focusing  wheel  on  the  microscope.  By  rotating  the  rod  while  looking 
at  the  grouud  glass,  the  focus  is  very  easily  obtained.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  have  a  shutter  inside  of  the  camera.  I  generally  give  an  exposure  of 
about  from  one  second  or  five  according  to  the  transparency  of  the  object. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  development,  as  that  is  a  subject  with  which 
many  of  you  are  familiar.  In  selecting  the  objects  to  be  photographed 
it  is  very  essential  that  they  be  thin  and  flat  so  that  all  lines  are  in  one  plane. 
It  thus  follows  that  not  all  microscopic  objects  can  be  photographed.  Among 
the  various  applications  of  micro-photography,  is  its  use  in  pathology,  such 
as  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  in  the  examinations  of  food  and  drugs.  It 
also  shows  the  curious  forms  of  bacteria,  and  aids  us  in  applied  science,  in 
geology,  botany,  and  many  other  sciences. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Doctor  Laudy  exhibited  models  of  many 

forms  of  cameras,  and  also  threw  on  the  screen  pictures  of  several  others, 

together  with  a  number  of   lantern  slides  of   beautiful  microscopic  objects. 

He   also,  with   the  electric-light  lantern,  through  a  microscopic   objective, 

projected  on  the  screen  the  microscopic  object  itself  and  then  a  lantern  slide 

made  from  a  photograph.     The   beauty  of    the  color   in   the   original   was 

sufficient  to  make  it  much  more  attractive  than  the  photograph  in  which  all 

color  was  absent.] 

•-♦-• 

Pyrotechnical    Photography. 

By  Wallace  Goold  Lbvison.  * 

[Bead  before  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography,  November  26, 1889.] 

Y  acquaintance  with  this  subject  dates  from  the  evening  of  Pain's  day 
at  Manhattan  Beach,  September  13,  1884,  when  I  exposed  a  plate  in 
a  small  hand  camera  upon  a  piece  of  fire-works  near  which  I  was 
standing  on  the  lawn.  The  resulting  negative  was  possibly  the  first  dry-plate 
picture,  if  not  the  very  first  photograph  of  a  piece  of  fire-works,  ever  made. 
Upon  developing  this  plate  I  realized  that  with  experience  in  making  such 
pictures,  very  beautiful  effects  might  be  obtained.  On  September  17,  1887, 
I  again  attempted  to  photograph  one  of  Pain  &  Son's  designs  in  fire-works 
which  was  occasionally  shown  at  Manhatten  Beaph  during  that  year,  entitled 
"The  Battle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac.*'  One  or  two  set  pieces  are 
included  in  the  picture,  and  a  study  of  it  is  quite  interesting. 
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The  camera  was  open  all  the  time  the  lances  of  the  set  piece  continaed 
to  burn.  These  lances  are  quite  actinic,  and  yet  they  have  not  halated  the 
plate  to  any  serious  extent.  The  stream  of  Roman  candle  balls  which  the 
Merrlmac  is  projecting  upon  the  Monitor,  and  which  in  the  view  looks  like  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  fire  engine,  was  not  seen  precisely  as  it  appears  in 
the  picture.  On  the  contrary,  each  Roman  candle  ball  was  projected  sep- 
arately, and  independently  traced  its  trajectory  on  the  plate.  As  the  plate 
was  exposed  throughout  the  engagement  all  the  projectiles  are  shown  together 
in  the  picture  and  the  terror  of  the  combat  thereby  greatly  enhanced.  Such 
pictures  as  this  are  taken  by  the  extremely  simple  method  that  is  used  for 
photographing  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  camera  is  merely  aimed  toward  the 
point  where  the  discharge  will  take  place,  and  left  open  until  it  has  occurred. 
When  sufficiently  sensitive  plates  are  made,  this  process  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  astronomer  as  a  means  of  registering  every  meteor  in  a  meteoric 
shower. 

All  fire-works,  however,  cannot  be  taken  by  so  easy  a  method.  If  the 
camera  be  left  open  before  a  piece  discharging  a  shower  of  fine  sparks,  no 
doubt  each  may  be  separately  photographed  ;  but  during  so  long  an  exposure 
so  many  images  are  superposed  as  to  obliterate  each  other  on  the  plate. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  picture  of  a  large  wheel  taken  at  Manhattan  Beach 
on  August  22,  1889.  In  another  view,  taken  at  Manhattan  on  September  17, 
1887,  this  difficulty  was  avoided  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the  exposure  to 
about  one  revolution  of  the  wheel.  The  peculiar  tracery  observed  within  the 
circle  was  caused  by  the  burning  end  of  a  long  fuse  intended  to  ignite  a 
central  rosette. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888  Mr.  G.  S.  Wheeler  has  participated  in  part  of 
the  experiments,  and  as  a  result  of  three  visits  together  to  Pain  &  Son's 
exhibition  under  rather  unfavorable  conditions,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a 
fair  abstract  of  an  evening  with  the  fire-works  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

To  fairly  complete  the  fire-work  photographic  display  I  next  present  three 
views  of  the  large  fountain  and  the  mines.  Next,  two  views  of  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  and  burning  of  Pompeii,  at  various  stages,  taken  on  August  22, 
1889  ;  and  finally,  the  closing  flight  of  rockets  taken  from  a  distance  during 
the  summer  of  1888. 

From  these  experiments  we  passed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  to 
photographing  small  pieces,  chiefly  Catharine  and  triangle  wheels,  of  which 
a  number  of  samples  are  lying  upon  the  table  before  us.  To  the  eye  the 
most  attractive  feature  of  these  small  wheels  is  the  shower  of  golden  fire  and 
falling  sparks  they  emit.  We  hoped  that  each  of  these  sparks,  like  the  more 
brilliant  Roman  candle  balls,  would  trace  its  picture  upon  the  plate,  and  by 
thus  accumulating  all  of  them  together  we  sought  from  a  penny  pin- wheel  to 
produce  upon  the  screen  a  picture  which  would  favorably  compare  with  one 
of  Messrs.  Pain's  more  pretentious  pieces. 
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Fifteen  feet  is  about  as  near  as  a  wheel  can  be  brought  to  the  camera  and 
its  entire  fringe  or  shower  of  fire  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  plate,  but 
at  this  distance  the  sparks  from  these  wheels,  which  are  probably  particles  of 
burning  willow  charcoal,  hardly  affect  the  plate,  perhaps  because  their  light 
is  not  highly  actinic.     Just  at  the  mouths  of  their  cases,  however,  the  light 
is  so  intense  that  the  bright  central  circle  it  traces  is  always  distinctly  photo- 
graphed.    Wheels  of  a  larger  size,  such  as  the  four-ounce  triangle,  give  this 
central  circle  with  full  intensity.     The  fringe  of  fire  that  a  small  wheel  such 
as  the  one-ounce  triangle  gives  will,  however,  produce  considerable  impres- 
sion when  it  is  brought  within  eight  feet  of  the  camera.     No  doubt  small 
wheels  and  other  pieces  may  be  obtained  which  will  produce  showers  of 
whiter  and  more  actinic  sparks  and  afford  pictures  of  singular  beauty ;  but 
within  the  few  days  since  the  beginning  of  these  experiments  we  have  not 
found  any  such  pieces.     Larger  exhibits,  however,  such  as  rosette  wheels 
and  China  flyers,  which   present  center  circles  of  several  changes,  afford 
coronae  or  outer  fringes  that  are  too  actinic  to  submit  to  a  continued  exposure. 
A  moderate   exposure  when  the  wheel  is  at  its  best  is  sufficient  for  such 
a  piece. 

While  the  photographic  effects  of  wheels  and  such  small  fire- works  will 
hardly,  as  was  anticipated,  create  an  epidemic  of  pyrotcchnical  photography 
among  the  amateurs,  yet  it  is  with  some  fear  of  such  a  consequence  tliat 
I  present  a  picture  of  a  set  piece  which  was  created  by  a  device  of  Mr. 
Wheeler's.  A  design  is  traced  in  outline  upon  a  fence ;  the  camera  is  set 
before  it  and  focused.  A  common  blue  light  is  then  held  momentarily  at 
each  point  in  succession  where  in  a  regular  set  piece  a  lance  would  be  fixed. 
If  the  shutter  is  left  open  as  the  blue  light  is  moved  from  point  to  point,  the 
outline  of  the  design  will  be  traced  upon  the  plate  as  well  as  the  points  where 
the  blue  light  pauses.  If  the  shutter  is  closed  while  the  blue  light  is  moved 
from  point  to  point,  only  the  points  where  it  rests  will  be  marked  on  the 
plate.  In  either  case  by  closing  the  shutter,  while  the  blue  light  when  nearly 
consumed  is  exchanged  for  a  new  one,  a  picture  of  a  set  piece  of  any  desired 
outline  may  be  easily  obtained  for  a  few  cents.  Furthermore,  by  fixing  a 
wheel  in  its  center,  holding  a  Roman  candle  momentarily  upon  appropriate 
radii,  and  by  other  such  devices  we  have  a  new  use  for  the  simpler  fire-works, 
and  an  interesting  method  of  imitating  exhibition  pieces  of  any  complexity. 
By  following  in  this  way  with  the  blue  light,  an  inscription  written  on  a 
fence  in  pencil,  it  may  be  recorded  by  the  camera  with  novel  effect. 

Although  my  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  this  little  contri- 
bution for  several  years,  it  has  not  been  studied  with  the  close  attention  it 
deserves,  or  several  useful  applications  of  it  might  have  been  developed. 
But  that  it  will  be  useful  in  one  way  I  am  quite  confident.  I  refer  to  the 
photographing  of  conflagrations.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  subjects,  even  at 
night,  will  afford  startling  pictures  when  skillfully  photographed,  although  I 
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have  had  bat  one  opportUDity  of  exposing  a  plate  upon  a  burning  building  at 
night,  and  that  was  from  an  unfavorable  point  of  view,  and  too  late  in  the 
progress  of  the  fire  to  present  favorable  conditions.  The  picture  so  obtained 
was  taken  about  five  minutes  past  three  on  the  morning  of  October  I3th  last, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  the  burning  of  Dr.  Talmage's  Tabernacle. 

The  illustrations  I  have  shown,  it  seems  to  me,  fairly  indicate  that  in 
pyrotechnical  photography  a  new  and  fertile  field  is  offered  for  exploration 
by  the  enterprising  amateur. 


» ♦ » 


Hand  Cameras. 

By  W.  H.  Burbank. 

'HE  gelatine  dry  plate  made  the  hand  camera  a  possibility,  and  the  hand 
camera  has  created  tourist  photography  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  name  ^'Detective"  should  be  dropped  from 
the  photographic  vocabulary  at  once  and  forever.  The  word  savors  too 
much  of  devious  ways  and  shady  practices  to  be  retained  by  any  true  lover 
of  the  camera.  But  against  the  term  '^Haud  Camera"  there  lies  no  such 
objection,  while  it  has  the  merit  of  being  descriptive  of  this  class  of  cameras, 
which  are  one  and  all  intended  primarily  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for  rapid 
exposures. 

For  both  these  reasons  I  have  adopted  the  term  as  the  heading  of  a 
series  of  articles  intended  to  include  all  the  better  class  of  the  small  boxes  of 
this  class  Which  has  had  a  rapid  increase  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  bringing  together  of  description  and  illustration  may  help 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  in  their 
choice  of  a  portable  camera  for  the  coming  season's  work.  Every  camera 
described  in  these  papers  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under  varying  con- 
ditions, and  the  descriptions  are,  therefore,  based  on  personal  knowledge, 
not  a  mere  re- writing  of  the  laudatory  hand-book. 

While  it  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  recommend  any  special  make 
above  others,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  point  out  special  excellences,  and  to 
call  attention  to  errors  or  weaknesses  in  construction  where  such  exist. 

TH£  MOll^TAUK  CAMERA.. 

This  is  the  first  described  simply  because  it  was  the  first  to  be  tested. 
Its  outward  appearance  is  tasteful  and  pleasing.  There  are  no  unduly 
obtrusive  parts,  and  all  the  brass  work  is  oxidized  and  harmonizes  well  with 
the  black  Turkish  morocco  covering.  The  external  dimensions  of  the  box 
for  4x5  plates  are  6x7xlOJ^  inches,  and  the  weight  is  two  pounds,  well 
sustaining  the  maker's  claim  that  ^'  it  is  the  lightest  and  smallest  camera  of 
its  kind." 

The  cut  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  its  appearance  and  external 
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fittings.     A  niilled-hctad  screw,  projcctiug  from  tlie  front  of  ihe  box  at  the 
right  of  the  lens  opening,  serves  to  set  the  abutter  by  a  turn  to  the  right. 
The  opening  for  the  finder  lens  is  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner.     Two  trigger 
releases  project   tlirough   the 
top  near  tho  front.     That  on 
tlie  right  is  nsed  for  shutter 
exposures,  the  time 'exposure 
trigger  being   thrown  out  of 
action  by  bringing  a  hook  over 
it.     Tlie   focusing  scale  and 
lever  are  in  their  proper  po- 
sition at  the  top  of  the  box. 
Varying  distances  from  eight 
to  sixty  feet  are  plainly  marked 
on  tbe  scale.    The  back  of  the  camera  is  moved  in  or  out  by  turning  the  lever. 
The  door  on  the  right  gives  access  to  the  plate  holders,  of  which  three  may 
be  carried  in  the  bos.     Tlie  hohiers  are  of  a  simple  and  efficient  pattern,  light, 
and  compact,  nud  so  constructed  us  to  cnt  off  very  tittle  of  the  margins  of 
the  plates. 

The  lens  is  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  extremely  good  performance,  covering 
the  plate  well  and  emhraciug  a  moderate  but  not  excessive  angle.  Its  focal 
length  is  about  six  inches.     It  is  provided  with  a  fixed  diaphragm. 

The  shutter  is  of  the  circular  rotary  type  actuated  by  means  of  a  brass 
spring  wire  coiled  alnjut  a  screw,  one  cud  engaging  on  a  boss  on  the  shutter, 
aud  the  other  in  slots  cut  in  a  brass  plate  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The 
speed  of  the  shutter  is  regulated  by  moving  this  end  of  the  wire  to  the  right 
or  left. 

The  camera  may  he  mounted  on  a  tripod  and  used  for  time  exposures. 
In  Bach  cases  the  hook  covering  the  time-exposure  trigger  is  thrown  back. 
When  the  other  trigger  is  pressed  down  the  secondary  trigger  engages  the 
shutter,  when  its  opening  is  opposite  the  lens,  which  remains  open  until  the 
trigger  is  pressed  down,  thus  closing  the  lens  opening.  A  ground  glass 
Frame  and  a  peep-hole  at  the  back  make  visual  focusing  possible. 

My  own  trials  of  the  "Montauk"  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  Mr. 
G.  Gennert,  54  East  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  is  the  maker,  aud  the  price 
with  three  double  holders  is  $-2.'>.00. 

THE  UI.TIHATE. 

This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  family  of  hand  cameras,  and  it  shows 
much  originality  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  which  such  a  camera 
should  meet.  In  outwar<i  appearance  it  has  very  few  of  the  ear-marks  of  a 
camera.  Complicated  machinery,  gearing,  levers  et  hoc  genua  omne  are 
dispensed  with  to  the  increased  comfort  and  certainty  of  the  maaipulatious. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  cuts  tbere  is  no  external  mechanism  except  the 
shutter  lever.  The  size  of  the  box  is  6x5x9  ioches  and  its  weight  is  4^ 
pouods.  Fig.  1  shows  the  camera 
when  ready  for  an  exposure.  The 
shutter  is  set  by  revolving  the  shutter- 
lever  to  the  right.  A  slight  motioD  of 
the  lever  is  now  sufficient  to  set  the 
shutter  in  motion.  The  ^hulter  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  construction  and  ad- 
mits of  time  exposures.  The  duration 
of  the  exposure  is  regulated  not  by 
"«■  1-  changing   the   speed,   but   by   dimin- 

ishing the  size  of  the  shutter- opening. 

The  construction  of  the  camera  and  plate  holders  is  such  as  to  allow 
individual  choice  in  the  lens  or  sensitive  surface  used.     Any  lens  of  from 
four  to  eight-inch  focal  length  may  be  used,  and  either  plates,  flat  films  or  the 
roll-holderaa  may  be  preferred. 
Fig.  2,  which  is  a  view  of 
the  Iwttom  ot  the  bos,  shows 
the  sliding  front  portion  which 
allows    the    use  of    lenses  of 
different    focal    lengths,    and 
the  door  which  gives  access  to 
the    plate   holders    which    are 
mode   of  metal,   strong  and 
simple.     Each  holder  is  held 

firmly   in    place  at   the    focal  "«■  *■ 

plane  by  an  ingenious  device  called  the  "  patent  back,"  which  is  easily 
removed  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  roll  holder.  The  lens  usually  furnished 
with  the  box  is  a  Fantagraph  of  d|-inch  focus,  but  tenses  of  other  focal 
lengths  may  be  substituted,  as  the  sliding  front  allows  a  wide  latitude. 

The  Ultimate  ia  manufactured  by  Queen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  varies 
in  price  from  $35.00  to  $45.00  according  to  the  fittings.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  sample  box  sent  to  me  for  trial  and  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend it. 

THB  BBOMFim^. 
This  box  resembles  closely  in  external  appearance  the  well-known  Scovil 
"  Detective,"  but  is  slightly  larger,  being  llj  x9x6  inches  and  weighing,  with 
three  4x5  plate  holders,  six  jKiunds.  It  is  a  well-made,  substantial,  leathcr- 
coverctl  bo.v,  and  is  fitted  with  two  finders,  an  improved  focusing  lever,  and 
two  right-angled  levels  for  rapid  and  accurate  leveling.  The  shutter  is  of 
the  double- leaved,  oi)en  and  shut  pattern,  operated  by  pressure  on  two 
buttons  projecting  through  the  bottom  of  the  box.     It  has  a  time  attachment 
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and  is  well-made  and  effective.  There  is  a  ground-glase  frame  for  focueiag 
for  time  work,  and  the  shutter  opeoing  may  be  closed  by  a  sliding  door,  thus 
allowiug  the  shutter  to  be  set  with  the  slide  of  the  holder  withdrawn.  The 
speed  of  the  shutter  is  easily  and  quickly  chauged. 

The  lens  is  the  •'  Eurygrapii,"  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  excellent  qualities, 
and  having  a  focal  length  of  about  five  and  one-half  inches.  Provision  is 
made  iu  the  inside  of  the  cover  for  carryiog  the  focusing  frame,  the  lens  cap, 
and  the  diaphragms.  Six  holders  may  be  carried  in  the  box,  or  a  roll  iiolder 
Qiay  be  fitted  to  it.  The  levels,  focasing-lever,  and  shutter  are  all  original 
features,  and  the  Bromticid  is  a  thoroughly  good  box.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Barker  &  Starbird,  5C  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

THE  KODAKS. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  original  Kodak,  the  Eastman  Company 
have  applied  the  main  principles  of  its  construction  to  a  number  of  cameras 
of  latter  size.  As  a  result  there  are  now  eight  Kodaks  making  negatives 
from  a  two  and  five-eighths  circle  to  five  by  seven  inches.  Models  of 
some  of  the  new  sizes  were  shown  at  the  Boston  Convention,  and  were 
spoken  of  in  our  report.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the  company  have 
been  ready  to  supply  the  demand  which  judicious  advertising  has  created 
for  them. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  original  Kodak  as 
tending  to  reduce  phott^raphy  to  mere  mechanism,  nothing  but  praise  can  be 
given  to  the  new  and  larger  sizes,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  new  film  proving 
a  success,  of  which  more  in  another  place,  are  far  and  away  superior  to 
anything  in  the  hand  camera  liuc  which  has  so  far  been  placed  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  For  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  accurate  fitting,  good 
workmanship,  and  completeness  in  detail,  the  Kodaks  have  no  superiors  and 
not  many  equals.  All  the  essential  details  of  construction  are  clearly  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts 

The  original  No    1  has  been  improved   in  some  points,  notably  in  the 

4iMilLli^tl¥jt^    fitting  of  the  front,  which  is  now  hinged  at 

-M\9wliVJ\W   ^^^  bottom,   thus   making  it   more  con- 

Vw^4^ai^«'flh*W^^Ml'/¥''jFJ    ^^''''*"'''   *"  S^*'  ^*    *^^  '^''s  ^"^  shuttei-, 

' '  ICn^VlA  5  liiffi^^r^^'M   "^^'^  feature  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 

^lUT 'J^f^mL^ W't^k^   ^'2^^-     While  it  is  probable  that  the  ad- 

■C0>i^u^1r^»JljH  ri JD?)fi  ^^"'^  ^^    ^^^    larger   sizes    will  somewhat 

VflfiV^   i  i^lrlr\  I'l  ^Kti      diminish  the  demand  for  the  No.  1,  it  still 

No.  1  Kodak.  remains  the  "  Note  Book  of  Photography" 

and  will  doubtless  long  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  popularity. 

The  objection  commonly  made  against  the  original  Kodak,  the  small 
size  of  the  picture — 2|  inches,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  removed  in  the  No.  2, 
which  makes  a  picture  3^  inches  in  diameter,  a  size  well  adapted  to  making 
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lantern  slides  2S  inches  in  diameter.     Tlie  No.  2  is  provided  with  a  finder 

and  has  a  lens  of  the  "  fixed  focus "  type  like  that  in  No.  1 .     A  movable 

diaphragm   plate   behind   the 

shutter   with    three    different 

sized  o|K'iiings  allows  a  wider 

range  of  work  tiian  was  pos- 

Hil)le   with   the  original  lixed 

opening  of  the  No.  1,     The 

holder  has  a  capacity  for  one 

3  hundred  exposures.    The  di- 

F  nieiisions  are  4Jx5x9  inches, 

and  the  weight  is  2  pouods  12 

No.  -i  Kodak.  ounces.    The  price  is  832.50. 

The  No.  2  may  safely  he  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  care  to,  be  both- 
ered with  overmuch  manipulation  iu  their  picture-making,  but  would  like  a 
somewhat  lai^er  picture  tlian  that  of  the  original  size. 

The  No.  3  is  the  first  of  the  Kodaks  which  makes  an  oblong  picture.  Its 
negatives  are  3^  x  4i  inches.  It  has  two  finders,  one  for  horizontal  aiid  one 
for  vertical  pictures.  The 
lens  is  a  Itausch  &  Lomb 
Universal  with  rotating 
stops.  The  shutter  is  ad- 
justable for  s|jeed,  and 
there  are  two  screw  plates 
for  use  with  the  tripod. 
An  improvement  that  will 

be  appreciated  liy  many  is  '  , 

the   focusing  attachment, 
the     large     milled     head 

screws  on  the  top  of  the  nos.  3  ami  4  kodak. 

box.  This  works  over  a  graduated  distance-scale  and  is  one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished focusing  attachmeuts  now  in  use.  The  No.  3  will  be  liked  by  those  who 
make  negatives  with  a  special 
view  to  using  them  for  lan- 
tern-slide making  by  contact 
printing.  Its  dimensions  are 
4ls."ijxll^  in.  It  weighs, 
loaded  with  sixty  exposures, 
four  pounds.  The  price  is $40. 
The  holder  will  take  a  reel  of 
one  hundred  exposures. 

The  No.  3,  Junior,  differs 
No.  1,  Ji-NioK.  from  the  regular  No.  3  in  be- 

ing more  compact  and  lighter.     It  will  carry  only  sixty  exposures.     As  it 
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uses  a  3^-inch  spool  instead  of  the  4^-iiicb  of  the  regular  No.  3,  it  is  slightly 
more  economical  in  working  expense. 

The  No.  4  is  simply  the  No.  3  CDlai^ed  to  malic  a  4x6-iiieh  picture. 
It  has  a  holder  for  one  hundred  exposures  and  weighs  4^  pounds.  Its 
dimensions  are  5x  6x3)(x  12>}  inches  and  the  price  is  $50.00.  The  No.  4, 
Junior,  is  a  more  compact  pattern  of  the  above,  taking  only  forty-eight 
exposures.  In  this  pattern  the  roll  bolder,  instead  of  being  pulled  out  from 
the  box,  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  detached  from  it,  which  we  think  a 
better  arrangement,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  sticking. 

In  addition  to  these  patterns  of  the  Kodak  proper  there  are  two  folding 
Kodaks,  the  No.  4,  and  No.  o  Folding,  the  former  for  4x5  pictures  and  the 
latter  for  5x7,    Each 
has    a    capacity    for 
forty-eight  expos- 
ures, and  the  method 
of     construction     is 
plainly  shown  in  tbe 
out  wbich  represents 
the  No.  5  open.   This 
style  is  self-contained  j 
when  closed,  and  can  i 
be    opened    and    fo- 
cused in  two  motions. 
The  claim  that  it    is 
the  most  compact  and 

,     ,    ...  |«o.  6  16  K  T>  Fdldino  KoBM,  OH» 

Simple  folding  camera 

ever  made  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case  and  each  of  the 

boxes  is  beautiful  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.    Tbe  front  of  tbe 

camera  when  let  down  forms  the  bed.     The  lens  front  is  quickly  racked  out 

and  readily  clamped  at  the  proper  distance,  indicated  on  tbe  folding  index. 

These  cameras  can  be  used 

either  in  tbe  hand  or  on  a 

tripod,  and    it  would    seem 

impossible  to  devise  anything 

better  in  the  way  of  simple 

and  compact  hand  cameras. 

I  A  reversible  finder  is  sent 

-.  with  every  box.    The  dimen- 

I  I  sions  of  the  No.  4  are  Tx5x5  j 

'  J  inches,  its  weight  is  3  pounds 

9  ounces,  and   the  price  is 

Tub  C*hryino  (jauk.  850.00.       The    No.   5    costs 

SCO. 00.     It  mensurcs  G^  x  7  x  d  inches  and  weighs  5^  pounds. 
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This  description  of  the  new  departure  in  cameras  would  be  iocompletc 
withuiit  brief  mention  of  the  carrying  cases  which  are  made  of  sole  leather, 
hand-scwcd.  and  having  no  openings  for  fittings,  form  neat  and  elegant 
coses.  Everything  abont  tlic  Koilaks  is  of  the  best,  and  intending  purchasers 
have  tlie  guarantee  of  a  responsible  company  that  every  box  sent  out  has 
been  thoi-onghly  tested  and  approved  by  an  expert. 

THE  FERRET. 

This  is  the  latest  effort  at  combining  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  cheapoeBs 
in  a  hand  camera,  and  reference  to 
the  cut£  will  sbow  that  the  combina- 
tion has  beeu  remarkably  successful. 
The  outside  measurements  of  the 
4x5  box  are  11x7x7  inches,  and 
the  weight  with  fonr  loaded  bolders 
is  five  pounds.  The  box  is  well  and 
substantially  made,  and  is  neatly 
covered  with  black-grained  leather. 
Fig.  1.  The  outside  mechanism  is  not  un- 

duly obtrusive,  and  there  is  very  little  about  the  box  to  attract  attention. 
Figure  1  gives  a  general  view  of  the  box  closed  for  action.     The  object 

to  be  photographed  is  plainly  visible 

at  C   when   the  cover-slide  is   drawn. 

The  lever  A  sets  the  shnttcr  which  is 

of  the  leaved  variety,  and  was  flguretl 

in  tlie  Marcli  number  nf  this  magazine. 

B   is  .the  release  button  which  works 

very  easily.      The  lower  half   of   the 

shutter   is    released    flret,   and    when 

partly  closed  it  releases  the  upper  half. 

6  is   the  speed  regulator,  and   when 

pulled  completely  out  it  locks  the  upper 

half  of  the  shutter  for  time  exposures. 

In    this  case   the  lens  is  closed    by  a 

slight  touch  on  6.     E  is  the  focusing 

lever  by  means  of  which  the  lens  is 

rucked  in  or  out.     /  is  a  detachable 

cover  whicii  is  removed  for  focusing 

when  the  camera  is  mounted  on  a  tri- 
pod for  time  exposures,  for  which  the 

box  is  well  adapted.   Four  double  plate  f^-  *■ 

bohlcrs  may  be  carried  in  the  box,  or  a  roll-holder  may  be  fitted  at  slight 

additional  cost. 
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The  lens  is  a  single  achromatic,  probably  a  Darlot,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  general  viewing.    If  desired  a  higher  grade  lens  can  be  fittecl   to  the  box. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  box  with  the  cover  raised  to  expose  the  finder  glass,  D, 
The  fan-shaped  attachments  shade  the  finder  and  allow  the  image  to  be 
plainly  seen. 

The  price  of  the  "  Ferret "  with  one  4x5  holder  is  $15.00,  and  it  is  good 
value  for  the  money.     The  agents  are  Messrs.  Loeber  Brothers,  New  York. 


»■»•» 


A  Panoramic  Camera. 

HIS  instrument,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Connon,  and  brought  before 
the  public  by  Messrs.  Stirn  &  Lyon  of  New  York,  was  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Amateur  Society  last  month,  and  excited  con- 
siderable interest.  The  two  views  show  the  camera  mounted  oh  a  tripod  and 
with  sides  of  the  box  open,  showing  the  interior  mechanism.     The  box  is 

mounted  on  the  tripod  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  lens  directly  over  the  tripod 
screw.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  mechanism  is 
operated  clock  work,  but  it  has  been  simplified  to 
operate  by  pulling  a  cord  downward  through  a  hole 
bored  through  the  tripod  screw.  When  this  is  done 
the  winding-up  spool  of  Eastman's  rollable  trans- 
parent film  is  rotated,  which  pulls  the  film  off  the 
supply  spool  on  the  opposite  side  over  a  small  slit 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  through  which  the 
view  fmm  the  lens  passes,  and  winds  it  up  on  the 
other  spool.  The  exposure  is  made  as  the  film 
travels  over  the  slit. 

While  this  is  going  on  a  guide  or  tension  roll 
over  which  the  film  passes  operates  a  small  pulley 
on  the  outside,  which  in  turn  winds  up  a  thread,  passing  around  a  large 
pulley  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  motion  of  this  guide  roil 
in  winding  up  the  thread  causes  the  whole  camera  to  rotate  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  film  is  moving,  hence  the  exposure  on  the  film 
is  very  rapid.  By  suitable  means  the  slack  of  the  operating  string  is  taken 
up,  and  the  degree  of  rotation  regulated.  It  takes  the  pictures  instantane- 
onsly.  We  have  seen  some  curious  pictures  made  with  it.  A  punching 
device  is  arranged  to  prick  the  film  after  each  exposure  is  made.  It  will  take 
five  whole  circle  pictures,  ten  half  circles,  and  forty  quarter  circles,  each 
Z\  inches  wide  and  of  varying  length  according  to  the  degree  of  the  circle. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  very  useful  in  surveying,  and  from  pictures  made  with  it 
maps  are  readily  depicted.     The  camera  is  very  compact  and  neatly  made. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Plates  for  PJioto-Micrographical  Work. — Having  occasion  recently  to 
make  a  number  of  negatives  from  microscopic  objects  we  naturally  cast  about 
for  a  brand  of  plates  which  would  best  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the 
negatives  were  wanted,  namely,  the  making  of  lantern  slides.  Several  well- 
known  makes  of  plates  were  tested,  the  result  being  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
Eastman  Bromide  Transparency  plate.  We  found  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  with  these  plates  to  obtain  the  density  and  clearness  so  necessary  in 
this  class  of  subjects.  The  objectives  used  varied  from  the  one-half  to  the 
one-eighth  inch  with  corresponding  differences  of  exposure.  The  apparatus 
employed  was  the  photo-micrographic  camera  of  Hausch  &  Lomb,  which  we 
found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  method  which  gave  us  the 
best  results  was  to  give  an  exposure  somewhat  longer  than  was  judged 
necessary  to  get  all  the  details  and  to  develop  with  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  containing  an  appreciable  per  centage  of  bromide.  In  this  way 
we  obtained  a  number  of  negatives  from  which  excellent  lantern  slides  were 
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subsequently  made  oq  the  Eastman  plate.  Incidentally  we  may  remark  that 
we  know  of  no  branch  of  photographic  work  capable  of  giving  greater 
pleasure  and  profit  than  photo-micrography. 

A  Proposed  Lantern-Slide  Interchange  Club, — Several  of  our  subscribers 
who  own  lanterns  have  written  us  recently  regarding  the  formation  of  a 
Lantern-Slide  Interchange  Club  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Postal  Photo- 
graphic Club.  The  object  of  the  club  would  be  the  interchange  of  slides 
between  the  members.  Each  member  would  be  required  to  furnish  to  the 
common  stock  at  least  one  set  of  slides  during  the  year.  In  return  he  would 
receive  for  exhibition  all  the  sets  belonging  to  the  club.  When  a  set  had 
completed  its  round  it  would  be  returned  to  the  member  who  contributed  it. 
The  idea  is  simply  to  make  the  present  system  of  slide  exchanges  between 
the  various  clubs  available  for  private  individuals  who  are  not  club  members. 
We  think  the  plan  a  feasible  one  and  one  which  would  be  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  to  all  concerned.  It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  inaugurate  such  a  club 
the  present  season,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  plan,  and  to  ask  them  to  write  us  their  opinions  regarding  it, 
in  order  that  the  club  may  be  formed  in  time  for  the  next  season's  lantern 
work.     We  therefore  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

An  English  Opinion  of  Eikonogen. — Mr.  C.  Brangwin  Barnes  in  the 
Photographic  News  thus  summarizes  the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
eikonogen  :  ''In  conclusion,  I  must  give  my  vote  on  the  side  of  the  friends 
of  eikonogen,  as  I  find  it,  in  conjunction  with  soda,  to  be  a  quicker  developer 
than  pyro  and  soda ;  the  addition  of  bromide  is  very  rarely  required  ;  the 
minute  detail  is  more  marked,  the  half-tones  are  better,  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  color,  which  closely  resembles  that  obtained  with  ferrous-oxalate,  is  such 
that  at  least  one-third  the  time  is  saved  in  printing." 

Intense  Negatives. — If  any  of  our  readers  find  it  necessary  to  make  neg- 
atives of  the  kind  technically  known  as  "  Black  and  White,"  they  will  find 
that  the  use  of  a  slow  plate,  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  and  Wilde's  bromo- 
iodine  restrainer  will  yield  unexceptional  results  even  on  gelatine  plates. 
The  restrainer  is  made  as  follows : 

No.  1.— Iodine 15  grains. 

Alcohol, 2  ounces. 

No.  2. — Potassium  bromide, 200  grains. 

Water, 2  ounces. 

The  solutions  are  mixed  and  one-half  a  dram  of  the  mixture  is  added  to  each 
ounce  of  the  developer.  The  plate  must  be  exposed  twice  as  long  as  would 
be  necessary  in  ordinary  work,  and  if  the  object  is  to  produce  negatives  for 
photo-mechanical  work  the  plates  should  be  thinly  coated  with  a  slow  emul- 
sion and  backed  with  sheets  of  dead  black  paper  smeared  with  glycerine  and 
squeegeed  into  optical  contact. 

Development^  Quick  or  Slow. — As  supplementary  to  our  own  remarks  on 
this  subject  which  will  be  found  in  another  place,  Mr.  Pringle's  remarks  in  a 
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recent  number  of  Photography  are  interesting.  Mr.  Pringle  considers 
development  rapid  when  it  occupies  from  three  to  five  minutes ;  slow  when 
at  least  ten  minutes  are  required  to  complete  the  process.  As  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  Mr.  Pringle  makes  this  deduction:  ^^If  two  plates  get 
equal  exposures  on  a  given  subject,  and  if  to  one  plate  the  full  dose  of 
developer  be  applied  at  once,  while  to  the  other  only  a  portion  of  the  full 
developer  is  applied  at  first,  the  rest  being  added  by  installments  till  the  full 
quantity  is  reached,  the  latter  plate  will  present  more  contrast  between  high 
lights  and  shadows  than  the  former ;  the  latter  will  have  more  ^^  pluck,"  the 
former  will  lean  more  to  half-tone  and  harmony."  From  this  it  follows  that 
both  methods  have  their  legitimate  use.  Slight  under-exposure  is  best  treated 
by  the  slower  method,  while  violent  lighting  is  softened  down  by  a  more 
rapid  development. 

Developers  for  Instantaneous  Exposures, — Liesegang  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A. — Pyro, 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water, 7|  ounces. 

Ammoniam  bromide 180  grains. 

Nitric  aoid,       3  drops. 

B.— Ammonia 7  drams. 

Water, 7  ounces. 

C— Dilute  1  dram  of  A  with  30  drams  of  water. 
D.—Dilute  1  dram  of  B  with  15  drams  of  water. 

To  develop,  take  equal  parts  of  C  and  D,  but  pour  D  over  the  plate  first. 
Selected  Toning  Baths, — 

1.— Phosphate  of  soda  for  purple  tones. 

Chloride  of  gold, 1  jprain. 

Phosphate  of  soda, 20  grains. 

Distilled  water, 10  ounces. 

This  bath  may  be  used  at  once,  but  it  does  not  keep  well. 

2. — Tungstate  of  soda  for  brown  tones. 

Chloride  of  gold, 15  grains. 

Tungstate  of  soda, 300  grains. 

Distilled  water  (boiling), 15  ounces. 

Can  be  used  as  soon  as  cold,  and  keeps  fairly  well.  Add  one  ounce  of  stock 
bath  to  the  old  bath  for  each  sheet  of  paper  toned. 

3. — Nitrate  of  uranium  for  purplish  black  tones. 

Nitrate  of  uranium 1  grain. 

Chloride  of  gold, 1  grain. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda, 20  grains. 

Distilled  water, 10  ounces. 

Use  as  soon  as  mixed.  All  the  free  silver  should  be  washed  out  of  the  prints 
before  they  are  toned. 

4. — Platinum  toning  bath. 

Perch loride  of  platinum, 15  grains. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 16  grains. 

Distilled  water, 15  ounces. 
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The  prints  must  be  printed  very  deeply,  and  one  drop  of  nitric  acid  must  be 

added,  just  before  toning,  for  each  grain  of  platinum  used. 

5. — Mercury  bath  for  black  tones. 

Chloride  of  mercury, 2  grains. 

Tartaric  acid, '    ....  10  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid 5  drops. 

Distilled  water 10  ounces. 

Pictures  Received. — A  Halifax  subscriber  sends  a  number  of  prints  on 
albumen  paper  for  criticism.  The  prints  are  fairly  well  toned,  but  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  heaviness  in  the  shadows  owing  to  deep  printing  for  black 
tones.  The  group  of  wheelmen  is  well  done,  but  would  have  been  im- 
proved pictorially  if  the  camera  had  not  been  placed  so  squarely  in  front  of  the 
group.  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  view  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Pylades," 
which  would  have  been  vastly  better  had  a  raking  instead  of  broadside  view 
been  taken.  In  other  respects  this  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  '^Cheapside, 
Market  Day  "  is  well  done.  The  private  residence  is  very  poor  in  arrange- 
ment. The  camera  should  have  been  placed  further  away  and  more  to  one 
side.  The  remaining  views  are  of  average  merit.  From  Buffalo  come  a 
series  of  views  of  unequal  merit.  The  Chautauqua  scenes  are  well  done. 
The  water-side  pavilion  is  badly  over-exposed,  and  the  charming  little  con- 
ception, "  Playing  Mother,"  would  have  been  improved  had  it  been  more 
sharply  focused.  Mr.  A.  L.  Coltou  sends  us  a  moonlight  view  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Observatory,  the  result  of  several  hours'  exposure  on  a 
quick  plate,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night.  The  print  shows  signs  of  over- 
exposure, and  except  for  the  curious  shadow  effects,  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  that  the  negative  was  not  made  by 
daylight.  J.  H.  8.  sends  several  White  Mout\tain  views,  pleasing  in  tone, 
but  not  good  in  composition.  Those  in  which  there  is  any  distance  are  badlj* 
over-exposed.  The  view  of  "Echo  Lake"  is  well  done,  but  J.  H.  S.  should 
first  learn  what  constitutes  a  *' picture'*  before  he  can  expect  to  do 
serious  work  with  the  camera. 

The  Rochester  Camera  Club  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  our  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  club-rooms,  on  Friday,  March 
14th.  With  larger  quarters  the  interest  in  the  club  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
increased. 

A  New  Use  for  the  Camera, — A  reference  to  our  advertising  pages  will 
disclose  a  novel  application  of  photography  and  one  which  may  prove  profit- 
able to  some  of  our  readers.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  views  of  shop  window  displays,  and  it  may  be  possible  that 
some  of  our  readers  have  already  had  some  experience  in  the  work.  The 
negatives  are  wanted  for  reproduction  and  should  be  made  with  that  end 
in  view. 

Agents  for  the  Sale  of  TJie  American  Amateur  Photographer. — We  have 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
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monthly  copies  of  the  magazine  through  the  dealers,  that  we  are  now  making 

arrangements  for  that  purpose.     At  present  the  following  firms  keep  the 

monthly  issues  on  sale  : 

Boston.— Barker  &  Starbird,  Damrell  &  Upham,  Dame,  Stoddard  &  Kendall,  Benj. 
French  &  Co.,  A.  F.  Boardman  &  Co.  Brooklyn.— The  Brooklyn  Camera  Co.,  C.  £.  Hop- 
kins. Buffalo.— Tucker  &  Batts.  Cambriogb.— Amee  Brothers.  Chicago.— The  Blair 
Camera  Co.  Cincinnati. — Sheen  &  Simpkinson.  Detroit.— Allen  Brothers.  Louisville. 
— W.  D.  Gatchel.  Minnbafolis.— C.  A.  Hoffman  &  Brother.  New  York.— Brentano's. 
the  Obrig  Camera  Co.,  R.  H.  Moran,  W.  C.  Cullen,  Loeber  Brothers.*  Pittsburg.— W.  S. 
Bell  &  Co.  Atlanta.— Theodore  Schumann.  Denver.— R.  M.  Davis.  San  Francisco.— 
Sam  C.  Partridge;  John  H.  Dall.  Portland,  Oregon.- Woodard,  Clarke  &  Co.  Los  An- 
geles.—Howland  &  Chadwick.    Clbveland.— Fowles  &  Slater. 

This  list  will  be  added  to  from  month  to  months  and  dealers  who  are 
willing  to  carry  the  magazine  in  large  or  small  quantities  are  requested  to 
write  to  the  home  office  for  terms. 

A  New  Photographic  Club  on  the  Pacific  Coast, — A  meeting  was  held  at 
the  State  Supreme  Court  Rooms,  San  Francisco,  on  March  18th,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  club,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  invitation  sent 
to  us,  shall  equal  ••*  the  celebrated  camera  clubs  of  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  other  cities."  It  is  proposed  to  admit  ladies  to  all  the  privileges  of 
active  membership,  and  to  secure  and  completely  equip  suitable  rooms  for  all 
the  needs  of  such  an  organization.  We  do  not  as  yet  know  the  result  of  the 
meeting,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  need  of  the  proposed  club, 
but  the  names  attached  to  the  letter  of  invitation  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  serious  purpose  of  those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge. 

Portraiture  by  GasligJU. — The  Welsbach  Gas  Light  Company  have  recently 
fitted  up  a  room  at  their  factory  in  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  for  photographing  with 
their  incandescent  gas  light.  .  We  hope  shortly  to  give  full  particulars  of  the 
methods  employed. 

An  Ammonio-nitrate  Emidsion. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  William  Bell  read  a  paper  on  "Emulsions,"  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

AMMONIA-NITRATE    EMULSION. 

No  1     I  Boiled  water, 1  ounce. 

'   \  Iodide  ammonium, 5  grains. 

{Chloride  ammonium, 20fi:rains. 
Water,       4  drams 
Acid,  nitric,  a  drop  or  two  to  render  the  solution  acid. 

\i^  1    i  Nitrate  silver, 60  erains. 

JNo.  ^.   J^ater, 4  dams. 

To  the  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  water  (No.  3)  add,  drop  by  drop,  the  solution  of 
iodide  ammonium  (No.  1),  until  the  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  formed  ceases  to  dissolve 
in  the  solution.  Then  pour  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (No.  2),  wash  the 
chloride  silver  formed  with  three  separate  waters,  draining  each  time;  then  add  some  pieces 
of  broken  glass  to  the  moist  masd,  and  then  16  grains  of  Nelson's  No.  2  gelatine,  and  dissolve 
with  gentle  heat  (temp.  OOMOO").  Shake  well  and  add  the  following  solution:  Water, 
4  drams;  bromide  potassium,  43  grains;  liquor  ammonia,  ^  dram.  Pour  this  solution  at  one 
time  into  the  bottle  containing  the  melted  gelatine  and  chloride  of  silver.    Cork  the  bottle 
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to  retain  tbe  ammonia.  Keep  at  a  temperature  of  SO*  (or  filtaan  to  twenty  minutes.  Teat  the 
emalalou  by  a  drop  on  glass,  looklnfi  tbrougb  by  transmitteil  light  fcom  a  match  to  aee  i[  all 
reddish  color  is  gone.  When  this  baa  disappeared,  and  the  emnliion  viewed  b;  transmitted 
light  is  grayish  blue  or  grt^n  in  color,  the  beating  baa  proceoded  far  enough ;  anil  tlien  120 
fCraiuB  of  Heinrioh'a  gelatine  (previously  softened  in  water  and  melted  at  a  temperature 
higher  than  90*)  is  added  to  the  emulsion.  This  is  to  he  well  aliakeii,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  by  gelatinizing  it  slowly  upon  the  sidea  of  tbe  bottle.  Let  it  stand  six  hours.  Ke-melt 
at  a  temperature  of  100*.  gelatioizlng  again  upon  the  bottle.  Allow  to  Stand  six  hours,  and 
melt  once  more.  Then  pour  out  inM  a  dish  and  allow  to  cool  and  set;  when  cold  place 
on  A  clean  cloth  (meib  1-80  inch),  squeezed  through,  the  finely-divided  mass  well  washed, 
drained,  and  pressed  under  weight  to  expel  excess  of  water,  rc-melted.  filtered  through 
white  silk,  and  then  coated  on  glasa.  The  Snal  amount  should  not  be  more  than  .1  ounces. 
If  more,  then  the  gelatine  has  absorbed  too  much  water  in  washing;  to  avoid  this,  press 

EikoHogen  Developer  for  Lantern  Slides. — Liiter  experimcuts  with  eikoo- 
<^eD  show  tbat  while  it  works  somewhat  slower  without  tbe  addition  of  an 
alkali,  ;et  it  gives  better  results,  particularly  with  slow  lantern  slide  plates. 
The  formula  that  gives  good  results  is  as  follows  : 

Eikonogen,        ID  grains. 

Sodium  Sulphite  (crystals), 30  grains. 

Distilled  or  rain  water 1  ounce. 

This  forms  a  develoi^er  which  will  develop  in  succession  sis  or  seveu  lantern 

slide  plates  without  stain,  and  a  trifle  quicker  than  the  oidiuary  bydroquinone 

developer.     It  also  allows  for  any  trilling  over-exposure  that  may  have  been 

made.      In  making  lantern  slides  it  is  advisable  to  over-expose  slightly  in 

order  to  bring  out  the  details  in  the  dense  porlion  of  the  negatives.      Until 

some  practice  is  acquired,  trial  exposures  must  be  made  to  find  the  correct 

'■— i.     A  thin  negative  requires  a  short  expos- 

,  a  densi;  negative  two  or  three  times  aa 

:,  and  when   the  negative   is  over-dense  in 

part,  a  brief  exposure  may  l>e  made  for  the 

portion,  which  is  then  masked  or  shielded 

1   a   piece  of    paj>er,  and  an  exposure  five 

(8  as  long  continued.     On  development  the 

ure  should  come  out  evenly.     Usually  thin 

atives,  full  of  detail,  make  the  best  lantern 

fS. 

Contributions  by  amat«urs  to  the  Daguerre 

aorial  monument  have  not  been  as  large  as 

wish  they  might,  hut  there  is  yet  time.    We 

trust  many  will  be  glad   to  contribnte  a 

tlollar  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  aii<l  of 

having    their   names    perpetuated.      Any 

contributions  sent  to  us  will  be  forwai-ded 

to  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York  committee,     A  clay  motlel  of  the  monument 

has  been  on  exhibition  for  a  few  weeks  past  at  tbe  studio  of  the  designer 

and  sculptor  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley,  and  is  much  admired  by 


I 
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the  artists  and  photographers  who  have  seen  it.  The  general  committee  has 
issued  a  circular,  embellished  with  an  artistic  engraving  of  the  monument, 
giving  also  an  account  of  its  origiu  and  where  it  is  to  be  located.  It  will  be 
unveiled  next  summer  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Photographers*  Association  of  America.  The  general  committee 
is:  H.  McMichael,  President;  O.  P.  Scott,  G.  H.  Hastings,  J.  M.  Apple- 
ton,  and  G.  M.  Carlisle,  M.D.  The  local  New  York  committee  is :  J.  Wells 
Champney,  President ;  H.  Littlejohn,  Treasurer ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  Dr.  A. 
H.  Elliott,  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  It  will  fittingly  celebrate  the  close  of  the 
first  half  century  of  photography  to  erect  in  honor  of  Daguerre's  work  such 
a  permanent  and  artistic  memorial.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  I. 
Lincoln  Adams,  of  the  Photographic  Times^  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  cut  of 
the  first  draft  of  the  design,  which,  we  learn,  has  been  considerably  modified 

and  improved. 

♦ » ♦ 

SOCIETY    NEWS. 

( Undor  this  hcitd  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
arc  of  interest  to  amateurs  K^ncnilly.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Seci*etarica  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwanling 
early  n^ports  of  meetings.] 

American  Institutk— Photoohaphic  Sscrios.—  Comtnetits  and  CriUdgm  of  Slides 
made  by  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Institute— Also  Tests  of  the  Comparative  Inietutiiy  of 
the  Light  that  may  be  produced  with  Ordinary  Kerosene  Oil  with  that  of  the  Lime  Liuht. — 
At  the  Informal  meeting,  February  19th,  the  Yice-President,  J.  B.  Gardner,  called  the 
section  to  order  and  stated  that  the  chief  business  of  the  evening  was  the  selection  of  slides 
to  be  used  at  the  regular  meeting,  March  4th,  illustrative  of  New  York  City  and  some  of 
its  surroundings;  also  to  examine  and  test  an  optical  lantern,  the  invention  of  J.  B.  Colt, 
that  could  be  used  either  with  the  lime  light  or  with  ordinary  kerosene  oil.  The  contribu- 
tion of  slides  (more  than  a  hundred  in  all)  promised  for  the  above-named  meeting  was 
from  Messrs.  A.  L.  Simpson,  S.  G.  Roche,  Charles  Simpson,  D.  L.  Elmeudorf,  I.  B.  Riker, 
J.  B.  Colt,  A.  D.  Flsk,  and  H.  J.  Newton.  The  audience  was  composed  mostly  of  experts 
in  some  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  photography,  especially  that  branch  interested  in 
the  exhibition  and  making  of  slides  and  the  construction  of  optical  lanterns.  The  testing 
of  Mr.  Colt's  lantern  and  the  examination  of  slides  occupied  about  two  hours— the  first 
hour  in  demonstrating  the  intensity  of  light  that  could  be  generated  with  oil  when  con- 
nected with  a  mechanical  contrivance  devised  by  Mr.  Colt,  and  in  some  respects  differing 
from  all  other  lanterns  in  the  market.  The  second  hour  was  occupied  in  contrasting  the 
lime  light  with  that  of  the  oil,  and  though  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  former  was  better 
adapted  for  large  halls  and  over4ntensifled  positives,  it  was  also  proven  that  the  oil  light 
was  admirably  adapted  for  parlor  exhibitions  and  college  class-room  instruction ;  also  for 
slides  whose  chief  excellence  consisted  in  their  delicacy  of  light  and  shadow,  or,  in  other 
words,  not  such  slides  as  can  only  be  penetrated  by  the  most  intense  sunlight  and  which 
are  most  apt  to  represent  a  summer  landscape  only  in  her  winter  garb.  As  regards  the 
various  comments  on  the  slides  shown,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  repeat  here,  as  they 
were  mostly  apropos  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  meeting.  That  the  work  of  the  evening 
was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one  to  all  was  aptly  expressed  by  marked  attention  and  in 
the  hearty  vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Colt  for  his  service  rendered  in  aiding  to 
accomplish  the  special  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called.    Immediately  following  the 
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above  resolation  the  hour  lor  olosing  was  announced  and  the  chairman  declared  the  section 
adjourned.  The  meeting  on  March  4th  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
including  the  work  mostly  of  Mr.  Charles  Simpson  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson.  Mr.  Fiske 
worked  the  lantern. 

On  March  5th  Mr.  John  B.  Gardner,  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  died 
quite  suddenly  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  had  been  suffering  from  a  brief  attack  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  section  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  one  of  its  prominent  members.  Through  his  intiuence  a  pair  of  optical  lanterns  were 
acquired  by  the  section  for  use  in  its  interesting  lantern  exhibitions.  His  specialty  was  the 
making  of  photographs  on  wood,  which  he  did  most  expertly  for  quite  a  clientage  of  illus- 
trated papers.  He  was  an  expert  photographer,  genial  in  disposition,  and  always  ready  to 
aid  amateurs.  At  the  informal  meeting  of  the  section,  on  March  19th,  several  of  his  friends 
made  brief  addresses  on  his  work.  Two  weeks  after  Mr.  Gardner's  death  his  son  died  of 
the  same  disease,  having  caught  cold  at  the  time  of  his  father's  funeral.  The  firm  of  J.  B . 
Gardner  &  Son  was  thus  unexpectedly  terminated. 

Lowell  Camera  Club. — The  Lowell  Club  has  been  busy  this  winter  devoting  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  lantem-fllide  making— a  subject  new  to  most  of  the  members.  The  President,  Mr. 
William  P.  Atwood,  a  practical  chemist  and  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer,  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  this  interest  in  slide  making.  He  has  experimented  with  the  new  devel- 
opers, tested  the  "  best "  formulas  as  they  have  come  out,  and  reported  his  results  to  the 
club.  Others  have  followed  his  lead  and  considerable  success  has  been  attained.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  slides  to  fully  appreciate  them.  A  good  slide  affords  no  little  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  maker,  as  it  is  brought  out  upon  the  screen.  Five  of  the  nine  sets  of 
slides  in  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange  have  been  exhibited  before  the  club. 
The  Providence  and  New  Britain  sets  were  shown  at  the  meeting  held  February  25th,  and 
were  much  enjoyed  by  the  members  and  friends.  Many  of  these  slides  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Letters  from  each  of  these  clubs,  explaining  their  methods  of  work  were  read. 
They  were  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and  furnished  some  good  ideas.  The  New 
Britain  Club  recommended  varnishing  the  slides  with  collodion  varnish.  From  tests  made 
it  is  found  to  work  well.  It  seems  to  give  a  greater  brilliancy  to  the  picture.  The  club  is 
at  w^ork  on  a  set  of  slides  illustrating  the  city  of  Lowell. 

Proviffence  Camera  Club. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  March  1st.  The  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  having  failed  to  meet  all  requirements,  several  amendments  were 
passed,  making  regulations  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  club.  After  closing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  year  by  the  presentation  of  the  annual  reports  of  officers,  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  held,  resulting  as  follows:  President,  R.  Clinton  Fuller; 
Vice-President,  L.  L.  Anderstrom;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  A.  Stoddard;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  J.  Eliot  Davison;  Treasurer,  Arthur  B.  Ladd;  Librarian,  William  A. 
Chandler.  An  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretaries,  and  Treas- 
urer, ex-officiOf  and  the  following  elected  from  the  club:  Henry  J.  Reynolds,  William  L. 
Coop,  L.  L.  Anderstrom,  Henry  H.  Davison,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Jr.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  the  first  work  of  the  new  year  was  begun  in  a  struggle  over  a  box  of 
cigars  kindly  opened  for  the  occasion  by  President  Fuller.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  held  later,  sub-committees  were  appointed:  one  on  lantern  and  lantern  slides, 
one  on  the  care  of  the  rooms,  and  one  on  photographic  work,  the  duties  of  the  latter  com- 
mittee being  to  provide  subjects  for  discussion  and  experiment  at  the  meetings.  It  was 
decided  to  have  the  rooms  open  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  evening,  when  one  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  will  be  present,  so  that  on  those  evenings  members  will  be  sure  to 
find  some  one  at  the  rooms.  It  was  also  decided  to  have  the  Annual  Exhibition  in  May. 
The  club  has  made  material  progress  during  the  past  year,  having  got  fairly  settled  down 
to  work  in  its  new  rooms,  acquired  new  furniture  and  apparatus  and  made  satisfactory 
gains  in  membership.  The  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange  organized  by  the  club 
has  proved  very  popular  with  the  members  and  their  friends,  about  sixty  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  exhibition  of  the  sets  by  the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  and  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Waterbury.  The  slides  of  "  In  and  Around  Hartford  "  can  hardly  be  criticised, 
as  they  do  not  show  work  by  the  members  of  the  club,  the  entire  set  being  by  the  wet 
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collodion  process.  The  showing  of  the  Waterbury  set  the  same  evening  gave  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  results  of  the  wet  and  dry  processes  as  applied  to  slide  work.  In 
this  case  the  gelatine  plates  took  all  the  honors.  The  Waterbury  set  is  by  far  the  beat  in 
the  Exchange  that  has  yet  come  to  Providence.  Many  of  the  views  were  beautiful  pictures, 
well  worth  an  examination  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  while  the  technical  parts  were 
exceedingly  well  done.  Mr.  Panooast  evidently  labored  faithfully  in  the  making  of  this  set, 
which  deserved  more  descriptive  matter  than  accompanied  it.  At  this  exhibition  was  tried, 
for  the  first  time  in  Providence,  the  making  of  a  photograph  of  the  audience  and  showing 
the  picture  on  the  screen  at  the  close  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  Mr.  Reynolds,  asslBted 
by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  a  flash  lamp  made  a  complete  success  of  the  undertaking,  using,  very 
appropriately,  a  "Waterbury  Detective"  camera.  The  plate  used  was  a  Cramer  40;  a 
double  charge  of  magnesium  powder  was  flashed,  the  lantern  screen  (a  hard-finished  wall) 
serving  as  a  reflector.  The  plate  and  slide  were  developed  with  eikonogen.  A  cold  fixing 
bath  delayed  matters  some,  but  a  tin  tray  and  convenient  gas-jet  remedied  that,  and  the 
slide  was  ready  before  the  exhibition  in  the  club-room  was  finished. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. —The  society  held  their  second  field- 
day  on  February  22d,  at  which  time  they  made  a  trip  to  Astoria,  Steinway,  and  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  It  was  about  a  ten-mile  trip,  and  many  pretty  views  were  taken  on  the  way. 
The  society  has  had  two  lantern  exhibitions  during  the  past  five  weeks,  both  being  complete 
successes.  At  the  first  about  sixty  slides  were  shown,  and  at  the  second  about  one  hundred 
slides  graced  the  screen.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the  lantern.  On  April 
8th  the  society  will  give  their  second  private  exhibition  of  photos,  and  on  April  9th  and 
10th  the  rooms  will  be  open  to  the  public.  March  22d  will  be  the  anniversary  of  oiir 
organization,  at  which  time  there  will  be  a  social  gathering  of  the  members. 

Hartford  Caiueni  Club. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  club  rooms, 
Monday  evening,  March  10, 18i)0,  with  President  Parinele  in  the  chair.  The  regular  routine 
business  was  soon  dispatched,  and  the  club  took  up  the  subject  of  "  Lenses"  for  discussion. 
It  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pitkin  with  a  very  interesting  paper,  from  which  are  given  a 
few  extracts: 

**  Photographic  lenses  are  divided  into  two  general  classes— namely,  portrait  and  view 
lenses.  These  are  subdivided  into  numerous  classes.  Portrait  lenses  always  consist  of  two 
or  more  combinations;  generally  two,  i.e.,  a  front  combination  and  a  back  combination. 
These  combinations  are  not  usually  symmetrical,  and  one  of  them  often  has  a  negative 
focus.  They  vary  greatly  in  rapidity,  flatness  of  field,  depth  of  focus,  brilliancy  of  image, 
etc.  The  greater  the  gain  in  rapidity,  the  greater  the  sacrifice  of  flatness  of  field  and  depth 
of  focus.  There  is  probably  no  lens  made  that  for  all-around  work,  viz.,  views,  portraits, 
groups,  shutter  work,  studies,  etc.,  for  a  plate  ranging  from  7x5  to  10x8,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  a  Dallmeyer  3  D.  As  this  is  a  lens  especially  worthy  your  attention,  I  will  say, 
it  can  be  bought  new  in  this  country  for  378,  occasionally  second-hand  for  about  $60.  In 
London  the  price  is  &J,  10  s.  View  lenses  are  divided  into  three  general  classes—single 
combinations,  double  combinations,  and  triplets.  The  latter  class  is  now  very  little  used,  it 
being  superseded  by  the  various  lenses  of  two  symmetrical  combinations.  Both  single  and 
double  combination  series  are  made,  for  ordinary  work,  about  60^,  and  for  wide  angle  about 
90^.  For  purely  landscape  work  no  lens  equals  the  single  combination.  From  their  having 
a  less  nnmber  of  reflecting  surfaces  we  obtain  with  them  great  brilliancy  and  crispness  of 
definition.  They  are,  however,  unfit  for  architectural  subjects  or  interiors,  for  marginal 
lines,  which  are  straight  in  the  subject,  become  curved  by  their  use.  Several  years  ago  was 
introduced  a  new  series  of  lenses,  known  as  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lenses;  rapid,  as  com- 
pared with  the  then  existing  form  of  view  lenses;  and  rectilinear,  because  of  reproducing 
straight  lines  straight.  These  lenses  are  very  valuable  for  all-around  viewing.  They  have 
remarkable  depth  of  focus,  great  flatness  of  field,  a  working  intensity  of  f — 8,  freedom  from 
flare  or  central  spot,  are  well  corrected,  and  contain  more  good  qualities  combined,  for 
general  viewing,  than  any  other  series  of  lenses.  The  use  of  wide-angle  view  lenses  is 
admissible  in  but  few  cases,  i.e.,  for  confined  situations  on  architectural  subjects,  or  for 
interiors;  and  then  the  results  obtained  are  far  from  truthful  to  the  normal  vision.  In 
regard  to  the  proper  selection  of  a  lens,  a  prominent  optician  says:    'View  lenses  should 
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have  an  equivalent  focos  of  at  least  the  largest  dimension  of  the  plate  ased»  while  portrait 
lenses  should  be  double  the  focal  length  of  that  dimension.*  For  a  plate  5x7  the  view  lens 
should  have  an  equivalent  focus  of  seven  or  more  inches,  and  the  portrait  lens  about 
fourteen  inches.  These  dimensions  give  the  most  correct  perspective  and  greatest  freedom 
from  distortion.  Size  of  image  and  angle  of  view  desired  should  govern  choice  of  focal 
length.  If  an  object  seen  on  the  ground  glass  through  a  Ions  of  six-inch  focus  is  one  inch 
high,  the  same  object  seen  from  the  same  distance  will  be  two  inches  high  on  the  ground 
glass  if  seen  through  a  lens  of  twelve-inch  focus.  Hence  the  choice  of  focal  length  of  lens 
will  be  governed  by  size  of  image  desired.  The  angle  of  view  depicted  depends  upon  the 
relation  of  focal  length  to  field  of  view.  This  angle  of  view  is  readily  computed  if  length  of 
base  line  of  view  and  focal  length  of  lens  are  known ;  for  example,  on  a  5  x  7  plate  with  a 
lens  of  seven-inch  focus  the  angle  of  view  will  be  found  as  follows:  Draw  a  horizontal  line 
seven  inches  long  representing  base  line  of  view ;  bisect  it,  and  from  point  of  bisection  drop 
a  perpendicular  line  the  same  length  as  focal  length  of  lens,  seven  inches.  Join  these  three 
extremities,  and  with  a  protractor  measure  the  angle  included,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  53^.  If  it  is  desirable  to  include  a  wider  angle  on  the  same  sized  plate  a  lens  of  shorter 
focus  must  be  used.  But  the  use  of  lenses  of  short  focal  length,  in  proportion  to  size  of 
plate,  produces  violent  perspective;  moreover,  objects  in  the  foreground  are  magnified, 
while  the  distance  is  dwarfed.  Also  by  their  use  the  angle  of  view  may  be  as  great  as  90^ , 
which  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  normal  vision  comprehends  without  moving  the  eyes 
or  head.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  most  truthful  results  in  perspective  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  most  artistic  angle  of  view,  which  varies  from  about  20^  to  40®.  The  rapidity  of 
lenses  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  working  aperture  to  focal  length.  This  is  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  equivalent  focus  by  diameter  of  working  aperture.  A  lens  of  twelve-inch 
focus  and  two-inch  diaphragm  would  have  an  intensity  ratio  of  1 — G,  or  the  more  common 
way  of  expressing  it,  f — 6.  Suppose  we  insert  in  this  lens  a  diaphragm  of  3-4  inch  diameter; 
we  find  that  12  -f-  IM  =  16,  or  f— 16  is  the  value  of  that  ;W-inch  stop.  Now  f— 16  means  the 
same,  whether  applied  to  a  portrait,  a  view,  a  double  or  a  single  lens.  We  know  that  the 
relation  of  exposure  between  two  stops  varies  inversely  as  the  s^iuares  of  their  diameters. 
Assuming  two  seconds  to  be  the  correct  exposure  when  using  a  stop  of  two  inch  diameter, 
then  the  time  required  with  a  stop  of  one-inch  diameter  will  be  inversely,  as  2  x  2  :  1  x  1  =4. 
Let  us  compare  two  lenses  of  entirely  different  intensities.  The  ratio  of  a  lens  of  one-inch 
diameter  and  six-inch  focus  is  f — 6  or  1 — 6;  that  of  a  lens  of  l^-inch  diameter  and  ten-inch 
focus  is  f — 8  or  I  —3.  The  ratios  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  each  denominator 
by  itself  to  find  their  relative  rapidities.  6x6s;^,  8x8=  64;  therefore  if  the  lens  of 
six-inch  focus  requires  thirty-six  seconds  exposure,  the  lens  of  ten-inch  focus  will  require 
sixty-four  seconds  exposure." 

Numerous  questions  relative  to  some  particular  points  were  asked  by  the  members, 
which  Mr.  Pitkin  explained  at  length.  Mr.  George  H.  Peters  gave  a  short  but  very  inter- 
esting talk  upon  the  construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  lenses  and  upon  optical  glass  in 
general.  The  subject  for  the  next  meeting  was  announced  as  "  Flash  Lights,"  at  which 
meeting  some  of  the  most  successful  of  our  members  in  that  particular  branch  will  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  their  mode  of  procedure. 

Hoboken  Camera  Club. — At  the  regular  meeting  held  in  March,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  A.  J.  Thomas;  Vice-President,  F.  A. 
Mnench;  Secretary,  George  Steljes;  Treasurer,  Charles  L.  A.  Beckers;  Custodian,  A.  C. 
Rttprecht;  Trustees,  A.  Beyer,  Greorge  B.  Mott,  E.  Gritten;  Instruction  Committee,  W. 
Allen,  F.  Schneider.  Literary  Committee,  George  E.  Mott,  P.  C.  Muiler.  Much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  election  by  a  large  attendance.  The  project  of  building  a  new  club-house 
is  moving  steadily  on,  and  the  fund  is  being  raised  to  this  end.  The  first  anniversary  of  the 
society's  existence  was  celebrated  by  a  supper  at  Nageli's,  on  March  22d.  The  club  now 
numbers  thirty-two  active  and  four  honorary  members. 

Brooklyn  InstitutCt  Photographic  Section. — A  very  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Photography  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  was  held  March  14th.  Professor  Arthur 
H.  Elliott,  of  Columbia  College,  active  editor  of  the  Photographic  Bidletin  and  a  prominent 
exponent  of  photographic  progress,  read  a  compact  and  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Sulphites 
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in  Photography."  Professor  Elliott  not  only  considered  sulphites  from  the  purely  chemical 
side,  describing  their  relative  status  in  priority  of  discovery,  but  analyzed  their  application 
to  the  processes  of  photography  and  gave  many  suggestions  in  relation  to  modem  processes. 
The  paper  was  technically  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  given  before  this 
popular  department  of  the  Institute.  President  Black  exhibited  a  series  of  lantern  views 
by  Horace  Warren  Gridley,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful  of  American  con- 
noisseurs in  photography.  Mr.  Gridley,  who  is  well  known  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  formerly 
resided,  has  carried  away  many  of  the  honors  at  recent  exhibitions  abroad.  The  pictures 
shown  last  night  included  various  views  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  with  some  glimpses  of 
luxuriant  Florida.  Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper  displayed  some  colored  slides  of  flower 
studies,  and  a  few  general  views  by  Mr.  Kingman  were  much  enjoyed.  The  department  has 
organized  classes  in  retouching  and  other  classes  are  in  formation.  An  informal  exhibition 
of  prints  is  being  planned  for  next  month. 

Portland,  3/e.,  Camera  Club. — The  interest  in  amateur  photography  at  Portland,  Me., 
has  finally  crystallized  into  the  formation  of  a  camera  club.  Preliminary  meetings  were 
held  for  organization,  and  Friday,  March  7th,  the  club  started  with  eighteen  charter  mem- 
bers. According  to  an  agreement  with  the  Portland  Society  of  Art,  these  gentlemen  were 
admitted  to  membership  in  that  society,  and  an  apartment  in  its  building  given  them  for 
work-room,  the  Camera  Club  defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  it  up.  The  room  is  divided 
into  two—an  outer,  with  lockers  for  storage  of  plates  and  impedimenta,  and  from  it,  through 
double  doors,  is  entered  the  dark-room,  well  supplied  with  sinks,  water  on  tap,  and  all  the 
other  requisites  for  photo  work.  The  ofi^cers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Frank  H.  Little; 
Vice-President,  H.  M.  Bailey;  Secretary,  Dr.  Stanley  P.  Warren;  Treasurer,  Philip  G. 
Brown;  Executive  Committee,  the  President,  and  F.  M.  Lawrence,  P.  G.  Brown,  Edward 
W.  Kent,  and  Dr.  G.  E.  Dow.  The  gentlemen  composing  the  club  are  all  enthusiasts  in 
shutter  work,  with  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  its  fascinations.  Each  one  knoios  that 
his  formula  for  developer  is  the  only  one  worth  using,  though  willing  to  hear  arguments 
upon  pyro,  hydrochinon,  or  eikonogen,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  club  desires  to  be  admitted 
into  the  brotherhood,  and  herewith  makes  its  introductory  bow  to  its  seniors.  One  of  the 
club's  principles  is  to  extend  its  dark-room  facilities  to  strangers  who  may  be  in  the  city, 
either  passing  through  it  as  travelers  or  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Maine's  summer  resorts. 
Call  upon  the  secretary,  in  person  or  by  letter,  and  any  courtesies  that  he  can  render 
will  be  gladly  offered. 

Hie  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.— The  chief  item  of  interest  connected  with  the 
regular  monthly  meeting,  held  Wednesday  evening,  March  5th,  was  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bell's  paper  on  "Emulsions."  Probably  the  first  to  bring 
the  gelatine  plate  into  use  in  this  country  was  Mr.  Bates,  the  late  president  of  the  society. 
Mr.  George  W.  Hewitt  was  another  early  worker,  and  he  made  some  exceedingly  good 
plates.  Some  discussion  followed  concerning  orthochromatic  plates  and  the  color  screen, 
of  which  several  varieties  were  shown.  The  chairman  of  the  lantern  slide  committee 
reported  progress  in  the  preparations  for  the  spring  exhibition.  The  catalogue  of  the  society's 
library  has  been  completed  and  shows  the  club  to  be  in  possession  of  an  exceptionally  com- 
plete collection  of  books  relating  to  photography. 

The  Society  of  Ainatear  Photographers  of  New  York. — On  Friday  evening,  February  28th, 
the  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  122 
West  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  and  included  nearly  seventy  slides  contributed  to  the  Slide  Inter- 
change by  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club  and  the  work  of  several  members  of  the  society.  In 
the  St.  Louis  Club  Mr.  K.  E.  M.  Bain,  Mr.  Dunn,  and  a  few  others  had  some  excellent  land- 
scapes and  figure  compositions.  Exhibitors  in  the  society  were  Messrs.  Plimpton,  Ronmage, 
Vilmar,  Rogers,  Warrin  (who  had  several  views  in  Bermuda),  Dr.  £.  C.  Bolles  (having  a 
number  of  interesting  slides  of  weeds,  cobwebs,  flowers,  etc.),  and  Mr.  Murray.  All  were 
very  creditable.    The  lantern  was  operated  by  Messrs.  Beach  and  A.  L.  Simpson. 

March  11th.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  date  men- 
tioned, C.  W.  Canfield,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn  exhibited  a  5x7  Kodak 
folding  camera,  explaining  its  different  features,  and  also  a  4x5  Kodak  camera  and  a 
Hemperley  Magazine  Flash  Lamp,  stating  that  it  was  very  compact,  effective,  simple,  and 
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always  ready  to  operate.  Mr.  Wallace  Goold  Levisou  read  an  ezteDsive  paper  on  the 
'*  Photography  of  Self-Luminous  Subjects,"  illustrating  it  with  about  sixty  lantern  slides. 
The  views  were  chiefly  of  fire-work  displays,  and  presented  some  novel  effects.  Among  his 
latest  was  the  photographing  of  a  steel  watch-spring  burning  in  oxygen  gas.  Another  view 
of  a  grand  display  of  lire-works  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  very  good, 
made  by  Mr.  Londe,  a  French  photographer. 

Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes  read  a  practical  paper  on  "  Helps  in  the  Studio,"  full  of 
interesting  points.  Mr.  Yilmar  exhibited  a  Turnover  Magazine  Detective  Camera  made  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Beach  showed  a  "  Bain  "  lantern  slide  mat  plate  to  be  used  in  cutting  out 
slide  mats,  and  demonstrated  its  use  before  the  audience.  The  paper  is  simply  folded, 
laid  on  the  plate,  and  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  He  also  exhibited  a  new  style  of 
Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter  (see  March  number),  very  beautifully  made,  which  was  very 
favorably  received;  a  Simplex  shutter  invented  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Cleveland  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  possessing  novel  features  for  time  and  instantaneous  movements  (see  March  number); 
the  Dessert  camera  shutter,  and  a  new  camera  for  making  panoramic  photographs,  sent  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Stirn  (see  illustration,  page  143). 

The  President  announced  that  new  quarters  had  been  secured  at  No.  12  West  Thirty- 
First  Street,  formerly  the  home  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  where  the  society  would 
move  about  May  1st  next.  The  improvements  would  include  a  sky-light,  several  dark- 
rooms, and  a  larger  and  higher  hall  than  the  present  rooms.  Plans  have  been  drawn  up  by 
an  architect  to  arrange  the  floors  to  the  best  advantage.  Special  private  dark-rooms  are  to 
be  rented,  which  it  is  thought  will  become  a  popular  feature.  All  the  dark-rooms  will  be 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  and  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  occurs  on  April  8th. 

Mr.  F.  Yilmar,  of  the  society,  entertained  the  Nassua  Boat  Club,  of  which  he  is  President, 
with  a  lantern-slide  exhibition  of  his  own,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  22d. 

The  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  March  28th, 
when  the  slides  of  the  New  Orleans  Camera  Club  and  views  of  western  scenery,  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bennett,  of  Wisconsin,  were  shown.  The  nominations  of  officers  for  the  coming 
society  year  include  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  President;  A.  L.  Simpson,  Vice-President; 
T.  J.  Burton,  Recording  Secretary;  F.  C.  Beach,  Corresponding  Secretary;  C.  C.  Roumage, 
Treasurer;  L.  B.  Schram,  B.  L.  Bracklow,  Ferdinand  Ruppert,  Robert  A.  Dayton,  J.  V. 
Black,  E.  Warrin,  F.  Vilmar,  Directors. 

The  Brooklyn  Camera  Club  held  its  first  public  exhibition  March  17-20,  in  which  about 
350  prints  were  exhibited.  The  committee  had  spent  considerable  time  in  decorating  the 
rooms,  and  when  the  exhibition  opened  the  rooms  presented  a  gala  appearance.  The  exhi- 
bition was  formally  opened  to  the  members  of  the  club  and  their  friends  on  Monday  evening, 
March  17th,  at  which  time  Mr.  Everett  E.  Truette  gave  a  lantem-^lide  exhibition  on  Italy. 
About  90  slides,  principally  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  aild  Venice,  were  shown,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  was  given.  Some  of  the  pictures  gave  great  satisfaction  and  called  forth 
considerable  applause.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  and  the  affair  was  a  complete 
success. 

Through  the  week  many  people  visited  the  exhibition,  and  on  Thursday  was  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  club,  at  which  time  Mr.  W.  6.  Chase  gave  another  lantern-slide  exhibition 
on  Florida,  illustrating  a  recent  trip  through  the  phosphate  lands,  on  which  he  carried  a 
No  2  Kodak.  Mr.  Chase  was  remarkably  successful  with  the  Kodak  and  gave  one  of  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  exhibits  that  the  club  has  ever  had.  Many  of  the  slides  were 
greeted  with  bursts  of  applause,  and  the  description  of  the  privations  which  the  exhibitor 
had  passed  through  aroused  considerable  merriment.  At  this  meeting  of  the  club  a  ballot 
was  taken  on  the  several  photographs  of  the  exhibition  to  decide  who  should  receive  the 
first  and  second  prizes.  The  first  prize,  a  copy  of  "  Wilson's  Photographies,"  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  R.  Hallett,  the  president,  for  a  print  on  salted  paper  of  a  forest  scene  near  Newton. 
The  detail  in  this  picture  was  very  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contrast  between  the  long 
view  of  a  shaded  road  in  the  forest,  on  the  one  side,  and  across  a  lake  on  the  other,  were 
very  successfully  brought  out.  The  second  prize,  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Ahbrican 
AxATBUB  Photoorafhbb,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E-  Wrightington  for  a  view  of  a  rustic  bridge. 
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Among  the  exhibitors,  whose  work  was  specially  interesting,  may  be  mentioned  W.  6. 
Chase,  H.  H.  Robinson,  Miss  Helen  Richards,  Miss  Howe,  Miss  Mabelle  Armstrong,  Mrs. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stone,  W.  B.  Lee,  Carl  Moore,  Mr.  Rothwell,  H.  R.  Hallett,  E.  E. 
Tmette,  Mr.  Thorndike,  and  Mr.  McGregor.  On  the  whole  the  exhibition  was  very  suc- 
cessful for  such  a  young  club. 

St.  Louia  Camera  Cbth. — The  club  has  recently  purchased  a  very  fine  optical  lantern  for 
use  in  its  regular  exhibitions.  Mr.  Robert  E.  M.  Bain,  President  of  the  club,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Development,"  at  the  meeting  on  March  18th,  accompanying  it  with  a  practical  demon- 
stration.   He  has  been  honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  club  for  the  past  five  years. 

Peekskill  Camera  Club.  —The  first  exhibition  of  photographs  by  this  club  was  held  during 
the  week  ending  March  22d,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  officers  in  point  of  excel- 
lence and  numbers.  About  90  frames  were  hung,  containing  an  average  of  325  prints,  which 
was  all  the  work  of  the  club.  The  list  of  prize  winners  follow:  Landscapes — best  3,  Fred 
H.  Southard;  best  1,  Arthur  J.  Birdsey.  Portraits — best  3,  Mrs.  Dr.  P.  H.  Mason.  Inte- 
riors—best 3,  Miss  Robertson.  Flash  lights— best  3,  Mrs.  Dr.  P.  H.  Mason;  excellent,  Fred 
H.  Southard.  Snap  shots— best  3,  Asbury  Barker.  Outdoor  groups— best  3,  Harry  B. 
Miller;  best  1,  Miss  Robertson.  Transparencies — John  D.  Prince.  Special  work — Blue 
Prints — D.  C.  Hasbrouck. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  lantern-slide  entertainment  comprising  views  of  Peeks- 
kill  and  vicinity  and  a  series  of  fine  slides  loaned  by  the  New  York  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  and  a  few  from  English  negatives.  President  Mason  made  a  very  felicitous 
address  at  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment  and  explained  each  picture  as  it  was  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  The  prize  for  the  best  lantern  slide  pictures  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  D. 
Fuller.  Another  screen  exhibition  was  given  Friday  evening  before  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  It  was  equally  as  successful  and  enjoyable  as  the  first.  The  membership  of 
the  club  is  at  present  2G. 

New  York  Camera  Chtb. — On  the  evening  of  March  17th,  Mr.  Frank  I^aManna,  President 
of  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Club,  gave  a  lantern-slide  exhibition  on  Paris  and  the  Exposition 
l)efore  the  club,  which  was  very  interesting.  Other  views  in  Brittany  were  shown.  On 
the  previous  Monday,  the  10th,  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  Columbia  College,  lectured 
on  "The  Bosphorous  and  Its  Villages,"  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOaBAFHliB  IN   EUROPE. 

Having  told  you  about  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  its  interest  to  the  photographic  amateur, 
there  is  but  little  to  add  in  that  connection.  In  Paris  there  are  a  large  number  of  amateurs. 
They  do  not  however  dare  to  use  their  cameras  in  the  public  streets.  They  go  to  the 
country,  and  even  there,  the  police  warn  them  not  to  take  pictures  of  forbidden  things. 
They  must  not  "  shoot "  an  inoffensive  pair  of  lovers  wandering  along  the  highways  or  lov- 
ingly ensconsed  in  some  pretty  nook  near  the  river  bank,  because  the  act  might  tend  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  irate  swain  cause  the  amateur  either  loss,  or  trouble.  They 
may  not  fire  their  cameras  at  any  miscellaneous  crowd,  except  it  be  understood  that  the 
crowd  is  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  the  plate  immediately:  and  a  promise  is  given  that  every 
individual  of  that  crowd  is  to  hdve,  "free  gratis,"  a  copy  of  the  resultant  print.  In  short 
the  French  amateur  is  subject  to  a  lot  of  unwritten  laws,  not  printed  in  any  of  the  statute 
books,  but  solely  promulgated  by  the  public  guardians  of  the  peace,  at  their  own  sweet 
wills,  and  according  to  their  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  at  the  time  the  "offense"  may  be 
committed.  It  is  the  general  testimony  of  French  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  that 
amateurs  are  too  much  restricted  in  the  free  use  of  their  cameras,  by  the  red  tape  of  officials 
in  the  employ  of  the  French  republic.  While  a  republic  in  name  France  Is  way  behind  the 
times  in  everything  that  makes  our  own  republic  a  desirable  place  for  the  amateur 
photographer. 

In  Switzerland,  another  republic,  the  amateur  can  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases  with  his 
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camera.  If  parties  object  to  the  pointing?  of  a  camera,  at  them,  the  gentleman  amateur 
usually  desists.  A  foreign  amateur  is  usually  given  free  range,  and  only  once  in  a  while,  in 
Switzerland,  are  tricks  played  upon  him.  An  amateur  in  Europe,  unless  thoroughly  posted, 
can  seldom  find  the  headquarters  of  an  amateur  club.  Hence  if  he  would  develop  a  few 
plates,  he  must  apply  to  a  local  photographer  for  the  use  of  a  dark-room,  fie  might  do  the 
work  at  his  hotel;  but  only  occasionally  are  to  be  found  such  conveniences  in  the  shape  of 
water  and  vessels,  as  would  render  such  work  easy  or  desirable.  An  amateur  friend  told 
me  of  a  Swiss  experience  he  had.  fie  had  been  through  the  Alps,  and  was  loaded  down 
with  undeveloped  plates,  fie  was  about  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  knowing  the  vagaries  of 
some  of  the  custom-house  people,  thought  it  safer  to  develop  his  plates  at  Zurich,  fie 
applied  to  a  local  photographer  and  bargained  for  the  privilege  of  developing  some  plates. 
He  paid  two  dollars  a  day  for  the  use  of  a  dark-room,  and  no  running  water,  fiad  to  pump 
every  bit  he  used,  fie  was  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  wishing  to  send  a  few  prints  to  some 
friends  he  had  met  in  the  mountains,  asked  the  local  to  make  them  for  him.  The  "  local '' 
ai^reed  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  days  sent  the  eight  prints  (6x8)  to  the  amateur  at  his  hotel, 
with  a  bill  for  twelve  dollars  for  the  printing,  and  four  dollars  more  for  paper,  chemicals, 
etc.,  used  in  the  operation  !  My  amateur  friend  said  he  paid  the  bill,  but  never  after  that 
(and  he  visits  those  and  other  foreign  parts  every  year)  did  he  apply  to  a  "  local "  for  aid 
or  comfort  in  the  printing  line. 

In  Italy  the  amateur  is  beset  by  officials  who  want  to  know  what  he  is  shooting  off  his 
camera  for,  and  what  he  has  been  firing  at.  Generally  a  very  little  explanation  is  sufficient, 
nevertheless  restriction  is  carefully  enforced — especially  when  frontier  forts  are  the  objects 
aimed  at.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  much  larger  liberty  to  the  amateur  in  Italy  than  in  France, 
but  there  are  fewer  native  amateurs.  The  dealers  in  photographic  material  in  some  of  the 
laifcer  Italian  cities,  say  that  the  native  amateurs  do  not  as  a  rule,  develop  their  own  plates,  or 
make  their  own  prints.  They  get  this  work  done  by  professionals,  because  very  few  of 
them  have  home  conveniences.  Only  the  wealthy  have  income  enough  to  fit  up  their  own 
dark-rooms,  but  when  they  do,  they  fit  them  up  with  every  known  convenience  except  per- 
haps that  of  running  water,  which  as  a  rule,  on  the  continent,  is  only  to  be  had  on  the 
ground  floors. 

In  Austria,  the  home  of  Vogel,  and  the  habitat,  so  to  speak,  of  a  school  of  scientific  pho- 
tographic manipulators,  the  amateurs  are  not  especially  happy  in  their  movements.  They 
may  take  pictures.  They  may  make  experiments,  but  they  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
offend  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  do  not  fancy  being  pictured  by  a  strange 
man  carrying  a  camera,  and  setting  it  up  at  every  street  corner.  For  this  reason  the 
American  and  English  detective  or  quick  shooting  cameras  are  now  very  much  in  demand 
by  the  amateur  who  travels  in  Austria,  and  takes  pictures  without  much  caring  whether  he 
gets  a  good  focus  or  not. 

In  Germany,  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  dominions,  there  is  far  more  freedom,  and  possibly  many 
more  amateurs.  If  so  the  amateurs  are  well-to-do  people.  No  poor  man  can  afford  to  make 
pictures  just  for  fun.  He  lacks  facilities,  lacks  running  water  generally,  and  has  little  time 
to  spare  for  experimenting.  There  are  exceptions,  and  brave  ones,  too;  amateurs  who  have 
made  fine  pictures  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  but  whose  energy  only  carried  them 
through  where  others  would  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  of  doing  good  work.  A 
German  amateur  must  satisfy  himself  (and  his  standard  is  a  high  one),  or  his  prints  go  to 
a  professional. 

In  Bavaria  the  amateur,  especially  in  Munich,  is  happier,  fie  can  have  facilities  at  very 
moderate  cost.  He  is  usually  an  artist,  fie  delights  in  artistic  pictures,  and  has  several 
clubs — some  very  exclusive— and  others  that  meet  in  **  Beer  Eellars"  on  specified  evenings; 
when  they  drink  "maasses  "  of  beer,  compare  notes  on  manipulations,  or  exhibit  pictures, 
which  each  member  is  called  upon  to  produce  at  the  command  of  the  club  committee  for  the 
time  being.  There  is  another  more  exclusive  amateur  photograph  club  in  Munich,  about 
which  very  little  could  be  learned,  except  that  that  they  own  a  well  fitted  up  dark-room, 
used,  with  chemicals,  etc.,  alternately  by  the  members.  The  rules  of  this  club  are  very 
strict,  and  the  dues  quite  large.  Those  dues  cover  everything,  however,  and  each  member 
has  free  use  of  all,  under  regulations  which  only  restrict  his  time,  whenever  it  is  his  turn 
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or  right,  to  use  the  conveniences  provided  by  the  club.  Thin  club  is  somewhat  unsocial. 
The  members  carry  their  finished  work  home,  and  it  is  said,  seldom  is  a  picture  seen  ai^n 
in  the  club-room  after  the  producing  member  has  finished  his  operations.  The  dealer  in 
photographic  materials,  who  gave  this  information,  said  he  once  sold  quite  a  good-deal  of 
the  Beach  Developer  to  this  club,  but  now  they  were  using  hydroquinone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


QUERIES. 


19.— E.  Q.  G.  asks  for  a  method  of  producing  brown  tones  in  lantern  slides. 
20. — H.  0.  D.  asks  for  a  formula  for  a  mountant  that  will  not  sour  or  mould. 

ANSWERS. 

19.— The  character  of  the  tone  in  slides  depends  largely  upon  the  length  of  exposure  and 
the  developer  used.  Short  exposures  with  strong  development  yield  black  tones.  Pro- 
longed exposure  with  a  modified  developer  as  a  rule  give  warmer  tones.  A  very  good 
brown  tone  may  be  obtained  on  any  of  the  lantern  slide  plates  by  giving  an  exposure  at 
least  double  that  necessary  to  give  full  detail  with  the  ordinary  unrestrained  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  and  adding  a  large  percentage  of  potassic  bromide.  Still  warmer  tones  may  be 
obtained  by  a  long  exposure  and  the  addition  to  the  developer  of  four  grains  of  ammonium 
chloride  to  the  ounce  of  solution.  Still  another  method  is  to  stop  the  development  before 
sufficient  density  is  had,  and  after  fixing  and  washing  to  intensify  with  the  usual  mercury 
and  sulphite  of  soda  intensifler. 

20.— Arrowroot,       * 150  grains. 

Gelatine, 150  grains. 

Distilled  water, 3  ounces. 

Dissolve  by  gentle  heat,  and  when  cool  add 

Alcohol,       2i  drams. 

Carbolic  acid, 3  drops. 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


THB  PHOTOOBA.PHIC  SOCIBTT  OF  PHILADELPHIA:   LiBRABY  GATALOOUB. 

To  the  best  of  our  belief  the  Philadelphia  society  is  the  first  to  issue  a  catalogue  of  its 
collection  of  books.  The  present  list,  embracing  something  over  one  hundred  titles,  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  and  it  shows  the  society  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
fairly  well  stocked  photographic  library,  although  we  know  of  one  or  two  private  libraries 
which  exceed  it  in  size  and  completeness.  Some  important  books  are  missing  from  the  list, 
notably  Eder's  latest  work  on  "  Bromide  Emulsions,"  Davanne's  "  Photographie,"  and  Hunt's 
"Researches  on  Light."  A  copy  of  the  latter  work  should  be  in  the  collection  of  every 
society,  but  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  copy  can  now  be  procured.  Our  own  copy  was  acci- 
dentally stumbled  upon  on  the  shelves  of  a  second-hand  book  stall  in  London  and  purchased 
for  a  mere  song.  In  periodical  literature  the  society's  library  is  exceptionally  strong,  and 
we  envy  the  members  the  power  which  this  collection  of  photographic  literature  places 
within  easy  reach.    They  surely  have  no  excuse  for  re-discovering  old  processes. 

The  March  number  of  Liesegang's  I)er  Amateur  Photograph  contains  two  helpful 
articles  on  '*The  Dark-Room  "  and  ♦'  Home-Made  Double  Slides,"  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  "  Development  with  Hydrochinou  and  Eikonogen." 

The  March  PhotoffrapJdc  Art  Journal  contains  a  photogravure  print,  '*  In  Great  Yar- 
mouth Harbor,"  from  a  copper-plate  etched  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  who  has  lately  been 
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Btndjing  the  process  with  good  results,  as  the  print  before  us  proves.  The  subject  was 
expressly  chosen  to  show  how  much  could  be  done  in  this  process  to  render  a  wide  range  of 
tones.    The  printing  of  the  plate  is  done  in  a  style  which  is  not  often  seen  in  America. 

JAUBBUCH  fur  PHOTOOBA.PHIB  UND  BbPBODUCTIONS  TbCHNIK  FUR  DAS  JAHR,  1890. 

We  are  almost  prepared  to  say  that  Dr.  Eder's  Tear  Book  is  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
Perhaps  we  might  say  so  if  it  were  published  in  English.  The  articles  certainly  take  a 
higher  flight  than  the  general  run  of  those  which  appear  in  onr  annuals,  and  treat  of  many 
things  which  are  little  known  on  this  side  the  water.  The  illustrations  are,  for  the  most 
part,  good,  and  the  book  is  one  which  will  repay  careful  study. 

We  have  received  the  neatly-printed  "Constitution  and  By-Laws''  of  the  Lynn  Camera 
Club,  the  work  of  one  of  the  members,  which  shows  that  the  club  knows  how  to  govern 
itself. 

Practical  Photo-Micrographt.     By  Andrew    Pringle.     Pp.  1^183;    $2.50.     The  Sco- 
vill  &  Adams  Co.,  New  Yor^;  1890. 

A  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  Photo-Micrography,  which  should  include  the  latest 
advances  in  the  science,  has  long  been  needed.  The  orthochromatic  plate  and  the  apochro- 
matic  objective  have  placed  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  the  photo-microscopist  and  made 
possible  a  class  of  work  and  a  perfection  of  result  formerly  not  easy  of  attainment.  Mr. 
Pringle  has  set  himself  to  supply  this  need,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  done  his  work  well. 
Of  the  twenty-six  chapters,  twelve  are  devoted  to  the  practical  discussion  of  the  apparatus, 
methods  and  processes  most  serviceable  to  the  intelligent  worker.  The  remaining  chapters 
discuss  the  photographic  manipulations  necessary  to  produce  the  negative  and  prints,  seem- 
ingly a  needless  addition  to  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  book  in  view  of  the  numerous  manuals 
which  handle  these  matters  in  a  thorough  manner.  Mr.  Pringle  writes  from  extensive 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  as  he  is  known  to  be  a  careful  and  painstaking 
worker  his  treatment  of  the  subject  should  be  authoritative.  On  the  whole  we  think  that 
the  book  well  sustains  its  author's  well-won  reputation,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
prove  a  genuine  help  to  all  workers  with  the  camera  and  microscope  combined.  The 
chapters  on  "Preparation  for  Work,"  "Optical  Apparatus,"  "Illumination,"  "Photo- 
Micrographic  Appartus,"  "Selection  of  Plates,"  "The  Condenser  and  Bull's-Eye,"  "The 
Use  of  the  Eye-Piece,"  abound  in  valuable  information.  We  wish,  however,  that  the 
American  edition  had  contained  some  notice  of  the  several  efficient  photo-micrographic 
apparatuses  made  by  our  own  manufacturers.  One  of  these  we  have  used  with  great  satis- 
faction for  some  time,  and  its  merits  entitle  it  to  mention  in  a  book  like  the  present  one. 
An  additional  chapter  by  an  American  editor  dealing  with  such  matters  would  have 
increased  the  value  of  the  book  for  American  readers.  Mr.  Pringle,  of  course,  writing  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  English  experimenter,  could  not  do  this.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
book  is  written  for  the  natural  and  medical  sciences  rather  than  for  those  who  use  the 
microscope  as  a  pastime;  but  its  helpfulness  to  the  latter  is  not  diminished  by  this  method 
of  treatment.  Six  collotype  plates  reproduce  thirteen  of  the  author's  negatives  for  the 
modt  part  satisfactorily. 

The  Photographic  Remeio  is  not  dead.  It  has  simply  changed  owners  and  appears  in  a 
new  dress. 

Photographic  Angwers  has  added  a  department  on  "Photo-Etching  and  Collotype" 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  the  well-known  expert.  It  is  a  bright 
illustrated  monthly  edited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  of  dictionary  fame.  Subscription,  $1.00  per 
annum. 

J.  W.  Fosdick,  artist  and  author,  contributes  to  Outing  for  April  a  fine  article  on  the 
"  Wheel  and  Camera  in  Normandy."  As  he  spun  over  the  white  roads  of  northwestern 
France,  reveling  in  the  smooth,  rapid  motion  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  wheelman,  his 
keen  eyes  caught  many  picturesque  views  which  his  faithful  camera  as  well  as  his  skillful 
hand  made  permanent  for  the  future  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the  many  readers  of  OiUing, 

Traits  Encvclopabdiqub  db  Photooraphib  ;  Paris,  Gauthier  Villars  et  Fils. 

Dr.  Fabre's  exhaustive  treatise  is  now  in  its  second  volume  which  is  devoted  to  negative 
methods.     The  February  number  continues  the  subject  of   emulsion  photography,  and 
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discusses  development  and  later  operations  in  a  satisfactory  manner.     When  completed 
the  work  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  a  photographic  classic. 

An  Historical  and  Practical  Guide  to  Art  Illustration  :  By  James  Shirley  Hodson  : 
Sampson,  Iiow  &  Co.,  London. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  modern  methods  of  book  illustration  will  thank 
us  for  calling  their  attention  to  Mr.  Hodson 's  careful  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  the  language,  and  it  shows  abundant  signs  of  thought- 
ful and  loving  work.  Nearly  all  of  the  more  important  methods  of  illustration  are  more  or 
less  fully  described,  and  there  are  several  valuable  historical  sections.  The  actual  results 
of  many  of  the  processes  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

Recent  additions  to  our  Exchange  List  are  the  DeuUdie  Photographen-Zeitung,  the  organ 
of  the  Deutschen  Photographen-Vereins  and  numerous  other  German  societies,  and  the 
Photographic  lievieio,  an  English  weekly,  containing  much  well-digested  matter. 

Our  American  exchanges  continue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  are  one  and  all 
welcome  visitors  to  the  Editorial  Sanctum,  not  excepting  a  Western  contemporary  which 
displays  a  remarkable  fondness  for  casting  stones  at  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  have 
carefully  refrained  from  criticising  its  own  methods. 

From  W.  Tylar,  Birmingham,  Eng.,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  Tijlar's  Practical  Hint* 
and  Photographic  Calendar  for  1890,  containing  much  practical  information,  and  a  price-list 
of  Tylar's  many  ingenious  photographic  novelties.    There  are  several  charming  illustrations. 


#♦  ♦ 


Index  to  Current   Photographic   Literature. 

Notes  on  Exhibition  Matters;  Photography,  February  13th. 

Development,  Quick  or  Slow ;  Ibid. 

The  Probable  Permanence  of  Plain  Paper  Prints;  British  Journal  of  Photography,  Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

On  Control  in  the  Density  of  Negatives;  Ibid. 

Development  by  Means  of  Vapor;  Ibid,  February  27th. 

Silver  Printing  by  Substitution;  Ibid. 

The  Application  of  the  Ramsdeu  Eye-Piece  to  Photography;  Photographic  News,  Feb- 
ruary 14th. 
An  Isoradial  Eye-Piece;  Ibid,  February  21st. 

Photo-Engraving  by  Electricity;  Photographic  Times,  February  21st. 

Photo-Zincography;  Ibid,  February  28th. 

The  Silver  Printing  Bath;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  February. 

Brice's  Magazine  Hand  Camera;  Scientific  American,  March  8th. 

General  Hints  on  Using  Gelatine  Plates  for  Lantern  Slides;  Photographic  Answers, 
January. 

Lantern  Slides  by  the  Carbon  Process;  Photographic  Answers,  January. 

Lantern  Slides  by  the  Transferrotype  Process;  Photographic  Answers,  January. 

Coloring  Lantern  Slides;  Photographic  Answers,  January. 

How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides  from  Larger  Negatives;  Photographic  Answers,  January. 

Celluloid  and  Other  Films;  The  Practical  Photographer,  March. 

Intensification;  Photographic  Art  Journal,  March. 

Photographic  Exhibitions;  Photography,  March  6th. 

Photography  in  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  March. 

Enlargements;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  March. 

EmuLsious;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  March. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


[fn  jiiaUce  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  If  so  requested.  This  department  Is  maintained  In  the  Interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


The  Blair  Camera  CompaDy,  whose  business  announcement  appears  in  the  proper  place, 
announce  a  monster  new  catalo^e  of  their  large  line  of  cameras  and  other  specialties. 
The  new  *'  Hawkeye  "  will  surprise  the  amateurs  this  season. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Camera  Company,  another  Arm  who  know  the  value  of  our  adver- 
tising columns,  we  have  received  a  package  of  "  Apollo  Paper,"  which  seems  to  be  an 
emulsion  paper  for  printing  out.  We  found  it  not  difficult  to  work  and  the  results 
extremely  pleasing.  The  printing  may  be  stopped  when  the  main  outlines  of  the  image 
are  out,  and  the  picture  brought  out  by  development. 

Among  the  numerous  aids  to  photo-micrography  none  are  better  adapted  to  their  purpose 
than  the  three  styles  of  photo-micrographic  cameras  made  by  Bausoh  &  Lomb,  who  also 
manufacture  a  series  of  objectives  for  this  special  work.  We  have  had  experience  with 
both,  and  can  testify  to  their  good  qualities. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  notice  the  announcement  made  in  this  issue  by  the  publishers  of 
Frank  Leslie's  lUtuitrated  Weekly.  The  liberal  offer  made  to  amateurs  is  one  well  worth  try- 
ing to  win,  and  we  hope  that  the  two  hundred  dollar  camera  may  fall  to  one  of  our  readers. 

To  amateurs  living  remote  from  the  great  centers  of  supply  the  services  of  a~  reliable 
photographic  broker  are  a  positive  blessing,  enabling  him  to  make  one  order  of  what  else 
might  require  half  a  dozen  to  as  many  different  firms  in  order  to  supply  his  wants.  Mr.  C. 
M.  Brockway,  whose  card  appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  undertakes  photographic 
brokerage  of  every  kind  and  endeavors  to  fill  all  orders  entrusted  to  him  promptly  and 
carefully. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  planning  a  trip  abroad  will  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
extensive  works  of  our  advertisers,  Messrs.  Perken,  Son  &  Rayment,  while  in  London.  In 
addition  to  their  excellent  line  of  Optimus  lenses  the  firm  make  a  large  variety  of  other 
photographic  supplies,  all  of  which  are  favorably  known  in  England. 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

issued    In    February  and    March,  1890. 

FEBRUARY  25th. 

421,923— Photographic  camera;  H.  N.  B.  Good,  Devizes,  County  of  Wilts,  England. 
422,143— Photo-negative  bath ;  J.  B.  Moeller,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

MARCH  4th, 

422,559— Photographic  stand;  H.  Wild,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

422,644 — Photographic  shutter;  J.  R.  Trego,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

422,686— Camera;  U.  M.  Altick,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

422,709— Photographic  camera;  W.  A.  Brice,  London,  England. 

422,825 — Photographic  camera  shutter;  B.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARCH  llih, 

422,9H4— Photographic  camera;  A.  W.  Simon,  Akron^  N.  Y. 

423,059— Packing  box  for  photographic  dry  plates;  B.  Lear,  Chicago,  III. 
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MARCH  ISth. 

423,473— Timing  apparatus  for  photographers;  H.  Ford,  Lyndon,  Kansas. 

423,651— Camera  stand;  E.  C.  Fisher,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

423,649— Magazine  for  photographic  cameras;  T.  S.  Wiles,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

413,082— Camera;  H.  W.  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

423,849— Photo-chemical  printing;  W.  Willis,  Bromley,  England. 

MARCH  2.5th. 

423,913— Photographic  camera  shatter;  J.  J.  Dossert,  New  York. 

424,146— Photographic  camera;  D.  J.  Tapley,  Newtown,  N.  Y. 

424,315— Photographic  apparatus;  B.  Kipper,  Adams,  Mass.,  and  E.  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
424,396— Magazine  photographic  plate-holder;  T.  S.  Wiles,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
424,402— Camera;  W.  H.  Bristol,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 


LuBAT  Inn— Ziuray,  Virginia. 

Prospect  House- B^we  Movntain  Lake^  Hamilton  Co.,  New  York. 

HiOH  FALiiS  House— />ini/man'«  Ferry,  Penn. 

The  Stanley  House— Laite  Joseph,  Muskoka,  Ont. 

Cascade  Lake  HovsR—Adirondacks,  If.  Y. 

Hotel  Coron ado— ^an  Diego,  California. 

The  Raymond— £a«e  Pasadena,  California. 

San  Marco — Santa  Barbara,  California . 

Del  Monte— 3/ontercy,  California. 

Spencer  House— iVia^aro  Falls,  New  York. 

Slide  Mountain  Kovbk— Big  Indian  Catskill  Mountains,  New  York. 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel— La*€  George,  New  York. 

Profile  House — White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Westport  Jsjx—Westport,  New  York. 

Breeze  Lawn— flunter.  New  York. 

Lake  View  House- BoWon,  Lake  George,  New  York. 

Mountain  Park  Hotel— flbt  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

The  Cleremont  HovsK^Southwest  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Maine. 

Cole's  Hotel — Kidder's  Ferry,  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York. 

The  Chiswick  Isv— Littleton,  Nexo  Hampshire. 

Sam.  C.  Partridge— 6'an  Francisco,  529  Commercial  Street. 

The  Chicago  Camera  Clvb— Chicago,  182  Wabash  Avenue. 

Gayton  a.  Douglass  &  Co.— Chicago,  185  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  Blair  Camera  Co.— Chicago,  208  State  Street. 

W.  H.  Walmslby,  I/ri}.— Philadelphia,  1022  Walnut  Street. 

R.  H.  Moran— i^eio  York,  396  Broome  Street. 

LoEBER  BKOB.—New  York,  111  Xoftsaii  Street. 

Barker  &  Starbird — Boston,  56  Bromfield  Street. 

Arehwbaod  Springs  Hotel— &'(zm  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Russell— /^a/^/wtore,  Md.,  Xortfi  Charles  Street. 

Allen   Bros.— i\ro.  14  East  Larned  Street,  Detfvlt,  Mich. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1879-1886. 

THE    BLAIR    TOUROGRAPH    AND    DRY    PLATE    CO. 

1886-1890. 

THE    BLAIR    CAMERA    CO.      I     CONSOLIDATED 


1884-1890, 

THE    BOSTON    CAMERA    CO. 


January,  1890. 


The  Blair  Camera  Co., 


MANTJFACTURERS    OF 


English  Compact  Cameras, 


^^P«^^«^^^^^«^M«^MMB^'*'^^^'^^^^^i^^^**^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^*«^^*^**'^^i^^'^^^B^****^^^^^^ 


HAWK-EYE  CAMERAS, 

LCBNSBS    AND    flGGBSSOF^IBS. 


Ile¥  Styles  and  Specialties  for  1890  Ready  Next  Month. 

49- WAIT   FOR  OUR   NEW   LIST   BEFORE   PURCHASING. .« 


FACTORIES    AND    WARBROOMS: 

471-477   Tremont    St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


BRANCHES : 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  208  State  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  918  Arcb  St. 

AGENCIES  : 
SAN     FRANCISCO,   CAL.,  |  LEICESTER,    ENGLAND, 

OSCAR  FOSS,  841  lission  Street,   i    TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  &  HOBSOH. 

S-ly 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TISDELL  &  WHITTELSEY, 

Hhoiograjhic  lidruments 

;    .•  APPURTENANCES.    : 


*     ^  T.  St  inL.  --     * 

Detective  or  Hand  Camera, 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  INSTRUMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


STEHEOPnGOHS  a 
1616  LflHTEBHS. 

OXVHVDROGEN  APPARATUS. 

*TTENTIOM  CALLED  TO  OUR  NEW  STEOE- 


PHrllcular  tMeallou  glt-oD  lo 

SPECIAL    APPARATUS. 


TISDELL   &   WHITTELSEY, 

ISO   Fulton   Street,    NEW    YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A.    S.    ALOE    &    CO., 

I-IEADqyART£RS    FOR    ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Outfits.     Promptness  a  Leading  Feature. 

B«st  Goods  in  the  Market  at  bottom  Prioss 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Printing,  Developing,  and  Enlarging  for  Amateurs. 

k.  S.  ALOE  &  CO.,    -    -    415  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS. 


3-6t 


Incorporated  January,  1800.  Paid  in  Capital,  $50,000.00. 

THE  ALLEN  &  ROWELL  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Allen  &  Rowell  \  kLS?- 


Bromide  Paper. 


AL8U, 


Stripping   plates   d^d  all  ©apboip  ^atepials. 


OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  25  WINTER  ST., 


BOSTON,    MASS. 


Any  Photographer^  desiring  to  purchase  a  right  to  our  Enameling 

Process,  ^^'    ^f  Patent^  36o^gog^   who  will  send  us   two   unmounted^ 

untoned^  cabinet-size  Photos^  with  cards^  we  will  return  them  Elegantly 

Enameled^  with  Jinc  tones  that  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  method 

of  finish.      This  offer  is  for  30  days  only. 
Address, 

THE  PHELPS  ENAMELING  CO., 

N08.  307,  809,  311  East  2d  Street,   -    -   MUSCATINE,  IOWA. 

8— It 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMEHA    FULLY    EXTENDED 


PARTIALLY    FOLDED.  FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modified  Ensrl'sli  Pjitlerii  and  is  the  most 
ompact  camera  in  market,  the  6^x8^  being  but  z^  inches  thick  when  folded 
nd  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO., 

IT  to  M>y  Pwil»r  in  Photo.  SnppliM.  ROCheSter,    N.    Y. 
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Our  Illustration. 

X  pii'^tMitin;/  o!ic  t'xainplo  from  tin*  many  wliicli  Mr.  Fniiik  M.  Sut.-IilT.*, 
*j     ef  Wliit'-v.  England,  exliJiitcd  ut  the  Phii;ul<*lphi:t  K\hil)i:ioii  lasl  \Mjir, 
\\(    jiio   ;»k'iis('(t   to   note  the  n  aural   po^ini^  ami  i^roiipiii«j:  tliiit   i'-    >(> 

•  '.:<•(.•. .'il<»   in  ^'I'mU'r  tho  Ca|)stan,"  a^  well  aUo  tlio  sofpsc&s  ami  <ii>i>i'.  '-^s 
'■I'-  I  :i[nu'ai^  to  porva(I(j  all  of  IiIn  work, 

!'l  «•  unni[>  is  an'aiig<*(.l  on  a  wharf,  the  twirls  aUraet   tin-  ev-'  as   IIp'  lu'.  f 

>'   i«*ri   of    uiti-rt'at,  th''H  appears  naturally  to  llir  vi»*\v  the  li;.'  ue  of  j*  m-.u 

!•   •i.Miu':  off  in  Un*  distance,  which  i;ra<lu.tlly  leads  the  eye  out  of  (ho  pi^'ti  r-  ; 

.1  >  'ly  :''l>l>y  eoniMiiation.     At  our  rr4Ui'>t  Mr.  SiitclilTo  t^  lis  how  lie  eauM* 

■»  UKiK(».  tl.e  picture,  in.the.'-e  words:      **I  liad  seen  the  ^^Irl-  tln-re  the    ni^hl 

•ir.      I    touk    it  j'ist  as  it  wa>  j^/ttiuii  <lark,  ahout  half  past   -.  ven,  one 

.«•     -jn -'s  exenijju.      1   made  the  otIs  i)roinise  to  g:"   there  ai'ain  wllli  their 

•'A  -m;  '  a-    sooi*   as    ihe\   left    woik  the  next  dav.      When  'Urv  cana,'  and   I 

-''"ltd    tie  camera,   a  ciowd  of  hoys  soon   ijathej«'d   arouiul   and    seemed 

V,\  '   V  \i)  }-poil  the  picture  l-y  makinii'  remarks  and  thi-owin;/  shells  and  diit   at 

'  -.tit  i-^.      Tin   hoys  wi  re  all  ;_;ot  rid  of  hy  X'tii'i;^  them  off   for  a   r.'iee,  for 

'  .•     Huny.  to   the   other  end  of  the  pier  and   hack."      Mr.   Sulclltle   looked 

'\"     I'le   ground  in  'idvance  hefore  takinn  the  [lictun-,  and  le^^orted  to  simple 

It    •iliet'xe  rm  aiir^  to  seciu'c  (piiet  when   he  was   ready  to  proceed.      l^>th  o! 

■    '^e.  ^*iii^^i  ^" 'ons  are  pra<'tical.  and  sh()'ild  !)•'  la  eded  hy  all  sincc'ie  amateurs. 

•  !•    h;..-N   th"    rure    faculty   of    [)roducinij;   artistic  pholo;4rapli^  which  are   also 

'■'ih<'allv  fauUU.ss.      lie  was  (/ue  of  the  diploma  taker's  at   the  exh'Mtion. 
I '  J  l>late  nas  pioduced   l»y  the   Mo->s   Knc'ravin;^  Company. 
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Our  Illustration. 

'N  presenting  one  example  from  the  many  which  Mr.  Frank  M.  Suteliffe, 
Til  of  Whitby,  England,  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  last  year, 
we  are  pleased  to  note  the  natural  posing  and  grouping  that  is  so 
noticeable  in  '^  Under  the  Capstan,"  as  well  also  the  softness  and  crispness 
which  appears  to  pervade  all  of  his  work. 

The  group  is  arranged  on  a  wharf,  the  girls  attract  the  eye  as  the  chief 
object  of  interest,  then  appears  naturally  to  the  view  the  figure  of  a  man 
looking  off  in  the  distance,  which  gradually  leads  the  eye  out  of  the  picture  ; 
a  very  happy  combination.  At  our  request  Mr.  Suteliffe  tells  how  he  came 
to  make  the  picture,  in  these  words:  ^'I  had  seen  the  girls  there  the  night 
before.  I  took  it  just  as  it  was  getting  dark,  about  half  past  seven,  one 
summer's  evening.  I  made  the  girls  promise  to  go  there  again  with  their 
'work*  as  soon  as  they  left  work  the  next  day.  When  they  came  and  I 
arranged  the  camera,  a  crowd  of  boys  soon  gathered  around  and  seemed 
likely  to  spoil  the  picture  by  making  remarks  and  throwing  shells  and  dirt  at 
my  sitters.  The  boys  were  all  got  rid  of  by  setting  them  off  for  a  race,  for 
one  penny,  to  the  other  end  of  the  pier  and  back."  Mr.  Suteliffe  looked 
over  the  ground  in  advance  before  taking  the  picture,  and  resorted  to  simple 
but  effective  means  to  secure  quiet  when  he  was  rieady  to  proceed.  Both  of 
these  suggestions  are  practical,  and  should  be  heeded  by  all  sincere  amateurs. 
He  has  the  rare  faculty  of  producing  artistic  photographs  which  are  also 
technically  faultless.  He  was  one  of  the  diploma  takers  at  the  exhibition. 
The  plate  was  produced  by  the  Moss  Engraving  Company. 


The   AUERICAN   A.UATSIIR   Fbotograpber. 

:o  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  West  Indies. 

By  GBORas  Bdlloci:. 
[CoaUDUsd  from  Page  12S  or  Number  (.] 
Rap !     Rap ! 

I  tbat  you,  ateward?  Come  in.  I'll  take  tbe  coffee  right  here, 
we  reached  Port  Royal  yet?    What?    Just  coming  to  anchor  oft 

y  slipping  on  the  conventional  early  morning  costume  (permisBi- 
before  seven)  I  joined  numerous  of  my  fellow- passengers  who 
id  me,  and  who  were  intently  watching  a  small  boat,  containing 
)fflcer,  tbat  was  being  swiftly  rowed  toward  us.  Tbe  mist  of 
ng  was  slowly  dissolving  in  the  rays  of  tbe  rising  sun,  and  our 
BurronndingB  gradually  extending.  Way  off  across  tbe  bay  was 
estle<l  at  the  foot  of  bigb  monntains,  whose  tope  were  still  hidden 
s. 

ng  the  "  Moselle,"  at  Kingston,  we  passed  through  tbe  custom 
lUt  difficulty,  were  soon  seated  in  a  one-horse  conveyance  and 
igh  the  narrow,  badly  paved  streets  to  the  Myrtle  Bank  Hotel. 
liable  to  be  favorably  impressed  with  Kingston  upon  your  first 
ic  buildings,  mostly  frame,  are  sadly  lacking  in  architectural 
act  are  unattractive  and  not  in  the  best  condition  possible.  Tbe 
lot  kept  very  clean,  and  the  sidewalks  are  very  irregular,  varying 
'om  one  to  four  feet  above  the  street,  and  frequently  narrow, 
in  has  met  with  misfortune,  having  been  partially  destroyed  by 
separate  occasions.  Tbe  last  fire,  December  11,  1883,  destroyed 
undred  houses,  tbe  greater  part  of  the  business  quarter.  We 
many  of  tbe  same  characteiistics  that  had  interested  us  at  the 
s — the  patient  little  burros  trudging  along  with  paniers  filled  with 
f,  the  lithe  and  erect  negro  women  carrying  on  their  turbaued 
>ts  filled  with  rich  tropical  fruit,  and  not  the  most  excellent  of 
modations. 
(called,  from  tbe  Indian  Xaymaca,  "Tbe  Land  of  Streams  "), 
icovery  by  Columbus,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  till 
15,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  at  one  time  was  tbe 
ant  English  colony.  Tbe  island  lies  90  miles  south  of  Cuba,  and 
I  long  aud  49  miles  wide  in  its  greatest  extent.  The  celebrated 
ains  (having  sn  elevation  of  7.360  feet)  form  tbe  eastern  part  of 
:  crosses  tbe  island,  overshadow  Kingston,  and  furuisbes  a  pictur- 
rround  to  the  city.  Up  in  the  gorges  of  these  mountains  rise 
reams  that  Row  down  across  the  plain,  and  give  to  Jamaica  tbat 
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abundance  of  water  that  keeps  the  country  looking  so  fresh,  green,  and 

luxuriant.     It  is  through  one  of  these  gorges  tbat  the  Rio  Cobre  flows,  and 

a  roadwaj,  running  for  three  or  four  miles  alongside  of  the  river,  is  called 
the  Bog  Walk.  One  of  our 
excursions  was  to  this  beau- 
tiful valley.  Taking  the 
railway  that  runs  to  Ewar- 
ton,  we  Heft  the  train  at 
Bog  Walk  Station,  then  by 
carriages  through  the  gorge, 
with  the  wild  tropical  foli- 
age overhead,  rocks  and  wa- 
ter at  our  feet,  glimpses  of 
the  blue  sky  through  the . 
tops  of  the  palm  trees.  It 
was  indeed  a  charming  drive 
back  to  Spanish  Town, 
where  we  boarded  the  traiu 
Thb  Boo  Walk.  returning  to  Kingston. 

The  present  population  of  Jamaica  is  about  580,000 ;  of  these  perhaps 

15,000  are  white,  about  10,000  or  12,000  coolies,  and  the  remainder  negroes. 

Thirteen  seaports  furnish  harbors  where  ships  may  load  up  with  sugar,  rum, 

coffee,  cinchona,  and  fruits,  which  are  the  principal  exports. 

Sugar  is  the  main  product  of   the   country,  and  most  of   the  resulting 

molasses     is    distilled    into    the    celebrated    Jamaica    rum.       From    the 

north  side  of  the  island  great  quantities  of   bananas  are  shipped  to  the 

United  States.     Along  the  coast 

line    cocoanut   palms    seem    to 

flourish,    and    the  fertile  plain, 

sloping  gradually  upward  till  it 

reaches  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, is  covered  with  vivid  green 

patches   of  sugar  cane.      Then 

about  the  base  of  the  mountains 

are   found   banana    plantations 

and  coffee  groves. 

At   a  distance   of    fourteen 

miles  from  Kingston,  up  the  side 

of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation 

of  4000  feet,  lies  the  cantonment 
.  t.T  ■,  i_  »i.         u'i  A  Cluster  of  Cocoamuts. 

of  Newcastle,  where  the  white 

troops  of  the  West  Indian  regiment  are  quartered.     To  reach  it  you  take 
a  carriage  ride  for  nine  miles  to  Gordontown,  and  then  Ave  miles  ou  horse- 
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back  up  the  valley  of  the  Hope  river.  The  black  troops  of  the  same 
regiment,  a  striking  bod}*  of  men,  wearing  the  brilliant  Zouave  uniform,  are 
quartered  just  outside  of  the  town. 

Our  stay  in  Kingston  was  necessarily,  much  to  our  regret,  very  brief. 
It  was  our  desire  to  go  from  Jamaica  to  Cuba,  but  we  learned  upon  our 
arrival  at  Kingston  that  there  was  no  steam  connection  whatever  with  Cuba. 
We  then  endeavored  to  charter  a  sailing  vessel,  telegraphing  to  several  of 
the  other  seaports^  but  without  success.  We  had  almost  given  up  all  hope 
of  reaching  Cuba,  when  we  found  a  Canadian  schooner  that  had  just  un- 
loaded a  cargo  of  salt  fish,  and  was  about  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  sugar 
and  molasses.  Upon  interviewing  the  captain,  we  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  charter  us  the  vessel,  carry  us  to  Cienfuegos,  and  get  his  cargo  there. 

We  were  up  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  Kingston, 
buying  ice,  poultry,  meats,  vegetables,  quantities  of  fruit,  apolinaris,  soda, 
and  other  liquids — enough  for  a  ten-days'  cruise,  for  we  were  uncertain  as  to 
how  long  a  voyage  the  four-hundred  mile  cruise  to  Cienfuegos  would  be,  and 
we  desired  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Numerous  other  articles,  pillows,  rugs, 
(the  Fred  E.  Cox,  our  85  foot  schooner,  only  had  one  bed),  crockery,  table 
ware,  linen,  etc.,  were  required,  in  obtaining  all  of  which  we  were  kindly 
aided  by  a  citizen  of  Jamaica,  who  not  only  manufactured  ice,  sugar,  distilled 
rum,  but  owned  a  grocery  and  drug  store,  and  also  managed  a  dry  goods  es- 
tablishment. The  American  Consul  also  assisted  us  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  having  our  passports  indorsed  by  the  Spanish  Consul. 

At  last  passengers,  supplies,  and  the  pilot  were  aboard,  we  were  ready  to 
get  under  way.  (In  reading  about  Jamaica  in  a  guide-book,  I  was  informed 
that'* the  sea-breeze  blows  with  unvarying  regularity  from  the  south-east, 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  and  continues  till  about  4  p.m.")  Well,  it  forgot  to 
blow  on  this  day,  and  we  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  being  slowly  broiled 
by  the  hot  tropical  sun,  as  we  paced  the  deck  whistling  for  that  longed-for 
breeze.  It  was  then  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  grand  sweep- 
ing curve  of  Kingston  Harbor,  formed  by  a  long  arm  of  land  projecting  out 
from  the  shore  and  curving  around  to  the  westward,  having  on  its  extreme 
end  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Early  in  the  afternoon  our  patience  was 
rewarded  by  a  few  gentle  zephyrs  that  came  stealing  across  the  bay,  and  we 
were  soon  gliding  slowly  over  the  waters  of  this  inland  sea,  toward  the  old 
town  of  Port  Royal,  the  original  capital  of  the  island. 

Many  years  ago,  before  the  earthquake  of  1692,  it  is  reputed  to  have  been 
the  finest  town  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  that  time  the  headquarters  of  the 
roving  buccaneers  and  the  store-house  for  their  rich  plunder.  Earthquakes, 
a  hurricane,  and  two  fires  have  sadly  demoralized  the  old  town.  Soon  after 
we  had  cleared  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  wind  steadil}^  increased  until  we 
had  a  whole  sail  breeze,  and  with  the  lee  rail  buried  in  the  now  foaming  sea, 
every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  we  went  merrily  on  our  way. 
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This  was   delightful,  and  when    dinner  was  served  we  went  below  in 
great  spirits,  bnt  when  in  the  cabin  a.  most  peculiar  odor  became  very  per- 
ceptible.    Captain,  what  in 
the  world  is  it? 

"  Wall,  you  know  I  took 
molasses  up  on  my  last 
trip,  and  came  down  with 
a  cai^  of  salt  pork  and 
fisb.  I  guess  the  bilge  is 
getting  stirred  up  a  little." 
"Well,  I  should  say  it 
was  !  "  But  fortunately  we 
lived  on  deck,  and  only 
retired  to  the  cabin  at  night 
(where,  rolled  up  in  our 
mgs,  we  rested  on  an  old 
Bail   spread  on   the  floor), 

and  did  not  mind  the  salt  On  Boakd  or  the  Schookkb. 

pork  and  molasses  combination. 

The  two  days  following  we  were  favored  with  all  the  wind  we  wanted 
(one  night  more  than  we  desired),  so  our  voyage  was  a  speedy  one,  and  on 
the  third  day  we  had  Cuba  plainly  in  view,  but  although  we  made  every 
effort,  could  not  reach  the  entrance  to  Cienfuegos  harbor  before  sunset.  You 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  a  Cuban  harbor  after  sunset.  So  the  F.  E.  Cox 
was  hove  too  for  the  night  a  few  miles  off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  we 
hoping  that  we  might  sail  in  early  the  next  morning.  Though  so  near  to  port, 
we  found  ourselves  the  next  day  drifting  with  the  tide  further  and  further 
away.  The  prospect  of  reaching  port  that  night  was  about  given  up, 
when  we  noticed  a  ripple  on  the  water  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  we 
knew  that  a  breeze  was  coming.  It  reached  us  just  in  time  to  allow  us  to 
enter  through  the  narrow  opening  to  the  harbor,  as  the  sun  was  making  prep- 
arations to  retire  for  the  night  in  the  west.  When,  after  a  five-mile  sail 
across  the  bay,  we  dropped  our  anclior  close  to  the  docks  of  the  town,  we 
were  visited  by  the  medical  and  customs  officers,  who  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised when  our  party  of  six  and  the  crew  lined  up  on  deck  for  inspection. 
As  soon  as  possible  we  landed  on  shore  and  gladly  sought  rest  at  the  Hotel 
Union,  Cienfuegos.  This  is  the  main  sea-port  on  the  south  coast,  and  is  con- 
Dect«d  with  Havana  by  rail ;  the  other  notable  sea-port  on  the  south  being 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  steamer. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  West  India  Islands,  being  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  although  narrow, — named  by  some  "  The  Queen  of 
the  Antilles."  Havana,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  about  250,000,  is 
tbe  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indies.     We  made  an  early  start  in 
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leaving  Cienfiiegos  by  train  for  Havana.  It  was  necessary  to  make  several 
changes  of  care,  and  it  is  an  all-day  ride.  The  country  passed  througb  was 
flat  and  rather  tame.  Miles  of  sugar  cane  and  rows  of  palm  trees  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  landscape.  Besides  those  cities  already  mentioned,  two 
others,  Cardenas,  100  miles  east  of  Havana,  and  Matanzas,  65  miles  east  on 
the  coast,  are  in  a  Bourishing  condition.  It  is  at  the  latter  that  you  leave 
the  train,  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Ynmnri,  and  the  Caves  of  Bellamar.  and 
if  yon  do  so,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ride  in  the  national  vehicle  of 
Cuba,  the  voldjtte.  It  is  a  two-wbceled  trap  with  very  long  shafts,  built 
to  carry  two  passengers.  One  horse  is  hitched  between  the  shafts,  another 
to  an  extra  eiugle-tree  alongside,  and  ridden  by  the  driver. 

The  railway  terminates 
opposite  Havana  and  you 
are  ferried  about  a  mile 
across  the  bay,  which  gives 
you  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
mire the  excellent  land- 
locked harbor  that  is  en- 
tered through  a  narrow 
channel,  with  the  light- 
house, Mortx)  Castle,  and 
the  heights  of  La  Cabaua 
on  the  left,  and  the  fort 
of  La  Funta  on  the  right. 
We  found  the  hotels  very 
good  at  Havana,  the  res- 
taurants excellent,  and  the 
shop  windows  full  of  bright, 
attractive  goods,  such  as 
silks,  fans,  etc. 

The  architecture  is  far 
ahead  of  that  of  any  other 

West  Indian  town,  and  the  Smatn  Scbne,  Havan*. 

streets,  although  often  narrow,  are  well  paved.  The  Cubans  are  not  with- 
out excellent  theatres,  and  you  buy  your  tickets  for  each  act.  So  you 
try  the  first  act,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  can  go  somewhere  else.  Bull 
lights  and  cock  fighting  are  the  principal  Sunday  amusements,  and  are 
usually  quite  well  attended.  Tobacco  and  sugar  are  the  main  exports  of 
Cuba,  and  a  visit  to  a  cigar  factory  is  one  of  the  sights,  if  you  are  a  smoker, 
you  revel  in  ;  the  best. of  cigars  at  almost  half  the  price  you  pay  for  them  in 
the  States. 

One  quite  noticeable  feature  of  life  in  Cuba  is  the  interest  in  the  Havana 
lottery.     You  are  importuned  at  every  step  to  buy  a  ticket, — men,  women, 
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aod  youDg  children  have  them  for  aale.  You  are  also  startled  by  the  Cubao 
money.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  mutilated  Ameriean  silver  coin  was  here 
in  circulation,  and  it  does  not  make  any  differeuce  how  many  holes  are 
punched  in  them.  The  Cu- 
ban paper  money  yon  can 
buy  by  the  yard  at  the  bank, 
a  paper  dollar  being  worth 
but  forty  cents  in  Americao 
silver,  while  American  gold 
is  at  a  premium,  as  it  is  also 
in  Venezuela.  In  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  that  we  visited, 
one  is  struck  by  the  peculiar 
method  there  employed  of 
keeping  aceounts,  and  the 
ditticulty  in  the  reckoning 
required.  This  arises  from 
a  custom  (for  which  we  were 

Pdbuc  SqoA«,  Havana.  ^^''^    """^^^    ^    *'^<^    »"y 

good  reason)  of  stating  all 
prices  and  making  all  reckonings,  even  in  the  various  branches  of  the  colo- 
nitil  bank,  in  dollars  and  cenfa,  while  all  the  money  is  EogUah,  £,  S.,D., 
excepting  certain  paper  bills,  about  the  size  of  our  own,  of  denominations 
ranging  from  11.00  upwards;  and  these  bills  by  the  way  are  only  good 
for  their  face  value  on  the  island  where  they  are  issued.  So  the  traveler 
should  always  ask  at  the  colonial  bank  for  (English)  gold  and  silver  when 
obtaining  money  on  his  letter  of  credit,  circular  notes,  or  New  York  draft. 
(American  silver  is  not  acceptable,  although  American  gold  will  be  taken.) 

The  great  bother  of  using  one  kind  uf  money,  and  stating  all  prices,  mak- 
ing out  all  bills  in  another  system  of  money  (just  as  troublesome  for  the  English- 
man as  the  American)  is  best  illustrated  by  an  example.  You  are  told  at  a  shop 
that  the  price  of  an  article  you  wish  to  purchase  is  97.25.  You  thereupon, 
after  much  mental  wear  and  tear,  proceed  to  count  out  from  your  purse 
£1,  10s.,  2d.,  and  ha'penny  (the  pound  being  always  reckoned  at  S4.80,  the 
sbilling  at  24  cents,  and  the  penny  at  2  cents).  The  most  desirable  form  in 
which  a  traveler  can  carry  bis  money  is  in  a  letter  of  credit  on  London,  being 
far  the  best  in  the  English  colonies,  and  in  New  York  drafts  which  can 
usually  be  more  advantageously  used  in  the  Spanish  American  countries. 
Thus  provided,  with  perhaps  a  little  American  and  Eughsh  gold  in  one's 
purse  for  an  emergency,  and  being  always  careful  to  get  rid  of  the  peculiar 
money  of  one  country  before  entering  another,  we  can  travel  through  them  all 
with  little  loss. 

The  climate  of  the  West  ludies  is  a  mild  one,  and  divided  into  two  sea- 
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sons,  the  dry  season  being  from  the  middle  of  November  until  May,  with 
bright,  clear  days,  blue  sky,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  76°  to  80*^  Fah. 
Consequently  one  should  provide  themselves  with  light  clothing,  although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  very  much  with  you,  for  you  can  obtain  very  gocKl 
clothes  at  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  Jamaica,  at  very  reasonable  prices  ;  also 
hats,  shoes,  and  all  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  are  brought 
directly  from  England.  The  ladies  will  find  very  good  dressmakers  and  will 
especially  enjoy  shopping  in  Havana. 

After  an  enjoyable  visit  at  Havana  we  departed  for  Mexico,  and  in  a 
future  number  I  hope  to  relate  our  experience  in  that  interesting  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hand  Cameras. 

No.  2. 
Bt  W.  H.  Burbank. 

THE  F.   D.  Q.   CAMEBA. 

NOTHER  recent  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  family  of  hand  cameras  is 
the  P.  D.  Q.  which  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  assure  us  means  nothing  more  formidable  than  '*  Photography  Done 
Quickly."  It  is  designed  for  4x5  plates  or  films,  and  its  external  dimensions 
are  11x7^x6  inches.  Its  weight  is  4^  pounds.  The  box  is  neatly  and 
substantially  made,  covered  with  black  leather,  and  the  outside  metal  trim- 
mings are  oxydized.  Both  the  front  and  back  of  the  box  are  readily 
removable  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  camera  on  a  tripod  for  long  exposures. 
In  this  case  it  can  be  mounted  either  on  the  side  or  the  bottom  for  horizontal 
or  vertical  pictures. 

The  shutter  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  consisting  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  with  an  oblong  opening  revolving  in  front  of  the  lens  on  a  pivot  at  its 
apex.  The  actuating  power  is  a  spring  coiled  about  the  pin  at  the  apex. 
Both  ends  of  the  spring  engage  on  studs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shutter, 
which  can  thus  be  set  by  turning  the  setting  lever  without  opening  the 
shutter.  The  release  is  by  means  of  a  push-button  and  lever.  Provision  is 
made  for  time  exposures  with  the  shutter,  and  the  speed  is  regulated  by  the 
distance  over  which  the  setting  lever  is  moved. 

The  focusing  lever  and  scale  are  on  the  side  of  the  box ;  the  scale  is 
graduated  for  distances  ranging  from  ^ve  to  three  hundred  feet.  The  lens  is 
an  achromatic  single,  fitted  with  a  revolving  diaphragm  and  gives  good 
results  in  pure  landscape  work.  The  plate  holders,  which  are  of  novel 
design,  are  inserted  m  place  through  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  box. 
Separate  holders  arc  provided  for  films.  The  ground  glass  frame  is  not 
removed  when  the  holder  is  inserted,  the  latter  being  slipped  between  the 
focusing  frame  and  the  back  of  the  camera.  The  price  is  $20.00  with  one 
plate  or  film  holder. 
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Messrs.  Tisdell  &  Whittelsey  manufacture  a  band  camera  of  the  higher 
grade  which  has  several  excellent  features.  In  ontnard  appearance  the  box 
tliflfers  little  fram  the  ordinary  type,  being  a  leather- cove  red  box  about 
'10x7xG  inches.  None  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  are  visible  on  the 
untsidc  of  the  box.  Focusing  is  effected  by  turning  a  milled-liead  screw 
inside,  and  the  exposure  is  made  by  means  of  a  bulb  held  in  the  hand,  or  by 
pressing  a  concealed  lever  on  the  top  of  the  camera.  The  Ions  is  a  Gundlach 
Rectilinear  and  its  performance  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Six  plate  or  film 
holders  pack  snugly  away  inside,  or  a  roll  holder  may  be  used.  The  shutter, 
shown  in  the  cut,  is  of  original  design  and  works  well. 

To  set  the  shutter  the  lever  A  is  pushed 
towards  the  finder  C.     B  is  the  release  which 
connects  with  a  push  button  concealed  in  the 
top  of  the  camera.    D  is  the  time  detent.     For 
time  exposures  it  is  pushed  down  to  its  stop. 
O  is  the  tension  spring.     Its  action  may  be 
quickened  by  bringing    its   upper  end    nearer 
the  finder.     For  ordinary  work  I  have  found 
the  slowest  to  give  the  best  results.     For  time 
exposures  the  spring  is  placed  at  the  pin  near- 
est the  side  of  the  box,  the  detent  D  is  pushed 
down  to  its  stop,  and  the  tube  of  the  bulb 
inserted  in  the  small  bole  in  the  side  of  the  camera.     Sufficient  pressure 
is  then  applied  to  the  bulb  t«  hold  the  shutter  open.    The  shutter  closes 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.     The  box  is  well  made  and  I  have  found 
it  reliable  in  its  working. 

THE   D088EKT. 

This  camera  is  identical  with  the  Ferret,  which  was  deBcribe<1  in  my 
former  paper. 

THE    HAWEEITB. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  hand  cameras  of  last  season,  and  the 
improvements  which  have  been  added  by  the  Blair  Company  will  undoubt- 
edly give  it  a  large  sale  during  the  coming  seasou. 

As  now  manufactured  the  only  piece  of  mechanism  projecting  beyond  the 
neat  leather- covered  case  is  the  focusing  pinion  bead.  The  shutter  is  of  the 
safety  type  and  is  set  at  any  degree  of  speed  by  one  turn  of  a  revolving 
plate  at  the  side  of  the  box.  The  shutter  has  an  attachment  for  time  expos- 
ures. The  finders,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  of  large  size  and  good  illum- 
ination. The  focusing  arrangement  is  exceedingly  convenient.  Either  plates, 
films,  or  the  roll-holder  may  be  used  as  desired.  The  dimensions  of  tlie  box 
are  7x7x12  inches,  and  it  is  furnished  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $50, 
according  to  the  finish  and  lens  desired. 


ITS  Thb  Auebicak  Ahatbur  Photographer. 

As  an  all-rouod  box  equally  well  adapted  for  time  or  quick  exposures 
with  glass  plates,  cut  fllms,  or  the  roll-holder,  the  Hawkeye  will  be  a  leader 
during  1890.     It  is  well  made  in  every  respect.     The  location  of  the  working 


Fig.  1. 
mechanism  is  convenient,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cuts.     Figure  1 
is  a  representation  of  the  box  fitted  with  the  roll-holder,  showing  the  revolv- 
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iDg  setting- plate  for  the  shutter  and  the  push-button  release  on  the  top,  the 
numbered  speed-indicator  on  the  side  and  the  head  of  the  focusing  pinion 
at  the  back.  Figure  2  shows  the  camera  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  time 
exposures,  with  the  sliding  door  removed  for  inspecting  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass.  Mj  own  trials  of  the  Hawkeye  have  been  uniformly  satis- 
factory, but  I  would  advise  intending  purchasers  to  order  a  good  rectilinear 
lens  substituted  for  the  single  landscape  sent  out  with  the  cheaper  grade. 
This,  although  an  excellent  single,  is  not  so  good  in  performance  as  a  higher 
priced  doublet,  and  it  is  true  economy  in  purchasing  a  camera  of  any  kind 
to  invest  in  a  good  lens.  In  shutter  work  this  is  extremely  important  in 
order  to  secure  good  definition  and  brilliant  illumination. 


The   Silver    Printing   Bath. 

By  Charlbs  L.  Mitchbll,  M.D. 
[Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.] 

'N  the  sensitizing  of  paper  for  the  purposes  of  photographic  printing 
the  exciting  or  sensitizing  bath  is  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  process,  hence  a  few  notes  concerning  its  preparation  and  pres- 
ervation may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  usual  method  of  making  paper  of  any  kind  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light  is,  after  having  previously  impregnated  it  (or  '*  salted  "  it,  as  it  is  termed) 
with  an  alkaline  chloride,  to  float  it  for  a  varying  length  of  time  on  a  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate.  This  solution  is  called  the  silver  ^'  bath,"  and  con- 
sists of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other 
substances,  the  strength  of  the  solution  varying  from  35  to  60  or  70  grains 
of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce.  The  precise  strength  necessary  to  produce  the 
best  results  depends  upon  the  amount  of  chloride  used  in  Baiting  the  paper, 
but  for  the  several  brands  of  paper  now  found  in  the  market,  both  plain  and 
albuminized,  a  strength  of  50  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  fluid  ounce  of 
water  will  be  found  to  be  a  safe  average. 

Silver  baths  may  be  divided  according  to  their  composition  into  three 
classes. 

The  first  class  comprises  such  formula;  as  direct  the  use  of  only  the  silver 
nitrate  and  water.  A  bath  made  according  to  this  plan,  and  containing  from 
50  to  60  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce,  is  used  at  the  present  time  by 
a  large  number  of  professional  photographers,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
excellent  results.  It  is  not  apt  to  discolor  with  use,  and  by  occasional  purifi- 
cation, as  afterwards  to  be  described,  will  last  for  a  long  time.  It  should  be 
kept  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction,  as  the  presence  of  free  acid  would  be  apt 
to  act  injuriously  on  the  paper.  This  can  be  done  by  the  occasional  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or,  still  better,  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong 
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solution  pf  Bodic  carbonate.  The  resulting  precipitate  of  silver  carbonate 
soon  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  tends  to  keep  the  bath  clear  by 
carrying  down  with  it  any  floating  organic  matter. 

The  second  class  is  represented  by  the  old  ammonio-nitrate  bath.  This 
was  formerly  in  great  favor  among  photographers,  and,  although  to  a  large 
extent  superseded,  still  has  some  great  advantages,  particularly  when  used 
in  the  preparation  of  silver  prints  on  plain  paper.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : 
The  silver  nitrate  is  first  dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water ;  two-thirds 
of  this  solution  is  then  placed  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  strong  ammonia  added 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver  at  first  formed  is  com- 
pletely dissolved ;  the  remaining  third  of  the  solution  is  now  added,  and  as 
this  causes  a  slight  precipitate  again,  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  added 
cautiously,  drop  by  drop,  until  this  precipitate  is  just  re-dissolved.  Although 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  and  deepening  the  intensity  of  the 
prints,  this  bath  is  apt  to  more  easily  discolor  with  use  than  the  previous 
bath,  owing  to  the  separation  of  free  organic  matter  and  albumen  from  the 
paper.  For  prints  on  plain  paper,  however,  it  is  particularly  adapted,  and 
will  give  results  not  equaled  by  any  other  method,  the  prints  having  a  rich 
velvety  appearance.     Paper  sensitized  on  this  bath  does  not  need  to  be  fumed. 

The  third  class  comprises  baths  which,  in  addition  to  the  silver  nitrate, 
contain  also  an  alkaline  nitrate,  such  as  the  ammonium,  sodium,  or  potassium 
salts.  These  salts  act  as  absorbents  of  free  chlorine,  and  also  serve  to 
prevent  the  paper  from  becoming  excessively  dry  in  hot  weathei*.  The 
following  formula  may  serve  as  a  type. 

Silver  nitrate, 60  grains. 

Ammonium  or  sodium  nitrate, 00  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Render  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  soda,  or  with  ammonia.  A  few 
grains  alum  are  also  sometimes  added  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  blisters. 
This  bath  gives  excellent  results  with  albumen  paper,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
probably  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  preceding  formulte.  For  plain  silver 
prints  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  ammonio-uitratc  bath,  and  the  prints  seem  to 
lose  considerable  strength  during  the  preliminary  washings  before  toning. 
Paper  sensitized  in  this  bath  also  requires  to  be  fumed  before  printing. 

In  sensitizing  albumen  paper  in  these  different  baths,  the  paper  should 
always  be  '*  floated,**  as  it  is  termed,  an  operation  sufliiciently  familiar  to  all 
photographers  to  require  no  description.  Plain  paper  may  be  either  '*  floated  ** 
or  the  paper  may  be  laid  flat  on  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  sensi- 
tizing solution  applied  to  the  salted  side  by  means  of  a  clean  swab  of  cotton 
flannel,  or  a  camel's  hair  brush.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  paper 
sensitized  in  either  a  bath  of  the  first  or  the  third  class  should  always  be 
fumed  ;  with  those  of  the  second  class  it  is  not  necessary.  In  printing,  also, 
the   sensitized  paper  from  the  former  must  be  printed  much  more  deeply, 
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as  they  seem  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  intensity  in  the  subsequent  washings. 
In  the  preparation  of  plain  silver  prints  with  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath,  the 
writer  has  found  such  a  small  percentage  of  silver  in  the  wash  waters  that 
but  a  slight  reaction  would  be  given  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  silver,  thus 
showing  that  nearly  all  of  the  silver  salt  remained  fixed  in  the  paper,  and 
consequently  tended  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  print. 

Having  now  briefly  discussed  the  different  forms  of  the  silver  sensitizing 
bath,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  its  care  and  preparation.  First, 
as  every  sheet  of  paper  sensitized  robs  the  bath  of  so  much  silver,  its  loss 
must  be  made  good,  or  in  a  short  time  the  bath  will  cease  to  work  properly. 
The  bath  must  therefore  be  s^'engthened  from  time  to  time,  and  this  is  gener- 
ally done  after  each  day's  work  by  adding  an  amount  of  fresh  nitrate  of  silver 
corresponding  to  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the  bath,  thus  maintaining  it 
of  a  uniform  strength.     The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  about  fifty  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  for  each  sheet  of  paper  sensitized,  and  if  the  amount  of  silver 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  sheets  used  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drams  of 
water  and  added  to  the  bath,  and  then  the  bath  exposed  to  the  light  for  a 
while,  it  will  continue  to  work  satisfactorily  for  a  long  time.     The  hydrom- 
eter is  also  used  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  bath,  it  sinking  to  cer- 
tain marks  corresponding  to  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  each 
ounce  of  the  solution.    This  answers  very  well  for  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
in  pure  water,  but  as  the  bath  soon  becomes  contaminated  with  soluble  salts 
and  organic  matter,  the  density  of  the  solution  increases,  and  the  readings  of 
the  hydronoetcr  in  consequence  soon  become  incorrect.     The  chief  source  of 
contamination  to  the  bath  is  from  organic  impurities  carried  into  it  from  the 
paper,  in  time  causing  a  brownish  or  reddish  discoloration  of  the  solution. 
This  must  be  removed,  since  paper  floated  on  such  a  bath  is  unevenly  sensi- 
tized and  darkened.     Several  methods  of  purification  have  been  proposed. 
One  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of   kaolin  to  the  bath,  which  is  then  well 
shaken  up  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun.     The  organic  matter  is  carried 
down  by  the  kaolin  as  it  subsides,  and,   after  filtration,  the  bath  is  again 
ready  for  use.      Another  method  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of   a  strong 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  the  discolored  bath,  and  decompose 
the  organic  matter  by  its  oxidizing  properties.     This  is  immediate  in  its 
action,  and  quite  eflfective,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  of  introducing  extran- 
eous salts  into  the  bath.    Another  i)lan  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  still  better  a  small  pinch  of   salt,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  thus 
formed,  in  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  carries  all  impurities  with  it. 
The  best  method,  however,  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  set  the  bottle  containing  the  bath  in  strong 
sunlight.     The  action  of  the  sunlight  oxidizes  the  organic  matter,  and  the 
carbonate  of  silver  formed  carries  it  down  as  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle. 
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Should  it,  however,  be  found  impossible  to  purify  the  bath  by  this  means, 
the  next  resource  is  to  the  process  of  "  boiling  down,"  as  it  is  termed.  A 
porcelain  capsule,  or  still  better  an  enameled  iron  dish  of  convenient  size, 
having  been  procured,  the  refractory  bath  is  poured  into  it,  and  then  placed 
over  a  gas  stove  and  gently  boiled  down  to  dryness.  The  heat  is  then 
increased  until  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  com- 
pletely liquefied.  The  heat  is  continued  for  a  short  time  until  all  organic 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  carbonized,  and  then  stopped,  and  the  dish  and 
its  contents  allowed  to  cool,  the  latter  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  then  made  up  to  the  original  measure  of  the  bath  with  distilled 
water,  and  a  dram  or  two  of  fresh  silver  nitrate  added  to  make  up  for 
waste  and  loss. 

It  happens,  however,  in  course  of  time  that  the  silver  bath  becomes  so 
clogged  up  with  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  ammonium,  sodium  and  potassium 
chloride  and  nitrate,  resulting  from  the  chemical  reactions  occurring  during 
sensitizing,  that  the  bath  will  no  longer  work.  It  must,  therefore,  be  set 
aside,  a  new  bath  prepared,  and  the  silver  recovered  from  the  old  bath. 

If  the  bath  has  been  made  according  to  the  first  or  third  class,  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  render  the  bath  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  add  a 
strong  solution  of  washing  soda  until  the  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
silver  ceases  to  be  formed.  This  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquid 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  repeatedly  until  the  washings  are  free 
from  color,  and  all  soluble  salts  have  been  removed.  The  precipitate  is  then 
drained  on  a  filter,  and  the  moist  mass,  filter  and  all,  is  placed  in  a  dish  of 
porcelain  or  enameled  iron,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  (^  of  water)  added 
until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  white  precipitate  is  nearly  entirely 
dissolved.  This  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  first  to  dryness,  and 
then  heated  to  calm  fusion,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  resulting  semi-crystal- 
line mass  may  be  considered  a  pure  silver  nitrate,  and  when  weighed  will 
indicate  what  amount  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  form  a  bath  of  the  proper 
strength. 

If  the  old  silver  bath,  however,  is  prepared  according  to  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  formula  this  method  will  not  answer,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
ammonia  salt  not  all  the  carbonate  silver  can  be  precipitated.  The  best  plan  is, 
therefore,  to  acidify  the  bath  as  before  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  add  salt 
until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride.  This  should  be  well  washed, 
collected  on  a  filter  and  dried.  It  may  then  be  converted  into  pure  metallic 
silver  by  fusing  it  in  a  crucible  with  powdered  charcoal  and  nitrate  of 
potassium,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(^V  ^^  tV  ^^  water)  and  metallic  zinc  added.  Metallic  silver  will  be  precipi- 
tated in  a  very  finely  divided  state  and  the  zinc  dissolved.  From  this  silver 
the  nitrate  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  then 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  carbonate  of  silver. 
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Photo-Micrography. 

By  Bby.  F.  T.  Hazlbwood,  D.D. 

y£RY  iuterestiDg  object  for  the  amateur  to  prepare  for  the  microscope 
and  to  photograph  is  the  gizzard  of  the  cricket.  Upon  dissection 
this  will  easily  be  recognized  as  an  egged-shaped  body.  By  means 
of  dissecting  needles — two  ordinary  needles  put  into  wooden  handles — the 
outer  muscular  coating  can  be  teazed  oft,  and  the  hard  chitinous  interior 
laid  open.  It  must  then  be  washed  thoroughly  in  alcohol,  then  transferred 
to  carmine  stain,  or  eosin  stain.  For  an  object,  like  this,  where  differentia- 
tion of  tissues  is  not  sought,  but  a  sufficient  coloring  of  the  thinner  and 
transparent  parts  to  cast  a  shadow  strong  enough  on  the  sensitized  plate  to 
photograph,  the  eosin  stain,  or  any  red  aniline  dye  will  answer  all  purposes. 
Having  stained  the  object,  wash  again  in  alcohol,  then  place  in  a  water  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  until  it  is  transparent.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
mount  it  in  Canada  balsam.  This  is  not  difficult,  but  it  must  be  done  with 
care,  so  that  the  gizzard  will  be  laid  out  flat.  Having  put  a  suitable  cover 
glass  over  it,  it  is  customary  to  hold  it  down  with  a  spring  clip.  In  the 
absence  of  this,  a  lead  shot  or  minnie  ball  may  be  placed  on  it,  and  left 
until  the  balsam  becomes  hardened.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
get  the  balsam  on  the  top  of  the  cover  glass. 

When  the  balsam  has  become  hardened  sufficiently,  place  the  object  on 
the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  look  it  over,  so  as  to  get  a  good  idea  of  its 
condition,  the  amount  of  light  necessary  properly  to  illumine  it,  etc.  It  is  a 
good  plan  in  photo-micrography,  as  well  as  in  general  photography,  to  study 
well  the  situation  beforehand,  so  as  to  know  just  what  you  may  reasonably 
expect  to  do.  Having  satisfied  yourself  on  this  point,  proceed  to  photograph 
in  the  manner  described  in  a  preceding  number  of  this  journal.  It  is  always 
wise  to  use  the  make  of  plates  with  which  one  is  familiar ;  but  the  plates 
which  we  have  found,  after  using  many  kinds,  to  give  the  best  results  are 
made  by  John  Carbutt,  those  in  particular  made  especially  for  lantern  trans- 
parencies. Properly  exposing  and  developing  our  plate,  we  get  a  negative 
from  which  we  make  a  print. 

The  gizzard  is  found  to  be  composed  of  six  segments.  Each  segment 
contains  three  rows  of  teeth.  Bunches  of  hairs  are  placed  at  intervals 
among  the  teeth.  Above  the  segments  with  their  teeth  are  seen  six  rows  of 
bristles,  and  below  the  segments  two  little  ducts  leading  from  each  of  them, 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  described  presently. 

We  have  here,  then,  what  might  be  called  a  miniature  cider  mill  and  press. 
The  food  of  the  cricket,  grasses  and  weeds,  passes  into  the  gizzard.  Then 
by  the  muscular  contraction  it  is  cut  up  by  the  teeth,  or  torn  to  pieces,  ground 
np  as  apples  in  the  cider  mill ;    then  by  still  further  contraction  it  is  pressed 
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together.  The  bristles,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  prevent  regu imitation. 
The  juices  thus  expressed  flow  through  the  channels  on  either  side  of  each 
segment  to  the  bunches  of  hairs.  Here,  as  in  the  straw  of  the  cider  press,  the 
juice  is  strained.  Thence  it  flows  through  the  little  ducts  into  the  alimentary 
tract.  Having  made  these  photos,  one  can  select  out  a  single  tooth,  or  a 
single  bunch  of  hairs,  or  any  other  individual  part  and  make  an  exposure 
of  that. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  an  exposure  of  the  whole  object,  and  then  with 
higher  powers  make  a  series  of  the  individual  parts. 

Another  very  interesting  object  for  photo-micrograph ic  work  is  the 
tracheal  system  of  insects.  The  larger  and  coarser  trachea  are  fairly  well 
seen  in  balsam  mounts,  but  on  account  of  their  very  great  transparency  the 
smaller  and  flner  branches  are  lost.  For  this  reason,  if  they  are  to  be  seen 
even  under  the  microscope  they  must  be  mounted  with  the  air  in  them.  This 
renders  them  more  or  less  opaque.  But  to  mount  them  with  the  air  in  them 
requires  special  methods.  After  many  and  varied  experiments  I  succeeded  in 
making  a  permanent  mount  on  this  wise :  I  dissect  out  the  soft  parts  of  the 
insect,  and  spread  them  out  on  a  glass  slide  of  the  usual  size,  and  let  them 
dry  perfectly  ;  then  with  pencil  brush  give  them  a  good  coating  of  collodion, 
after  which  I  melt  a  little  hard,  pure  balsam,  in  a  test  tube  and  put  it  on  the 
object  with  a  cover  glass  applied  at  once.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
balsam  pure.  I  keep  some  balsam  in  a  bottle  with  a  cloth  tied  over  the  mouth" 
to  prevent  the  dirt  from  getting  into  it,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  dry  place,  where 
all  oil  will  evaporate  from  it.  A  little  piece  of  this  can  be  placed  on  the 
cover  glass,  held  over  the  gas  jet,  melted  and  at  once  applied.  The  intestines, 
the  brain,  and  the  ganglia  are  very  rich  in  the  branching  and  minute  distri- 
bution of  the  trachea.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  the  intestine  thus 
mounted  makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  for  dark  ground  illumina- 
tion. The  brain  shows  the  most  abundant  ramifications  of  the  trachea, 
especially  in  the  parallel  branches  in  the  rods  of  the  eyes.  The  ganglia  can 
be  floated  on  a  cover  glass,  dried  and  mounted  in  this  way.  The  entire 
process  is  simple  and  easy,  and  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Having 
thus  mounted  the  object,  proceed  to  photograph  it  according  to  directions 
already  given.  There  are  many  points  of  histological  interest  in  the  brain 
and  ganglia  which  are  thus  made  manifest,  offering  to  the  photo-micrographist 
a  good  field  for  original  work. 
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Dry-Plate  Development. 

Bt  Robert  E.  M.  Bain. 

« 
[  Read  before  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club  at  a  meetlu^  held  March  IS,  1890.] 

^^HE  Special  object  of  this  paper  being  to  instruct  those  members  of 
|H.  the  club  who  lack  the  experience  of  practical  development,  I  have 
^t     endeavored  to  make  the  explanation  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  amateur  of  the  present  day  is  entitled  to  more  sympathy  than  he 
usually  receives.  When  he  brings  his  apparatus  into  the  midst  of  the  family 
circle,  he  is  instantly  expected  to  produce  work  equal  to  the  best  profes- 
sional productions.  No  doubt  he  has  read  in  the  dealer's  advertisement: 
^'  No  skill  required.  Any  child  can  make  pictures  equal  to  the  finest  pro- 
fessional work  by  buying  one  of  our  $2.50  outfits."  Poor  soul  I  he  has  no 
doubt  believed  all  of  this,  and  has  promised  countless  cabinets  and  enlarge- 
ments to  his  numerous  friends.  Now,  the  representative  of  this  class  of 
amateurs  is  really  entitled  to  sympathy,  as  he  has  been  deliberately  mislead, 
and  generally,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  Photography,  like  any  other 
scientific  pursuit,  requires  study  and  practice. 

There  is  very  little  satisfaction  in  learning  from  the  directions  accom- 
panying many  of  the  cheap  outfits,  with  which  the  market  is  flooded,  that 
''pictures  can  only  be  taken  with  this  camera  in  brightest  sunlight."  Sun- 
light is  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  many  of  the  finest  effects  are 
obtained  when  the  sun  has  gracefully  retired  from  the  scene.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary bit  of  advice,  let  me  say  to  the  beginner,  learn  the  use  of  the  stops  and 
test  the  relation  of  the  stops  accompanying  your  lens  one  with  another. 
Learn  to  rely  on  the  ground  glass  for  information  as  to  the  proper  time  of 
exposure. 

Supposing  that  a  plate  has  been  exposed  the  proper  length  of  time,  we 
will  commence  by  mixing  up  the  developing  solution.  This  we  will  suppose 
to  be  a  pyro  formula.  Let  us  take  a  graduate  containing  two  ounces  (2  oz.) 
water ;  to  this  we  will  add  32  grains  carbonate  soda  crystals  and  30  grains 
sulphite  soda.  When  this  has  been  dissolved,  we  will  add  8  grains  dry  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  In  an  empty  bottle  near  at  hand  we  will  mix  up  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  8  grains,  to  water  1  ounce,  to  be  used  in  case  the  plate 
develops  more  density  than  detail.  In  another  bottle,  of  a  different  shape 
however,  we  will  mix  a  solution  of  bromide  of  sodium,  10  grains,  water  1 
ounce.  This  to  be  used  if  the  plate  develops  faster  than  it  becomes  dense. 
Where  the  plate  is  suspected  to  be  undertimed  to  any  degree,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  vessel  of  hot  water  near  at  hand,  as  it  materially  quickens  develop- 
ment when  added  to  the  solution.  Laying  the  plate  in  the  tray,  we  wash  the 
solution  across  the  face  of  it  from  the  graduate.  For  the  first  few  moments 
the  developer  should  be  carefully  washed  across  the  entire  surface  of  the 
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plate,  that  every  portion  may  be  wet  at  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding  semi- 
transparent  spots  in  the  negative. 

With  the  temperature  of  the  developer  at  60  degrees,  the  picture  should 
begin  to  appear  within  thirty  seconds.  Should  the  plate  commeuce  darken- 
ing before  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  it  should  be  treated  for  over-expos- 
ure, while  if  it  does  not  appear  to  change  at  the  end  of  forty-five  seconds, 
some  of  the  sal  soda  solution  should  be  added.  The  plate,  during  develop- 
ment, should  be  kept  from  the  direct  rays  of  any  light,  except  for  occasional 
examination.  If  the  temperature  of  the  developer  does  not  change,  and  no 
bromide  solution  has  been  added,  the  negative  should  develop  in  from  five 
to  twelve  minutes.  The  addition  of  bromide  to  the  solution  increases  the 
time  of  development  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  I  have  myself  spent 
sometimes  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours  developing  one  plate, 
which  had  been  considerably  over-exposed  and  which  could  not  be  duplicated. 
Again,  under-exposed  plates,  when  the  fact  of  under-exposure  has  been 
demonstrated,  may  be  laid  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sal  soda  and  left  an 
hour  or  two,  with  the  result,  frequently,  of  obtaining  a  good  negative. 

Remember  in  composing  the  developer,  regardless  of  whose  formula  you 
may  adopt,  that  the  basis  of  the  developer  is  the  pyro,  and  that  the  addition 
of  the  carbonate  potash,  carbonate  soda  or  ammonia,  is  to  accelerate  the 
development.  The  more  of  the  latter  used  the  faster  the  plate  develops, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  limit  to  the  addition  of  the  alkali,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  clear  shadows  in  the  negative.  Too  much  soda  will  fog  the 
plate.  The  object  of  the  bromide  is  to  retard  development,  permitting  the 
portions  developed,  or  high  lights,  to  become  proportionately  dense,  as  the 
detail  appears  in  the  shadows  or  darker  portions  of  the  landscape.  To 
sum  up  the  matter,  add  pyro  for  density,  soda  for  detail,  and  bromide  for 
contrast. 

To  the  beginner  let  me  suggest  the  pyro  and  sal  soda  developer,  all  the 
ingredients  to  be  used  fresh,  only  sufficient  developer  being  mixed  to  accom- 
modate the  work  on  hand.  Always  use  a  fresh  solution  for  each  plate,  first, 
because  it  is  stronger,  and  last,  but  not  least,  because  you  know  the  exact 
quantity  and  strength  of  each  ingredient  contained  in  it. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  negative  making,  always  mix  your  own 
solutions,  however  well  recommended  some  one  else's  ready  mixed  solution 
may  be.  Depend  on  your  own  brains  for  what  you  want  and  the  exercise 
will  do  both  yourself  and  the  brains  a  world  of  good.  I  have  brought  with 
me  a  few  plates,  some  of  them  correctly  exposed  or  nearly  so,  and  a  few 
over-exposed  and  under-exposed,  to  show  how  they  appear  under  develop- 
ment. 1  have  prepared  a  developer  of  eikonogen  in  which  I  will  also  develop 
a  plate,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  formula  for  the  solution  to  any  of  the 
members  who  may  desire  it. 
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The  April  Album  of  the  Postal  Photograph  Club. 

Bt  Albert  LbBrbton. 

^"^HE  April  album  of  the  Postal  Photograph  Club,  which  has  just  passed 
]M  I  through  my  hands,  contained  a  number  of  prints  to  which  it  was  indeed 
'^  a  pleasure  to  revert.  I  cannot  help  directing  my  attention,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  No.  3  (Bethlehem  Hills),  a  lovely  bromide  by  Mr.  Prentiss  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  It  is  a  poetical  and  dreamy  bit,  with  just  enough  landscape 
and  figures  to  make  an  interesting  picture.  In  the  distance  are  the  hills ;  to 
the  right  of  a  road  a  hedge  of  trees,  to  the  left  two  children,  fortunately 
more  interested  in  each  other  than  in  the  camera.  "Nothing  particularly 
remarkable  about  that  subject,"  you  will  say ;  but  look  at  the  picture  and 
you  will  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  artistic  and  the  ordinary 
amateur.  A  dozen  amateurs  will  take  the  same  subject,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  will  produce  a  picture,  while  the  others  will  not.  To  elaborate  on  this 
now,  and  point  out  the  whys  and  wherefores — why  some  pictures  are  artistic 
and  others  not,  although  technically  perfect,  would  lead  me  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article ;  and  as  there  are  some  sixty  or  seventy  prints  in  the  album,  I 
must  "hold  my  horses."  Mr.  Prentiss  also  gives  us  No.  9  (Eagle  Cliff), 
and  No.  16  (Mount  Tom).  "A  Sea-shore  Group"  (No.  1)  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, is  disappointing.  The  focus  in  the  middle  plane  is  poor,  and  in  a 
picture  of  this  kind  it  ought  to  have  been  at  least  fairly  good.  I  think  some 
rectilinear  lenses,  with  an  f — 16  stop  (the  one  he  used),  would  have  given 
better  results.  No.  12,  by  the  same  amateur  (an  outdoor  study),  is  a  more 
creditable  piece  of  work ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  lovely  pro- 
ductions— "Refreshment  in  the  Field,"  "A  Gleam  of  Sunshine,"  and  "A 
Lonely  Shore,"  by  the  same  author.  Ah,  well,  "  Quandoque  dormitat  bonits 
Homerus  /" 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walmsley  is  our  "king-pin"  as  regards  bromides,  and  in 
addition  to  the  pleasure  he  affords  by  his  lovely  pictures,  "  On  Poquening 
Creek"  (No.  2),  "An  Autumn  Idyl"  (No.  7),  and  "Ruins"  (No.  10),  he 
is  so  faithful  and  conscientious  a  critic  that  many  valuable  suggestions  are 
always  found  in  the  Note-Book  over  his  signature.  As  regards  his  prints  in 
this  album  I  decidedly  incline  to  No.  7,  an  exquisite  study  in  light  and 
shade — and  not  too  much  of  either.  Mr.  Graves  exhibits  three  prints, 
"Quiet  Waters"  (No.  13),  "Haying"  (No.  15) — a  good  picture,  even 
though  a  tree  back  of  the  wagon  seems  to  be  growing  out  of  the  hay  in  the 
wagon, — and  "Camp  Inglewood  "  (No.  64).  Mr.  Graves  has  heretofore 
given  us  only  silver  prints,  and  I  must  say  they  have  always  been  well-nigh 
perfect.  These  bromides  are  not  quite  as  good,  but  they  well  repay 
inspection. 

Particularly  interesting  studies  in  this  album  are  two  pages  of  silver 
prints  and  two  of  bromides  in  most  marked  contrast  to  each  other.     The 
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former,  seven  lovely  little  bits,  by  Messrs.  Pulsford,  Briggs,  and  Mueller 
(our  efficient  secretary),  show  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  "gone  forth 
under  the  open  sky"  in  vain.  They  have  brought  us  back  the  brightest  bits 
imaginable,  and  well  may  we  say,  with  their  pictures  before  us : 

"  O  NaturOi  how  fair  is  thy  face, 
And  how  light  is  thy  heart! "  .  .   .  . 

Turning  over  the  leaf,  we  come  to  five  pale  bromides.  How  cold  they 
look  next  to  the  warm,  sunshiny  albumens !  Not  that  they  are  inferior. 
Miss  Emma  Needles,  Mr.  Pulsford,  and  Mr.  Demorest  have  certainly  given 
us  interesting  pictures,  that  of  Miss  Needles  (No.  57),  **A  February  Drive," 
being  particularly  good.  I  don't  know  but  that  these  pictures,  after  all,  are 
more  interesting  from  being  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  it  were,  to  the  silver 
prints. 

Miss  Clara  J.  Needles  excels  in  flash-light  pictures  of  children.  I  have 
never  seen  better  ones.  *'The  Dry  Bath"  (No.  58),  a  naked  little  tot, 
smiling  at  the  evident  absurdity  of  his  position — in  a  tub  without  water — is 
decidedly  better  than  No.  59,  "  A  Safe  Steed.*'  Our  young  lady  amateurs  are 
quite  up  to  our  standard,  let  it  be  said.  Miss  Eva  Clarkson  gives  us  two 
excellent  silver  prints.  "Finishing  Touches"  (No.  62)  represents  a  3'oung 
lady  painting  at  an  easel,  the  posing  and  composition  being  excellent. 
"  Painting  from  Life"  (No.  63)  is  the  same  interior,  with  more  figures  in  it; 
indeed,  I  would  suggest  to  Miss  Clarkson  that  there  are  too  many. 

Miss  Gilleuder  has  two  artistic  old  studies,  '^  Grist  Mill  in  Tarry  town, 
A.D.  1689"  (Nos.  44  and  60).  No  aflfldavits  accompany  the  prints.  Both 
are  most  meritorious,  as  is  always  the  case  with  Miss  Gillender's  work. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  our  lady  members  show  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  artist  in  this  particular,  that  their  pictures  evince  a 
conscientious  desire  on  their  part  to  make  apparent  to  others  the  beauty  that 
has  awakened  their  own  admiration,  and  they  are  usually  successful. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  in  the  album,  '*  RoUstone  Hills"  (No.  8),  a  wintry 
piece  of  a  dull  brown  tone  (I  should  say  the  negative  was  under-exposed  and 
under-developed),  and  "  Marblehead  Town  and  Harbor"  (No.  17).  Mr. 
Fairbanks  is  a  painstaking  amateur,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  not  to  take  pretty 
pictures,  but  to  take  nature  in  its  unattractive  as  well  as  attractive  phases. 
*'  Choosing  a  Hat"  (No.  21),  a  group  of  young  people  kneeling  around  their 
own  hats,  b}'  Mr.  Randall  Spalding,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  mystifies  me. 
Miss  Needles  (there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  humor  about  Miss  Needles's 
criticisms)  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  "Jersey  game  which  is 
played  in  a  Cemetery,"  and  sure  enough  that's  where  the  young  people  seem 
to  be.  Technically  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  picture.  Mr. 
Spalding  also  gives  us  sectional  views  of  the  cruiser  '*  Chicago"  (Nos.  42 
and  43). 
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The  two  platinum  prints  by  Mr.  Hansman,  "  Place  and  Dames  "  (No.  45) 
and  "  Glorious  in  Decay  "  (No.  46),  are  both  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  No.  45  was  not  more  carefully 
nandled  in  the  printing,  for  the  very  pronounced  shadows  detract  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  perfect  picture.  The  only  other  representative  of  the 
Washington  contingent  in  the  album  is  the  writer,  and  a  criticism  of  his 
prints  will  not  be  inflicted  upon  the  gentle  reader !  But  I  shall  ask  you  to 
indulge  me  a  few  moments  longer  while  I  bestow  just  measure  of  praise  on 
those  conscientious  amateurs,  Dr.  Strout,  Mr.  J.  M.  Walmsley,  and  Dr. 
Mueller.  ''Our  Guide"  (No.  25)  and  "At  Work"  (No.  26),  by  the  first 
named,  are  both  excellent.  The  guide  has  just  caught  a  magnificent  fish, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  his  pose.  For  that  matter  both  pictures 
are  excellent  in  composition  and  show  good  lens  work, — think  of  it,  too, — a 
Darlot  single !  There  is  no  denying  it,  the  Darlot  lenses  are  safe.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Walmsley,  always  painstaking,  has  in  this  number,  ''Our  Camp  Barber 
Shop'*  (No.  21)  and  "Vanquished"  (No.  22).  They  furnish  the  comical  element 
to  the  album,  and  like  most  of  Mr.  Walmsley 's  pictures,  tell  their  own  story. 
What  member  of  the  club  will  soon  forget  his  "News  from  Home,"  in  a 
recent  album  !  Dr.  Mueller's  picture,  "  Gems  of  German  Life  "  (No.  34), 
is  trul}'  a  "  gem."  The  two  children  are  admirably  grouped,  and  Vogel  him- 
self has  not  given  us  a  more  characteristic  picture  of  children. 

I  wish  more  space  were  allowed  me  to  speak  of  other  interesting  prints 
by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Chase  (excellent  surf  studies),  A.  R.  Frank  (out  of  the 
way  European  views),  Vernon  L.  Davey  (two  well  finished  bromides),  and 
Edwin  Netherwood's  "  Waterfalls  in  the  White  Mountains."  But  methinks 
I  hear  a  voice  on -the  coast  of  Maine  crying,  "  Hold,  enough  ! ! !  " 

To  enthusisasts  in  photography  and  amateurs  desirous  of  improving  in 
their  art,  let  me  say,  in  closing.  Join  the  Postal  Photograph  Club ! 


About  Developers. 

By  F.  C.  Bbach. 

HE  progress  in  developers  within  the  past  six  or  eight  months  has  been 
one  of  the  noticeable  facts,  which  all  who  practice  photography  ai*e 
interested  in,  since  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  simplification  of 
the  processes  necessary  in  obtaining,  easily,  good  negatives.  That  the 
excellent  results  obtained  by  us  with  the  new  eikonogen  developer,  and 
stated  in  this  magazine  several  months  ago,  would  certainly  lead  the  promi- 
Dent  dry  plate  manufacturers  to  advocate  it  and  adopt  it,  is  now,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  being  carried  out.  It  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
amateur  as  an  experimentalist.  Whatever  he  finds  by  actual  trial  to  be 
beneficial  is  usually  adopted  by  the  professional.  In  Mr.  Cramer's  latest 
formula  of  directions  we  find  some  excellent  hints  which  we  reproduce  for 
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the  benefit  of  our  readers.     Under  the  head  of  preliminary  precautions  is 
stated  the  following : 

Great  oare  is  necessary  in  the  manipulation  of  very  sensitive  plates,  to  guard  them 
ag^ainst  injury  by  traces  of  diffused  light  entering  the  lens,  camera,  tablet,  or  dark-room,  or  by 
using  too  strong  a  light  while  developing.  A  good  light  can  be  obtained  by  combining  mby 
glass  with  orange-color  paper  (known  as  Gold  Bank  Envelope),  and  its  safety  can  be  tested 
as  follows:  Cover  one-half  of  a  plate  with  opaque  paper  and  hold  it  close  to  the  light  for 
about  one  minute.  Develop,  and  if  the  unprotected  part  shows  fog,  screen  the  light  with 
additional  paper  or  fabric  until  it  is  perfectly  safe.  A  screen  should  be  provided,  which 
will  exclude  all  light  from  the  plate  during  development.  Never  expose  the  plate,  either  io 
the  developing  solution  or  otherwise,  to  the  dark-room  light  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
examine  its  progress  from  time  to  time.  The  lens  should  be  examined  by  pointing  the 
camera  towards  a  strong  light  and  observing  if  any  reflections  of  light  can  be  noticed,  caused 
by  the  shining  edges  of  the  diaphragm  or  the  inner  walls  of  the  tube,  which  would  natur- 
ally cause  fog.  Kings  cut  out  of  black  paper,  placed  near  the  lenses,  will  stop  the  reflection. 
The  diaphragms  should  be  blackened. 

To  test  the  camera  and  tablet,  wrap  a  narrow  strip  of  black  paper  around  a  plate  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  a  part  is  protected;  put  the  plate  in  the  tablet  and  this  in  the  camera. 
After  placing  the  camera  in  strong  light,  pull  the  slide  while  the  lens  is  kept  covered  and 
leave  it  so  for  about  five  minutes.  If  the  camera  and  tablet  are  not  light-tight,  it  will  show 
developing  the  plate.  Fog  is  often  caused  by  light  entering  the  slide  or  between  tablet  and 
back  of  camera. 

Pyrogallic  acid  has  been  mostly  in  use  and  eikonogen  has  lately  come  to  the  front  and 
gained  much  favor.    From  our  own  experience  we  can  highly  recommend  eikonogen. 


English  Measures — Troy  Weight. 

40  ounces Distilled  water { «v 


Eikonogen  Drveloper— No.  ]. 

Metric  Weights  and 

1000  c.  c.  m. 

2  ounces Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals,  S  ' 50  c.  c.  m. 

1  ounce Eikonogen,  finely  powdered,       25  grammes. 

Keep  the  solution  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle. 

No.  2. 

10  ounces Water, •  .    .      300  c.  o.  m. 

1  ounce Carbonate  of  potassium, 30  grammes. 

No.  'X 

10  ounces Water,        300  c.  c.  m. 

1  ounce Bromide  of  potassium,       30  grammes. 

*)  Hydrometer  test  of  sulphite  solution  (before  adding  eikonogen)  15. 

For  Use. 

3  ounces Solution  No.  1, 120  c.  c.  m. 

1  ounce Solution  No.  2, 40  c.  c.  m. 

6  to  12  minims  (or  drops)   .    Solution  No.  3, j|  to  1  c.  c.  m. 

When  the  developer  is  quite  new,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  add  a  little  bromide 

solution  (No.  3)  in  order  to  make  it  work  perfectly  clear.    The  addition  of  old  developer 

will  answer  the  same  purpose.     The  developer  can  be  used  repeatedly  by  occasionally 

adding  more  of   Solutions  Nos.  1  and  2,  omitting  the  bromide.     It  produces  plenty  of 

intensity  by  simply  leaving  the  plate  in  it  long  enough.    Any  degree  of  softness  can  be 

obtained  by  diluting  with  more  or  less  water,  which  is  also  recommended  during  hot 

weather  and  for  under-exposures.    Over-exposed  plates  are  restrained  by  adding  more  of 

Solution  No.  3. 

Fixing  Bath. 

After  developing  and  rinsing,  the  negatives  may  be  fixed  in  a  plain  hypo  bath,  one  part 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  four  parts  of  water,  but  the  following  formula  is  especially  recom- 
mended: 
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KofUflh  Meaanres— Troy  Weight.  Metric  Weights  and  Meuorea. 

1  quart       Water, 1  liter. 

4  ounces         Sulphite  of  sodium  crystalSi 120  grammes. 

After  being  dissolved  add  * 

^  ounce Sulphuric  acid 15  c.  c.  m. 

H  ounces        Chrome  alum,  powdered, 90  grammes. 

Dissolve  and  pour  this  into  a  solution  of 

2  pounds        Hyposulphite  of  soda, 1  kilo. 

3  quarts         Water, 3  liter. 

This  bath  combines  the  following  advantages:  It  remains  clear  after  frequent  use;  it 
does  not  discolor  the  negatives  and  forms  no  precipitate  upon  them.  It  also  hardens  the 
gelatine  to  such  a  degree  that  the  negatives  can  be  washed  in  warm  water,  provided  they 
have  been  left  in  the  bath  a  sufficient  time.  The  plate  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bath  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  bromide  of  silver  appears  to  have  been  dissolved.  The 
permanency  of  the  negative  and  freedom  from  stain,  as  well  as  the  hardening  of  the  film, 
depends  upon  this.  Wooden  boxes,  with  grooves  to  hold  a  number  of  plates,  will  be  found 
both  convenient  and  economical  for  fixing.  When  the  bath  becomes  weakened  by  constant 
use,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  solution. 

Id  commenting  on  the  above  developer  formula  we  should  recommend 

that  it  only  be  used  for  plates  that  have  had  short  exposures,  and  instead  of 

adding  No.  2  to  No.  1  at  first,  simply  immerse  the  plate  in  No.  1  only  for  a 

minute  or  two  until  the  high  lights  begin  to  appear,  and  if  it  continues  to 

develop  too  slow,  then  add  one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  No.  1  at  a  time, 

until  sufficient  detail  is  brought  out.     This  process  permits  the  eikonogen  to 

work  into  the  film  to  better  advantage  at  first,  and  aids  in  building  up  the 

density,  which  is  afterwards  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  the  alkali,  and 

avoids  the  need  of  adding  the  bromide  solution.     The  suggestion  of  Mr. 

Cramer's  as  to  the  use  of  that  solution  is,  however,  practical.     We  have 

found  the  first  negatives  have  not  been  as  snappy,  so  to  speak,  unless  the 

development  is  first  begun  with  the  simple  eikonogen,  or  unless  bromide  is 

added. 

•-•-4- — 


WOMAN'S   WORK. 

Edited  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes. 


A  Woman  to  Women. 

BELIEVE  it  is  every  woman's  duty  to  help  every  other  woman,  when- 
ever possible,  out  of  the  store-house  of  her  actual,  not  theoretic,  ex- 
perience. She  has  it  in  her  power  now  more  than  in  all  the  past 
centuries  to  show  what  she  can  do,  and  where  the  fact  is  made  patent  that 
she  can  excel  in  a  certain  kind  of  work,  she  will  not  only  have  plenty  of  it 
to  do,  but  it  will  find  recognition.  Justice  has  more  friends  than  the  world, 
generally,  places  to  her  credit.  Good  work  is  never  wasted,  even  if  no  eyes 
but  the  doer's  ever  see  it,  for  the  next  duty  will  be  better  done  because  of 
previous  faithfulness.  I  wish  I  could  impress  this  on  all  slipshod,  careless 
workers,  as  also  the  other  side  of  the  pi-oposition  ;  that  unfaithfulness  in  the 
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smallest  particular  weakens  one*s  power  and  inclination  to  do  any  really 
creditable  work.  Emphatically  is  this  true  in  photography  where,  if  any- 
where, good  work  ^^pays."  Failures  come  to  Uie  best  of  us  sometimes,  but 
one  can  largely  reduce  his  or  her  percentage  of  them  by  placing  mind,  eye, 
and  hand  under  the  control  of  a  well-developed  conscience  which  will  not 
permit  any  flattering  unction  being  laid  to  the  soul  when  not  deserved.  It  is 
not  conceit  to  take  propei;  pride  in  one*s  work  if  it  be  good,  for  none  can 
know  as  does  one's  own  self  what  the  work  has  cost.  Then  it  is  well  to 
trace  out  on  the  printed  page  the  various  processes  which  have  brought  about 
the  desired  end,  so  that  some  unfortunate  felfow-worker  may  thereby  gain 
help  and  courage.  Knowledge  should  not  be  kept  as  if  in  a  mental  safe- 
deposit  company's  vaults,  but  scattered  abroad  where  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Many  will  pass  it  by,  perhaps,  others  misuse  it,  but  the  greater  part  will, 
like  the  seed  in  scripture,  fall  on  good  ground  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 
Therefore,  to  be  consistent,  I  will  put  on  record  some  words  about  my  new 
summer  studio  for  portrait  work. 

When  I  built  my  attic  studio  nearly  two  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  hardly 
anything  more  could  be  expected  by  a  non-professional.  Constant  and 
thoughtful  practice,  numerous  failures  and  some  successes  have  given  me 
partial  control  of  the  situation,  but  a  difficulty  soon  arose  which  has  increased 
with  every  attempt  to  do  more  than  usually  ambitious  work.  The  room  is 
too  small  for  any  but  the  simplest  portraits,  and  every  trial  to  do  more 
necessitates  a  world  of  trouble  and  what  should  properly  be  unneeessar}* 
trouble.  The  room,  while  quite  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  thanks  to  my 
gas-stove,  is  just  the  reverse  in  summer,  as  the  whole  studio  roof  is  of  glass 
and  the  temperature  at  times  becomes  more  fit  for  a  sudarium  than  a  studio. 
There  are  also  three  staircases  to  climb  from  the  first  floor,  and  this  practi- 
cally prevents  certain  interesting  pictures  being  made,  as  the  sitters  are 
unequal  to  the  effort. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  I  decided  to  put  a  studio  into  the 
grounds  about  my  home,  and  after  making  inquiries  in  various  quarters  as 
to  the  best  way,  finally  ordered  one  from  the  Ducker  Portable  House  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  intending  to  take  the  building  apart  in  winter,  and 
pack  it  away  uutil  spriug.  These  studios  are  made  in  several  sizes  and  can 
be  fitted  together  and  put  up  in  a  few  hours.  Mine  is  sixteen  feet  eight 
inches  by  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  skylight  is  partly  vertical 
and  partly  in  the  roof,  which  has  a  slope  of  about  forty  degrees.  The  in- 
clined skylight  is  eight  by  eleven  feet,  and  the  vertical  four  feet  six  inches 
by  eleven  feet.  It  faces  the  north,  with  no  shadows  from  trees  or  buildings. 
There  is  good  ventilation  from  end  to  end  of  the  room,  a  somewhat  orna- 
mental front,  and  inside,  near  the  entrance,  I  shall  place  a  small  dark-room 
for  convenience  in  changing  plates.  There  will  also  be  a  small  space  cur- 
tained off  as  a  dressing-room,  with  various  toilet  appliances.     The  skylight, 
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as  Bret  planned,  was  much  smaller  than  that  chosen,  aod  the  added  glass 
increased  the  expense  slightly,  but  1  believe  in  having  plenty  of  light  and 
curtaioiDg  it  off,  when  necessary. 


A    POBTABLK     pHOTOaBAFHIC     STUDIO. 

Tbe  building  is  of  wood,  comes  in  sections,  and  can  readily  be  put  in 
place  by  any  good  carpenter.  There  will  be  the  same  arrangement  of  shades 
and  curtains  as  in  my  present  I'oom,  and  the  heavy  backgrounds  can  be  man- 
aged much  more  easily  in  a  room  nearly  twice  the  width  of  that  now  used. 
As  ordered,  the  studio  is  to  cost  four  hundred  dollars,  but  in  photography  it 
is  emphatically  true  that  one  expense  leads  to  another,  and  what  may  be 
tbe  eventual  total  I  dare  not  estimate.  I  should  have  stated  that  the  sections 
can  be  hinged  together  and  are  covered  with  material  that  will  bear  atmos- 
pheric changes,  while  the  roof  is  fire  and  water  proof,  and  the  floor  is  sev- 
eral inches  above  tbe  ground  to  avoid  dampness.  Tbe  backgrounds  and 
other  movable  articles  from  my  present  studio  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
one  until  cold  weather.  Being  near  the  barn,  gas  and  water  can  easily  be 
supplied  and  the  building  heated,  if  necessaj-y.  These  greater  facilities  for 
working  lead  me  to  anticipate  great  enjoyment  in  my  new  quarters,  but  I  am 
grateful  for  all  previous  diflSculties,  as  tbe  experience  gained  thereby  could 
never  be  found  in  books.  Every  exposure,  every  developed  plate,  every 
ounce  of  solution  (whatever  its  nature)  is  a  lesson  to  be  carefully  thought 
over  aod  reasons  for  every  failure  ascertained. 

It  happens  aometimes  in  making  portraits  that  my  hand  is  on  the  cap  or 
bulb,  my  miud  made  up  for,  perhaps,  four  seconds  exposure,  when  an  almost 
imperceptible  change  in  the  light  warns  me  to  lessen  or  increase  the  time. 
Tbia  power  of  judging  the  strength  of  the  light  can  only  come  from  experi- 
ence, sometimes  expensive  and  generally  unpleasant,  aa  it  involves  failures. 
Chance  may,  occasionally,  bring  about  a  wonderful  picture,  but  ask   the 
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operator  who  believes  in  'Muck"  to  duplicate  such  an  effect  and  see  if  he  cad 
do  it,  and  how  can  a  camerist  ever  acquire  experience  in  judging  the  time  for 
exposures  if  he  does  not  develop  his  own  negatives?  This  applies  as  well  to 
women.  Snap  cameras  to  the  uninitiated  seem  almost  miraculous  in  their 
workings,  while  the  skilled  eye  and  hand  needful  to  make  a  properly  tiaied 
exposure  is  too  often  undervalued  in  comparison.  But  with  advanced  train- 
ing one  learns  to  take  th^  keenest  delight  only  in  well-managed  time  expos- 
ures. Given  all  the  genius  and  inspiration  that  ever  filled  a  human  brain, 
and  in  this  curious  blending  of  artistic  i>ower  and  exact  scientific  knowledge 
we  call  photography,  it  is  too  often  nearly  useless.  However  beautiful  sub- 
ject or  pose  may  be,  one  soon  finds  out  that  pyro  cannot  be  thrown  recklessly 
into  the  developer  without  certain  inevitable  results,  bromide  is  used  by  the 
drop,  while  the  hydrometer  and  scales  earn  their  place  in  every  faithful 
worker's  dark-room.  The  artistic  or  mechanical  instinct  will  alwa3s  show  in 
one's  finished  work,  and  the  first  properly  will  rank  highest,  but  in  the  best 
pictures  each  should  supplement  the  other. 

Women  are,  when  interested  in  an  occupation,  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking workers  as  a  general  thing,  and  neat  ones,  very  useful  qualities  in  the 
laboratory  ;  but  the  first  should  not  be  allowed  to  miss  the  audacity  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  last  should  not  degenerate  into  the  pettiness  of  unnecessary 
labor.  Let  your  brains  save  your  hands,  do  not  be  afraid  of  work  but  save 
your  strength  for  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  credit.  Studio  work  is  phys- 
icall}',  as  well  as  mentally,  hard  work,  and  the  camera-stand  and  backgrounds 
should  move  smoothly  and  easily,  while  every  appliance  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid  over-exertion,  for  a  tired  woman  like  a  tired  man  does 
poor  work  and  the  irritated  nerves  if  pressed  too  far  are  apt  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  one.  When  your  fingers  begin  to  work  clumsily,  when  everything 
seems  inclined  to  be  at  cross-purposes,  and  you  are  apt  to  drop  whatever 
you  take  up,  stop  right  where  you  are  and  rest  until  your  mental  horizon 
begins  to  brighten.  Otherwise  what  is  done  under  such  a  shadow  will  not 
advance  your  photographic  reputation.  Go  at  your  studio  work  with  freshly 
rested  nerves,  apd  do  it  always,  if  possible,  in  the  morning.  The  results  will  be 
infinitely  better  than  if  you  felt  the  necessity  of  constantly  spurring  up  your 
exhausted  energies  to  the  working  point. 

I  hope  soon  to  give  the  readers  of  this  magazine  a  few  notes  on  how  the 
summer  studio  fulfills  its  mission,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  other  women 
who  are  making  similar  experiments.  There  should  be  a  community  of  inter- 
est among  camera-workers,  and  each  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock 
of  information.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  items  of  interest  on  this  subject, 
and  will  put  them  into  shape  for  publication  if  it  is  deemed  best  to  use  them, 
trusting  that  women  who  find  the  camera  a  valuable  aid  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  world  about  them  will' put  that  fact  on  record,  and  endeavor  to  give 
additional  interest  and  variety  to  the  general  fund  of  photographic  literature. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  who  has  acted  as  our  English  correspondent,  having 
accepted  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  new  English  photographic  mag- 
azine, a  position  which  will  occupy  his  entire  attention,  is  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  work  for  this  magazine.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  him  to  his 
new  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  long  time  editor  of  the  Photographic  Netm^  will  act 
as  our  English  correspondent  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bolas*  perfect  knowledge 
of  photographic  matters  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  extended 
comment  on  the  quality  of  the  work  which  he  will  do  for  the  magazine. 

Our  old  friend,  Mr.  John  H.  Thurston,  formerly  with  the  Blair  Camera 
Company,  and  more  recently  with  Benj.  French  &  Co.,  has  just  opened  a 
supply  house  for  amateurs  at  No.  50  Brorafield  Street,  Boston.  His  long 
experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  amateurs  should  win  for 
Mr.  Thurston  a  fair  share  of  the  amateur  trade  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
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BrUtan*8  Scdting  Solution  for  Prints  on  Plain  Paper. — Make  a  stock  solu- 
tion by  dissolving  chloride  of  sodium  in  ammonia  to  saturation.  Dissolve 
four  drams  of  camphor  in  eight  ounces  of  alcohol.  Add  two  draoos  of 
glycerine  and  four  drams  of  the  stock  solution  and  n^ke  up  the  bulk  to 
sixteen  ounces  with  water.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  paper  floated  or 
immersed  for  three  minutes. 

Toning  Bath  for  Prints  on  Plain  Pajyer. — Dissolve  one  dram  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  and  add  forty  grains  of  salt  and  stir  well. 
When  the  precipitate  has  settled,  decant  the  clear  liquid  and  fill  up  the  bottle 
with  water.  Stir  well  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Again  decant  and 
then  add  to  the  precipitate  sixteen  ounces  of  water  and  two  and  one-balf 
ounces  of  hypo.  Stir  till  all  is  dissolved,  and  add  in  small  quantities  six 
grains  of  gold  previously  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  water.  The  tone  varies 
according  to  the  depth  to  which  .the  printing  is  carried.  For  blacks  the 
printing  must  be  deep.  After  toning,  the  prints  are  fixed  and  washed  as 
usual. 

A  Novel  Printing  Process. — Good  results  may  be  obtained  by  floating  well 
sized  paper  on  the  following  bath : 

Chloride  of  iron, 5  grains. 

Citric  acid, 5  grains. 

Water, 2  drams. 

• 

When  dry  the  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  image  is  visible. 
The  image  is  developed  by  floating  the  paper  on  a  solution  of  gelatine  to 
which  India  ink  or  other  coloring  matter  has  been  added.  The  colored  gela- 
tine adheres  only  to  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  have  been  acted  upon  by 
light,  and  a  colored  image  is  thus  built  up.  When  the  image  is  suflflciently 
strong  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  bath  and  well  washed  in  cold  water. 

A  New  Iron  Printing  Process. — Dr.  W.  W.  J.  Nichols  has  recently  taken 
out  an  English  patent  for  a  novel  method  of  printing  with  salts  of  iron,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  Kalotype."  Having  lately  received  the 
patent  speciflcations,  I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  experimental  work 
with  the  process.  On  the  whole  I  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  giving  brilliant 
prints  of  pleasing  tones  on  mat  paper.  The  only  drawback  is  a  tendency  to 
yellowness  in  the  whites,  due  to  a  deposit  of  iron.  This  may  be  generally 
avoided  by  over-printing  and  reducing  the  image  in  an  acid  bath  which  clears 
up  the  whites.  The  great  advantages  of  the  process  are  the  disuse  of  the 
toning  and  fixing  baths  and  the  resulting  rapidity  with  which  finished  prints 
may  be  turned  out.  Any  of  the  ferric  salts  may  be  used  as  sensitizers,  and 
the  paper  keeps  fairly  well  if  preserved  from  light  and  dampness.  Good 
results  are  had  with  either  of  the  following  sensitizing  solutions  : 

l~Citrate  of  iron  and  sodium, 96  grains. 

Oxalate  of  potassium, 24  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 
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2— Ferric  oxalate, 24  grains. 

Ferric  tartrate, 24  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

3 — Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium 06  grains. 

Oxalate  of  potassium, 24  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

These  solutions  are  best  freshly  mixed  and  the  paper  is  coated  in  subdued 

light,  care  being  taken  to  secure  an  even  coating  by  any  convenient  means. 

I  have   usually  brushed   the  solutions  over  the  paper,  but  floating  answers 

equally  as  well.      The  sensitized  paper  is  exposed  under  a  negative  until  a 

faint  image,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  ferrous  salt,  is  visible.     This  image 

is  then  developed  on  the  following  bath  for  blue-black  tones : 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Oxalate  of  potash 96  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver,      .    .    .  '. 7  grains. 

A  precipitate  will  be  formed  which  is  to  be  nearly  redissolved  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  The  image  flashes  up  at  once  and  one  or  two  seconds  com- 
pletes the  development.  The  print  is  next  immersed  in  the  clearing  solution. 
Dr.  Nichols  recommends  the  following :  A  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
citrate  or  tartrate  of  sodium,  potassium  amonium,  made  strongly  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  Three  or  four  chances  of  this  are  used,  and  when 
all  yellov^ness  has  disappeared  the  print  is  washed  in  a  few  changes  of  water 
and  then  dried.  1  have  found,  however,  that  a  greater  purity  in  the  whites 
is  obtained  by  over-printing  and  reducing,  and  at  the  same  time  clearing  the 
image  in  water  made  slightly  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid.  For  warmer  black 
tones  the  following  developer  answers  well : 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Oxalate  of  potassium, 48  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver 7  grains. 

For  sepia  tones : 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Borax, 35  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver,       7  grains. 

For  paper  sensitized  on  either  No.  2  or  No.  3  solutions  the  following  baths 

give  the  best  results  : 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Citrate  of  potassium, '  .    .  72  grains. 

Acetate  of  soda 50  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver, 7  grains. 

Or: 

Citrate  of  potassium, 72  grains. 

Nitrate  of  silver, 7  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

In  all  these  baths  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  must  be  nearly  cleared  up  by 
the  cautious  addition  of  ammonia  with  constant  stirring.  The  developing 
baths  seem  to  be  fairly  constant.     I  have  used  the  same  solution  for  many 
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prints  without  any  seeming  diminution  in  energy.  Like  the  other  iron  print- 
ing processes,  negatives  of  good  density  give  the  best  results  with  this 
process,  which  does  not  take  kindly  to  thin  negatives.  The  printing  is  quite 
rapid,  a  short  exposure  to  sunlight  being  sufficient  to  impress  the  image  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  change  of  color  which  takes  place.  Those  who  have 
worked  the  platinum  process  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  intensity 
of  the  printing.  The  manipulations  are  not  difficult,  the  working  expense  is 
comparatively  small,  and  I  have  obtained  some  very  satisfactory  prints  by 
the  method.  Further  experiment  may  possibly  disclose  some  useful  mod- 
ifications. 

PizzeghelWa  Platinum  Printing  Process, — So  many  inquiries  have  lately 
been  made  for  the  formulas  and  directions  for  working  the  cold  bath  platinum 
process  that  we  give  the  following  detailed  description  of  the  method.  The 
process  is  not  difficult  and  the  results  in  skillful  hands  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.     Plain  Saxe  or  Rives  paper  answer  well,  and  the  following  solutions 

are  made  up : 

1— Gum  arable  (pure), 70  grains. 

Distilled  water, 160  drops. 

2 — Ferric  oxalate, 308  grains. 

Oxalic  acid, 8  grains. 

Ammonium  oxalate 290  grains. 

Distilled  water 27  drams. 

The  exact  amount  of  ammonium  or  sodium  oxalate  to  be  added  is  determined 

by  the  formation  of  a  brilliant  emerald  green  color  which  becomes  darker  on 

the  addition  of  more  of  the  oxalates.      As  soon  as  the  emerald  green  color 

is  obtained  the  addition  of  the  salt  is  to  be  stopped.     These  solutions  are 

filtered  and  carefully  kept  from  all  actinic  light  which  would  reduce  the  ferric 

salt  to  the  ferrous : 

4 — Sensitizer : 

Solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  (1  to  6)    .    .  408  minims. 

Solution  No.  1,       391  minims. 

Solution  No.  2 374  minims. 

Or  5— Solution  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  (1  to  6)    .    408  minims. 

Solution  No.  1 391  minims. 

Solution  No.  3, 374  minims. 

3— Ferric  oxalate,       308  grains. 

Oxalate  acid, 8  grains. 

Sodium  oxalate, 250  grains. 

Distilled  water 27  drams. 

Stir  well,  filter  through  linen  and  keep  from  actinic  light.  No.  4  gives 
bluish-black  ;  No.  5,  brownish-black  tones.  About  one  and  one-half  drams 
are  required  to  coat  an  8x10  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  poured  in  the  middle 
of  the  sheet  and  equally  distributed  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  rubbing  gently  in 
all  directions  until  an  even  coat  is  obtained.  The  paper  is  then  hung  up  to 
get  surface  dry  ;  it  is  then  dried  completely  by  gentle  heat  and  kept  in  an  air 
tight  box  containing  a  little  dry  chloride  of  calcium.     The  paper  is  exposed 
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under  the  negative  until  the  image  is  fully  visible,  when  it  is  washed  in  three 

or  four  changes  of  water  weakly  acidified   with  hydrochloric  acid.     A  slight 

wiishiug  in  cold  water  completes  the  process.      Another  method  is  to  print 

until  the  details  are  out  with  the  half  tones  wanting  and  develop  on  a  cold 

solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  following  strength : 

Carbonate  of  soda, 38  grains. 

Water, 27  drams. 

Various  modifications  are  admissible  in  the  method  of  working.  The  paper 
may  be  slightly  dampened  by  steaming  before  printing,  and  it  may  be  im- 
mersed in  warm  water  before  the  acid  treatment  with  a  view  to  secure  more 
brilliant  images.  The  successful  working  of  the  process  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  chemicals.  The  chloro-platiuate  of  potassium  should  not  be 
acid,  and  it  should  be  soluble  in  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  ferric 
oxalate  should  show  no  trace  of  a  blue  color  when  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
is  added,  and  it  should  give  no  precipitate  when  boiled.  Fairly  strong  neg- 
atives gives  the  best  prints,  and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  working  the  process  by  following  these 
directions. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $1.00  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Trueman  as  his 
contribution  of  the  Daguerie  Fund.  We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  many 
more  from  our  readers.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  despite  the  hostile 
criticisms  of  some  of  our  contemporaries  we  believe  that  the  plan  will 
succeed. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Schuylkill  and  New  Orleans  Camera  Clubs  for 
invitations, — in  the  first  case  to  attend  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  club, 
io  the  second  to  take  part  in  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  which  the  club 
has  recently  fitted  up. 

Woman's  Work. — With  this  number  we  begin  what  we  hope  and  believe 
will  prove  a  valuable  department  of  the  magazine.  With  so  enthusiastic  and 
able  a  photographer  as  Miss  Barnes  in  charge  of  it,  *'  Woman's  Work  "  cannot 
fail  to  prove  entertaining  and  helpful.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  we  are 
the  first  to  make  this  recognition  of  the  position  which  our  fair  sisters  have 
won  for  themselves  in  photography,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  new  de- 
partment will  prove  helpful  to  all  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 

Pilgrim  Hall,  Worcester,  was  filled  with  boys,  Monday  evening,  April  21st, 
to  listen  to  a  practical  talk  by  J.  C.  Lyford  on  ''  Amateur  Photography." 
He  told  the  boys  how  a  small  boy,  who  is  handy  with  tools,  can  make  for 
himself  a  cheap  camera  which  will  answer  every  purpose.  He  then  told  them 
how  to  make  plates,  a  thing  seldom  done  by  amateurs,  to  print  negatives  and 
to  finish  the  print.  The  boys  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Lyford's  remarks, 
and  showed  their  appreciation  in  hearty  applause. 

During  the  winter  an  interesting  series  of  lectures  has  been  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dana  Historical  Society  at  Albany,  N.  Y.     The  series 
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was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  lecture  on  "  Photography,  delivered  by  Dr.  S.  C. 
Ward  of  the  Albany  Camera  Club,  which  held  the  close  attention  of  a  large 
audience  and  was  fully  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus. At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  W.  W.  Byington  exhibited  a  large 
nuoiber  of  slides  embracing  miscellaneous  views  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Mather,  Palmer,  Byington,  Thacher,  Patterson,  Ball,  Van  Buren,  Pease, 
Wiles,  Ward,  Van  Allen  &  Morehouse,  and  members  of  the  Rochester  and 
Albany  clubs. 

Developer  for  Black  and  White  Negatives. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  John  Carbutt  recommended  the 
following  developer  for  all  cases  where  intense  blacks  and  clear  shadows  are 
desired  :  Water,  60  ounces  ;  carbonate  of  soda  crystals,  2  ounces  ;  sulphide 
of  soda  crystals,  4  ounces  ;  bromide  of  soda  or  potash,  60  grains.  To  each 
ounce  of  the  above,  2^  to  3  grains  of  dry  pyro  is  added.  By  this  means 
perfectly  clear  glass  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative,  and  very  dense 
blacks  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Toning  Blue  Prints, — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Chase,  Newport,  R.  I.,  kindly  sends 

the  following  method  of  toning  blue  prints  to  a  rich  russet  tone  : 

Saturated  solution  carbonate  soda,      ....    1  ounce. 
Water, 1  ounce. 

Then  stir  in  as  much  dry  tannin  as  the  solution  will  dissolve  without  leaving 
a  sediment.  Then  prepare  the  toning  bath,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  the 
above  mixture  to  about  four  to  six  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  should  be 
well  washed,  as  usual,  then  placed  in  the  toning  bath,  and  when  the  print 
reaches  the  desired  shade  it  should  be  taken  out  and  washed  thoroughly. 
The  color  changes  from  blue  to  a  violet  shade,  then  merging  off  to  a  darker 
shade  with  a  delicate  rosy  tint  in  the  half  tones,  and  if  continued  it  will 
become  a  reddish  brown.  The  stock  solution  should  not  be  made  up  in  a 
larger  quantity  than  will  be  used  the  same  day,  as  it  does  not  keep  well. 
Carbonate  of  potash  may  be  substituted  for  carbonate  of  soda,  giving  a  good 
effect  with  a  slight  difference  in  color. 

Photographing  Colors, — According  to  Dr.  Eder,  an  unknown  Transyl- 
vaniau  photographer,  Herr  Franz  Veress,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs in  colors  which  are  permanent.  The  photographs  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Professor  Eder  are  upon  glass  and  paper  and  the  prevailing 
colors  are  red,  orange,  and  blue  of  different  shades.  Green  is  entirely  absent. 
The  glass  or  paper  is  coated  with  a  collodio  or  gelatino  chloride  emulsion 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  perhaps  a  modification  of  Carey  Lea's  method 
with  the  photo-chlorides  of  silver.  The  plate  is  placed  in  a  copying  frame 
and  exposed  to  the  rays  from  a  transparent  colored  drawing.  The  negative 
image  soon  shows  itself,  and  in  the  case  of  glass  negatives  the  exposure  is 
completed  in  two  or  three  hours.  Paper  negatives  require  an  exposure  of 
several  days.     The  negatives  are  fixed  in  an  alkaline  bath  which  makes  the 
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colore  brighter.  Herr  Veress  is  at  work  on  the  problem  of  devising  a  means 
of  shortening  the  time  of  exposure  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  this  direction. 

Owing  to  the  proposed  change  of  quarters  by  the  New  York  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  the  Joint  Annual  Exhibition,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  in  New  York,  has  been  postponed  until  the  spring  of  1891. 

Mounting  Lantern  Slides, — Much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject 
by  Mr.  William  G.  Reed  of  Boston,  Mass.,  inventor  of  ''The  Boston  Mat." 
As  his  directions  are  of  a  practical  nature  we  take  pleasure  in  re-printing 
them.     He  says : 

There  are  several  points  pretty  generally  conceded,  viz.:  All  upright  lines  in  the  view,  and 
straight  sides  of  the  mat  should  be  perpendicular;  and  horizontal  lines  of  view  and  mat, 
level,  at  the  instant  they  become  visible  to  an  audience.  The  rocking  motion  on  the  screen 
when  an  after  adjustment  is  necessary,  does  not  add  to  the  effect. 

Absolute  Register . — Mercantile  Slide  Plates  are  labeled  3^x4  inches.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  seldom  of  exact  size,  and  the  variation  often  exceeds  &  of  an  inch  or  smaller,  either 
way. 

In  focusing  for  slide  work,  do  not  use  the  ordinary  ground  glass  of  your  camera,  but  pro- 
cure a  piece  of  **  mud-ground"  glass;  have  it  cut  to  exactly  3^  x4  inches,  carefully  trim  a 
mat  by  the  dotted  lines,  cut  an  opening  by  the  outside  lines  of  the  diagram,  and  paste  it  to 
the  smooth  side  of  the  fo^^using  glasH.  Place  it  in  the  plate-holder  (ground  side  towards  the 
negative)  in  the  exact  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  sensitive  plate,  and  then  focus  so  that 
the  eilges  of  the  opening,  either  top  and  bottom,  or  both  sides,  will  just  cut  off  the  margin 
of  the  view.  Be  sure  that  the  central  object  in  the  view,  is  exactly  in  the  center  of  the 
opening. 

The  view  should  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  four-inch  side. 

It  would  be  found  convenient  to  have  several  focusing  glasses,  matted  with  a  variety  of 
openings. 

In  focusing,  have  the  negative  right  side  up.  This  will  bring  the  picture  on  the  screen 
apside  down,  just  as  the  slide  will  be  when  in  the  lantern.  Be  very  careful  that  any  per- 
pendicular lines,  as  of  buildings,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  side  on  which  the  plate  rests,  or 
that  the  horizon  Hue  is  parallel. 

Mountiuf/. — To  have  the  label  on  the  left:  Trim  first  by  the  dotted  lines  under  "The 
Boston  Mat  **  and  over  **  This  mat  copyrighted,"  etc.  To  have  the  label  on  the  right:  Trim 
first  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  other  end  and  side. 

Place  the  slide  upon  the  mat  even  with  the  left  and  upper  edges,  and  trim  the  other  end 
and  side  by  the  glass.  Liook  through  the  slide  and  see  by  the  little  dashes  on  inside  lines  of 
diagram  where  the  cuts  for  the  opening  are  to  be  made;  use  a  sharp  penknife,  or  metal  form 
and  Robinson  Trimmer,  on  glass  or  hard  rubber. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  neater  appearance  of  a  slide  when  bound  with  black  paper; 
bat  I  prefer  the  white  because  I  can  see  it  better  when  operating  the  lantern. 

To  Secure  Best  Results.— Fint,  study  your  negative  or  print,  and  decide  upon  what  shape 
or  style  of  opening  you  want  for  a  slide;  second,  carefully  prepare  a  mat  that  will  suit  the 
subject;  third,  focus  so  that  the  subject  will  fit  the  mat.  By  observing  those  three  rules 
much  subsequent  labor  may  be  saved,  and  some  disagreeable  effects  on  the  screen  avoided. 

We  differ  with  Mr.  Reed  in  stating  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  neg- 
ative right  side  up  when  focusing.  It  is  much  more  convenient  to  invert  the 
negative,  which  will  bring  the  picture  in  its  natural  position  on  the  focusing 
screen,  and  enable  the  operator  to  judge  accurately  whether  the  lines  are 
straight. 
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In  our  June  nunaber  we  shall  commeuce  the  publication  of  an  ^^  Index 
Review  Photographic,"  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  the  well  known  amateur 
and  writer.  This  will  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  series  of  papers  ever 
published  in  a  photographic  journal.  It  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  conaplete 
review  of  photographic  processes,  methods,  and  substances,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  written  by  one  who  is  a  past-master  in  photography. 
We  have  carefully  read  the  first  installment  of  the  manuscript,  and  can 
promise  our  readere  a  rare  treat  for  their  future  reading. 


SOCIETY    NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientiflc  or  technical  value,  whick 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  fi^nerally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of^ere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field- Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  n^ports  of  meetings.] 


The.  Sitciety  of  Amateur  Photoijraphers  of  Xew  York. — At  the  regular  raonthly  exhibi- 
tion of  lantern  slides  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  122  West  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  28th,  the  slides  of  the  New  Orleans  Camera  Club  were  shown,  and 
those  by  members  of  the  society.  In  the  New  Orleans  Club's  work  were  some  excellent 
views  of  moss-covered  oaks,  dock  scenes,  sugar  plantations,  grou[>  studies,  and  negro  subjects, 
all  made  by  six  members  of  the  club  and  developed  with  hydroquinone.  The  work  appeared 
to  be  of  much  better  quality  than  that  of  last  year.  The  pictures,  shown  afterwards, 
included  a  number  of  instantaneous  views  by  Major  Shorkley,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Murray,  Mr. 
E.  Warrin,  Mr.  F.  Vilmar,  Mr.  Wundrum,  and  others. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  31st,  Mr.  U.  H.  Bennett,  of  Kilbourne,  Wisconsin,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Chicago  Lantern  Slide  Club,  entertained  the  society  by  showing 
and  explaining  seventy  slides  of  Wisconsin  scenery  and  the  "  Dells  of  Wisconsin."  He  re- 
lated many  interesting  stories  of  Western  life,  told  how  he  exposed  seventy  wet  plates  before 
he  secured  one  satisfactory  negative  of  some  young  robins,  and  of  the  superstition  the 
Indians  had  about  the  camera.  Other  views  exhibited  life  on  the  Western  river  rafts  and 
how  they  were  managed.  Altogether  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  By  request  a  few 
of  Dr.  £.  C.  Bolles's  beautiful  moss  and  cobweb  slides  were  shown.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Bennett,  who  in  return  cordially  invited  all  amateurs  to  come  and  see  him 
should  they  ever  happen  his  way.  The  country  near  Kilbourne  was  full  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  subjects  for  the  camera. 

Tfie  Hixth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  8th,  and  was 
well  attended,  though  the  night  was  stormy.  President  Canfield,  through  want  of  time,  had 
been  unable  to  prepare  a  written  report,  but  presented  his  views  verbally.  The  society  had 
held  its  own  during  the  year,  and  had  engaged  new  quarters  in  Thirty-First  Street  where  it 
would  soon  move.  No  special  improvement  was  noted  in  the  library,  though  it  was  cer- 
tain it  needed  it.  He  suggested  that  members  contribute  any  old  books  they  might  not 
need.  He  thanked  the  members  for  the  aid  that  had  been  given  him  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  felt  sure  that  the  incoming  president  would  have  as  much  cause  for  returning 
thanks  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office.  The  society  was  very  united,  and  its  members 
always  aided  the  President  in  whatever  he  undertook  in  its  behalf. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  prosperous  condition  of  affairs.  Receipts  for  the  year 
were  $4,430.1tK  Expenses,  93,382.12.  Total  balance  on  hand  in  both  the  special  reserve 
fund  and  general  fund,  $^1.92.  The  report  was  signed  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Boumage  as  Treasurer 
pro  territ  he  having,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  succeeded  Mr.  J.  E.  Plimpton,  who  was 
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obliged  to  relinquish  the  office  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for  business  reasons. 
The  receipts  were  augmented  during  the  year  by  $562,  representing  the  proceeds  from  the 
Centennial  Naval  Parade  and  Exhibition  at  Chickering  Hall,  in  February  last. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  G.  Beach,  recited  in  detail  the  number  of  meetings 
and  exhibitions  held  during  the  year.  In  his  summary  he  stated  that  there  had  been  seven- 
teen lantern-slide  exhibitions,  covering  two  thousand  di£ferent  slides,  one  exhibition  of  pho- 
tographs, twelve  technical  meetings,  one  special  business  meeting,  two  smoking  concerts, 
and  one  general  excursion.  The  number  of  cameras  and  other  devices  that  had  been  shown 
were  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  membership  comprised  active,  130;  subscribing,  12; 
corresponding,  49;  honorary,  13;  or  204  in  all. 

He  suggested  that  the  society  undertake  the  photographing  systematically  of  the  promi- 
nent portions  of  the  city,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  photographic  survey.    The  society  is 
soon  to  begin  the  publication  of  its  own  proceedings,  a  step  which  he  strongly  favored.    A 
number  of  donations  had  been  received,  among  the  most  noteworthy  was  the  presentation 
of  a  life-sized  plaster  cast  of  Daguerre,  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  France.    A  bronze 
medal  had  also  been  awarded  the  society  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    The  work  of  ladies  in 
the  society  had  been  very  helpful.    The  society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  beginning  its 
seventh  year  under  such  auspicious  circumstances  as  now  appear.    It  has  much  work  ahead 
to  do  which,  if  carried  out,  will  prove  beneficial  not  only  to  its  own  members  but  to  others 
as  well.    An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  passed  creating  the  offices  of  Correspond- 
ing and  Recording  Secretaries.    On  a  ballot  duly  cast  the  following  new  officers  were  de- 
clared elected:  James  H^  Stebbins,  Jr.,  President;   Alfred  L.  Simpson,  Vice-President; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Frederick  0.  Beach;  Recording  Secretary,  Thomas  J.  Burton; 
Treasurer,  Camile  C.  Roumage;  Directors,  Frederick  Vilmar,  E.  Warrin,  R.  L.  Bracklow, 
L.  B.  Schram,  Ferdinand  Ruppert,  H.  N.  Tilman,  R.  A.  B.  Dayton,  J.  V.  Black.    By  the 
new  amendment  the  Board  of  Directors  is  increased  from  twelve  to  thirteen.     On  the 
announcement  of  the  vote,  Mr.  Canfield  asked  Mr.  Schram  to  introduce  the  new  President 
to  the  society,  and  conduct  him  to  the  chair.    In  accepting  the  office  Mr.  Stebbins  thanked 
the  society  for  the  honor  conferred,  and  asked  the  members  to  overlook  any  faults  he  might 
make  as  presiding  officer,  as  his  experience  as  such  was  somewhat  limited.    The  annual  re- 
port of  the  lantern-slide  committee  was  read,  also  the  report  of  the  committee  on  joint 
exhibitions.    The  latter  recommended  the  postponement  of  the  joint  exhibition  until  the 
spring  of  1891,  as  a  suitable  gallery  could  not  be  secured  until  then.    Mr.  Burton  remarked 
that  the  secretary's  report  was  the  best  he  had  ever  heard  read  by  any  officer  of  any  organi- 
zation, and  that  it  furnished  a  good  prospectus,  since  it  clearly  showed  what  had  been  done 
by  the  society  during  the  past  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  new  quarters,  Mr.  Burton  explained  the  plans  drawn 
on  the  blackboard,  for  the  ground  and  top  floors,  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  He  stated 
that  the  society  was  to  pay  a  rental  of  91,500  a  year,  but  would  save  in  other  expenses  which 
it  now  has  to  meet,  so  that  the  actual  outlay  would  not  exceed  more  than  by  $400  the 
present  rental.    By  a  vote  of  the  meeting  the  plans  of  the  new  quarters  were  approved. 

Prior  to  adjourning,  an  appropriation  of  $500  from  the  special  fund  was  passed  towards 
furnishing  the  new  quarters,  then  Mr.  A.  P.  Smith  gave  a  successful  demonstration  of  posi- 
tive celluloid  films,  and  on  request  declined  to  give  his  formula.  Mr.  A.  E.  Colgate  set  off 
on  his  hand  a  new  flash-light  powder  of  his  invention,  and  exhibited  photographs  made  by 
it.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  showed  a  new  shutter  placed  between  the  lenses  adjacent  to  the  dia- 
phragm, very  compact,  and  easily  operated  by  a  single  flat  spring. 

Fridaif  Evening^  April  18th. — Dr.  L.  H.  Landy  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  before  the 
society  in  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room  of  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  on  the 
*'  Arc  Light  for  Projection."  He  exhibited  a  number  of  models  showing  the  progress  of 
the  are  light  from  1847  up  to  the  present  time,  and  ended  by  demonstrating  the  success  of 
the  Clark  lamp  with  its  automatic  feed.  It  gave  a  remarkably  steady  light.  The  light  was 
compared  with  the  lime  light,  and  exceeded  it  considerably  in  definition  and  color.  Slides 
that  were  dull  with  lime  light  were  brilliant  with  the  electric.  The  point  to  be  observed  in 
the  arc  light  for  projection  was  to  have  the  upper  (;arbon  placed  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
lower  one.    Dr.  E.  C.  Bolles  was  especially  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  lamp,  having 
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experimented  some  in  the  same  direction.    A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr. 
Landy. 

Friday  Evening,  April  2-5tA.— The  last  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  at  the  old  quarters 
took  place,  and  included  the  work  of  the  Louisville  Camera  Club  and  of  members  of  the 
society. 

The  New  York  Camera  Cj^vb. --First  Exhibition  of  Photographs. ^On  March  SIst 
quite  an  extensive  display  of  cameras  was  made  at  the  rooms  of  the  club,  sent  by  various 
makers.    On  April  7th  a  lantern-slide  exhibition,  mostly  the  work  of  members,  was  held. 

From  April  14th  to  19th  inclusive  the  first  exhibition  of  photographs  ever  given  by  the 
club  occurred,  and  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  attracted  quite  a  large  attendance.  It 
was  open  each  day  from  2  to  11  o'clock  p.m.  A  very  neat  catalogue  was  gotten  up,  and  waii 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  pictures  after  they  were  hung,  which  was  a  great  conven- 
ience, as  one  could  begin  at  number  one,  both  in  the  catalogue  and  the  pictures  as  hung,  and 
easily  follow  them.  The  plan,  however,  did  not  keep  together  each  exhibitor's  work.  These 
were  scattered  around  in  different  parts  of  the  room  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  chairman,  Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Ivory,  under  whose  general  direction  the  pictures 
were  arranged,  stated  that  he  first  located  the  large  frames  and  then  filled  in  the  spaces 
between  with  smaller  frames.  The  matter  for  the  catalogue  was  first  set  up,  and  then  the 
numbers  were  inserted  to  correspond  with  the  frames.  It  required  quick  work  on  the  part 
of  the  printers.  One  hundred  and  forty  frames  were  hung.  Owing  to  the  limited  wall 
space  some  small  photographs  had  to  be  hung  too  high,  but  as  a  general  rule  excellent  taste 
was  displayed.  In  the  center  of  the  main  hall  was  a  beautiful  palm-tree  plant.  The  work 
of  Mr.  James  L.  Bruse  was  perhaps  the  best,  as  a  whole,  of  any  single  exhibitor.  He  used 
large  plates  and  displayed  ability  in  portraits  and  landscapes,  that  was  very  decided.  He 
had  in  all  twenty-two  pictures.  Mr.  David  Williams,  the  President  of  the  club,  had  the 
largest  collection  of  any  exhibitor.  His  six  or  eight  views  of  **  Storm  liift  in  the  Alps  *'  were 
admirable  mountain  and  cloud  studies.  Of  his  series  in  one  frame  illustrating  the  *'  Castle 
of  Chillon,"  the  "View  Over  the  Lake  "  was  the  best.  His  other  pictures  were  fiash-light 
groups  and  several  views  in  France.  One  enlargement  being  a  plain  silver  print  from  an 
enlarged  negative,  was  too  fiat  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the  excellence  of  the  other 
work.  Mrs.  David  Williams  also  contributed  a  number  of  photographs,  some  of  which  were 
seen  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Amateurs  last  fall.  A  picture  of  an  **  Old  Peasant 
Woman,'*  seated  on  a  dilapidated  wheel-barrow,  was  very  good.  Mr.  W.  T.  Colbron  had 
thirteen  frames,  mostly  bromide  enlargements,  of  views  in  Florida,  that  were  of  fair  quality. 
No.  14,  his  single  frame  of  seven  prints  from  the  same  negative  of  seven  kinds  of  paper,  was 
quite  interesting.  The  platinum  print  had  the  warmest  tone.  The  print  on  the  Obemetter 
paper  was  somewhat  overprinted.  Of  the  three  frames  sent  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
his  "  Mount  .<^olus,"  at  Dorset,  Vt.,  was  the  best,  though  his  enlargement,  "  Poor  Pussy,*' 
was  attractive,  but  not  sharp. 

Mr.  Sydney  Bishop  had  two  frames;  one,  an  interior  showing  a  church  altar  decorated 
on  Easter  morning  with  flowers;  the  other,  an  enlarged  group  of  some  boys  behind  a  bam 
trying  cigar  smoking.  The  interior  was  sharp  and  clear,  but  a  trifle  hard.  The  group  was 
somewhat  stiff,  but  presented  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  picture.  Of  Dr.  O.  H.  Fox's 
views,  an  enlargement  from  a  4-plate  negative  on  the  canal  at  Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
best.  In  seven  frames  Mr.  Howard  Wainwright  had  several  good  views,  made  on  Ameri- 
can films,  about  Hye,  N.  Y.,  and  a  series  of  interiors  that  were  excellently  made.  The  work 
of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Devlin,  the  Treasurer  of  the  club,  was  in  general  quite  poor.  His  bromide 
enlargement  of  "  Eospus  Creek  "  was  flat.  His  best  views  were  in  the  Catskills,  but  these 
seemed  to  be  under-exposed.  The  view  called  ''A  Level  Stretch  "  was  superior  to  the 
others  in  technical  excellence. 

In  the  eleven  bromides  and  enlargements  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  T.  Duffield,  were 
recognized  several  views  exhibited  elsewhere  last  fall.  His  best  was  a  winter  scene  in 
Central  Park. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Bridgham  had  three  frames.  No.  28,  studies  from  nature,  especially  of  rocks 
and  rapids,  were  the  best.  He  had  also  a  very  fair  picture  of  gathering  hay.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Cobb  exhibited  a  frame  of  flash  lights  that  were  creditable.    In  the  two  frames  sent  by  Mr. 
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William  A.  Fraser,  were  two  platinotypes  called  "  A  Lonely  Laue»"  and  "  Views  at 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson,"  which  were  excellently  arranged  and  technically  good.  Mr. 
Ivory,  the  chairman  of  the  exhibition  committee,  had  two  frames;  one,  of  three  pictures 
made  of  himself,  by  himself,  by  flash  light,  that  were  somewhat  novel.  The  other  frame 
contained  six  enlargements  of  hunting  views  in  the  woods  of  Maine;  that  of  a  canoe  was 
very  good.  The  work  of  nine  ladies  was  distributed  among  the  rest;  some  of  it  was  very 
due  and  some  was  poor.  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Lounsberry  had  two  frames  of  portraits;  one,  a 
group  of  a  boy  and  girl,  was  very  soft  and  clear. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  sent  two  frames  of  views  in  Scotland,  and  one  frame  of  Kodak 
pictures.  In  one  frame  a  view  "Glenburne  Falls,  Cluny,"  was  very  soft  and  beautiful; 
another,  "  Luncheon  on  the  Banks  of  the  Tay,"  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  grouping. 
Miss.  M.  L.  Ewen  had  two  frames, , both  bromide  enlargements;  one,  entitled  "Ouda*s 
Pets,"  which  was  somewhat  hard,  but  the  composition  was  fair;  the  other,  called  "  A  Lesson 
in  Deportment,"  showing  a  dog  sitting  up  with  a  paper  in  his  mouth,  was  very  good.  In 
tke  three  frames  sent  by  Mrs.  Jonathan  Thorne,  Jr.,  was  one  admirable  marine  view  of 
surf,  entitled,  "  A  September  Gale,  Black  Rock  Harbor,  Conn.;"  another,  an  8x10  por- 
trait of  an  "  Old  Salt,"  was  fair.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Cannon  had  the  largest  exhibit  of  any 
single  lady  exhibitor  (six  frames  in  all)  but  her  work  indicated  that  she  was  somewhat  of  a 
novice,  as  the  pictures  were  as  a  rule  too  hard,  or  the  negatives  were  too  thin.  We  saw 
none  that  were  good  enough  to  commend. 

Mrs.  Willard  Parker  sent  three  bromide  enlargements.  Most  of  them  were  uninterest- 
ing and  too  snowy;  one,  however,  called  "  Before  the  Mast,"  was  very  naturally  posed. 

The  best  work  by  ladies  was  conceded  to  be  that  exhibited  by  Miss  Mary  B.  Martin,  in 
two  frames,  and  especially  her  frame  of  "  Portraits  and  Copy  of  Gerald  Hayward's  Minia- 
tures." One  in  particular  among  these  was  a  picture  of  an  artist  decorating  a  vase,  the 
clearness  and  crispness  and  easy  pose  it  possessed,  all  combined  to  make  it  a  most  interesting 
photograph.  In  nine  views  around  Cooperstown,  New  York,  was  a  very  good  photograph 
of  geese.    Miss  Martin  evidently  knows  how  to  skillfully  manipulate  the  camera. 

Mr.  Franklin  Harper  had  three  frames;  one,  of  interiors,  was  as  usual  up  to  his  high 
standard;  another,  a  group  study  of  two  little  girls  kissing  each  other,  called  "  I  Love  Oo," 
was  very  cunning;  and  a  third,  holding  views  about  "  Lake  Mohunk,"  were  fair.  Mr.  A. 
T.  Gillender  had  two  frames  of  dog  photographs  that  were  fair.  Of  Mr.  George  P.  Rowell's 
four  New  Hampshire  photographs,  those  entitled  "Christine  Lake,"  and  "The  Percy 
Peaks,"  were  much  the  best,  showing,  in  one  case,  beautiful  reflections. 

In  none  of  the  five  frames  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Lloyd,  was  there  any  picture  to  be  commended. 
Most  were  too  thin,  others  were  not  in  focus,  and  his  general  work  indicated  that  he  had 
had  very  little  experience. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Atkinson  contributed  six  frames,  mostly  of  11x14  bromide  enlargements  from 
\  plate  negatives,  that  were  fairly  good.  He  also  showed  one  carbon  print  and  a  transfer- 
rotype  that  were  excellent.  In  the  two  frames,  each  containing  a  number  of  photographs 
sent  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  was  one  picture,  6^x8.1,  oalled  "  Moonlight  Scene,"  taken  near 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  that  was  especially  good  and  very  interesting.  It  was  exposed  on 
a  Cramer  50-plate  for  five  hours,  and  was  taken  from  a  building  overlooking  a'general  land- 
scape. In  the  distance  could  be  plainly  seen  a  mountain.  No  data  as  to  the  size  of  stop  or 
the  lens  used  was  given,  but  from  the  excellent  detail  and  brilliancy  it  possessed,  we  suppose 
a  stop  equal  to  f-16  was  employed.  He  had  a  portrait  study  of  a  standing  figure  that  was 
fairly  good. 

In  Mr.  William  J.  Cassard's  three  frames  were  a  number  of  hand-camera  shots  of  hunting 
scenes  and  interiors;  the  latter  were  much  the  best — clear,  sharp,  and  suggestive. 

The  three  frames,  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stillman,  contained  only  poor  work,  which  indicated 
that  he  must  be  a  beginner.  Mr.  Walter  L.  Pierce  exhibited  one  interior  of  fair  merit.  Mr. 
C.  Volney  King's  single  bromide  enlargement  of  a  scene  in  Mexico  was  novel  and  inter- 
esting, though  to  our  mind  rather  snowy.  The  beautiful  pictures  of  Mr.  Linzu  Prescott, 
in  two  frames,  one  especially  of  Portland  Harbor  filled  with  small  boats,  were  admirable 
examples  of  clear,  crisp  photographs.  In  his  "  Maine  Landscapes  "  was  a  fine  "  Cattle  and 
Road  Scene."    There  were  in  all  thirty-two  exhibitors. 
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In  general  it  may  be  said  that  this  first  exhibition  of  the  Camera  Clab  shows  that  a 
number  of  its  members  have  the  artistic  side  of  photofi^phy  better  developed  than  the  tech- 
nical part,  which  promises  well  for  future  exhibitions. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a  majority  of  the  prints  were  not  made  by  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, but  by  a  professional  printer,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  judge  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
exhibition  except  so  far  as  all  the  facts  concerning  the  production  of  each  picture  is  g^iven. 
The  club  has  done  an  excellent  thing  for  itself  in  getting  up  such  a  creditable  exhibition, 
since  it  will  have  the  effect  of  interesting  many  to  practice  such  a  fascinating  art  as  photofi^ 
raphy  has  grown  to  be.  The  committee  having  the  exhibition  in  charge  were  Lindsay  C 
Ivory,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Jonathan  Thome,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  Franklin  M.  Stillman, 
J.  £.  Schermerhom,  S.  W.  Bridgham,  B.  Pomeroy.  Its  present  officers  are  David  Williams, 
President;  H.  T.  Duffield,  Secretary;  Robert  J.  Develin,  Treasurer. 

Annual  Bxhibition  op  Photogeaphs— J5y  the  Columbia  College  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers. — We  were  invited  to  attend  this  exhibition,  held  in  the  museum  of  the  col- 
lege, on  April  17th  and  18th,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  so  much  excellent  work. 
The  students  appear  to  acquire  the  practice  of  photography  as  readily  as  they  do  their  other 
studies,  and  utilize  it  to  good  advantage  in  their  summer  vacation  trips. 

About  two  hundred  prints,  including  a  number  of  Kodaks,  were  shown  by  ten  or  twelve 
different  exhibitors.    The  work  was  up  to  the  usual  average  and  very  creditable. 

Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographer* s  J««ocia</on.— The  many  interesting  events  prom- 
ised to  the  members  for  the  meeting  of  March  27th,  brought  out  a  large  attendance. 
Professor  Bolton,  of  the  New  York  Society,  addressed  the  association  and  exhibited  his 
photographic  outfit.  By  an  ingenious  use  of  the  bayonet  catch,  three  lenses  are  made  to  fit 
into  one  flange;  to  change  from  a  long  to  a  short  focus  lens  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  to  top  this  complete  arrangement,  a  Neuman  shutter  is  so  fixed  that  it  adapts  itself  to 
any  of  the  several  lenses.  Answering  the  statement  of  the  President  that  he  was  an  old 
and  enthusiastic  photographer.  Professor  Bolton  replied  that,  while  he  claimed  to  be  enthu- 
siastic he  could  not  claim  to  be  a  veteran,  having  only  within  a  short  time  taken  up  the 
study  for  the  purpose  of  recording  certain  phenomena  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Professor 
Bolton  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Upon  his  return  the  society  hopes  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  again  listening  to  him. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Whittell,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  saturated  solutions  in  place  of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  use 
at  present.  To  support  his  suggestions  he  instanced  the  method  now  in  vogue  throughout 
the  medical  world  for  measuring  solutions  of  cocanine,  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  etc.  The  doctor 
also  exhibited  a  very  compact  camera  of  his  own  design.  To  economize  space  the  lens, 
when  not  in  use,  is  made  to  fold  inward.  The  holder,  which  is  only  a  couple  of  inches  in 
width,  holds  twelve  glass  plates,  or  one  hundred  films.  By  the  use  of  springs,  similar  to 
those  used  in  a  faro  box  (the  doctor  dryly  remarked:  "  Of  course  none  of  you  know  the  de- 
tails of  a  faro  box.*')  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  a  fresh  plate  to  the  front.  A  small  changing: 
bag  is  necessary  to  do  this,  but  the  ingenious  construction  of  the  holder  makes  the  operation 
an  easy  and  safe  one. 

A  friendly  letter  was  read  from  the  President  of  the  California  Camera  Club,  an  organi- 
zation differing  from  the  Pacific  (/oast  Amateur  Photographer's  Association  in  that  there  is 
no  restriction  upon  the  members  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  work.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  respond  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  will,  and  to  offer  the  rooms  of  the  society  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club,  or  until  they  secured  permanent  quarters. 

Resulting  from  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  previous  meeting,  providing  for  the  admit- 
tance of  ladies  to  active  membership,  twelve  names  were  balloted  upon.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  vote  cast  was  the  largest  ever  polled  in  the  history  of  the  society,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  their  admittance  was  unanimously  favored.  This  charge  will  put 
new  life  into  the  society,  as  the  work  of  many  of  the  lady  amateurs  equals  the  best  of  the 
most  skillful  of  the  sterner  sex. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  which  included  a  large  collection  of 
lantern  slides,  some  of  them  by  Mr.  Requa,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  Europe 
and  Asia  and  part  of  Africa,  the  members  sampled  a  large  bowl  containing  a  huge  lump  of 
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ice  and  some  slices  of  lemon.  The  solation  looked  like  a  pjrro  developer — but  it  was  not. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  better  medium  for  drinking  the  health  of  the  newly  elected 
President,  Mr.  E.  L.  Woods,  and  the  Vice-President,  Major  W.  H.  Hener.  When  these 
lines  are  read,  the  exhibition  of  the  association  will  probably  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  a 
description  of  the  work  presented  will  be  given  in  these  pages  in  a  later  number. 

The  Calif ormia  Camera  Club, — This  new  organization  is  now  unfait  accompli,  all  the  pre- 
liminaries having  been  arranged  at  a  recent  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  The  following  is  the 
board  of  officers:  President,  Geo.  W.  Reed;  First  Vice-President,  Sanford  Robinson;  Second 
Vice-President,  H.  P.  Flagler;  Secretary,  T.  P.  Andrews;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Wm.  N. 
McCarthy,  No.  525  Ofarrell  Street;  Treasurer,  £.  J.  Molera;  Librarian,  E.  P.  Gray;  Direc- 
tors, T.  O.  C.  Marceau,  C.  J.  Wetmore,  I.  E.  Thayer,  and  H.  C.  Tibbetts.  Messrs.  B.  P. 
G  ray,  E.  H.  Hnsher,  and  H.  C.  Tibbetts  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  arrange 
a  series  of  slides  for  an  illustrated  lecture,  "  In  and  About  San  Francisco."  The  new  club 
will  doubtless  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the  near  future. 

Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.^A  special  meeting  of  the  society  was  held    on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  1, 1890,  with  Vice-President  John  G.  Bullock  in  the  chair.    The 
Chairman  announced  to  the  society  the  sudden  death  of  their  President,  Mr.  Frederick 
Graff,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  March  30th.    After  the  reading  of  the  formal 
call  for  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of  members,  expres- 
sive of  their  strong  affection  and  high  admiration  for  their  late  presiding  officer,  and  deepest 
grief  at  his  loss.    His  kindly  spirit  towards  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  his  painst<ak- 
ing  care  and  energy  in  all  work  falling  to  his  share,  his  great  interest  in  photography,  and 
particularly  in  this  society,  whose  growth  he  had  watched  and  fostered  from  its  infancy, 
were  dwelt  upon.    Among  those  who  spoke  were  Messrs.  John  G.  Bullock,  John  C.  Browne, 
Francis  T.  Fassett,  W.  H.  Walmsley,  R.  T.  Hazzard,  Edmund  Stirling,  Francis  Burrows, 
Evan  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell.    Letters  of  condolence  were  also  received  from 
Messrs.  W.  D.  H.  Wilson,  B.  W.  Kear,  and  Charles  B.  Pancoast.    On  motion  of  Mr.  Stirling 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  draft  a  suitable  minute  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Graff  for  publication  in  the  daily  papers,  to  report  at  the  stated  meeting  on  2d  instant, 
and  also  to  prepare  a  more  formal  memorial  to  be  published  by  the  society  at  a  later  date. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned.    At  the  regular  meeting  held  on  April  2, 1890,  the  following 
minute,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  action  at  the  special  meeting,  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  published,  after  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  Presi- 
dent, the  society  adjourned.    The  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
desire  to  testify  to  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained  iA  the  death  of  their 
President,  Frederick  Graff.    They  feel  that  by  his  death  not  only  have  they  lost  a  most  effi- 
cient presiding  officer,  but  that  each  one  has  been  bereft  of  a  dear  friend,  a  sage  counselor, 
and  one  who  gave  of  his  very  best  to  promote  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  association. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  his  official  connection  with  the  society  has  been  continuous— as 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  called  to  organize  the  same,  then  as  Vice-President,  and  serving 
two  terms  as  President.    He  may  indeed  be  called  its  father.    To  his  untiring  zeal  for  its 
welfare,  the  society  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  present  high  position  it  holds  in 
the  photographic  world.    An  adjourned    stated  meeting  was  held  Wednesday  evening, 
April  9,  1890,  with  Vice-President  John  G.   Bullock  in  the  chair.    Various  communica- 
tions and   committee  reports  were   read,  and  Mr.  John   G.   Bullock   was   unanimously 
elected  President  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.   Frederick  Graff.    Dr.   Mitchell   read   a 
paper  prepared   by  Mr.   Frank  H.  Rosengarten,  entitled,  •*  Working  Department  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,*'  which  comprised  a  lengthy  plea  for  enlarging  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  society.     This  matter  and  that  of  a  change  of  quarters  was 
referred  to  a  committee.    A  special  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  make  any  necessary 
revisions  of  the  by-laws.    Mr.  Brown  made  a  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  into 
the  probable  reasons  for  the  deposit  occasionally  found  on  lantern  slides.    He  had  examined 
a  number  under  a  microscope,  using  a  two-inch  objective,  and  he  had  found  that  the  deposit 
was  not  due  to  a  change  in  the  cover  glass  as  had  been  thought  probable.     Many  of  the 
slides  bore  evident  traces  of  matter  deposited  from  impure  washing  water.    Other  oases 
seemed  to  be  due  to  imperfectly  removed  hypo,  and  still  others  had  deteriorated  from  the 
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effects  of  faulty  intensification.  He  recommended  dilute  cyanide  of  potassium  for  fixation, 
and  bi-chloride  of  mercury  followed*  by  bi-chloride  of  platinum  for  intensification.  Oomsid- 
erable  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  there  was  no  need 
of  intensification  in  order  to  obtain  great  density,  as  this  could  easily  be  obtained  by  using 
a  well  restrained  pyro-soda  developer,  and  giving  as  full  an  exposure  as  possible.  The 
meeting  closed  with  the  exhibition  of  two  new  cameras,  a  light-weight  8x10  Irving  cauiera, 
and  Moessard's  Cylindographe,  a  panoramic  camera  of  French  invention. 

New  (Jrleanft  Camera  Club.—  After  four  years  of  patient  waiting,  the  members  of  the  New 
Orleans  Camera  Club  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  as  well  appointed  quarters  as 
any  in  the  country.  On  Wednesday  evening,  April  IGth,  the  new  quarters  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune: 

**  Electricity  was  freely  used  to  illuminate  the  rooms.  Refreshments  were  lavishly 
furnished.  As  each  lady  entered  the  door  of  the  club-room,  she  was  handed  a  ticket  en- 
titling her  to  a  finely  finished  landscape  view  or  a  portrait  made  by  the  different  members. 
Around  the  walls  were  hung  large  frames  of  polished  oak,  within  which  were  arranged,  in 
tasteful  designs,  hundreds  of  photographs,  the  work  of  the  members,  and  many  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence. 

"  The  different  outings  taken  by  the  club  over  the  several  roads  furnished  ample  opportu- 
nity for  displaying  prowess  with  the  camera,  and  the  majority  of  the  views  exhibited  last 
night  were  selected  from  the  results  of  those  trips. 

"The  club  at  present  has  89  active,  11  honorary,  and  4  corresponding  members  on  the 
roll. 

"  The  first  object  of  interest  in  the  club's  quarters  is  the  studio  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
building,  a  large  room  with  a  glass  roof  and  wide  front  windows,  insuring  a  perfect  illumi- 
nation for  portrait  work.  A  portrait  camera,  with  all  the  latest  swings  and  attachments, 
with  a  $500  Dalmeyer  lens,  three  backgrounds  of  different  designs,  a  copying  camera  with  a 
fine  lens  attached,  burnishers,  tables,  cupboards,  lockers  for  the  members,  and  in  short 
everything  used  in  finishing  photographs,  complete  the  furnishings  of  the  studio.  The  dark 
room  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  atelier  and  has  six  separate  sinks  with  partitions  between, 
with  taps  for  hydrant  and  filtered  water,  which  can  be  cooled  with  ice  in  the  summer. 
Shelves  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  partitions  for  dishes,  etc.,  and  a  large  electric  motor 
fan  drives  a  powerful  current  of  air  into  the  room,  making  it  cooler  within  than  in  the  open 
air.  A  dressing-room  for  ladies  is  also  placed  in  the  studio,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted 
to  make  this  as  attractive  as  the  galleries  of  the  professional  workers. 

**  The  meeting-room  is  carpeted,  the  windows  are  hung  with  lace  curtains,  a  book-case 
contains  all  the  best  photo  publications,  a  handsome  dissolving  lantern  rests  in  a  case  oppo- 
site, and  in  the  center  is  placed  a  baize-covered  table  surrounded  with  chairs. 

"  Private  exhibitions  of  magic-lantern  slides  are  given  here  for  the  members,  and  once  a 
month  invitations  are  issued  for  public  exhibitions  at  Tulane  Hall." 

"  The  guests  were  ably  attended  to  by  the  reception  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  P. 
F.  Reynes,  W.  R.  Mandeville,  M.D.,  Bernard  C.  Shields,  S.  L.  Mitchell,  Bryan  Black, 
Reeve  Lewis,  L.  E.  Bauman,  T.  W.  Castleman,  R.  H.  Palfrey,  and  A.  C.  Frietag. 

"The  club  is  officered  by  H.  T.  Howard,  President;  Joseph  A.  Hinck,  Vice-President; 
R.  S.  Charles,  Jr.,  Secretary;  and  P.  E.  Carriere,  Treasurer." 

The  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photograpliers  held  a  private  reception  and  exhibition 
of  photographs  at  its  rooms,  corner  Fulton  and  Jay  Streets,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  8th, 
from  8  to  11  p.m.,  for  whreh  six  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued.  Each  member  was 
represented  by  a  frame  containing  his  own  photos  properly  labeled,  there  being  so  many 
contributions  that  wall  space  was  at  a  decided  premium.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  palms  and  flowers,  and  with  the  aid  of  Japanese  lanterns  presented  a 
delightful  appearance.  During  the  evening  the  friends  of  the  members,  among  whom  were 
many  ladies,  visited  the  society,  and  profuse  were  the  expressions  of  praise  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  exhibited.  The  reception  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  R.  Sheldon. 
Jr.,  chairman;  Elliot  6.  Emery,  A.  Merle  Foreman,  and  C.  M.  Trowbridge,  did  the  honors 
for  the  society  to  the  many  guests  who  filled  the  rooms  during  the  evening.    Principal 
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among  the  exhibits  were  the  following:  A  frame  of  flash-lights  and  character  photos  by 
E.  G.  Emery;  iK>rtraits  by  M.  H.  Ladd;  a  frame  of  marine  views  at  Quogae,  L.  I.  (blue 
prints),  by  C.  M.  Trowbridge;  a  fine  22x24  bromide  enlargement  of  sloop  "Atlantic,"  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  T.  Halsey;  several  bright  bits  of  landscape  and  interior  work  by  E.  G.  Ackman; 
some  rare  detective  views  by  Mr.  Allan  Ormsbee;  a  fine  collection  of  Long  Island  scenery 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Sewall;  Prospect  and  Central  Park  views  by  Mr.  Sheldon;  pastoral  scenes  by 
Mr.  Weld;  metropolitan  views  by  Mr.  McConnell ;  views  at  Foxhurst  and  blizzard  pictures 
by  Mr.  V.  Trowbridge;  Alaskan  scenes  by  Mr.  Forman;  views  of  Prospect  Park  by  Mr. 
Aleck  Ormsbee,  etc. 

Photographic  Society  of  WaterhnT^,  C'onn.—The  club  now  numbers  about  36  members. 
It  has  well  fitted  and  lighted  rooms  at  63  Bank  Street,  and  a  large  dark-room.  Is  a  member 
of  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  A  number  of  periodicals  appertaining  to 
photography  are  on  file  at  the  rooms,  and  members  have  access  to  them  at  all  times.  Meet- 
ings held  1st  and  'M\  Fridays  in  each  month.  We  have  found  it  to  our  advantage  to  have  a 
purchasing  agent  who  buys  all  goods  required  by  the  members  of  the  club,  thus  affecting  a 
large  saving  to  our  members  by  getting  larger  discounts  than  individual  members  could  get. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  Chas.  R.  Pancoast,  President;  E.  H.  Everitt,  Vice-President; 
E.  E.  DeWitt,  Secretary;  Geo.  S.  Husher,  Treasurer  (also  club  agent);  E.  E.  DeWitt,  S.  B. 
Hill,  and  E.  W.  Mooring,  Executive  Committee. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Oregon  was  organized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1890, 
with  a  charter  membership  of  twenty-one.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  P.  S.  Bates,  President;  Hugo  Goldsmith,  Vice-President;  S.  J.  Kraemer,  Secre- 
tary; E.  B.  Baker,  Treasurer.  Quarters  have  been  secured  in  the  Ainsworth  Building, 
where  a  reception  and  dark-room  have  been  fitted  up  with  all  modern  appliances.  The 
society  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  amateur  photographer  vraiting  their  city,  and  those  pro- 
ducing credentials  from  any  other  photographic  society  by  applying  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
named  officers,  will  be  extended  free  usage  of  dark-room. 

The  Richmond  Camera  Club  was  organized  in  the  parlor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tuesday 
evening,  April  1st,  starting  with  a  membership  of  twelve.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Professor  Chas.  H.  Winston,  President;  R.  A.  Lancaster,  Jr., 
Vice-President;  C.  D.  Habliston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Dr.  Phil  Taylor,  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Winslow,  R.  M.  Blaukenship,  R.  A.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  and  C.  D.  Habliston,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  April  10th,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Stated  meetings  of  the  club  will  be  held  hereafter 
the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is  manifested,  and  we  hope  to 
have  all  the  amateurs  in  the  city  enrolled  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

St.  Louis  Camera  Club. — At  the  annual  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Robert  E.  Collins,  President,  404  Market  Street;  John  B.  Holman,  Vice-President;  Walter 
H.  Wilcox,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  721  Pestalozzi  Street;  Eliot  C.  Jewett,  Charles  M. 
Alexander,  Robert  £.  M.  Bain,  Executive  Committee. 

Appoimtbd  CouuiTTRRa.— 'House  Committee.— Chas.  H.  Beggs,  510  Pine  Street,  Geo.  B. 
Compton,  W.  B.  Bascome.  Lantern  Slide  Committee. — H.  B.  Alexander,  St.  Louis  National 
Bank,  Wm.  M.  Butler,  A.  P.  Erker.  Membership  Committee. — Chas.  W.  Melcher,  615 
North  Fourth  Street,  Chas.  ^.  Moffitt,  Henry  Blattner. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Jewett,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  R.  E.  M.  Bain  for 
his  long  and  efficient  services  as  President  of  the  club.  On  motion  adjourned.  After  the 
meeting  quite  a  number  of  slides  contributed  by  various  members  of  the  club  were  exhibited, 
the  special  features  being  views  taken  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Soldan  and  Mr.  Butler,  and  views 
of  the  burning  of  an  elevator  and  mill,  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Brookline  Camera  Club.— The  first  outing  of  the  club  occurred  on  Fast-Day.  Several 
fine  negatives  were  made  of  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Chase  secured  a  number  of  interesting  "  situations  "  with  his  Kodak.  These  will  be 
shown  on  the  screen  at  the  next  meeting. 

Lynn  Camera  Club.— Aciiyity  has  been  the  order  of  the  month  at  the  rooms  of  this  enter- 
prising club.  Many  improvements,  have  been  added,  including,  among  other  things,  a 
"  Boston  Ideal "  dissolving  lantern,  burnisher,  head-rest,  side-screens,  backgrounds,  portrait 
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camera  and  stand,  enlarging  camera,  and  a  transparency  exposing  box.  An  exhibition  of 
the  worlc  of  the  members  will  be  held  in  May,  and  diplomas  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
work  in  the  following  classes:  Albumen  or  silver  prints,  aristo  prints,  carbon  prints,  blue 
prints,  platinum  prints,  contact  bromide  prints,  bromide  enlargements,  positive  films,  trans- 
parencies, and  lantern  slides.  The  slides  must  be  three  in  number.  All  prints  must  be 
framed,  and  where  frames  contain  more  than  one  print  each  print  must  be  lettered.  Both 
negative  and  positive  must  be  made  by  the  exhibitor.  In  addition  the  Eastman  Company  have 
offered  a  No.  1  Kodak  for  the  best  bromide  enlargement  from  a  Kodak  negative,  and  one 
dozen  14  x  20  bromide  paper  for  the  best  enlargement  of  any  negative.  The  following 
meetings  have  been  held:  Regular  monthly  ttieetingt  Tuesday  evening,  April  1st,  at  which 
thirteen  new  members  were  elected;  an  exhibition  of  slides,  Tuesday  evening,  April  8tb, 
at  which  one  hundred  slides  from  the  Springfield  and  Worcester  Clubs  were  shown,  the 
most  notable  of  the  Springfield  set  being  '*  Curtains  of  the  Sky,"  *'  Old  Slate  Mill,"  "  River 
Bend,"  and  "  Cattle  Grazing  on  the  Range; "  and  of  the  Worcester  set  were  '*  Landing  a 
Trout,"  "  A  Woodland  Brook,"  *'  The  Cascade,"  *'  At  Elm  Park,"  "A  Jersey  Cow,"  and 
"Steamer  Lowering  Funnel  to  go  Under  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  London." 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  15th,  a  series  of  sixty-two  views  of  Providence  and  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  the  work  of  members  of  the  Providence  Club,  were  shown  to  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  slides  were  of  a  high  order  and  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 
The  club  is  discussing  the  advisability  of  joining  the  Boston  and  Providence  Clubs  in  an 
excursion  down  Narragansett  Bay,  June  17th,  the  great  Massachusett  holiday. 

Tuesday  evening,  April  22d,  Mr.  W.  G.  Chase  entertained  the  members  with  his  illus- 
trated lecture  on  Florida.    Mr.  Chase's  ability  as  a  lecturer  makes  him  a  welcome  visitor. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford, — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  club 
rooms,  Tuesday  evening,  April  9,  1890.  The  routine  business  was  soon  dispatched,  and  the 
topic  for  discussion,  '*  Flash-Light  Photography,"  was  introduced.  It  was  opened  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Peters  with  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject,  from  which  we  give  a  few 
extracts: 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  subject  isHhe  material  with  which  the  flash  is 
produced,  and  the  effect  of  the  actinic  energy  thus  obtained.  The  flash  powder  is  generally 
composed  of  the  metal  known  as  magnesium.  It  is  used,  either  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or 
is  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  such  as  chlorate  potash,  picric  acid,  etc.,  which  furnish  a 
supply  of  oxygen  for  its  combustion,  and  cause  it  to  burn  with  extreme  rapidity  and  brill- 
iancy. In  the  latter  case  it  can  be  ignited  by  a  taper,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
taper  of  sufiicient  length,  or  the  person  firing  the  charge  runs  the  risk  of  being  burned  by 
flying  particles  of  the  hot  metal.  The  pure  metal  requires  to  be  burned  in  a  flash  lamp  or 
some  similar  apparatus,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rapid  and  brilliant  illumination.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  numerous  devices  which  are  well  known  to  most  amateurs,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  ingenious.  The  principle,  upon  which  most  of  them  are  constructed,  is  to  spray 
the  finely  divided  particles  of  magnesium  into  a  flame  so  that  it  may  receive  a  supply  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  to  secure  complete  combustion.  Combustion  is  nothing  more  than  the 
oxidizing  of  a  snbstance,  which  upon  receiving  the  oxygen  throws  off  its  products  and 
emits  heat  and  generally  light.  Before  we  burn  our  powder  we  must  be  able  to  see  even  in 
the  '  mind's  eye '  the  effect  it  will  produce  in  illuminating  the  subject,  for  upon  this  much  of 
the  success  of  the  picture  depends. 

"The  laws  governing  the  diffusion  of  light  are  very  simple,  and  when  once  understood, 
greatly  facilitate  operations  in  flash-light  photography.  Light  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  vibration  of  a  hypothetical  but  imponderable  substance,  called  sether,  which  pervades 
all  space  and  even  penetrates  between  the  atoms  which  compose  a  body.  When  these  vibra- 
tions fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  they  produce  the  sensation  called  light,  or  striking  upon 
a  photographic  plate  they  change  the  arrangement  of  the  silver  molecules,  and  thus  enable 
the  developer  to  bring  to  view  the  latent  image.  The  course  followed  by  a  ray  of  light,  if 
left  to  itself,  is  a  straight  line.  This  not  only  enables  us  Vo  see  straight  and  measure  angles, 
but  also  to  calculate  the  efl'ect  of  rays  emanating  from  a  luminous  source.  Another  law  of 
light  is  that  it  decreases  in  quantity  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  point 
of  origin.      Take  for  example  a  flash-light  at  one  end  of  a  room  twenty  feet  long,  the 
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intensities  of  illumination,  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  at  the  end  farthest  away  from  the 
light  would  be  as  4  to  1.  A  phot4>graphic  plate  will  be  affected  by  the  li«ht  rays  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  eye.  It  would  therefore  take  four  times  as  much  flash  powder  to  give  the  cor- 
rect exposure  to  an  object  at  the  end  of  the  room  as  it  would  in  the  middle.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  light  and  shade  effect,  and  also  to  break  up  harsh  shadows,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  reflectors.  A  good  reflector  is  obtained  by  using  a  sheet  of  tin,  curved 
to  about  half-cylindrical  form,  and  held  in  this  position  by  a  string  tied  around  it.  While 
in  this  shape  it  will  stand  by  itself  on  any  smooth  surface,  and  center  the  light  upon  the 
subject. 

"Another  part  of  this  subject  is  the  consideration  of  the  relationship  between  the  quantity 
of  powder  and  the  size  of  the  stop  to  be  used.  Thus  the  stop  f— 12  would  call  for  but  one- 
fourth  as  much  flash-powder  as  f — 24,  the  amount  of  light  reaching  the  plate  being  according 
to  the  square  of  the  angular  aperture  of  the  stop  and  lens  used.  A  photometric  comparison 
of  the  relative  illuminating  powers  of  the  various  varieties  and  brands  of  magnesium  and 
flash-powders  in  the  market,  would  be  quite  a  boon  to  the  flash-light  photographer.  It  would 
be  a  valuable  piece  of  work  for  some  amateur  who  has  the  requisite  time  and  facilities,  and 
also  the  necessary  appreciation  of  minute  measurements  and  exactitude." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Peter's  paper,  Mr.  F.  D.  Berry  took  a  flash-light  picture  of  the 
members  present,  using  a  charge  of  fifteen  grains  of  Blitz  Pulver,  with  stop  f — 13;  developed 
with  pyro  and  soda,  resulting  in  a  fine  negative.  A  general  discussion  followed  till  the 
hour  for  closing,  when  President  Parmele  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Cbas. 
R.  Loomis,  the  artist,  would  give  the  club  a  talk  upon  the  composition  of  pictures,  and  re- 
quested members  to  bring  specimens  of  their  work. 

Lifwell  Camera  Club.— The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  season  was  held  at 
Morrill's  studio,  March  18th,  with  the  largest  attendance  during  the  year.  The  secretary 
gave  a  talk  on  the  composition  of  pictures,  illustrating  the  subject  with  diagrams.  A  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Waterbury  Photographic  Society  was  read.  It  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  the  methods  used  by  that  society  in  producing  their  slides.  The  principal 
things  necessary,  he  said,  to  get  goo<l  slides  are  good  negatives,  acurate  focusing  in  the 
camera,  and  a  standard  developer.  These  points  were  discussed  by  the  clmb,  some  preferred 
to  expose  the  plates  with  care,  and  then  if  the  standard  developer  proved  to  be  too  strong 
or  too  weak,  vary  the  strength  to  meet  the  exposure  rather  than  expose  to  exactly  suit  a 
certain  developer.  But  the  excellent  slides  furnished  to  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide 
Exchange  by  the  Waterbury  Society  certainly  prove  the  practical  value  of  their  method. 
These  slides  were  excellent  both  technically  and  artistically  considered. 

The  Hartford  Camera  Club  slides  were  also  shown.  The  description  text,  entitled  "  In 
and  Around  Hartford,"  was  read  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  slides. 

At  an  extra  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  held  April  15th,  the  slides  of  the  Springfield 
Camera  Club  and  the  Worcester  Lantern  Slide  Club  were  exhibited.  These  were  the  last 
sets  in  the  exchange,  and  each  of  them  contained  some  good  work.  The  slides  of  one  of 
the  Worcester  club  were  on  plates  of  his  own  make.  The  club  voted  to  continue  a  member 
of  the  New  England  exchange  for  the  coming  year. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  April  22d.  Dr.  Moses  Greely  Parker,  a  meml)er  of  the  club, 
gave  a  very  interesting  discourse  on  lightning,  illustrating  the  subject  with  his  slides,  many 
of  which  he  ib&de  from  his  own  negatives  taken  direct  from  flashes  in  the  sky.  He  has 
given  much  study  to  electricity,  and  was  the  first  to  show  by  photography  the  peculiar 
rotary  motion  that  the  current  always  takes.  As  the  views  were  thrown  upon  the  screen 
he  pointed  out  the  motions  in  the  different  flashes.  He  said  the  electrical  current  may 
travel  without  dividing  or  it  may  divide  and  sub-divide;  twist  and  meander  in  its  passage; 
its  image  on  the  plate  presenting  such  a  variety  in  form  that  many  names  have  been  given 
descriptive  of  its  general  appearance,  with  no  reference  to  the  real  motion  of  the  current 
itself.  He  designated  these  motions,  the  twisted,  the  curled,  and  the  straightforward.  The 
twisted  motion  resembles  a  loosely  twisted  rope;  it  twists  both  ways,  usually  from  left  to 
right,  but  it  sometimes  reverses  its  motion  in  the  same  course.  The  curled  motion  resembles 
a  twisted  ribbon  or  shaving  as  it  curls  from  a  carpenter's  plane,  and  in  some  respects  is  most 
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remarkable.  The  straightforward  presents  straight  lines  in  its  track,  and  evidently  travels 
with  great  force.  One  of  the  important  practical  nses  to  which  this  discovery  of  the  rotary 
motion  of  the  electrical  current  has  been  put,  is  in  reducing  the  resistance  in  wires.  Dr. 
Parker  has  shown  that  the  resistance  is  much  reduced  in  wires  when  twisted  to  conform  to 
this  natural  law. 

After  the  lecture  Mr.  J.  H.  Weaver,  of  New  York,  gave  an  instructive  talk  on  how  to 
get  the  best  results  in  photographic  work.  He  demonstrated  the  method  of  printing  and 
developing  positive  films  before  the  club,  and  the  subject  was  freely  discussed.  This  meeting 
will  probably  be  the  last  indoor  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  season.  It  is  proposed  to  bold 
several  field  days  during  the  summer,  and  it  was  voted  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  photographic 
work  in  the  fall. 

Schuylkill  Camera  Club.— The  club  held  its  first  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Saturday  evening,  April  19th.  A  large  audience  was  present  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  exhibition  of  slides.  The  entertainment  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  including  views  of  Arabia  Petra,  and  the  second  views  made  by  the  members  of  the 
club.  The  lanterns  were  operated  by  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  who  is  the  Vice-President.  The  fol- 
lowing members  exhibited  :  Rev.  B.  F.  Patterson,  A.  L.  Phillips,  Jay  G.  Shumway,  A.  W. 
and  W.  L.  Sheafer.  Fred.  C.  Eberle,  Mrs.  E.  F.  G.  Davis,  Ed.  Borden,  Miss  Elena  Roads, 
Bert  Bretz,  Robert  Morris.  John  T.  Werner,  Jr.,  Charles  H.  Weltjen,  Jr.,  Professor  S.  A. 
Thurlow,  C.  W.  Parkin,  George  M.  Bretz,  and  E.  F.  C.  Davis  of  Schuylkill,  S.  W.  Patter- 
son of  Mahanoy  City,  A.  R.  Lattimore  of  New  Boston,  Wm.  H.  Rau  and  Geo.  W.  Ennis  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Loder  of  Norwood,  Mass.  The  club  membership  is  now  forty- 
four,  of  whom  five  are  ladies. 

Syracuse  Camera  Club. — A  lantern-slide  exhibition  was  given  Friday  evening,  April  18th, 
the  slides  shown  being  the  well-known  **  Illustrated  Boston,"  from  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  and  a  set  from  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Baltimore.  This  set  covered  a 
wide  range  of  views,  including  Professor  Rowland's  charming  Norwegian  series.  The 
exhibition  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  affair. 

Newark  Camera  Club.— The  Newark  Camera  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  April  14th, 
and  elected  the  following  ofllcers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  William  A.  Ualsey; 
Vice-President,  Charles  LeRoy;  Secretary,  C.  G.  Hine;  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Foote;  Executive 
Committee,  Miles  I.  Anson,  C.  G.  Hine,  Dr.  T.  Y.  Sutpbeu,  J.  M.  Foote,  Charles  LeRoy,  F. 
T.  Fearey,  Paul  Thiery,  H.  C.  McDougall,  and  Guy  J.  Edwards.  The  annual  reports 
showed  the  club  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  On  May  1st  it  moves  to  new  quarters  at 
828  Broad  Street,  which  are  now  being  fitted  up.  Some  time  during  May  the  third  public 
lantern-slide  exhibition  of  work  by  the  members  is  to  be  given,  when  its  numerous  friends 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  club  is  doing  in  that  line. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TH£}   AMATEUR   FHOTOGRAPHER  IN   EUROPE. 

[  Continued  from  page  158  of  No.  4.] 

In  Holland  an  amateur  photographer  from  foreign  parts  is  treated  very  nicely.  The 
people  are  more  like  our  own  folks.  They  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  people  who  hail  from 
New  York.  Perhaps  this  is  because  an  amateur  photographer,  Mr.  R.  B.  Roosevelt  was 
American  Minister  at  The  Hague.  A  mouth  in  Holland,  taking  pictures,  so  far  as  freedom 
of  action  was  concerned,  was  like  the  same  time  occupied  in  America;  but  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent so  far  as  subjects  for  the  camera  were  presented.  You  take  a  shot  at  a  landscape. 
Your  print  reveals  a  level  plain  with  hundreds  of  black  and  white  Holstein  cattle,  and 
thousands  of  fine  sheep,  with  innumerable  flocks  o[  crows,  darkening  the  sunlight,  and 
swooping  over  the  fields  with  an  airy  flight,  unknown  to  those  birds  in  America.  Some  of 
these  crows  are  white,  and  some  have  brownish-white  wings,  but  the  great  majority  are  of 
the  regulation  black  variety.  In  some  parts  they  fairly  swarm.  Your  landscape  will  have  in 
addition,  a  score  or  more  of  windmills,  and  perhaps  the  tops  of  ten  or  a  dozen  high-peaked 
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houses.  It  will  also  have  long  lines  of  narrow  canals,  and  perhaps,  if  your  camera  has  been 
pointed  properly,  it  will  return  you  the  picture  of  a  sloop  canal-boat  slowly  passing  along- 
side of  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  These  navigable  canals  are  the  high-levels,  into  which  the 
windmills  are  constantly  pumping  water  from  the  smaller  or  divisional  canals  of  the  levels, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  below.  It  is  to  these  lower  levels  you  must  go  if  you  want  to  get  a  picture 
of  farm-houses,  or  of  any  of  the  small  towns.  After  a  while,  you  find  that  a  few  landscapes, 
with  an  occasional  clump  of  low  trees,  close  to  the  houses,  difiFer  but  little  from  eadh  other. 
You  want  more  variety,  but  you  find  it  not  in  the  landscapes.  They  are  of  as  little  variety 
as  any  that  can  be  taken  by  a  camera  on  the  broad  prairies  of  our  "  Great  West,"  or  in  the 
monotonous  "pine  barrens"  of  our  own  state  of  Florida.  For  change  you  must  point 
your  picture-maker  at  the  quaint  old  houses,  of  all  the  old-fashioned  styles  imaginable. 
Some  low  and  squat,  with  pyramidal  roofs  and  many  dormer  windows.  Others  with  sharp 
roofs  and  fancy  gables.  Many  pretentious  dwellings  look  like  three  or  four  constructions, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  each  story  apparently  built  on  top  of  the  other,  by  the  succeeding 
generations  of  owners  as  they  climbed  up  the  ladder  of  wealth,  or  required  more  room  for 
their  increasing  families. 

On  nearly  all  of  these  houses,  at  the  gable-end  of  the  top-most  story  you  will  be  sure  to 
see  a  projecting  beam,  to  which  is  attached  a  pulley,  with  a  rope  and  an  iron  hook  dangling 
in  the  air.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  Dutch  house-holder.  He  can  sling  his  furni- 
ture, or  provision  barrels,  from  the  ground,  and  hoist  it  to  any  floor  of  his  dwelling  without 
the  bother  of  carrying  the  burden  up  several  flights  of  crooked,  narrow  stairs.  As  most 
of  the  windows  in  tliese  houses  open  inward,  like  so  many  doors,  the  load  is  very  readily 
delivered  upon  any  floor  that  may  be  chosen  for  its  deposit. 

But  for  even  greater  variety  point  your  camera  at  the  people  you  will  see  around  you 
in  Holland.  Nearly  every  district  has  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  inhabitants,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  women  folk.  The  ancestors  of  these  people  were  thus  clad  three  centuries 
ago,  and  while  the  men  have  changed  their  fashions  to  some  extent  in  these  later  days,  it 
is  not  at  all  difllcult  to  find  subjects  for  the  camera,  who  look  very  much  like  the  old  style 
of  folk  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  that  Rembrandt  painted.  The  costumes  are  very  quaint, 
and  those  of  the  young  people  differ  but  very  little  from  that  of  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
They  are  indescribable,  except  to  say  they  are  picturesque,  and  very  different  from  our  mod- 
em fashions.  Big  baggy  breeches,  and  short  over-shirts  for  the  men;  while  the  women  wear 
bright  colored  gowns,  and  neck-kerchiefs,  with  white  caps  of  highly  starched  linen,  made 
to  fit  closely,  or  to  stand  forth  a  foot  or  two  from  the  head  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
district  to  which  the  wearer  belongs.  The  amateur  photographer  who  delights  in  shooting 
a  variety  of  photographic  game,  will  find  a  bonanza  in  the  rural  districts  of  Holland. 

In  most  of  the  cities,  particularly  in  Amsterdam  and  Haarlaem,  the  amateur  will  find 
pleasure  in  photographing  old  style  houses,  or  taking  pictures  of  the  bridges  that  span  the 
numerous  canals.  These  bridges  are  of  all  styles  of  architecture,  from  the  oldest  one,  built  of 
stone  or  wood  conturies  ago,  to  the  latest  on  the  most  approved  cantilever  plan  of  iron  and 
steel.  There  is  very  little  ornamentation  on  the  older  bridges,  but  there  is  almost  every  form 
known  to  bridge  builders;  from  the  low  flat  bridge,  to  the  semi-circular  arch,  high  enough 
for  a  vessel  to  pass  under  with  lowered  masts.  Most  of  the  sailing  boats  are  rigged  to  lower 
their  masts  at  short  notice,  for  convenience  in  getting  to  various  parts  of  the  large  cities. 
One  class  of  these  bridges  have  narrow  draws,  two  or  three  feet  wide.  Another  class  is 
rigged  to  open  upward,  with  weights  which  hold  it  in  position.  These  bridges  are  opened 
and  closed  by  the  boatmen,  and  an  amateur  photographer  can  always  get  a  shot  at  some- 
thing worth  firing  at,  by  waiting  to  take  a  picture  as  soon  as  one  of  these  bridges  is  opened 
for  a  sloop  to  pass  through.  Some  bridges  are  like  water-gates.  They  swing—when  un- 
locked— by  the  force  of  the  water  pushing  them  to  one  side  like  a  door.  They  are  closed  by 
the  hauling  in  of  a  chain  located  somewhere  beneath  the  structure.  A  series  of  photographic 
pictures  of  the  bridges  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Amsterdam  alone,  would  be  a  variety  show  in 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quaint  old  carts,  hauled  up  at  either  end  while  a  boat  is  passing. 
These  carts  are  drawn  by  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  smaller  vehicles  are  usually  drawn 
by  an  old  woman — or  a  young  one — and  a  pair  of  dogs  hitched  under  the  cart  body,  between 
the  wheels.    The  larger  carts  have  cows,  oxen,  donkeys,  or  horses  for  their  motive  power. 
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Sometimes  a  cart  will  appear  having  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  animals  attached.  It  is 
not  unnsaal  to  see  a  Dutch  countryman  bring  in  a  load  of  produce  on  a  cart,  to  which  is 
harnessed  a  diminutive  donkey,  a  small  cow,  a  large  horse,  and  two  or  three  dogs.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  donkey,  horse,  and  dogs,  there  will  be  the  cow  and  one  or  two  strapping; 
women.  Riding  on  the  load  is,  perhaps,  the  big  husband  and  father,  smoking  contentedly  a 
long-handled  pipe,  with  a  bow^l  big  enough  to  hold  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  An 
amateur  photographer  from  America,  or  any  other  country,  could  cover  dozens  of  plates 
or  yards  of  films  with  just  such  pictures  as  these,  without  being  obliged  to  hunt  up  such 
subjects.  Indeed  they  are  only  too  common,  and  for  that  reason  probably  not  as  frequently 
photographed  by  the  Dutch  amateurs  as  by  their  brethren  from  other  countries. 

To  conclude  this  already  too  long  account  of  what  an  amateur  photographer  sees  and 
experiences  in  Europe,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  nowhere  finds — except  perhaps  in 
London — the  materials  he  commonly  uses  at  home.  He  must  take  with  him  his  own  plates, 
or  films,  and  enough  to  last  him  throughout  his  trip.  He  would  do  well  to  develop  his  plates, 
if  he  can,  at  every  convenient  stopping  place,  and  thus  save  some  loss  at  the  custom  houses, 
where  he  does  not  always  meet  accommodating  ofiicials.  Unmounted  photographs  can  be 
purchased  all  over  Europe,  at  moderate  prices,  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  quite  fill  the  bill  of 
an  amateur  who  wants  his  picture  as  he  sees  it,  not  as  some  one  saw  it  perhaps  two  or 
three  years  before. 

Oh!  that  some  bright,  inventive  fellow  would  produce  a  camera  that  would  take  a  5x8 
plate,  with  ready-focusing  lens,  concealed  in  a  neat  basket,  which,  when  slung  upon  one's 
arm,  would  level  itself,  and  show  the  operator  just  what  he  was  going  to  get  when  he  pulls 
the  trigger.  Then  the  bright  fellow  should  supplement  this  with  a  light  trannparent  film, 
upon  which  at  least  six  dozen  pictures  could  be  made  without  recourse  to  a  dark-room. 
With  this  invention,  and  a  process  for  easy  development  and  fixing  under  almost  any  lack 
of  conveniences,  the  trials  of  the  American  amateur  photographer  on  a  trip  through  either 
Europe  or  his  own  country,  would  be  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  instead  of  being  full  of 
weariness  and  vexation,  become  a  pleasure  and  a  joy,  not  only  to  the  traveler  himself,  but 
to  those  friends  who  will  greet  him  on  his  return  and  be  glad  that  he  has  brought  back  so 
many  "glimpses"  of  the  sights  that  are  to  be  seen  by  an  Amateur  photographer  in  foreign 
lands.  J.  P.  B. 

Rotterdam,  Holland. 


i 


Editors  American  Amateur  Photographer^  Brunswick,  Maine: 

Gbntlbmbn: — On  page  200  of  the  Photographic  Times  for  1887,  is  an  article  by  Rev.  W. 
H.  Burbank,  one  of  your  estimable  editorial  staff,  on  "  Coating  Paper  with  Emulsion." 
Invaluable  directions  are  given  to  the  inexperienced  photographer  in  the  various  particulars 
of  making  the  emulsion  and  coating  the  paper.  The  formula,  as  given,  is  for  a  bromide  of 
silver  emulsion,  and,  of  course,  the  resulting  sensitive  paper  is  bromide  paper.  There  is 
one  statement,  however,  regarding  the  quantity  of  emulsion  used  for  coating  a  given  surface 
of  the  paper,  that  to  me  seems  somewhat  surprising  to  say  the  least.  He  recommends  that 
one  dram  of  emulsion  be  used  in  coating  every  ten  square  inches  of  surface,  and  this  amount 
of  the  sensitive  mixture,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  paper  without  draiH- 
ing.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  positive  paper.  Now  for  an  8x10  print  there  would 
be  oue  ounce  of  emulsion  constituting  its  film.  Such  a  large  quantity  is  contrary  to  all  the 
formulas  that  I  have  hitherto  made  acquaintance  with.  The  Eastman  Company  certainly 
use  less  than  half  as  much  emulsion  in  coating  their  Permanent  Bromide  Paper,— indeed  I 
doubt  if  they  use  more  than  two  drams  for  an  8  x  10  sheet.  When  they  first  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  paper,  I  believe  they  coated  the  same  much  heavier  than  they  do  now;  and, 
unless  I  am  greatly  at  fault,  it  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American 
Amateur  Photographbr,  who  suggested  that  they  coat  their  bromide  paper  more  thinly. 
Now  will  Mr.  Burbank  explain  why  he  uses  so  large  a  quantity  of  emulsion  in  coating  his 
bromide  paper  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  burnishing  the  prints  ?  and  if  so,  why  not  use  s 
glazed  or  solid  surface  pai)er  and  apply  a  thinner  coating  ?  If  there  were  other  reasons,  will 
he  not  kindly  explain  ?    Furthermore,  may  I  ask  him  if  he  can  recommend  any  special  for- 
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mala  for  a  printing-out  gelatino-chloride  emulsion,  something  suoh  as  the  one  given  by  Dr. 
Sinclair,  on  page  186  of  the  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  1888?  While  the  doctor 
specifically  recommends  the  formula  for  transparencies  aqd  lantern  slides,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  would  not  answer  as  well  for  a  printing-out  paper.  Would  Mr.  Burbank  advise  any  mod- 
ifications of  the  formula,  and  what  precautions  should  be  observed  in  coating  the  paper  so 
the  same  could  be  burnished  so  that  the  results  would  equal  burnished  albumen  prints? 
Also  what  preservative  should  be  added  to  the  emulsion,  and  how  long  would  it  probably 
keep  ?  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Burbank  will  advise  me  through  the  columns 
of  the  Ambbican  Amatbub  Photoqbaphbb. 


Very  Truly  Tours, 


Bristolville,  O.,  March  24, 1890. 


W.  H.  Gabdnbb. 


[Note  by  Mb.  Bubbank.— I  fear  that  Mr.  Gardner  is  endeavoring  to  take  a  rise  out  of  the  editor. 
He  is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that  one  ounce  of  emulsion  for  an  8  x  10  plate  is  an  abnormally  large 
amount.  Half  that  amount  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  positive  paper.  At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot 
recall  any  special  circumstances  connected  with  the  work  which  led  to  my  giving  so  large  a  quantity 
as  necessary.  1  remember  that  at  the  same  time  I  was  making  dry  plates,  and  I  have  the  impression 
that  when  writing  a  description  of  the  method  of  coating  paper  1  inadvertently  gave  the  amount  of 
emulsion  necessary  to  coat  a  plate  as  the  proper  quantity  for  paper  of  the  same  size.  It  is  possible 
\X\tX  1  drained  the  emulsion  off  at  that  time,  I  know  that  I  did  later  on,  and  neglected  to  mention  that 
important  fact.  At  all  events  the  statement  was  incorrect,  and  I  thank  Mr.  Gardner  for  calling  my 
attention  lo  it  and  so  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  error.  My  experience  with  gelatino- 
chloride  emulsion  for  priutingout  paper  is  too  limited  to  warrant  nie  in  attempting  to  advise  so  old  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Gardner,  who  probably  knows  more  about  it  than  myself.  The  formula  of  Mr.  J.  Barker, 
given  on  page  96  of  my  **  Printing  Mutboils,"  gave  me  good  results  in  the  days  when  I  had  leisure  to 
prepare  my  own  paper.  Paper  prcitared  in  this  way  seemed  to  have  good  keeping  qualities.  But 
why  not  use  Liesegang's  formula?  I  sec  no  reason  why  any  lirm  emulsion  paper  should  not  be  bur- 
uidhcd  if  proper  pixicautions  are  taken.  Of  course  emulsion  paper  must  t»c  dry  when  burnisiied,  and 
il  might  be  advisable  to  hanicn  tlic  film  well  with  chrome  alum.  As  f  have  never  burnished  my  own 
l»riiits.  I  have  never  considered  the  question  of  moditications  in  the  emulsion  for  that  purpose.] 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


Do  you  use  a  camera?  and  do  you  ride  a  wheel,  or  propose  to  do  so?  Then  read  Mr.  J. 
W.  Fo6dick*8  article,  •*  Wheel  and  Camera  in  Normandy,"  iu  May  OiUing,  and  whilst  you 
are  traveling  in  the  coming  summer  you  may  be  able  to  lay  in  a  store  of  observation  and 
illustration  with  which,  like  him,  you  may  delight  thousands  of  the  less  fortunate  stay-at- 
homes. 
Pbotoobaphic  Spbcialties.    By  Miller  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  neatly  arranged  price-list  of  the  photo  specialties  handled  by  the 
enterprisinj;  house  whose  imprint  it  bears.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  printing  papers. 
Of  these  the  firm  manufacture  an  excellent  blue  paper  ferro-prussiate  boards,  imperial  gray 
paper,  siennatype  and  excelotype  papers,  each  giving  different  effects.  A  practical  looking 
hand  camera  is  quoted  at  $12,  and  still  another  one  at  ^,  probably  the  cheapest  practical 
hand  camera  on  the  market.  We  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a  copy  of  *' Photographic 
Specialties." 
The  Lightiko  in  Photogbaphic  Studios.    By  P.  C.  Duohochois,  New  York,  1890.    P.  C. 

Duchochois. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  Photographic  Times  we  have  received  a  valuable  little 
treatise  by  the  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  Duchochois,  dealing  with  the  important  question 
of  lighting  subjects  for  portraits.  Mr.  Duchochois'  long  experience  as  a  photographer 
assures  the  judicious  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  reading  of  the  book  has  con- 
vinced us  that  he  has  done  his  work  well.    The  chapters  on  "  General  Principles,"  "  Differ- 
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ent  Modes  of  Distributing  the  Light,"  "  Rules  and  Bifects  of  Lighting,"  "  The  Glass  House/' 
"  The  Lighting  of  the  Model,"  and  "  Treatment  of  the  Eyes,"  contain  many  valuable  hints 
and  directions. 

Tbaitb  Enctclopbdiqub  db  Photoobaphib.    By  Charles  Fabre,  Paris,  1890.    Gauthier 
Villars  et  Fils. 

We  have  received  the  tenth  part  of  this  monumental  work  containing  a  description  of 
different  methods  of  coating  flexible  supports  with  emulsion,  and  a  lengthy  chapter  on  re- 
touching portrait  and  landscape  negatives. 

Messrs.  Perken,  Son  &  Rayment  send  us  their  price-list  for-1890,  in  which  is  given  a 
classified  list  of  the  long  line  of  photo  goods  manufactured  by  them.  The  list  includes 
cameras,  lenses,  burnishers,  tripods,  lanterns,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  go 
to  make  up  a  complete  photographic  plant. 

Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Mogey  send  their  catalogue  of  lenses,  of  which  ten  different  varieties  are 
listed  at  various  prices.  They  also  manufacture  a  neat  combination  focusing  glass  and 
finder,  and  a  business-like  hand  camera  called  the  "  Zenith."  We  call  attention  to  their 
advertisement  in  this  number. 

The  Beacon  makes  its  appearance  on  the  first  of  the  month  instead  of  the  fifteenth  as 
heretofore.  Although  the  Beacon  has  not  always  treated  as  to  honeyed  words  of  flattery, 
we  bear  it  no  malice,  and  we  trust  that  the  new  departure  will  bring  it  increased  prosperity. 


»  ♦  ♦ 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


[In  justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioDed  In  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  just  what  th« 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Markley^B  Portable  Dark-Room.— A  light  portable  dark-room  or  developing  closet,  in 
which  exposed  plates  may  be  safely  and  comfortably  developed  when  a  regularly  appointed 
room  is  not  at  hand,  is  something  which  many  of  our  readers  will  appreciate.  One  of  our 
advertisers,  Mr.  J.  H.  Markley,  has  evolved  just  such  a  room,  and  calls  attention  to  it  in 
this  number.  It  is  extremely  compact  and  light  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  and  its 
internal  fittings  are  well  appointed.  For  the  tourist  or  the  amateur  who  is  unable  to  find 
an  abiding  place  for  his  development  paraphernalia,  Markley's  dark-room  will  prove  a 
useful  article.  The  price  is  less  than  one-half  that  asked  for  the  English  portable  develop- 
ing rooms. 

The  **  Universal "  Camera. — We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  and  testing 
the  "Universal"  camera,  manufactured  by  the  Rochester  Optical  Company.  We  say 
"  pleasure  "  advisedly,  since  in  these  days  of  cheap  outfits  it  is  downright  pleasure  to  handle 
a  box  so  thoroughly  well  made  and  finished  in  every  detail  as  the'*  Universal."  Good 
cameras  cannot  be  had  for  a  song.  Selected  mahogany,  fine  brass  work,  accurate  fitting  and 
perfect  finish,  cost  money.  The  "  Universal "  has  all  these  and  a  degree  of  adaptability  of 
means  to  ends,  compactness,  lightness,  and  strength,  which  places  it  among  the  best  of 
American  cameras.  The  plate  holders  are  models  of  convenience,  simple,  light,  and  com- 
pact. 

Photo-Micrographic  Camera. — Prom  W.  H.  Walmsley,  Ltd.,  Philadelphia,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  photograph  of  a  new  and  simple  camera  for  use  with  the  microscope.  It  consists 
of  an  oblong  box  provided  with  a  flexible  hood  in  front  for  receiving  the  end  of  the  micro- 
scope bo<ly.  At  the  back  of  the  box,  in  front  of  the  plate  holder,  is  placed  a  wooden  dia- 
phragm with  a  round  opening  to  cut  off  all  reflections.     The  camera  is  mounted  on  a 
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convenient  stand  to  bring  its  center  level  with  the  microscope  body  when  it  is  brought  to  a 
horizontal  position.  The  price  of  the  camera  is  $10,  and  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that  good  work  can  be  done  with  an  apparatus  no  more  complicated  than  tliis.  For  begin- 
ners in  photo-micrography  nothing  better  could  be  desired. 

The  "  Autocopyist." — The  United  States  Supply  Company  send  us  an  ingenious  piece  of 
apparatus  of  French  invention,  designed  to  simplify  the  phototpye  or  collotype  process  for 
amateurs'  use.  In  a  neat  wooden  case  are  contained  a  roll  of  gelatinized  paper,  two  printing 
rollers,  a  supply  of  ink,  an  inking  plate,  sponges,  and  the  "  Autocopyist"  itself,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  strong  wooden  frame  designed  to  hold  the  paper  printing  surface 
tightly  stretched  for  printing.  Heretofore  the  substratum,  on  which  the  bichromated  film 
is  spread,  has  been  a  glass  or  metal  plate,  and  the  difficulty  of  coating  and  drying  these 
plates,  together  with  the  uncertainty  attending  their  exposure  under  the  negative,  has  been 
a  hindrance  to  the  use  of  the  process  by  amateurs  for  the  reproduction  of  their  negatives  in 
permanent  pigment  of  any  desired  color.  These  difficulties  are  in  a  large  measure  overcome 
by  the  **  Autocopyist.'*  The  gelatinized  tissue  is  sensitized  in  the  bichromate  bath,  dried  in 
optical  contact  with  a  sheet  of  polished  glass,  and  then  exposed  under  the  negative.  As 
with  albumen  paper  the  progress  of  printing  is  easily  watched.  After  printing,  the  paper  is 
washed  to  remove  the  bichromate  and  then  dried.  When  prints  are  wanted  the  tissue  is 
soaked  in  wat-er,  placed  in  the  **  Autocopyist,"  and  the  prints  struck  off  under  an  ordinary 
letter  copying  press.  We  have  submitted  the  apparatus  to  practical  tests,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  amateurs  who  wish  to  attempt  photo-mechanical  printing. 
To  be  sure  we  had  some  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  collotype  process  to  supplement 
the  somewhat  meagre  directions  sent  out  with  the  apparatus,  but  a  modicum  of  care  and 
thoughtfulness  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  make  passable  prints.  Better  ones  will  come 
with  practice.  Having  in  mind  some  early  experiments  of  our  own  in  this  same  direction, 
we  had  sonae  suspicions  that  the  continual  dampening,  necessary  to  produce  clean  and  even 
work,  would  soon  cause  the  film  to  leave  its  paper  support ;  but  after  pulling  something 
like  500  prints  from  a  single  tissue  with  no  signs  of  blisters,  we  believe  that  there  is  little 
cause  for  fear  in  this  respect.  But  even  with  the  "  Autocopyist "  the  collotype  process  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.  There  are  many  little  dodges  not  down  in  the  books  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  quality  of  the  printB.  These  are  known  only  to  practical  workers  who  are,  as 
a  rule,  chary  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  the  premier  venu.  Some  of  them  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  learn  from  actual  practice,  and  in  our  June  number  we  hope  to 
begin  a  short  series  on  *' Photo-Mechanical  Printing  Methods"  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
amateur. 


»♦♦ 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 


Issued    In   April,  1890. 


APRIL  l8t. 

19,737 — Design  patent,  photographic  album  ;  N.  Lochbaum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
424,564— Photographic  camera  ;  W.  B.  Luce,  Boston,  Mass. 

424,768 — Photographic  burnishing  machine  ;  W.  G.  Entrekin,  Philadelphia,  Penu. 
424,857— Holder  for  photographic  plates  ;  P.  Chouteau,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


APRIL  8th. 

425,005 — Photographic  magazine  camera ;  F.  H.  D.  Schwarz,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
425,130— Camera ;  C.  F.  Getler,  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 
425,306— Printing  frame  support ;  A.  J.  Dawdy,  Goshen,  Ind. 

425,319— Lamp  for  use  in  photographic  dark-rooms  ;  Frank  Haes,  North  Kensington,  Mid- 
dlesex County,  England. 
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APRIL  15th. 

425,420— Negative  holder ;  E.  Gillis,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
425,775 — Mount  for  photographs ;  H.  N.  Gale,  Bristol,  Conn. 
425,812— Vignetter  ;  H.  J.  Lloyd,  Wyalusing,  Penn. 

425,968 — Device  for  holding  sensitized  pai)er  in  contact  with  negatives ;  W.  J.  Read,  Jr., 
Boston,  Mass. 

APRIL  22d. 

426,023 —Petroleum  lamp  for  photographic  purposes;  M.  Jljinsky,  Gharlotteuburg,  Prussia. 
German)'. 

426,054— Photographic  negative  film  holder  ;  F.  S.  Osborne,  Chicago,  111. 

426,283— Plate-holder  for  mechanical  printing ;  H.  H.  E.  G.  Kohl,  Leipsic-Beudnitz,  Ger- 
many. 

426,295 — Photographic  camera ;  J.  Merritt,  and  W.  E.  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

426,296— Photographic  camera  ;  J.  Merritt,  and  W.  E.  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

426,411— Apparatus  for  producing  instantaneous  Hash  light;  A.  Hemsley,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

426,420— Photographic  dry  plate  coating  machine  ;  F.  J.  Swaine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  C.  S. 
Moody,  Woodland,  Mo. 


List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 


LuBAT  Ivv—Lyray,  Virginia. 

Prospect  Hovbk— Blue  Mountain  Lake,  HamiUon  Co.,  New  York. 

High  Falls  House — Dingman's  Ferry ,  Penn. 

Tub  Stanley  Hovsk— Lake  Joseph,  Muskoka,  Ont. 

Cascade  Lake  House— -4 dirondacJta,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Coronado — San  Diego,  California. 

The  Raymond— i?a8i  PasoAiena,  California. 

San  Marco— 5an<a  Barbara,  California. 

Del  Monte — Monterey,  California. 

Spencer  House — Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Slide  Mountain  KovBK—Big  Indian  Catskill  Mountains,  New  York. 

Fort  William  Henry  Hotel— XaA:e  George,  New  York. 

Profile  House—  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Westport  Inn — Westport,  New  York, 

Breeze  Lawn — Hunter,  New  York. 

Lake  View  Hovsk— Bolton,  Lake  George,  New  York. 

Mountain  Park  Hotel— flbi  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

The  Clebbmont  House — Southwest  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Maine. 

Cole's  Hotel— iTiddcr**  Ferry,  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York. 

The  Chiswick  Inn — Littleton,  New  Hampshire. 

Sam.  C.  Pabteidge— iS'an  Francisco,  629  Commercial  Street. 

The  Chicago  Cambba  Clvb— Chicago,  182  Wabash  Avenue. 

Gayton  a.  Douglass  &  Co.-— Chicago,  185  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  Blaib  Cambba  Co.— Chicago,  208  State  Street. 

W.  H.  Walmsley,  JyrD.— Philadelphia,  1022  Walnut  Street. 

R.  H.  MoBAN — New  York,  396  Broome  Street. 

LoEBEB  Bbos. — New  York,  111  Nassau  Street. 

Babkeb  &  Stabbibd— -Boston,  66  Bromfkld  Street. 

Abbowhead  Spbings  Hotel— iS'a/i  Bernardhw  Co.,  Cat. 

W.  C.  Russell — Baltimore,  Md.,  North  Charles  Street. 

Allen  Bbos.— i^o.  14  East  Lamed  Street*  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Ill 


1879-1886. 

THE    BLAIR    TOUROGRAPH    AND    DRY    PLATE    CO. 

1886 1890 

THE    BLAIR    CAMERA    CO.      f     CONSOLIDATED 

1884-1800, 

THE    BOSTON    CAMERA    CO. 


January.  1890. 


The  Blair  Camera  Co., 


MANUFACTUBEBS    OF 


English  Compact  Cameras, 


'^^^^^^^m^^^*^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 


•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^0^^0*0^* 


HAWK-EYE  CAMERAS, 


n^N.a^^^^^^n^^^^^^^^^'^M*^^^^'^.^^ 


LCENSBS    AND    pGGBSSOI^IBS. 


New  Styles  and  Specialties  for  1890  Ready  Next  Month. 


WAIT   FOR  OUR   NEW   LIST  BEFORE   PURCHASING. 


FACTORIES    AND    WARBROOMS: 

471-477   Tremont    St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


BRANCHES : 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  208  State  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  918  Arcb  St. 

AGENCIES : 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL.,  |  LEICESTER,    ENGLAND, 


■J 


OSCAR  FOSS,  841  Mission  Street.  T    TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  A  HOBSOH. 

3— ly 
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The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FUr.LY    EXTENDED. 


PARTIALLY   FOLDED.  FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Camern  is  a  modified  English  Patlern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^x8^  being  but  aj  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO., 

Or  to  any  D8»lM  in  Photo.  SoppIiBB.  ROCheSter,    K.    Y. 


hoBbus 
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Decidedly  the  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Detective 

Camera  in  the  market. 


IT  IS  made  for  both  Dry-Plates  and  Celluloid  Films,  accommodating  either  Six  Double 
Plate-Holders  or  Ten  Double  Film-Holders.  May  be  used  for  Instantaneous  Work,  or 
Time  Bxposures  on  a  Tripod,  Upright  or  Lengthwise.  Is  provided  with  a  Focusing-Scale. 
Two  Recessed  View-Finders,  etc.,  and  is  finished  in  Black  Leather,  the  workmanship 
throughout  being  thorough  and  of  the  highest  grade.    Size  full  4x5  inches. 


We  supply  them  with  the  best  and  quickest  lenses  in  the  world,  as  follows : 

PH(EBUS  DETECTIVE  CAMERA,  with  Three  Holders  for  Plates     p»c-8. 
or  Films,  and  fitted  with  No.  00  Extra  Rapid  Euryscope  Lens,   $82.50 

SAME,  fitted  with  No.  OA  Rapid  Euryscope  Lens,        -      -      -      75.00 

SAME,  fitted  with  No.  0  Rapid  Wide  Angle  Euryscope  Lens,  81.50 

SAME,  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  No.  I  Rapid  Hem'l  Lens,         60.00 

Any  of  these  Detectives  with  Bastman's  Boll-Holder  and  Automatio  Tally  Made 
to  Order  for  $15.00  additional. 

We  carry  also  a  fall  line  of  the  popular 


awkege  We{ee{i\je  ©amepa§, 


Adapted  to  Plates,  Films,  or  Roll-Holder. 

In  Natural  "Wood  Finish,  $15.00;  Leather  Covered,  $20.00;  Leather  Covered 
and  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  Rapid  Hem'l  Lens,  $35.00.  With  4x5  Boll- 
Holder  loaded  with  Eastman's  Transparent  Films  for  100  Exposures,  $14.75  addi- 
tional. Can  be  fitted  with  Euryscope  Lenses  at  short  notice.  KODAKS  in  all  sizes 
constantly  on  hand. 

We  carry  the  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Amateurs'  Outfits  and 

Supplies  in  the  United  States. 


The  New  Repid  Wide  Angle  Euryscope  Lens  is  a  Real  Wender. 
BENJ.  FRENCH  &  CO., 


DEALERS    AND    IMPORTERS   OF 


I'HOTOGRAPHIC  *  V¥  ATE  RIALS, 

No.  319  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE    LATEST! 

A  Miniature  Detective  Camera,  Compact  and  Simple. 


"THE  LILLIPUT" 

Makei  a  Fioture  Two  and-a-half  incliea  BijuBre.     Siie  Of  Camera,  4z4ifl  Inchea. 

ouUlde  measureineDt,    UalUK  ordinary  Dry  Flatea.    Easily  handled 

and  muiipulated  by  any  one. 

These  NtaaUveB  rnnkc  bcnullful  Liinlini  9lli!c9  und  cnn  be  enlareed  lo  almoit  nnv  slie.     €«nieri 

eimcH  III  a  linnilaonii;  Sole  I^nther  Cnrritiig  Ciiw.  with  I'HWnt  [>oublo  Holilpra.  IIW  Dry  PlalM 

anil  Nuii-AcUnIc  i.ninp.    fllusimiea  book  of  insirucU'iii  ulUi  ew.h. 

E.  &   H.   T.    ANTHONY   &   CO., 


PHotogiamiiG  instniiDBiits,  flppaiatas,  aqil  SDpglles. 

Sole  Pro|irlcUm  of  tfac 

Patent  Satchel  Detective,  Sohmld  Detectlye,  Fairy,  Novel,  and  Bioyole   Cameraa, 

the  Phantom  Cunera,  the  champion  light  weight  of  the  world.  Anthony's  Reversible 

Back,  Normandie  Reversible  Back,  Front  Focus  Novelette  Cameraa. 

ANTHONY'S    CLIMAX    NEGATIVE    FILMS 

For  Portrait,  Landscape,  and  Drop-Sliutter  Work.     Weight  and  space  leduiwil  lo  a  mlnlmnin. 
Fourteen  dozen  Fllme  weigh  loss  thno  ooe  doien  glase  plates. 

Sole   Agents  for   the  Celebrated   Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Amatear  Outtlta  in  Qreat  Variety  ftom  %B.OO  up. 

Send  far  Catalogue  or  Call        FQI    DDniniUIV     II     V     More  than  tS  Years  BsUbllslinl 
andEnunlne.  03l    ttllUAUWAI,   H.    I.  In  this  Uneof  Bnslaeu. 
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THB    ULTIMATE. 


LitBst  AchieTeient  li  Ciiens. 


■lIlKaiiJuiuMHty 


th  the  new  UlUmBt*  Shut 


The  CuDem  indwIeB  «  flkp  ifa 


PRICE,  nith  Four  UlMmi 
I.fna.  «4a.Mii  with  UlUmalc  an 
Pislf. holders,  *\i  Inches,  fl.^ 


il  l*Da,  »45.00;wl'thoui  Lcng,  tli.M  Igm:  lIlUoisW 


THE    ULTIMATE 


MOST  ENEBOETIC  DEVELOPER  KNOWN. 


■Mm^iijiira 

rHber  tor  npidilir  Vinmne^dei 

Cv4  l\ill  tmngtli,  gins  it 


THe  Queei^ 


,  75  c.;  the  QUEEN  PLASH  LAMP, 'SB.  (3.81); 


sMUTTeR 


QUI 


:N    St    CO.,    MANUFACTURERS, 

9S7  Oheatnut  Street,   PHILADElf  HIA. 
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KIKONOGKN, 


9 

The  Newly  Discovered  Developer  .-. 
.-.    .-.    For  Photographic  Dry  Plates. 


;4    jSuperior  Substitute    for   Pyro,    flydroquinone, 

or   Ferrous   Oxalate. 


.:     FOR   SALE    BY     .-. 


Wnited  itates  f  hotograptiic  iupplg  Ho. 


Sole  American  Agents, 


No.  3  East  14th  Street,    -    New  York. 
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UNKITALLED 

STEINHEIL   LENSES. 
■Aliddii*  Iliii'l(  l^mii  Ltiip 


"SaMy"  Igniter,  MM 


"•InMhfUinp.  13.S0  —  '"•-'—■ 

"^fclj"  Fi«(5  Ijlitef.    I  '- -» --,;;^-~ —>— 
ff^rite  for  full  iiluatraied  catalogues  and  price  liete  to  ifOUK 
dealer  or  to 

H.  C.  RAMSPERCER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agent*. 

ISO  Pearl  Street.  JVSW  YORK. 


PHO^FOGRAPHie  t-  GAH^ERAS, 

OUTFITS,  and  MATERIALS 


FOR    AMATEURS    AND    PROFESSIONALS. 


(Concealed  Vest  Cameras. 
^„,;„^PanoraiiiicGamera,"TlieWondef' 
(Film  Magazine  Gamera/'Spott.' 


Senil  ror  SSpoge  lllUHtraled  Catalogue  tree  to 

SDRN  &  LYON,  20  Put  Fkta,  Nn  Voit,  U.  S. «., 

And  all  lekdlnB  Photo  Stook  D«al«r«. 
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you  can  get  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  for  1890  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  club  arrangements 
with  the  following  magazines:  Rate  for  both  if 

ordered  with 
Refoilar  American  Amateor 

Sabtcription  price.  Photographer. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography,      .     .     .  $1.00  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times,  weekly,  illustrated,       .  5.00  5.75 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  not  illustrated,  3.00  4.25 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,       .     .     .  3.00  4.25 

The  Eye, 2.50  4.00 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  semi-monthly, .  5.00  6.00 

Anthony's  Bulletin,  semi-monthly, 3.00  4.50 

Photographic  Herald,  monthly, .50  2.00 

The  Century  Magazine,         4.00  5.25 

St.  Nicholas, 3.00  4.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 3.00  4.00 

Scribner's  Magazine, S-oo  4.25 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 5-00  6.00 

Littell's  Living  Age, S.oo  9.00 

Outing,        3-00  4.00 

Forest  and  Stream, 4.00  5»oo 

Sun  and  Shade, 4.00  5-^^ 

Harper's  Magazine, 4.00  5.00 

Harper's  Weekly, 4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Young  People, 2.00  3.25 

Photography  (British)  weekly, 2.00  3.50 

Wheelman's  Gazette,  monthly, 50  2.35 

The  Terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  absolutely  cash  with  the 
order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly  from  the 
publishers,  the  same  as  if  your  subscription  were  sent  to  them  direct. 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

BRUNSWICK,  lilME,  or  22  BURLING  SLIP,  NEW  YORK. 
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M.  £  H.  RUBY  UNTERNS. 

No.  1.  TMh  lantern  hM  nihj  slnn  on  the 
front  for  oidinary  development,  ruby  sliiw  and 
laljtlc  on  one  Hide  for  mpid  plates,  and  oan  be 
opened  on  tlie  other,  givinK  liKht  throuKh  upal 
glass  for  exaiiiliiinK  negative  after  filing  or  tor 
enposInK  lantern  Blides  and  bromldee. 

For  Oil  or  Candle.  Price $2.S0. 

EipreiB  p«ld. 

No.  2.    This  lantern  ig  smaller  tli 


and  can  be  used  for  either  candle  __  

feet  dranght.     WarranlBd  light-tight. 
Price,  S1.60.    Express  paid. 
No.  3.    Portahle  Lantern  for  traveling.   No 
glosato  break.      Frloe,  60  Centa.     Post-paid. 

M.  Si  H.  PEERLESS  BLUE  PAPER. 

BEST   IN    THE   WORLD. 

S!i»4K  Blie,  per  doien,  post-paid,     .    .    10  CenU. 

j«i«M  '■  ■•  "  ■   ■  »      " 


Sample  ])rlnt  on  receipt  n[  alamp. 

M  i  H.  IMPERIAL  GRAY  PAPER. 


Llrul  fnnyiali  tunes,  ruiidera  all  the  Hiio  details 
ni'):nLtvr,  nml  is  alHolutcly  jicmiiincnL 
Sl^itK  ilzc,  per  iloien,  postpaid,     .    .    Ift  O 


M.  t  H.  COMPACTUM  SHUTTER. 

Thl>  Isili.' only  shelter  uii  Uip  market  thai  will  not  iur  the 
TlnieanUlnsUiiiUiDCVus.  No.  1, 90.00;  Mo.  a,i6.00,  post-paid! 

M.  t  N.  NYDROKINONE  DEVELOPER. 


i  Cent!,  post  paid,  ti 


sets,  sundeQt  to  make 


MILLER  &  COMPANY, 


Photographic  Supplies, 

442  Filtn  sunt,  BMKIKIVN,  N.  V. 

49-  Send  tor  Catalogue.  l-ia. 
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The  Handsomest  Photographic  Journal  in  the  World. 


A    PICTURE    PERIODICAL    WITHOUT     LETTER-PRESS. 

FUBU8HBD    HONTHI.T. 

e  plates  of   Ihs  h^he«t 

SUBSCBIPTION  PRICE  $4.00  PER  Alfirns. 

A  tew  copies  ut  Numbers  1,  2,  anil  3  remain  »t  60  ceiiU  each;   also  No.  i  <Xmas)  tl.UD. 
SINGLE   OB   SAHFLE   COPIES,  40  CENTS. 

■■"■TTrtT  Tjxs  FiaEaie   s.a.-s-b  of   "bttist  .a^tx>   etiAiiE." 
ChBiTDlng  rcpnxliic 


tilelluate  colors 


.    Thul 


iml^'rla^E'^'' 


i,  Now 


LDlU 


ftiiil  nrtlstlc  features.— itoilu  GrapKic,  New  Yock. 
SplcdJId  pliilorlal  mnWrlH].    It  gives  pliotographlc  reprcxLuulJai]  most  elDcleiit  expoBlUan.— 

]Aia  Fhotoffrapher. 
AlUioBaino  time  the  mast  truUiCul  and  artistic  copies  from  nature  uid  trom  aiu— Photographic  Tima. 

New  York. 

ADVERTISERS    SHOULD   TRY    ITS    COIiUMNS. 

Third  Ave.  and  Teatk  St.,  Brooklyn,  .-.  863  Broadway  {Union  Square),  A'^ne  York. 

S.    TRIER   &   SON, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

190  William   Street,   NEW    YORK. 


Ouf  Stock   is  Equal  to  the  Best  produced  and  o 
arest  dealer  does  not  cany  our  stock,  wrrte  to  us. 


s  Considerable  Lower.      If  yow 
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ACME  BURNISHERS, 

Every  Amateur  Should  Have  One. 


II  lis  New  Acme  with  Gw  Hester. 

ECONOMICAL.     HEATS  IN  5  MINUTES. 
SIMPLICITY    ITSELF. 

EVERY    BURNISHER    WARRANTED. 


p*ieiaE  -  XjISt  : 

I  i-inch  Roll,  with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,        .  .  .  $25.00 

15-inch  Roll,  with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,       .  .  .  35.00 

21-inch  Roll,  with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,       .  .  .  55.00 

26-inch  Roll,  with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,       .  .  .  65.00 


For  Sale  tyall  Ml  Ion  in  tlie  UDiteil  States,  Caiaila,  aiil  Europe. 


ACME     BURNISHER     CO., 

Coiner  Orape  and  Water  Sts.,  STRACUBE,  N.  T. 
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photographTcYnstruments 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESGRlPTIOrJ. 


Amnlenr  OulJUt  in  Great  Variety,  from  S3-00  vpfoariU. 
I^TKHrcllng  Uilii  new  mvttiod  i>f  phntnffraphy.  Aaybodv  oin  make  giHxl  plinl'*- 
tn-nuhs  with  ilie  Dry  I'lateouints.  NaprevUxi-  knoHldlgv  ot  Iheart  nweisiri- 
BiiBlne^A  KullaLlc  for  cvcrtbiKly.  ITorcsit  simple  uml  4iirv.  CBlaluiuv  nr '»» 
psKi's.  H'ltli  o-inpli'lc  InstrlKtlona  u[  "  How  lo  MnLc  I'IcIures,"  senl  on  rvrclfl 
it  -M  cents  \a  pay  Car  pnxuige.    Aildreei, 

L.    IXT.    r=R,IlStCE    5t    BK,0., 


148  West  Fourth  Street, 


CINCINNATI,  0. 
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THE   AMERICAN 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 
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Our  Illustration. 

HE  excellent  specimeD  of  a  portrait  study,  "Greek  Girl,"  which  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  this  number,  illustrates  what  may 
be  done  by  careful  and  judicious  lighting  and  manipulation.  Miss 
Barnes  states  that  the  negative  was  made  in  her  attic  studio,  which  we  illus- 
trated a  short  time  ago,  using  a  3  B.  Dallmeyer  lens  in  the  camera  and  giving 
an  exposure  of  three  seconds.  The  plate  (a  Stanley)  was  developed  with 
pyro  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  has  been  admirably  reproduced  by  Mr.  £. 
Bierstadt.  The  negative  is  rich,  soft,  and  crisp,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Miss 
Barnes  has  ever  made.  We  trust  that  this  example  may  be  the  means  of 
leading  others  to  experiment  in  artistic  portraiture.  Miss  Barnes  made  a 
slide  recently  from  this  negative  for  the  Slide  Interchange. 


♦  #  ♦ 


A  New  Magazine  Hand  Camera. 

R.  WILLIAM  A.  BRICE,  a  London  amateur  photographer,  has  lately 
gotten  up  and  patented  a  camera  that  will  compete  with  the  rollable 
film  in  the  number  of  plates  it  is  intended  to  hold.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Scientific  American  we  herewith  present  the  illustrations 
which  clearly  show  its  principle.  There  is  a  turn-over  detective  camera 
made  in  Chicago  that  we  believe  is  operated  on  a  similar  principle. 

The  camera  is  in  the  form  of  a  box  having  upper  and  lower  compart- 
ments, as  in  Figs.  1  and  3.  The  lens  and  exposing  chamber  are  in  the  lower 
compartment,  while  the  upper  one  holds  the  stock  of  plates  (as  many  as 
three  and  a  half  dozen,  if  desired).  The  division  between  the  two  compart- 
ments is  composed  of  two  sliding  boards,  one  above  the  other,  which  move 
in  opposite  directions  and  are  propelled  by  pinions  on  shafts  extending  across 


2U  The  Ambbican  Auatsur  Photoorafhek. 

the  camera,  as  shown  io  Figs.  2  and  3,  with  their  milled  heads  od  the  out- 
side, as  ID  Fig.  2.  The  divisioD  boards  enter  into  grooves  at  each  end  of  tbe 
camera,  and  thus  eSectuallj  prevent  the  light  in  the  exposing  chamber  from 
striking  the  stock  of  plates  above.  These  plates  are  Icept  pushed  forward  id 
position  by  two  spring  pins,  as  showo  in  the  right  of  Fig.  3.  The  heads  of 
the  pius  are  hook-shaped,  and  when  drawn  outward  with  the  fingers  and 
turned  to  one  side,  are  held  by  a  cam  projection  in  that  position,  leaving  a 
space  behind  the  plates  in  which  another  plate  may  be  inserted.  A  single 
spring  pin  is  shown  in  the  lower  compartment,  Fig.  3. 


Pivoted  under  the  center  of  the  lower  division  Iward  is  a  leaf-shaped 
board,  the  shaft  of  which  projects  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  cameni 
bos,  as  observed  in  Fig.  2.  The  board  is  seen  in  Fig.  1 ,  pai-tly  down.  Sup- 
posing it  id  desired  to  bring  a  plate  into  position  to  be  exposed,  the  leaf 
board  is  put  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  I,  then  the  upper  division  bosnl 
holding  all  the  plates  is  moved  backward  by  rotating  the  milled  head  of  the 
shaft  outside,  which  allows  the  first  plate  to  fall  upon  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
board  as  in  Fig.  1,  guiding  it  in  its  fall  so  that  the  lower  edge  will  strike  the 
front  comer  of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  compartment,  and  lie  at  an  angle  op- 
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posite  to  that  shown.     As  soon  as  it  has  dropped,  the  sliding  division  board 
is  pushed  back  to  its  original  position  and  the  camera  is  turned  with  the  lens 
side  upward.     The  back  of  the  plate  now  rests  upon  the  leaf  board,  and  as 
the  latter  is  rotated  backward  or  downward,  the  plate  follows  it  until  it  lies 
flat  against  the  back  of  the  exposing  chamber ;  the  leaf  board  is  shown  up  in 
position  after  the  movement  in  Fig.  3.     The  bottom  edge  of  the  plate  enters 
a  transverse  groove  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  while  the  top  is  clamped 
by  the  leaf  board,  being  held  out  of  its  recess  in  the  lower  division  slide  by  a 
small  flat  spring.     Before  the  plate  dropped  to  this  position,  the  single  spring 
pin  was  withdrawn.     Afterward  it  was  released,  which  pushed  the  plate  for- 
ward into  the  focal  vertical  plane.     The  camera  is  How  placed  in  its  normal 
position  and  the  exposure  made.    After  exposure  the  camera  is  reversed  from 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  like  that  in  Fig.  4,  the  spring  pin  back  of 
the  single  plate  is  withdrawn,  then  the  bottom  division  board  is  pushed  for- 
ward b}'  its  shaft  from  the  outside,  which  allows  the  exposed  plate  to  drop 
into  the  magazine  compartment,  as  shown,  and  by  withdrawing  the  spring 
pins  respectively,  to  gradually  slide  in  behind  unexposed  plates.     The  lower 
division  slide  is  pushed  back,  and  the  spring  pins  released,  which  keep  the 
mass  of  plates  compact  and  in  position.     Thus  each  plate  may  be  passed 
around  from  one  compartment  to  the  other  until  all  are  exposed.     Suitable 
means  are  provided  for  keeping  tally  of  the  number  of  plates  exposed  and 
also  for  protecting  the  lens  while  setting  the  shutter.     The  camera  has  the 
usual  finder  in  the  top,  as  shown.     The  lens  may  be  provided  with  a  rack 
and  pinion  movement  for  varying  the  focus,  but  as  at  present  designed  a 
fixed  focus  is  preferred.     There  is  a  hinged  top  lid  for  opening  the  camera 
in  the  dark-room,  for  removing  the  exposed  and  inserting  the  fresh  plates. 
All  the  movements  are  simple,  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  it  to  get  out 
of  order. 
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Lantern  Slides  by  the  Wet  Collodion  Process. 

Bt  Dr.  W.  G.  Bobdbn,  U.  S.  AiufT. 

'HE  worker  in  photography  who  is  conversant  only  with  dry  plates  is 
apt  to  look  askance  at  wet-plate  methods.  The  pages  of  matter 
devoted,  in  the  wet-plate  manuals,  to  descriptions  of  methods  of  manip- 
ulation, followed  by  still  more  numerous  pages  descriptive  of  failures  and 
methods  of  rectifying  them,  are  probably  largely  to  be  blamed  for  this  state 
of  things.  The  apparent  difl3culties  are,  however,  greater  than  the  real,  as 
upon  trial  the  manipulations  will  be  found  to  be  comparatively  simple ;  and 
if  ordinary  chemical  care  is  used,  the  pages  devoted  to  "  failures  and  their 
remedies"  will  never  have  to  be  referred  to.  In  fact,  for  lantern  slide 
making  the  wet  collodion  process  is  nearly  as  easy,  is  cheaper,  and  (the  dry 
plate  advertiser  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  better  in  results  than  the 
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dry-plate  method.  Id  w«t-plate  slides  the  high  lights  are  clearer,  the 
shadows  more  transparent,  and  the  gradation  and  delicacy  of  detail  Buperior. 
The  apparatus  reqnired  for  wet-plate  lanterD-slide  work  is  not  great  in 
quantity  nor  is  it  expensive, — a  bath-holder,  a  dipper,  a  glass  funnel,  and  a 
few  bottles  beiDg  all  that  is  necensary  outside  the  usual  apparatus  for  dry- 
plate  work.  The  bath-holder,  which  should  be  at  least  five  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  deep,  can  be  purchased  of  any  photographic  stock  house,  or  may 
be  made,  as  mine  was,  of  dry  pine  nailed  together  and  rendered  impervious 
to  the  silver  solution,  which  it  is  to  contain,  by  driving  melted  parafiAoe  into 
the  wood  with  a  red-hot  iron.  The  dipper,  which  must  be  of  silver  or  glass. 
may  also  be  purchased,  or  made  b;  bending  the  ends  of  two  small  glass  tul>es 
into  a  hook  shape,  and  then  fastening  the  other  ends  into  a  wooden  handle. 
For  collodion  bottles  two  six-ounce,  glass -stoppered  bottles  will  answer  as 
well  as  the  more  expensive  ones  specially  made  and  sold  for  the  purpose. 
In  addition  to  these  working  articles,  a  few  chemicals  (what  particular  ones 
will  be  indicated  further  on  in  the  formulas),  and  the  requisite  quantity  of 
good  flat  lantern-slide  glass  will  be  necessary.  As  to  the  practical  work, 
after  considerable  experience  with  different  methods  and  formulas,  the  fol- 
lowing has  seemed  to  me  the  best  method  for  wet-plate  slides. 

oxiEANiHo  THE  ai.a.as. 
Before  applying  the  collodion  the  glass  plates  mast  be  cleaned,  and  to 
this  end  new  plates,  plates  spoiled  in  manipulation,  and  rejected  gelatine 
lantern-etide  plates  should  be  placed  in  the  following  Quid : 

PotasBinm  bicbiomate 2  oancca. 

Sulphuric  acid, 1  ODuoe. 

Water 1  plot. 

Contained  in  a  lai^e  porcelain  or  earthen-ware  dish — a  large  dinner-plate  will 
do — to  remain  over  night.  The  plates  are  then  taken  out,  rinsed  in  clear 
water,  and  wiped  dry,  when  all  grease,  collodion,  or  gelatine  will  be  found  to 
be  removed,  leaving  the  glass  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  use.  This  is  the 
easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  cleaning  glass  which  I  have  found, 
and  is  also  the  method  which  I  use  for  cleaning  rejected  balsam  mounts  in 
microscopical  work.    The  cleaning  fluid  may  be  used  repeatedly, 

DDQINO  THE  PISTES. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  collodion  from  leaving  the  plate  during  the  manip- 
ulations following  collodioniziug,  either  a  substratum  or  edging  must  be 
applied  to  the  gloss.  Of  the  two  I  have  found  an  edging  of  a  solution  of 
rubber  more  easily  applied  than  a  substratum  of  albumen,  and  equally 
effectual.  The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  rubber  gum,  such  as  is 
sold  by  the  Eastman  Company  for  use  with  their  stripping  films,  or  even 
artists'  ntbbcrs,  in  benzine.     A  narrow  edging  of  this  is  applied,  by  means 
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of  a  camel-hair  brush,  to  the  edge  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  be  collodion- 
ized.  It  dries  almost  instantly,  when  the  collodion  may  be  flowed  on  the 
plate. 

COIiIiODIONIZING. 

The  following  formula  gives  a  collodion  having  good  keeping  qualities, 
and  producing  a  fine  deposit.     For  positives  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Ether, 3  ounces. 

Alcohol, 3  ounces. 

Gnn-cotton, 30  grains.  ' 

Ammoniam  iodide 30  grains. 

Cadmium  bromide 6  grains. 

Potassium  bromide, 6  grains. 

Put  the  alcohol  in  a  bottle  and  add  the  iodide.  Dissolve  the  bromides  in 
a  few  drops  of  water,  add  to  the  above,  and  filter ;  then  add  the  ether,  and 
lastly  the  gun-cotton.  Filter  again  before  using.  The  collodion  should  be 
made  a  week  before  it  is  to  be  used ;  though  if  there  is  some  old  collodion  on 
hand,  the  new  may  be  used  the  next  day  after  making,  by  adding  to  it  an 
equal  volume  of  the  old.  At  the  time  of  using,  it  is  well  to  filter  about 
one-half  of  the  week-old  collodion  into  a  glass-stoppered  bottle,  adding  from 
the  stock  as  the  collodion  is  used  up.  All  filtering  should  be  through 
absorbent  cotton. 

The  plate  having  been  edged  with  rubber  solution  and  being  ready  for 
collodionizing,  it  is  held  by  the  corner  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  a 
pool  of  collodion  poured  upon  it  from  the  bottle.  The  plate  is  tilted  slightly, 
so  that  the  collodion  flows  over  its  entire  surface,  and  the  excess  of  collodion 
is  then  poured  off  from  the  lower  corner  next  the  hand,  into  a  second  glass- 
stoppered  bottle.  While  the  collodion  is  flowing  off,  the  plate  should  be 
tilted  back  and  forth  in  the  direction  of  its  plane,  or  otherwise  the  collodion 
will  set  in  ridges  and  give  unequal  densities.  The  collodion  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  second  bottle  can  be  re-filtered  and  again  used,  a  little  alcohol 
and  ether  being  added,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  for  evaporation,  and  to  keep 
it  suflSciently  fluid. 

SENSITIZING. 

The  plate  having  been  collodionized  and  the  collodion  having  set  so  that 
it  is  tacky  to  the  touch,  it  is  ready  to  be  immersed  in  the  bath,  which  is  made 
according  to  the  following  formula : 

Silver  nitrate, IJ  ounces. 

Distilled  water, 18  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  water,  and  add  to  the  solution  two 
grains  of  potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  water ;  then  filter,  and 
add  0.  p.  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until,  on  testing,  blue  litmus  paper  is 
slowly  turned  red.  This  bath  solution  should  be  frequently  sunned  and 
filtered, — the  former  to  precipitate  any  organic  matter  which  may  get  in  the 
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solution,  and  the  latter  to  remove  the  precipitate,  together  with  any  particles 
of  dust  or  other  matter  which  would  otherwise  adhere  to  the  collodionized 
plate  to  its  detriment.  The  collodionized  plate  should,  by  means  of  a  silver 
or  glass  dipper,  be  immersed  in  the  bath,  the  motion  of  immersion  being  a 
single  unhesitating  one,  in  order  that  streaks  on  the  film  may  be  avoided. 
After  the  plate  has  been  in  the  bath  about  a  minute  it  is  gently  moved  up 
and  down  until  all  greasy  lines  disappear,  when  it  is  left  quiet  for  another 
minute  and  is  then  taken  out,  and  after  wiping  the  back  and  lower  edge,  is 
placed  in  the  holder,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  same  edge  up  which  was  so 
in  the  bath,  so  that  the  silver  solution  may  not  run  back  across  the  plate. 

In  my  work  I  have  never  used  a  regular  wet-plate  holder,  but  instead 
have  used  an  ordinary  dry-plate  holder  with  a  kit  for  holding  the  small  plat€. 
The  kit  is  so  made  (by  myself)  that  nothing  but  wood  and  silver  wire  touch 
the  plate.  By  wiping  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  placing  a  small  strip  of 
blotting  paper  under  its  lower  edge  to  catch  the  dripping  silver  solution,  I 
have  had  no  trouble  in  using  the  dry-plate  holder,  and  have  found  no  neces- 
sity for  purchasing  a  special  holder  for  wet  plates.  It  would,  however, 
probably  be  better  to  have  one,  especially  if  much  work  was  to  be  done. 
Any  of  the  manufacturers  can  supply  wet-plate  holders,  for  any  standard 
camera,  having  the  same  focus  as  the  dry-plate  holders  usually  furnished 
with  them. 

EXPOSURE. 

For  making  the  exposure  a  regular  copying  camera  is  the  best,  though  an 
apparatus,  not  so  convenient  but  which  will  answer  every  purpose,  can  be 
made  by  placing  an  ordinary  view  or  portrait  camera  at  one  end  of  a  box, 
and  fastening  the  negative  at  the  other  with  a  ground  glass  back  of  it  to 
diffuse  the  light.  No  light  should  enter  the  front  of  the  box  except  that 
which  comes  through  the  negative.  The  apparatus  should  be  pointed  toward 
the  north,  preferably  from  an  upper  window,  where  a  clear  sky  view  is  ob- 
tained. If  this  is  not  practicable,  a  reflector  of  white  paper  set  in  front  of 
the  negative  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  as  in  the  Eastman  enlai^ng 
apparatus,  may  be  used.  The  object  is  to  obtain  an  equal  distribution  of 
light  over  the  negative.  The  lens  used  should  be  of  the  rectilinear  type  and 
preferably  of  about  six  inches  focus,  as  this  will  admit  of  copying  full  size, 
or  even  of  enlarging  provided  the  camera  has  sufficient  length  of  bellows,  or 
a  front  extension.  The  time  of  exposure  can  only  be  learned  by  experience, 
as  with  dry  plates,  and  will  vary  with  the  density  of  the  negative,  the  quality 
of  the  light,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  collodion  is  working.  Collodion 
works  slower  with  age,  but  a  little  experience  or  a  trial  exposure  will  give 
the  guide  for  this. 

BEVEIiOFMENT. 

After  a  thorough  experience  with  iron  and  pyrogallic  acid  as  developers, 
I  determined  to  try  hydroquinone.  I  was  led  to  this  from  certain  good  qual- 
ities which  it  possesses  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates,  and  thought  that 
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perhaps  its  drawbacks  might  not  appear  when  used  for  wet  collodioD.  I 
therefore  gave  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  after  careful  comparison  of  slides  de- 
veloped with  it  and  those  developed  with  iron  or  pyro,  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  best  developer  for  this  work.     The  formula  for  use  is  as  follows : 

Water, 5  ounces. 

Citric  acid,       30  grains. 

Acetic  acid, 1  dram. 

Alcohol, 1  dram. 

Nitric  Acid 3  drops. 

Hydroquinone, 30  grains. 

Mix   in   the  order  named.      The  water  should  preferably  be  distilled  and 
boiled.     The  solution  keeps  well.     After  exposure  the  plate  is  taken  from 
the  holder,  in  the  dark-room,  and  held  bj'  the  corner  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  right  the  developer  is  quickly  poured 
on  the  plate  so  as    to  cover  its  entire  surface.      The  plate  is  then   gently 
tilted  back  and  forth  so  that  the  developer  will  work  evenly  over  its  surface. 
If  desired  the  plate  may  be  developed  in  a  tray,  using  only  sufficient  devel- 
oper to  cover  it,  though  I  prefer  the  first   method.      If  the  exposure  was 
correct  the  development  will  be  rather  slow,  the  positive  building  up  clearly 
and  with  good  detail.     Watch  carefully  and  stop  the  development  before  the 
high  lights  show  any  tendency  to  veil.     Wet  plates  can  be  manipulated  in 
considerable  more  light  than  ordinary  dry  plates,  hence  the  development  can 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  watched.     The  plates  do  not  fix  out,  but  instead 
appear  more  dense  after  fixing  and  drying  than  during  development.     When 
the  development  has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  plate  should  be  rapidly 
washed  under  the  tap,  or  with  several  changes  of  water,  and  then  fixed  in  a 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  sodium  hyposulphite  in  four  ounces  of  water,  after 
which  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove  the  hypo.     The  positive  may 
now  be  dried  and  mounted  with  mat  and  cover  glass,  or  it  may,  if  desired,  be 
toned  before  drying. 

TONING. 

Chloride  of  gold, 15  grains. 

Water, 15  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  for  use  neutralize  or  render  slightly  alkaline,  one-fourth  ounce 
of  the  solution  by  gradually  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbo- 
nate in  water,  testing  with  red  litmus  paper,  then  add  five  ounces  of  water. 
The  slides  are  placed  in  this,  preferably  before  drying,  and  left  until  they 
turn  the  desired  color.  They  are  then  washed  and  dried.  Slides  may  also 
be  toned  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  or  with  platinum 
chloride,  but  I  believe  the  gold  preferable. 

INTENSIFYING. 

Slides  which  are  too  thin  and  with  clear  high  lights  may  be  intensified, 
though  with  a  good  negative  to  work  from  it  is  better  to  make  another  ex- 
posure.    With  a  very  thin  negative,  lacking  in  contrast,  an  ordinary  exposure 
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and  development  will  give  a  positive  witli  the  higli  lights  fogged.  Wheo  it 
is  necessary  to  work  from  such  a  negative  the  positive  should  be  under- 
exposed, and  the  development  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  details  appe&r, 
and  before  the  high  lights  begin  to  haze  over.  After  fixing  aod  wasfaing. 
the  positive  will  be  found  to  be  thin  and  full  of  detail,  but  with  perfectly 
clear  high  lights.  In  tens  ill  cation  will  now  make  a  satisfactory  slide,  and  of 
the  different  agents  for  this  purpose  the  uranium  intensiHer  is  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  used  in  two  solutions,  as  follows : 


UTanimii  nitrate 20  KnUns. 

Water  (dUillled) 4oi)DaM. 


Potaasium  terricjanide, 40f[T»ins. 

Water bounces. 

Flood  the  plate,  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  with  suWcient  ui-anium 
solution  to  cover  it  nicely;  let  it  act  a  moment,  then  pour  back  into  the 
graduate  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  ferricyanide  solution.  Four  the 
mixed  solutions  over  the  plate,  and  if  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained  a^ld 
more  of  the  solution  of  ferricyanide.  Rinse  thoroughly,— yrotonjed  washing 
will  reduce  the  density,  and  dry. 

SEDUCTION. 

Reductiou  has  sometimes  to  be  resorted  to,  and  to  effect  this,  a  few  drops 
of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  as  sold  by  druggists,  are  added  to  three  ounces 
of  wat«r,  and  the  mixture  flowed  over  the  plate.  The  flooding  should  be 
done  quickly,  and  the  plate  rocked  in  order  that  the  reducer  may  act  evenly. 
The  plate  is  then  washed  tliorougbly  and  afterward  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  sdda,  when  the  reduced  silver  will  be  removed.  If  sufficient 
reduction  is  not  obtained  the  process  may  be  repeated.  Where  slides  have 
to  be  made  from  particularly  poor  negatives,  a  combination  of  reductiou  and 
subsequent  inteu si fi cation  will  often  give  satisfactory  results,  though  with 
ordinarily  good  negatives  methods  of  "doctoring"  should  never  be  resorted 
to,  as  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  proper  exposure.  These  methods 
should  be  reserved  for  work  from  inferior  negatives  where  proper  exposure 
can  not  be  given,  aud  under  or  over-exposure  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  good 
slides  may  be  obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process  from  negatives  so  thin 
as  to  defy  the  dry  plate,  and  this,  too,  without  either  intensification  or  re- 
duction. When  once  adopted,  the  ease  with  which  wet-plate  manipulations 
can  be  gone  through  with  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  beginner,  and  the  results 
obtained  will  more  than  repay  the  slight  trouble  of  learning.  The  wet  collo- 
dion process  can  l>e  worked  to  advantage  with  dry-plate  lantern  slide  work, 
as  the  plates  spoiled  in  the  latter  can  be  cleaned  and  utilized  in  the  former. 
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The  extra  number  of  bottles  aad  the  quantity  of  apparatne  required  is  not 
lat^e,  and  the  operator  can  go  from  dry  to  wet-plate  work  without  inconven- 
ience. I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  with  wet-plate  work  once  under  way, 
dry  plates  will  be  abandoned,  except,  perhaps,  when  needed  for  some  special 
purpose. 


The  St.  Louis  Camera  Club. 

Br  RoBKBT  E.  M.  Baiv. 
pHE  St.  Louis  Camera  Club,  which  was  the  first  society  to  possess  a  club- 
.  house  of  its  own,  was  oi^auized  in  November  of  1885.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lindell  Hotel  as  the  result  of  a  call  . 
issued  by  a  number  of  prominent  amateurs.  The  object  stated  in  the  call 
was  for  the  formation  of  a  society  to  exchange  ideas  on  photography  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  members.  Some  twenty  gentlemen  were  present  and  a 
committee  was  instructed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  At  a  meeting 
held  a  week  later  the  constitution  proposed,  with  some  amendments,  was 
adopted,  and  at  the  same  meeting  officers  were  elected.  They  were  Robert 
E.  M.  Bain,  President;  J.  A.  Howard,  Secretary;  J.  F.  Weston,  J.  C. 
Achtei'man,  W.  H.  Wilcox,  Executive  Committee. 

For  a  long  time  things  progressed  but  slowly.  New  members  were  hard 
to  obtain,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rooms  and  facilities  for  work.  Finally,  one 
year  later,  a  room  was  rented  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  and  a 
dark-room  added.  This  was  quite  a  step  forward  and  was  the  means  of 
adding  several  new  names  to  the  roll.  A  few  months  later,  the  St.  Louis 
University,  through  Rev.  C. 
M.  Charropin,  S.J.,  a  mem* 
her  of  the  club,  proposed 
that  the  club  take  up  its 
residence  in  their  finely 
situated  college  building, 
offering  a  quarter's  rent  free, 
iucludiug  the  useof  the  large 
lecture  hall,  capable  of  seat- 
ing eighteen  hundred  per- 
sons, and  also  a  dark-room. 
This  very  generous  offer  was 
at  once  accepted,  and  from 
THE  MEETwa  ROOM.  that  time  until  June,  1889, 

the  club  met  regularly  at  the  college  quarters.  A  year  and  a  half  later 
the  college  moved  to  its  new  location  on  Grand  Avenue,  West  Pine  Street 
and  Lindell  Boulevard.     In  this  magnificent  building  the  club  had  a  meeting- 
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room,  85x40  feet,  the  use  of  a  laboratory  of  the  same  size,  containing  a 
dark-room  and  every  accesBory  necessary  to  the  use  and  coDvcaience  of  the 
mem  here. 

At  the  meeting  in  JuDe  laat,  a  committee  of  the  members  reported  to  the 
club  that  there  was  a  geoeral  feeliDg  among  the  more  prominent  members 
that  the  club  should  seek  permanent  quarters  of  its  own,  thus  relieving  the 
college  of  the  charge  it  had  so  generously  assumed.     A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  seek  a  suitable  location  and  report  to  the  president.     This  was 
done,  and  the  premises  now  occnpied  were  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
the  house  committee  instructed  to  at  once  introduce  such  improvements  as 
were  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  members.     The  first 
illustration  shows  the  meeting  room.     This  is  so  arranged  that  the  hall  can 
be,  if  necessary,  divided  into  two  rooms  by  means  of  a  folding  partition. 
The  screen  for  lantern-slide  projections  will 
be  noticed  rolled  up  against  the  ceiling  near 
the  front  entrance.   This  position  was  adopted 
in  order  that  the  screen  might  be  permanently 
located  and  not  have  to  be  changed  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  hall.     This  hall  is  65x30  feet,  aud  con- 
tains benches  and  chairs  sufflcient  to  seat, 
comfortably,    two   hundred    persons.       The 
chemical  case  will  be  noticed  on  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance,  next  to  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  library,  a  corner  of  which  is 
shown   in   the  second  illustration.     To  the 
left  of   the   maiu  entrance  wilt  be  seen  the 
entrance  to  the  dark-room.     This  entrance 
contains   no    doors,   but    the  openings  are 
so  arranged  that  no  light  ever  reaches  the 
dark-room  by  this  means.     The  dark-room  was  arranged  by  the  president 
of  the  club  on   Mr.    F.    C.    Beach's 
idea,  and    the  accompanying  diagram 
shows  the  general  arrangement. 

The  room  contains  four  stalls,  on 
Mr.  Beach's  plan,  and  each  stall  is 
entirely  independent,  containing  itsown 
complete  apparatus.  The  light  used 
is  the  fifty-volt  incandescent,  and  the 
lamp  is  BO  arranged  that  white,  yellow, 
or  red,  or  a  combination  of  either,  can 
be  had  if  desired.  The  switch,  con- 
nected with  the  main  hall,  controls  all 
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can  be  folly  illuminated  or  placed  in  utter  darkness  at  a  moment's  notice. 
This  is  very  convenient  for  all  lantern  exhibitions. 

The  club-house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  measuring  three  hundred 
feet  on  Locust  Street,  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  on  Twenty-Third 
Street.  This  ground  is  fenced  in,  and  will  doubtless  be  rolled  and  a  portion 
arranged    for  several  lawn-tennis  courts,   as  soon  as   the  weather  settles. 

The  club  membership  includes  the  names  of  ninety  amateurs,  four  of 
whom  were  elected  at  the  last  meeting.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  in  each  month ;  the  first  meeting  being  devoted  to  business,  the 
second  to  the  reading  of  papers  prepared  by  the  members,  demonstrations, 
and  the  exhibitions  of  lantern  slides.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  annual  field  day  which  will  occur  the  first  week  in  June.  The 
club  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  since  its  inception. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


WOMAN'S   WORK. 


Edited  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes. 


The    Lighting   in    Photographic   Studios. 

HLS  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois  has  been  already  noticed   in 
several  of  the  leading  photographic  magazines,  but  I  wish  to  make  it 
the  text  for  a  short  article.     As  long  as  human  nature  retains  its  present 
characteristics,  there  will   be  more  than  one  way  of   looking  at  a  subject, 
especially  by  a  camerist.     We  can  all,  however,  meet  on  the  broad  and  level 
field  of  free  discussion,  and,  as  one  who  takes  a  great  and  increasing  interest 
in  studio-work,  it  seems  to  me  that  everything  tending  to  enlarge  its  possi- 
bilities, is  of  value.     A  book,  such  as  the  above,  should  prove  an  effective 
aid  towards  certain  progress,  as  it  points  out  many  errors  to  be  avoided  and 
rules  to  be  followed.    While  differing  from  the  author  on  some  |X)ints,  I  feel, 
in  the  main,  that  the  camerists  who  pursue  their  labors  under  the  skylight, 
owe  him  their  thanks  for  his  suggestions  so  concisely  and  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  first   chapter,  his   rules  for   posing,  are,  however,  decidedly  too 
positive  and  rigid   to  be  implicitly  followed.     They  oblige  one  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  ^'  portrait  and  a  ^'  picture,"  to  the  manifest  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  while  his  claim  that  *' animated  scenes  "  belong  to  the  painter. 
Dot  the  photographer,  is  one  to  which  I  must  take  exception.      Not  that  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  compose  a  picture  of   a  group  or  single  figure  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  but  the  training  gained  in  a  painter's  studio  ought  to 
be  of  immense  help  to  a  photographer.     The  latter  works  under   certain 
disadvantages  which  the  former  does  not  meet,  but  he  has  counterbalancing 
advantages  and  need  not,  in  becoming  a  camerist,  forget  anything  he  has 
previously  learned. 
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phatically  ia  this  true  in  tbe  attempts  now  being  made  to  utilize  photog- 
iB  a  means  of  book  iituatration.  It  would  be  exceedingly  wearisooM 
over  page  after  pt^e  only  to  meet  the  usual  portrait  effects  of  the 
y  studio.  There  is  an  inureaelDg  demand  for  action  in  pictures,  and 
greseive  photc^rapber  must  furnish  it  or  go  to  the  wall.  While  Mr. 
hois  is  right  in  his  remacka  on  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  certain 
lioD  on  the  sitter's  face,  he  gives  too  much  importance  to  a  quick 
re,  for,  with  a  group,  and  even  with  a  single  figure,  it  is  often  fatal, 
lany  faces  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  over-time  in  order  to  prevent 
ork  for  the  retoucher,  and  when  the  sitter  poses  easily  and  naturally. 
'C  in  not  being  in  too  great  a  hurry  as  to  exposure.  His  suggestion 
Dvolve  using  a  quick  plate,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  them  for  portraits, 
when  absolutely  necessary.  The  face,  it  seems  to  me,  loses  in 
y  and  softness. 

exhortations  to  the  student  to  cultivate  originality,  are  timely,  but  I 
agree  with  the  inference  he  seems  to  draw  that  originality  aud  technical 
ace  are  a  difficult  combination.  The  one  should  not  exclude  the 
ind  the  idea  that  it  may  do  so,  or  can  be  allowed  to  do  so,  is  apt  to 
lite  mischief  with  beginners.  They  should  be  encour^ed.  but  it  is 
1  to  do  so  by  ignoring  difficulties,  aud,  if  technical  excellence  by  itself 

0  form  a  stiff  and  artificial  style,  do  not  run  to  the  opposite  extreme 
willing  to  believe  that  artistic  and  original  work  consists  lai^ely  of  a 
m  of  the  rules  of  technique.  I  heard  a  sermon  once  that  could  be 
!  applied  to  rules  in  photography.  It  was  on  "  How  to  keep  good 
ions,"  and  the  strongest  point  the  preacher  made  was  the  suggestion 
make  too  many. 

:  chapters  on  regulating  the  studio  light  should  be  read  carefully  and 
tfully.  In  a  painter's  studio  a  student  is  taught  at  the  very  lirst  that 
mcnt  or  combinntiou  of  them  can  ever  give  the  intense  effect 
t.  The  painter  considers  where  the  higliest  light  in  his  picture  shall 
ed,  with  one  or  two  skillful  touches  indicates  the  brightest  effect  he  cau 
e,  and  then  subordinates  the  rest  of  the  pictuie  to  that  s|K>t.  But  he 
without  sharply  calling  attention  to  any  particular  part.  This  is  done 
iting  by  gradation  of  color,  but  in  photography  it  must  be  done  by 
lighting,  exposure,  and  development.     The  extraneous  addition  of 

1  too  often  used  as  a  means  of  concealing  imperfect  drawing,  while  in 
raphy  no  such  disguise  is  possible.     In  speaking  of  the  interior  of  tlie 

the  author  selects  a  strange  tint  for  the  walls  and  curtains,  "  orange- 
'  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  soft  gray  was  much  better.     On  the  south 

my  own  studio  1  often  hang  dark  curtaius  to  get  certain  effects,  and, 

ty  being  the  mother  of  invention,  must  manage  to  take  groups,  etc., 

uch  shorter  room  than  Mr.   Duchochois  deems   necessary.     I   have 

more  than  once  of    my  W.  A.  Voigtliinder  group  lens,  and  with  it 
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tliere  is  no  need  of  distortion  in  a.  room  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  shorter  than 
ttie  space  he  mentions.  His  arrangement  of  shades  and  curtains,  where  the 
former  work  half  way  upwards  and  half  way  downwards,  and  the  latter 
overlap  each  other  and  are  hung  loosely  on  wires  so  aa  to  be  easily  moved 
from  below  by  a  pole,  is  excellent.  My  own  shades  are  white  and  my  cur- 
tains black.  His  idea  as  to  using  a  tinted  head-screen  is  also  good,  and  he 
is  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the  l^ackgrounds  for  interiors  and  landscapes 
are  difficult  to  use  advantageously  and  should  only  be  used  with  the  greatest 
care.  Sitt«r  and  surroundings  are  very  often  utterly  incongruous,  and  yet, 
what  is  a  photographer  to  do  when  he  is  asked  to  mix  up  the  costume  of  one 
century  with  the  surroundings  of  anotlier,  and  when  it  is  needful  for  him  to 
please  tlie  sitter,  but  bis  own  good  taste  utterly  forbids  it.  This  is,  however, 
assuming  that  every  photographer  is  an  artist,  which,  too  often,  he  is  not, 
and  in  this  profession,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  whole  is  judged  by  a  part 
and  that  not  the  best  part  of  those  who  pursue  it.  The  suggestion  as  to 
placing  a  canopy  over  the  lens,  offers  advantages  which  may,  at  times,  prove 
exceedingly  useful. 

One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  recommendations  which  form  the 
close  of  Mr.  Duchoehois'  book.  They  should  be  committed  to  memory,  es- 
pecially what  he  says  about  exi)erimenting  every  day  on  lighting  the  model, 
and  the  infiuite  possibilities  involved  in  the  development  of  the  negative.  The 
latter  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  studied  ;  every  negative  should  be  a  lesson 
in  development,  for  then  and  only  then  can  the  finest  results  be  attained. 
The  operator  should  do  his  own  developing  to  fully  understand  how  to  expose 
a  plate  and,  what  is  more,  study  his  chemicals  and  combiue  them  himself, 
when,  if  but  little  of  a  chemist  to  start  with,  he  will  gradually  accumulate  a 
fund  of  practical  chemistry  that  would  surprise  a  college  professor  clothed  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  chemical  signs  and  language.  1  wish  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  especially  to  women,  and  let  ine  urge  upon  them  the  pressing 
need  of  reading  and  assimilating  such  books  as  tliis  of  Mr.  Duchoehois.  It 
cannot  be  two  strongly  impressed  upon  them  that  systematized  work  is  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  every  form  of  human  endeavor.  As 
in  the  kindred  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  those  only  take  high 
rank  who  are  willing  to  sacriliee  time  and  trouble  to  gain  the  desired  result. 
In  that  treasury  of  the  classics  (the  I^tin  language)  one  sentence  comes 
down  to  ns  which  should  be  graven  deeply  ou  every  woman's  mind  until  it 
becomes,  unconsciously,  a  part  of  her  life.  "  Labor  omnia  vincU."  IShe  can 
work,  she  has  inherent  in  her  organization  an  almost  infiuite  [Kiwer  of  faith- 
ful labor,  but  she  should  learn  to  work  understand! ugly  and  systematically, 
not  allowing  anything  to  take  the  place  of  well-ordered  management.  In- 
spiration is  too  often  a  "will-o'-the-wisp"  to  many  camerists,  but  Pegasus 
should  be  obliged  sometimes  to  do  service  in  a  light  harness.  Study,  read, 
think,  and  practice  carefully,  remembering  that  great  as  is  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  still  greater  is  the  spirit  of  the  grand  motto,  **  LaJior  omnia  vincil." 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Our  Anniversary. — With  this  niunlier  wo  close  our  first  year  iu  the  service 
of  amateur  photogi'tiphy.  Twelve  nninltei's  of  tlie  magazine  have  been  pul>- 
lisbed  and  sent  out  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  recent  review  of  those 
Dumbers  has  convinced  ub  that  we  have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  succeeded 
in  realizing  the  aims  we  had  in  view  in  establishing  the  magazine.  Those 
aims  were  not  merely  financial.  There  is  small  profit  in  publishing  a  nias;- 
azine  of  the  character  and  make-up  of  the  American  Amateuk  Photohk*- 
riiEK  at  its  present  subscription  price.  We  had  a  higher  aim  than  to  put 
money  in  our  purses,  and  that  aim  was  to  stimulate  and  elevate  amateur  pho- 
tography in  this  country  by  publishing  a  magazine  devoted  especially  to  the 
interests  of  amateurs  to  whom  it  might  be  a  trustworthy  and  entertaioiug 
guide  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  favorite  pastime.  We  have  sought  to  make 
it  comprehensive,  reliable,  and  interesting,  a  bright  and  timely  record  of 
photographic  means  and  ways,  always  seeking  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  thai 
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to  the  genuine  amateur,  photography  is  hut  a  means  to  an  end,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  heauty,  the  putting  one  in  touch  with  Nature  and  so, 
may  we  not  say  it  without  fear  of  seeming  pietistieal,  with  Nature's  God. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  photographic  technicalities  has  been 
our  thought  and  intent  as  we  selected  the  monthly  '*  copy."  From  the  many 
kindly  letters  of  appreciation  and  encouragement  which  we  are  constantly 
receiving,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  our  efforts  have  been  measurably  suc- 
cessful. Much  of  our  higher  thought  and  aim  has  failed  of  realization,  but 
enough  has  been  accomplished  to  attest  the  earnestness  of  our  purpose,  and 
our  desire  to  give  to  amateurs  a  magazine  which  shall  be  not  unworthy  of  the 
cause  it  seeks  to  represent.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  given  us  knowl- 
edge for  the  future,  and  we  begin  our  second  year  with  full  assurance  of 
receiving  from  our  friends  the  support  we  need  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the 
magazine  at  its  present  standard. 

AmeTncan  Amateurs  Honored  Abroad, — One  of  the  highest  compliments 
which  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
the  winning  by  three  of  its  members  of  three  silver  and  one  bronze  medals 
by  three  of  its  members  at  the  recent  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newcastle  and  Northern 
Counties'  Photographic  Exhibition.  Our  English  contemporaries  speak  of  it 
as  having  been  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  England.  The  exhibits  numbered 
nearly  one  thousand,  and  among  the  exhibitors  were  such  noted  prize  winners 
as  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  W.  W.  Winter,  Ralph  Robinson,  and  H.  P.  Robinson. 
To  win  medals  in  such  a  goodly  company  as  this  is  praise  indeed,  and  proves 
that  American  amateurs  are  foemen  worthy  of  the  steel  of  the  most  noted 
foreign  knights  of  the  camera.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pancoast  won  the  silver  medal  in 
the  amateur  competition  for  the  best  architectural  work,  his  exhibit  including 
an  interior  of  the  Moti  Musjid  at  Akra,  and  two  views  of  the  Calcutta  Ex- 
hibition of  1883.  Mr.  Robert  S.  Redfield  won  an  extra  silver  medal  in  the 
genre  class  with  his  ^^  Victuals  and  Drink,"  and  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
set  of  lantern  slides,  in  both  cases  in  competition  with  some  of  the  best  pro- 
fessionals in  England.  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock  was  awarded  an  extra  bronze 
medal  in  the  landscape  competition  for  three  views,  ^'  Moosehead  Lake  from 
Kineo,"  ^'On  the  Wawassett,"  and  ''Birch  Trees  at  Kineo."  We  heartily 
congratulate  the  three  gentlemen,  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and  American 
amateurs  on  the  success  so  bravely  won. 

A  New  Intenstfier. — Photographic  Answers  gives  the  following  method  of 
intensification  :  Gelatine  negatives,  after  a  thorough  washing,  are  soaked  for 
five  minutes  in  equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  water,  then  washed  thoroughly 
and  immersed  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cadmium  bromide,  one  part  of  the 
latter  to  1.000  of  spirit.  The  negative  becomes  an  intense  black — the  in- 
tensity of  which  is  governed  by  the  duration  of  the  preliminary  soaking  in 
ammonia. 
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A  New  Fixing  Salt. — According  to  Photographic  Answers  magnesium 
chloride  is  a  valuable  fixing  agent  for*gelatine  and  albumen  papers.  Anoong 
its  advantages  are :  no  loss  of  tone  or  details,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  eliminated,  a  slight  washing  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  last  traces.  As 
it  may  be  difficult  for  those  who  wish  to  try  the  salt  to  procure  it,  we  append 
an  easy  method  for  its  preparation  :  One  ounce  of  strong  hydro-chloric  acid 
is  diluted  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  and  120  grains  of  heavy 
magnesia  are  added  with  constant  stirring.  The  solution  becomes  hot,  and 
some  of  the  magnesia  remains  undissolved,  which,  after  standing,  with  occa- 
sional stirring  for  an  hour,  is  filtered  out.  The  excess  of  magnesia  insures 
the  complete  neutralization  of  the  acid. 

Hubert's  Eikonogen  Developer. — 

Rain  water 900  parts. 

Sulphite  of  Boda, 50  parts. 

Bikonogen, 10  parts. 

The  water  should  be  warm  and  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  order  given  in  the 
formula ;  then  add  : 

Carbonate  of  soda, dO  parts. 

For  extremely  rapid  exposures  the  undiluted  developer  is  to  be  used.  For 
shutter  exposures  of  medium  rapidity  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  developer 
is  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  For  time  exposures  take  equal  partfi 
of  developer  and  water. — Le  Progres  Photographique. 

OraJiam's  Method  of  Converting  Albumen  Paper  into  Bromide  Paper. — Ordi- 
nary albumen  paper  is  sensitized  as  usual  on  the  silver  bath  and  dried.  It  is  then 
floated  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  on  a  weak  bromide  of  potassium  bath  and 
dried.  The  strength  of  the  bromide  solution  need  not  be  greater  than  I  to 
300.  This  paper  keeps  well  and  is  about  as  sensitive  as  gelatino- chloride 
paper.  It  is  well  adapted  for  enlargements,  contact  prints  by  artifical  light, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  where  bromide  paper  is  employed.  It  develops 
well  with  pyro,  hydro,  eiko,  or  ferrous  sulphate. — British  Journal. 

Kibbler's  Acetate  of  Lead  Toning  Bath. — Ordinary  albumen  prints  are 
washed  as  usual,  then  placed  in  a  weak  acetate  of  soda  bath  until  a  warm 
tone  is  obtained.  This  bath  should  be  extremely  weak  in  gold,  as  the  best 
efifects  are  produced  by  slow  toning.  When  removed  from  the  bath,  the 
prints  are  washed  in  several  changes  of  water.,  and  then  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  : 

Acetate  of  lead  (powdered),       15  grains. 

Solution  of  hypo  (1  to  10), 16  ounces. 

Ten  minutes  in  this  bath  will  give  the  prints  a  rich  black  tone.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  method  are  said  to  be :  the  rapidity  of  the  operations,  economy 
in  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  gold,  and  the  fact  that  the  prints  lose  nothing 
in  fixing.     But  are  the  tones  permanent  ?    They  are  probably  due  to  a  partial 
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solpburation  of  the  prints,  and  that  fact  at  once  makes  their  permanency  a 
matter  of  doabt. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Providence  Camera  Club  for  the  beautifully  gotten 
up  invitation  to  the  sixth  annual  exhibition,  and  regret  that  other  engage- 
Doents  prevented  us  from,  attending  as  we  had  hoped  to  do.  The  exhibition 
was  a  notable  success,  and  the  club  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  successful 
work. 

Cramei^s  New  Pyro  Developer, — 

A.— Water, 1  ounoe. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals), 20  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crystals), 26  gprains. 

B.— Distilled  water, 1  ounce. 

Oxalic  acid 1  grain. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystals), 10  grains. 

Pyro 80  grains. 

Normal  Developer. — A,  1  ounce;  6,  20  minims. 

Eight  grains  of  dry  pyro  may  be  substituted  for  one  dram  of  solution  B. 
When  the  developer  is  new  two  to  five  drops  of  a  one  to  ten  bromide  solution 
should  be  added,  or  old  and  new  solutions  may  be  mixed  together.  If  the 
solution  works  with  too  great  intensity,  it  should  be  reduced  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  to  obtain  more  detail.  For  over-exposed  plates  old  de- 
veloper should  be  used  ;  for  excessive  over-exposure  the  old  developer  should 
be  restrained  with  bromide.  Under-exposures  should  be  treated  with  the 
diluted  developer  in  order  to  obtain  more  detail  and  less  contrast.  When  the 
development  is  completed,  throw  off  the  developer,  and  without  rinsing  the 
negative,  flood  it  with  clean  water  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  some  time  before 
fixing. 

The  Harvard  Eikonogen  Developer. — 

Water,       10  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda 2  drams. 

Carbonate  of  potash 2  drams. 

Eikonogen, 60  grains. 

This  forms  the  normal  developer,  and  it  may  be  used  repeatedly,  adding  fresh 
solution  as  needed.     For  under-exposures  dilute  with  water. 

Interstate  League  of  Photographic  Societies, — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  George  Bullock,  of  Cincinnati,  is  at  work  forming  an  interstate  league 
of  amateur  photographic  societies,  with  a  view  to  holding  a  convention  for 
organization.  We  believe  that  such  a  league  would  advance  the  best  interest 
of  amateur  photography,  a  cause  which  we  have  much  at  heart,  and  we  wish 
M.  Bullock  all  success  in  his  praiseworthy  effort,  which  we  shall  at  all  times 
be  pleased  to  aid  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

A  New  Developer, — Mr.  James  S.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Amateurs  of  New  York,  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  new  organic  devel- 
oper. Mr.  Stebbins  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  eikonogen  long 
before  it  was  used  as  a  developer. 
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A  New  Transparent  FUm. — A  BostoD  photographer  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented a  uew  traasparent  tilm,  made  by  a  chemical  process,  which  nill  shortly 
be  placed  od  the  market. 

Mrs.  JeaDDctte  M.  Appletoo,  whose  charming  "  Mid-Wioter"  was  repro- 
duced in  our  March  issue,  made  the  negatives  which  were  uaed  to  illustrate 
the  breezy  article,  "  Along  the  North  Shore  in  a  Ruaabout,"  printed  in  the 
May  number  of  the  New  England  Magaaine.  Mrs.  Appleton  has  recently 
made  a  photographic  trip  to  Virginia  to  obtain  illustrative  matter. 

Actd-Sodium  Sulphite  aa  a  Preaervative. — Sulphite  of  soda  in  conjunction 
with  sulphuric  acid  has  long  been  used  as  a  preservative  of  solutions  of  pyro, 
eikonogen,  eto.  The  preserving  power  of  the  combination  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  sulphurous  oxide  gas  formed.  Several  German  wrtiere  have  re- 
cently recommended  the  acid-sulphite  of  sodium  both  in  the  developing  and 
in  the  flzing  baths.  The  compound  comes  in  the  form  of  a  greenish -yellow 
liquid  smelling  strongly  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  with  which  it  is  saturated. 
It  is  said  to  contain  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  acid-sulphite,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  sulphurous  oxide  usually  found  in  ordiuary  sulphite  of  soda 
solution.  Added  to  the  fixing  bath  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  each 
pint  of  the  hypo  solution,  it  prevents  the  bath  from  becoming  discolored  and 
makes  stained  negatives  a  rarity.  The  bath  remains  clear  even  after  several 
negatives  have  been  fixed  in  it.  The  only  precaution  necessary  to  be  taken 
is  to  keep  the  bath  distinctly  acid  by  occasional  additions  of  acid-sulphite. 
The  negatives  leave  this  modified  bath  with  the  pleasing  color  of  ferrous- 
oxalato  developed  plates,  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  shadows,  and  are 
fine  printers.  Added  to  stock  solutions  of  pyro  or  eiko  in  the  proportion  of 
one  drop  of  the  acid  for  each  grain  of  pyro  or  eiko,  the  effect  is  to  add  to  the 
staying  powers  of  the  solutions  and  to  promote  cleanliness  of  action.  The 
plates  develop  clean  and  bright.  On  the  whole  such  experimental  trials  as 
we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  new  compound  seem  to  demonstrate  its 
value  as  an  addition  to  the  Materia  Photographica. 

Coating  Bromide  Paper. — On  page  208  of  our  May  number  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gardner  alludes  to  the  fact  that  our  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  was  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  manufacturers  put  a  thinner  coating  on  bromide  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  facility  of  burnishing.  Mr.  Beach  really  never 
tried  burnishing  bromide  paper  iu  a  burnishing  machine  to  any  extent  but 
advised  a  more  simple  way,  whicii  is  to  squeegee  the  face  of  the  bromide 
print  on  a  sheet  of  band-polished  hai-d  rubber,  removing  the  surplus  water 
from  the  back  of  the  print  with  blotting  paper.  When  it  is  dry  the  print  is 
peeled  off  and  has  a  high  gloss  equal  to  tlie  surface  of  the  rubber.  When 
the  paper  is  coated  too  thin  the  gloss  cannot  be  perfectly  obtained.  The 
emulsion  must  contain  enough  gelatine  to  prevent  the  paper  from  striking 
through,  otherwise  when  the  surface  of  the  print  is  looked  at  by  reflected 
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light  numerous  dull  spots  will  be  observed,  showing  the  texture  of  the  paper. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  smallest  amount  of  gelatine  that 
can  be  used  will  give  the  clearest  whites,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  true ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  amount  of  gelatine  must  be  on  the  paper  to  give 
a  good  gloss  to  the  unmounted  print,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  contrary  to 
the  suggestion  Mr.  Gardner  thought  Mr.  Beach  made.  Any  one  using  this 
plan  of  giving  a  finish  to  bromide  paper  prints  will  readily  understand  that 
the  appearance  of  dull  spots  will  mean  too  thin  a  coating. 

"  2%€  Romance  of  Two  Cameras"  is  the  title  of  a  very  cleverly 
drawn  sketch  based  on  photography,  in  the  May  Century  Magazine^ 
by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  wife  of  J.  Wells  Champney,  the  artist  and 
amateur  photographer.  Its  novel  point  of  interest  is  the  accidental  ex- 
change of  two  cameras  unbeknown  to  each  other  of  the  two  lovers ;  she 
develops  films  of  his,  seeing  her  own  pictures  caught  unawares ;  and  he, 
pictures  she  has  exposed.  Attending  the  Centennial  Parades  they  become 
acquainted  more  intimately  and  all  is  serenely  settled.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  photographic  sketches  that  has  appeared  for  some 
time. 

Photographic  Exhibitions, — The  matter  of  restricting  the  number  of 
medals  or  diplomas  to  be  awarded  at  photographic  exhibitions  has  received 
considerable  attention  of  late,  so  much  so  that  a  league  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  abroad  is  endeavoring  to  have  the  subject  officially  recognized. 
A  distinguished  English  amateur,  who  has  taken  several  medals,  writes  that 
he  hopes  in  the  coming  Joint  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  1891, 
the  number  of  diplomas  will  not  exceed  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  Continuing,  he 
says :  '*  The  evils  of  the  trade  system  of  multiplication  of  awards  have  been 
very  glaring  here.  Men  are  only  now  seeing  that  photography  in  these 
matters  devides  itself  sharply  into  Art  and  Science.  There  should  be  two 
distinct  sections — Art,  Science.  In  the  Science  there  may  be  as  many 
divisions  as  may  be  required,  but  in  the  Art  absolutely  no  classification 
whatever,  just  as  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition, 
the  only  worthy  exhibition  we  have.  The  judges,  if  they  know  their  art,  do 
not  try  to  compare  portraiture  and  landscapes.  They  give  their  award 
where  they  find  artistic  merit — good  art,  and  six  awards  are  generally  enough 
to  distinguish  all  that  is  worthy."  The  question  naturally  anses  what 
subjects  come  under  the  Science  section ;  when  that  is  settled  the  rest  will 
be  easily  ascertained.  We  commend  the  foregoing  remarks  to  all  interested 
in  photographic  exhibitions. 

The  Disadvantages  of  the  Rollable  Film  for  Architectural  Work. — We  have 
had  occasion  to  use  considerable  of  the  rollable  celluloid  films  in  photograph- 
ing fronts  of  city  residences,  using  a  wide  angle  lens,  having  the  camera 
fixed  perfectly  level.     We  developed  the  negatives  with  eikonogen  with  com- 
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plete  success,  ample  density  anO  detail.  Examining  them  closely  we  observed 
the  horizontal  lintels,  for  example,  uoder  a  few  of  the  windows  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building  had  a  wavy  or  curved  appearance,  which  we  were 
certain  were  not  in  the  original.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  fllm  of  this  large  size,  8x10,  could  not  be  made  to  lie  flat  on 
the  stage  or  backing.  The  strong  tension  on  the  supply  spool  seemed  to 
draw  it  lu  such  a  way  that  when  the  film  was  fully  stretched,  oAe  or  two 
puckers  would  appear  diagonally  across  the  surface  raised  nearly  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  rubbing  perhaps  on  the  under  side  of  the  exposing  slide.  Here 
was  a  wrinkle  or  a  curved  surface  for  the  image  to  strike  on.  It  was  not 
until  development  occurred  and  the  fllm  was  perfectly  flat  that  the  distortion 
was  noticed.  The  celluloid  fllm  is  naturally  so  smooth  that  we  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  subject  it  to  the  strain  which  is  now  used.  For  lai^e  sizes 
some  other  method  of  making  the  films  lie  smooth  should  be  adopted,  either 
to  have  an  adjustable  stf^e  to  be  pushed  forward  by  springs,  so  as  to  push 
the  film  outward  evenly  up  to  a  focusing  plane,  or  to  press  it  against  a  thin 
glass  surface,  printing  frame  fashion,  and  photograph  through  that;  the 
pressing  against  the  glass  to  be  done  automatically  similar  to  Dr.  Jnst's 
automatic  exposing  machine. 

New  Device  for  Puncturing  Celluloid  Films. — On  the  roll  bolder  for 
rollable  films  the  automatic  pin  intended  to  puncture  the  division  mark  be- 
tween the  pictures  sometimes  fails  tq  make  any  impression  on  the  edge  of  the 
film.  As  it  shoots  out  from  the  roller  it  simply  presses  the  film  outward 
without  going  through.  The  film,  being  tough,  hard,  and  smooth,  is  there- 
fore not  affected  or  marked  in  any  way.  We  simply  affixed  a  delicate  flat 
forked  spring  to  the  edge  of  the  box,  so  that  when  the  platform  portion,  with 
the  guide  rolls,  etc.,  was  adjusted  the  spring  would  press  downward  on  the 
marking  guide  roll,  requiring  the  pin  as  it  shot  out  to  pass  through  the  film 
between  the  forks  of  the  spring.  The  spring  in  fact  kept  the  edge  of  the  fllm 
tightly  pressed  against  the  roller.  Since  this  change  has  been  made  the  fllm 
is  certainly  punched  each  time  it  is  rolled  off,  and  no  guess  work  is  required 
to  tell  where  it  shall  be  cut. 

S.  P.  Robinson's  Pictures  at  the  Boston  Camera  Club. — We  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  a  complete  coUectioD  of  Mr.  Robinson's  work  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club.  All  of  Mr.  Robinson's  better  known 
prints  were  included  in  the  exhibition,  which  thus  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  technique.  There  is  very  much  to 
praise  in  Mr.  Robinson's  work ;  the  skill  in  posing,  lighting,  and  composition 
is  admirable,  and  the  collection  is  far  and  away  above  the  average,  but  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
model  gives  an  air  of  monotony  to  the  prints,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  over 
fondness  for  a  single  method  of  arrangement.  To  us  the  collection,  while 
of  much  artistic  and  technical  merit,  seemed  to  lack  nerve,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized by  too  much  of  sameness. 
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The  genesis  of  the  following  papers  was  as  follows :  Soon  after  I 
became  interested  in  Photography,  it  became  evident  that  if  even  a 
modicum  of  success  was  to  be  obtained,  hard  study  was  required  The 
dry  plate  had  been  but  recently  introduced,  and  books  were  few  and 
hard  to  obtain  A  habit  was  formed  to  note  down  any  hint,  new  pro- 
cess or  formula  that  might  be  given  in  conversation  or  at  meetings  of 
societies.  Books  purchased  or  borrowed  were  carefully  read  and  notes 
taken.  If  the  subject  was  too  long  to  copy  in  full,  the  title  was  given 
and  reference  where  to  be  found  was  made.  But  as  the  notes  increased 
rapidly,  it  was  found  necessary  for  convenience  to  index  them  under 
their  appropriate  letter.  Such  has  continued  to  be  my  practice  to  the 
present  time.  No  one  who  has  not  pursued  a  similar  course  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  saved  by  it.  It  is  not  intended  that  these 
papers  shall  be  considered  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  science  of  Pho- 
tography, neither  can  they  aspire  to  tlie  dignity  of  an  encyclopaedia, 
but  they  are  what  they  are  intended  to  be,  a  handy  index  to  photo- 
graphic things,  offered  to  the  amateur  in  a  kindly  spirit,  hoping  that  by 
the  perusal  of  them  at  least  one  small  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  his 
pursuit  of  a  science,  the  possibilities  of  which  are  but  dimly  seen  as  yet, 
and  in  the  hope  that  by  them  he  may  be  induced  to  become  a  zealous 
worker  in  the  art. 

John  H.  Janeway,  M.D.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Aberration — Lat.  abtrrart,  to  "  wander,"  to  "  stray."  The  convergence 
to  different  foci  by  a  lens  or  mirror  of  rays  of  light  emanating  from 
one  and  the  same  point,  or  the  deviation  of  such  rays  from  a  siagle 
focus.  Chromatie  aberration,  due  to  the  different  refrangibilities  of 
the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum,  those  of  each  color  having  a  dis- 
tinct focus.  SplurUal  aberration,  due  to  the  spherical  form  of  the 
lens,  such  form  giving  different  foci  for  central  and  marginal  rays. 
(See  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations.) 

Accelerators -Substances  used  to  hasten  development  and  utilize  the 
smallest  exposure  possible.  Hypo,  common  salt  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate have  been  recommended  for  and  used  with  the  ferrous  oxal- 
ate developer.  The  alkalies  are  regarded  as  accelerators  with  pyro, 
hydrochinon  and  eikonogen,  especially  the  hydroxides  or  caustic 
alkalies  of  potash  and  soda.  A  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of 
hypo  is  said  to  bring  up  the  image  very  rapidly.  Care  should  be 
exercised  as  to  the  amount. 

Accessories — Things  that  enter  into  a  work  of  art  as  mere  ornamental 
parts,  without  being  absolutely  necessarj-.  Great  blunders  are  often- 
times made  by  incongruous  choice  of  these.  General  effect  and 
harmony  should  always  be  sought  after,  and  profusion  never 
resorted  to. 

Accidents— Their  uses.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  arts  is  to  be 
able  to  see  our  mistakes,  and  to  know  how  to  correct  them.  To 
accidents  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  our  knowledge,  not  only  in  pho- 
tography, but  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  accidental  presence 
of  mercury  in  his  closet  enabled  Daguerre  to  permanently  fix  the 
image  on  his  polished  plate  of  silver.  Many  photographers  may 
have  a  definite  idea  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  ihey  begin, 
but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  always  be  on  the  alert  to  seize  every 
accident  that  may  improve  the  picture.  Therefore,  learn  to  see  the 
accidents,  ponder  over  them,  and  take,  advantage  of  them  as  they 

Acetates — Salts  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  and  a  base.  Nor- 
mal acetates,  acid  acetates,  and  basic  acetates.  Being  a  monobasic 
acid,  it  cannot  form  any  acid  salts  10  called,  that  is,  by  a  replace- 
ment of  a  part  of  its  typic  hydrogen,  but  the  normal  acetates  of  the 
alkali  metals  can  take  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid  just  as  they  take 
up  water  of  crystallization,  forming  an  acid  acetate.     Basic  acetate 
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formed  by  the  union  of  a  molecule  of  a  normal  acetate  with  a  mole- 
cule of  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydrate. 

Achromatic — When  applied  to  lenses,  means  that,  by  combining  lenses 
of  different  substances  of  unequal  dispersive  powers,  the  curvatures 
of  which  are  suitably  combined,  white  light  may  be  refracted  with- 
out being  dispersed.  Images  of  objects  viewed  through  such  lenses 
do  not  appear  colored.  Achromatic  lenses  are  made  of  two  lenses 
of  unequal  dispersive  materials  ;  one,  "  A,"  of  flint  glass,  is  a  diverg- 
ing concavo-convex,  the  other,  **  B,"  of  crown  glass,  is  double  con- 
vex, and  one  of  its  faces  may  exactly  coincide  with  the  concave  face 
of  the  first ;  or,  by  inclosing  a  flint  meniscus  between  two  concavo- 
convex  lenses.  In  either  case  the  curvatures  must  be  such  as  to 
combine  the  blue  and  orange  rays. 

Achromatism— A  term  applied  to  the  refraction  of  light  without  decom- 
position.    (See  decomposition  of  light.) 

Acids— Compounds  of  hydrogen  containing  the  elements  of  an  acid 
oxide  and  water  (hydrogen  oxide),  distinguished  as  acids  because 
many  of  them  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  property  to  which 
the  term  acid  is  generally  applied,  such  as  sour  taste,  corrosive 
action,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  power  of  reddening  certain  blue 
vegetable  colors.  A  characteristic  property  of  these  acids,  or 
hydrogen  salts,  is  their  power  of  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  a 
metal  presented  to  them  in  a  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  oxide  For- 
merly it  was  supposed  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen,  that  element 
being  regarded  as  the  acidifying  principle,  but  at  present  there  are 
many  acids  known  which  possess  all  the  characters  of  an  acid,  yet 
do  not  contain  oxygen,  viz.,  hydrochloric  acid,  also  known  as 
muriatic,  composed  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine  also  combine  with  hydrogen  and  form  acid  compounds 
analogous  in  every  respect  to  hydrochloric  acid. 


ACIDS    USED    IN    PHOTOGRAPHY,  EITHER     DIRECTLY    OR    FORMING    SALTS. 

Acid,  Acetic — C«  H4  Oi  =  60— is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices 
of  plants  and  in  animal  fluids.  Prepared  in  various  ways,  generally 
by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol,  or  by  destructive  distillation  of 
dry,  hard  woods,  as  oak  and  beech,  at  red  heat.  The  strongest 
acetic  acid,  glacial  (ice-like),  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely  pow- 
dered anhydrous  sodium  acetate  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  purified  by  rectification  to  free  it  from 
sodium  sulphate,  and  then  exposed  to  low  temperature.  Crystals 
of  pure  C«  H4  0«  then  form  in  large  quantities.  Drained  from  the 
weak  fluid  portion  and  suff^ered  to  melt,  above  155    C.  (59*9'^  F.),  these 
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tals  fusi;  lo  s.  thin  colorless  liquid  ;  exceedingly  pungent  and 
known  odor.  It  is  corrosive,  raising  blisters  on  the  skin.  It 
iscible  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  Dis- 
Gs  camphor  and  several  resins.  Contains  99  per  cent,  of  acid 
I  per  cent,  of  water. 

■iii,  Acetic — Generally  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  glacial 
two  parts  of  water.  Contains  about  33  percent,  of  strong  acid. 
-id.  Acetic  Dilute— Pot  photographic  uses  should  be  prepared  by 
ng  one  part  of  the  glacial  with  seven  parts  of  distilled  water. 
he  shops,  it  is  generally  prepared  by  redistilling  vinegar,  and 
ainsfrom  S  to  15  percent,  of  acid,  in  which  case  it  almost  always 
ains  copper  or  lead,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  tested  for 
i  impurities.  The  other  impurities  found  even  in  the  so-called 
;  acid  are  traces  of  aldehyde,  acetyle.  hydrochloric  and  sulphu- 
cids ;  the  former  acid  can  be  detected  by  adding  a  little  of  the 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  the  mixture  should  remain 
r  after  standing  some  hours.  Free  sulphuric  acid  can  be 
cted  by  mixing  with  the  acid  a  little  powdered  starch  ;  boil, cool, 
add  potassium  iodide.  A  blue  coloration  indicates  an  absence 
ee  sulphuric  acid  ;  no  blue  coloration  shows  its  presence  by 
'erting  the  starch  into  glucose.  The  strength  of  any  sample  of 
ic  acid  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  its  density,  but  it  is  easily 
rmined  by  observing  the  quantity  of  dry  sodium  carbonate  nee- 
ry  to  saturate  a  known  weight  of  the  liquid  Acetic  acid  is  used 
he  formation  of  th^  salts  known  as  acetates,  in  the  developer 
:ollodion  plates,  and  in  clearing  baths  for  bromide  prints,  etc. 
roATE — Name  nearly  obsolete.  (See  nitric  acid.) 
LRBOLic — Phenic  acid,  phenol,  coal  tar — CtHtOH^94.  Most 
uently  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  and  purified  by 
ful  redistillation.  Pure  phenol  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless, 
matic  needles,  having  a  spec.  gr.  of  i'o6C.  Melts  at  4o''-4i"  C. 
"-105°  F.)  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  reddish,  in  a  solu- 
and  in  contact  with  moist  air  deliquesces  to  a  brown  liquid.  It 
a  penetrating  odor,  strong  burning  taste,  and  attacks  the  skin 
le  lips.  When  applied  to  the  outer  skin,  it  produces  anaesthesia, 
certs  a  strong  antiseptic  action,  and  is  added  to  albumen  and 
3.\n  mountants  as  a  preservative. 

.RBONic,  Gas — CO.  ^44 — This  compound  is  always  formed  when 
■coal  or  any  other  form  of  carbon  burns  in  air  or  oxygen.  Most 
monly  formed  by  decomposing  a  carbonate  with  one  of  the 
nger  acids.  It  is  fatal  to  man  and  animals  when  confined  in  it. 
Tis  with  bases  those  important  salts  known  as  carbonates. 
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Acid,  Chromic  — Cr  0«  Hs  O. — Chromic  Trioxide — Cr  Os— combines  with 
water  and  form-*  chromic  acid.  This  acid  is  bibasic  and  analogous 
in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid  ;  its  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the 
corresponding  sulphates. 

Acid,  Citric — Ce  Ha  Ot  +  H«  O  =  210 — Obtained  in  large  quantities  from 
the  juice  of  lemons  and  other  fruits,  as  in  limes,  gooseberries,  cur- 
rants, etc.,  in  conjunction  with  malic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  two  differ- 
ent forms  when  from  cold  saturated  or  hot  solution.  It  has  a  pure  and 
agreeable  taste  and  dissolves  with  great  ease  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  solution  strongly  reddens  litmus,  and  when  kept  long 
is  subject  to  spontaneous  change.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  the  latter  converting  it  into 
oxalic  acid.  Caustic  potash  at  a  high  temperature  converts  it  into 
both  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tar- 
taric acid.  Detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water 
and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid 
is  present,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be 
produced  by  agitation. 

Acid,  Formic — C  H»  O,  =  46 — Occurs  in  the  concentrated  state  in  the 
bodies  of  ants,  hairs  and  other  parts  of  certain  caterpillars,  and  in 
stinging  nettles.  Prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
and  organic  substances  in  general.  The  best  mode  of  preparation, 
however,  is  by  heating  oxalic  acid  in  contact  with  glycerine  (con- 
centrated). Concentrated  formic  acid  is  extremely  corrosive  to  the 
skin,  and  produces  blisters  and  ulcers  difficult  to  heal.  It  has  been 
recommended,  diluted,  as  a  preservative  of  pyro.  Being  a  power- 
ful reducing  agent  if  itself  undiluted,  it  has  an  advantage  when 
diluted  over  other  preservatives  of  assisting  development. 

Acid,  Gallic — Ct  He  0»  =  170— Occurs  in  nut  galls,  sumach,  tea,  and 
many  other  plants  Used  in  the  preparation  of  pyrogallol  ;  in 
some  of  the  old  collodion  processes  in  changing  the  tone  and  color 
of  blue  prints,  etc  An  aqueous  solution  reduces  the  metals  from 
solutions  of  gold  and  silver  salts. 

Acid,  Hvdrobromic — HBr  81 — Colorless,  pungent  acid  taste  and 
reaction.  Prepared  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
bromine  water,  or  by  decomposing  bromide  of  potassium  with  tar- 
taric acid.  The  salts  termed  bromides  are  used  principally  as 
restrainers,  etc.,  in  photography. 

Acid,  Hydrochloric — HCl  =  36^ — Chlorohydric,  muriatic  acid- -Easily 
prepared  by  heating  in  a  flask  or  properly  prepared  furnace  com- 
mon salt  and  oil  of  vitriol — sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  small 
quantity  of   water.     It  must   be  collected  by  displacement  or  over 
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mercury.  Is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  that  liquid  taking  up  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air  about  418  times  its  bulk.  Mixtures  of 
snow  and  the  acid  form  very  powerful  and  economical  refrigerants, 
f.wo  parts  of  snow  and  one  of  acid  lowering  the  temperature  to  33°. 
Uses  :  the  platinotype,  clearing  bath,  and  other  processes,  etc. 

Acid,  Hydrocyanic— HCN  or  HCy— 27 — Cyanogen  unites  (though 
not  directly)  with  hydrogen  and  forms  the  very  poisonous  com- 
pound called  hydrocyanic  or  pnissic  acid.  With  the  metals  form- 
ing compounds  called  cyanides,  analogous  in  composition  and  char- 
acter to  the  chlorides,  iodides  and  bromides. 

Acid,  Hydrofluoric — HF  ^  20 — Prepared  by  heating  in  a  platinum  or 
lead  retort  powdered  fluorspar  (calcium  fluoride)  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  collecting  it  in  a  cooled  receiver  of  the  same 
metal  as  the  retort.  It  should  be  kept  in  gutta  percha  or  leaden 
bottles.  The  concentrated  acid  dropped  upon  the  skin  produces 
deep  malignant  ulcers,  so  that  gre^  care  should  be  used  in  its  man- 
agement. The  vapor  of  this  acid  is  used  extensively  in  etching  on 
glass.  A  weak  solution  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  solutions  for 
cleaning  dirty  bottles  A  solution  of  the  commercial  hydrofluoric 
acid  (i  —  ao)  has  been  found  to  be  especially  useful  in  rapidly  3trij>- 
ping  a  hardened  gelatine  film  from  its  glass  support. 

Acid,  Hydriodic — HI -=128 — Prepared  by  introducing,  first,  iodine 
into  a  test  tube,  then  a  small  quantity  of  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  tlien  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  and 
lastly  more  glass,  and  so  on  in  the  order  above  given  till  the  tube  is 
at  least  one-half  or  two-thirds  full.  A  cork  and  bent  tube  is  then 
fitted  and  gentle  heat  applied.  Or,  iodine  in  fine  powder  is  sus- 
pended in  water  and  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  the  mixture,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  the  iodine  is 
converted  into  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  colorless,  highly  acid,  and 
greatly  resembles  the  corresponding  chlorine  compounds.  Forms 
the  iodides  with  bases. 

Acid,  HvDROSULPHURic-^Sulphureted  Hydrogen,  Hi  S^^  34— Prepared 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  upon  monosulphide  of  iron, 
and  by  decomposing  antimony  bisulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  first  method  yields  it  the  most  easily,  the  second  in  the  purest 
state.  A  colorless  gas,  odor  of  putrid  eggs,  most  offensive  when  in 
small  quantities.     Not  irritant,  but  powerfully  narcotic. 

Acid,  Hypochlorous — HClO^sz^ — Prepared  by  passing  air  saturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate acidulated  with  hydrfichloric  acid  and  heated  in  a  water 
bath  ;  the  distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  formed  by 
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oxidaiion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
yellow  color,  acid  taste,  and  characteristic  sweetish  smell.  Is  a 
very  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agent. 

Acid,  Molybdic — Mo  0$  -Prepared  by  roasting  native  molybdenum  sul- 
phide and  dissolving  in  ammonia.  Lately  reported  in  connection 
with  oxalic  acid  to  form  a  sensitive  salt,  to  be  used  for  printing 
purposes.     As  yet  the  experiments  have  not  been  very  successful. 

Acid,  Nitric — HNO»  =  63 —Aquafortis,  azoatic — Prepared  by  distill- 
ing sodium  nitrate,  found  native  in  Peru,  with  an  equal  part  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-5-1 -5 2.  Golden  yellow  color  due  to 
nitrogen  tri-oxide.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  stains  the  skin  a 
deep  yellow,  and  causes  total  disorganization.  Two  drachms  said 
to  be  the  smallest  fatal  dose  known.  Pure  nitric  acid  in  its  most 
concentrated  form  is  prepared  by  taking  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  redistilling.  It  is  less  energetic 
upon  many  metals  and  organic  substances  generally  than  an  acid 
containing  water. 

Acid,  Nurohydrochloric — HNO«  +  3HCl — Aquaregia — Prepared  by 
mixing  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid. 
The  oxygen  of  the  latter  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  former, 
setting  free  the  chlorine  and  forming  water.  It  rapidly  attacks  and 
dissolves  gold  and  platinum,  and  is  extremely  useful  in  forming 
salts  of  those  metals  for  photographic  work. 

Acid,  Nitrous — HNO«  =  47 — Obtained  by  dissolving  the  tri-oxide  in 
ice  cold  water,  producing  a  beautiful  blue  liquid.  At  ordinary 
temperature  it  is  very  unstable.  The  metallic  nitrites  cannot  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  metallic  oxides,  on 
account  of  this  very  instability  ;  but  they  are  formed  in  other  ways. 

Acid,  Oxalic — Ct  HtO* -j-2Ha  0  =  126 — Exists  in  many  plants  as  a 
potassium  or  calcium  salt,  and  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a 
great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or 
by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies.  It  is  prepared  in  large  quantities 
by  heating  sawdust  with  caustic  alkaline  hydrates  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  two  parts  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.  Oxalic 
acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  transparent  crystals,  dissolves  in  eight 
parts  of  water  at  15*5°,  and  in  their  own  weight,  or  less,  in  hot 
water  ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  an  extremely  sour 
taste,  most  powerful  acid  reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  The 
proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  magnesia,  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound of  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia.  Sixty  grains,  mistaken  for 
Epsom  salts,  has  been  known  to  produce  death  The  principal 
ingredient  in  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  used  in  other  ways. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sdentiflc  or  techDical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  roatine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  reoeiyed  and  inserted.  If 
received  previous  to  the  90th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 
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The  Chicago  Camera  Club. — The  last  few  meetings  of  this  club  liave  been  mainly  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions.  On  March  6th,  the  Boston  Camera  Glnb's  *'  Illustrated  Boston  "  was 
shown  to  an  appreciative  audience.  The  set  is  too  well  known  for  further  mention.  On 
March  28th,  "  Olimpses  of  California  "  was  shown  to  an  audience  which  crowded  the  rooms. 
This  effort  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  is  one  of  the  best  series 
of  lantern  slides  which  has  been  set  in  circulation.  The  workmanship  is  excellent  and  the 
lecture  interesting. 

Thursday,  April  10th,  was  the  date  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  club.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston ;  Vice-PresidentB, 
Wm.  H.  Shuey,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  McCIurg;  Secretary,  Fred  K.  Morrill;  Treasurer,  J.  W. 
Buehler;  Librarian,  Miss  M.  B.  Sibley;  Additional  Directors,  C.  D.  Irwio,  W.  B.  E. 
Shufeldt,  Mrs.  N.  Oray  Bartlett,  Geo.  M.  Olessner,  Shirley  V.  Martin.  The  Treamirer's 
report  showed  the  affairs  of  the  club  to  be  in  an  exceedingly  flourishing  condition. 

May  13th  the  club  listened  to  an  interesting  lecture  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  James 
Colegrove,  on  the  subject  of  "  Early  Italian  Art,"  illustrated  by  about  one  hundred  lantern 
views.  It  was  also  voted  to  hold  a  grand  exhibition  of  amateur  photographic  work  in 
Chicago  the  coming  autumn,  of  which  further  notice  will  be  given. 

On  the  evening  of  May  2d  occurred  the  first  public  exhibition  of  the  recently  completed 
"Illustrated  Chicago"  set  of  lantern  slides,  by  members  of  the  club.  The  audience  was  a 
brilliant  one,  and  the  occasion  was  a  pronounced  social,  artistic,  and  financial  success.  This 
series  of  views,  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  location  of  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Chicago,  will  be  exhibited  to  the  various  camera  clubs  of  America  and  Europe  the  coming 
season,  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  in  its  "  Interchange  of  Illustrated 
Subjects  "  (Wm.  Garrison  Reed,  manager),  to  whom  applications  should  be  addressed.  The 
following  notice  from  the  Chicago  Herald  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  entertainment: 

"This  society,  composed  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  city's  amateur  photog- 
raphers, gave  their  first  entertainment,  Friday  evening.  May  2d.  Like  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  they  selected  their  own  city  for  initial  illustration;  thus  Chicago, 
historic,  picturesque,  architectural,  and  as  the  World's  Fair  city,  was  presented,  by  means 
of  a  stereopticon,  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  some  fifteen  hundred  people  who 
crowded  Central  Music  Hall.  The  representation  was  clearly  and  piqnantly  accompanied 
by  an  instructive  lecture  by  the  club's  president,  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston.  Considering 
the  vast  field  offered  now  by  our  wonderful  magic  city,  with  its  twenty-four  miles  of  extent 
along  Lake  Michigan,  the  selection  from  such  an  infinite  subject  for  presentation  in  a  single 
evening  was  judicious  and  eminently  satisfactory.  Starting  out  with  reproductions  of  the 
rude  drawings  that  pass  with  its  impossible  forms  as  symbolic  (for  they  are  like  nothing 
mundane)  of  early  Chicago,  the  spectator  is  led  through  the  mythical  days,  as  described  by 
the  oldest  settler,  up  into  the  dawn  of  modem  times.  We  recognize  the  Court  House  of 
1855,  the  ugly  but  famous  wigwam,  rendered  still  more  hideous  in  its  bad  drawing,  the  old 
Post-Ofiice,  the  Crosby  Opera  House,  with  its  charming  recollections  of  art  and  music,  the 
old  City  Hall,  to  that  fearful  epoch  marked  by  the  sad  sublimity  of  that  memorable  scene 
of  ruins  of  1871.  Then  came  the  Chicago  of  to-day.  Public  buildings,  business  blocks, 
hotels,  streets,  Lake  Michigan,  Pullman,  stock-yards,  Washington  Park  Club,  railroads, 
shipping,  the  river,  parks,  boulevards,  monuments,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  the  scenes  were  very 
beautiful,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  artistic  taste  of  the  photographer.  Two  or  three 
of  the  views  in  the  parks  and  of  the  surf  and  waves  of  the  lake  were  exquisite,  as  also  the 
cloud  effect  from  which  so  marvelously  appears  the  World's  Fair  that  is  eventually  appro- 
priated by  the  beautiful  female  figure  representing  Chicago.    All  these  contributed  to  the 
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esthetical  sentiment  of  the  audience,  while  the  purely  commercial  element  found  their 
pleasure  in  gazinji;  with  pride  upon  the  stately  evidences  of  their  city's  enterprise  in  the 
lofty  "  Skp  Scrapers  "  which,  "  lifting  to  the  eternal  heavens  "  their  hrick  and  stone  *'  from 
out  a  wilderness  '*  of  trade  thick  with  smoke,  their  fine  proportions  turned  into  angular  mon- 
strosities by  the  use  of  the  extreme  wide  angle  lens  necessary  in  a  narrow  street  for  their 
photographic  production. 

Yonkers  Camera  Club.— The  second  annual  exhibition  was  held  May  12th  to  17th  in 
Deyo  Building.  A  noticeable  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  quality  of  the  prints  as 
compared  with  those  exhibited  last  year,  and  a  predominance  of  soft,  harmonious  grays, 
owing  to  the  general  use  of  bromide  and  platinum  papers.  About  100  prints  were  exhibited, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  '*  Sundown,"  an  effective  landscape  study,  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Alexander,  the  president  of  the  club;  Mr.  Rudolf  Eickmeyer,  Jr.'s,  fine  figure  study,  **  The 
Reapers,"  showing  two  figures  in  a  hill-side  harvest  field ;  Mr.  S.  Hedding  Fitch's  Adirondack 
scenes;  Mr.  F.  W.  R.  Bschmann's  Emersonian  winter  scenes;  White  Mountain  views,  by 
Mr.  James  G.  Affleck;  Mr.  Otto  Beer's  landscapes;  the  canoeing  pictures  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Goodsell;  camp  views,  by  Mr.  G.  Livingston  Morse;  four  admirably  arranged  views,  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Miles;  Mr.  Harry  Oakley's  four  small  figure  studies;  three  enlargements,  by 
Mr.  George  8.  Pentz;  *<The  Evening  Prayer,"  by  Mr.  John  B.  Piatt;  Mr.  Robert  M.  Reevs' 
series  of  hand  camera  views;  Mr.  George  J.  Stengel's  "  Sunrise; "  "  The  Twilight  Hour," 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sherman,  and  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Tim,  Turner,  and  Warner.  'The 
hanging  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Stengel,  Pentz,  Sherman,  Taylor,  Goodsell,  and 
Affleck. 

The  Providence  Camera  Club. — June  17th  has  been  selected  as  the  date  of  the  annual 
outing,  which  this  year  will  take  the  shape  of  a  steamboat  excursion  down  the  bay  to  New- 
port and  return.  All  the  clubs  in  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange  have  lieen 
inTited  to  join  the  excursion  to  and  elect  a  delegate.  The  delegates  will  hold  a  meeting  on 
board  the  boat  and  elect  a  secretary  for  the  next  season.  The  programme  for  the  day  will 
be  as  follows:  Leave  Providence  at  9.15  a.m.  on  arrival  of  trains  from  Bopton  and  Worcester, 
proceed  down  the  bay,  stopping  at  points  of  interest,  running  to  Newport  Harbor,  landing 
at  Jamestown  for  dinner  at  the  Prospect  House.  After  dinner,  returning  up  the  bay  to 
witness  the  annual  races  of  the  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club  which  will  be  sailed  that  day, 
reaching  Providence  about  6  p.m.  to  connect  with  outward  bound  trains. 

Selma  (Ala.)  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— Yot  some  years  the  amateurs  of  Solma  and 
vicinity  have  maintained  an  organization  called  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club.  The  name 
has  been  recently  changed  to  the  Selma  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  Watkins  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  S.  Orlando  Trippe  is  treasurer. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Camera  Club. — The  amateurs  of  Adrian  and  vicinity  have  recently  organ- 
ized a  club  under  the  above  name  as  a  section  of  the  Adrian  Scientific  Society.  Several 
interesting  meetings  have  been  held  and  a  club  album  started.  A  completely  appointed 
dark-room  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Visiting  amateurs  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed.    Mr.  F.  B.  Stebbins  is  the  president  of  the  club. 

The  Photographic   Society  of  Philadelphia.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held 

Wednesday  evening.  May  7th.     Reports  were  made  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  on 

Lantern  Slides.    The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  of  the  late  President  of 

«  the  Society,  Mr.  Frederick  Graff,  reported  the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 

and  ordered  spread  on  the  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  consolation  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  leader  is  the  review  of  his  past  life  as  connected  with  them- 
selves and  the  interests. over  which  he  presided,  particularly  when  those  recollections  fill 
OS  with  love,  admiration,  and  respect  for  the  character  of  our  lost  friend.  We  think  this 
will  be  found  preeminently  the  case  in  regard  to  our  late  lamented  President,  Frederic 
Graff.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  our  midst  for  so  long  a  time,  presiding  over 
our  councils,  encouraging  us  by  his  example  and  advice,  exciting  our  zeal  in  the  race  by  his 
own  untiring  interest  in  our  work,  and  his  great  desire  that  our  noble  art  should  be  more 
than  a  casual  amusement  for  the  passing  hour.  His  own  love  for  it  was  genuine.  Among 
the  very  first  to  take  it  up  as  an  amateur,  and  to  apply  to  it  all  the  energy  and  resources  of 
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hU  well-traioed  taind,  liis  inureet  never  flsKKad,  nor  did  hU  enthudosm  diminish  during 
his  life.  We  Bad  his  name  attached  to  tlie  call  for  the-  prelimiDary  meeting,  Oototwr  II). 
1862,  to  discuss  the  [easibility  of  totmin);  a  phoMftraphio  society.  At  this  meeting  be  iraa 
appointed  chairman,  thus  actaally  preeidini;  over  the  very  birth  of  the  sooiety.  Those  of  at 
(now  few  indeed)  who  were  presont  at  that  nmetiufE  cannot  fall  to  recaJi  the  earnest  words 
In  which  he  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  orjipinixod  actlnti  among  those  interested  in  pbotograpby. 
We  were  then  a  soattereil  lew,  f(ropin|t  in  Cimmerian  darkness  that  few  of  tfaoee  who  nov 
enjoy  the  toll  Klare  of  the  pholograpliio  ooonday  can  realize,  each  one  eipetimentinK  tor 
hltntelf,  wastiog  much  preoions  time  in  arriving  at  tesults  Chat  some  one  else  had  foie- 
■tailed  him  In,  while  he  himself  was  able  to  supply  iDtormsCloo  as  much  needed  by  othen. 
Photographic  literature  was  very  limited  and  inaccessible,  and  many  of  the  materials  used 
had  to  lie  prepared  by  the  operator  himself  if  be  desired  any  certainty  in  their  resulls^  ttaos 
it  was  that  we  felt  the  fi^at  need  of  co-operation  and  opportunity  for  the  interahan|[e  of 
ideas.  At  the  first  regular  meetioK  of  the  society,  held  NovemlMr,  1862,  he  was  elected 
vioe-preaident.  which  position  he  occupied  until  the  year  1868,  when  he  was  elected  presi. 
dent,  and  oontinued  so  until  1870,  when  his  duties  as  head  of  the  water  department  of  the 
city  compelled  him  tor  a  time  to  retire  trom  official  oonnection  with  the  society,  but  he 
was  always  present  at  Ita  meetings,  and  his  interest  in  its  welfare  never  ceased.  His 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Photographic  Department  ol  the  Sanitary  Pair,  held  in  the 
jeai  1864,  tor  the  aid  ot  our  suffering  wounded  soldiers,  showed  bow  earnest  was  his 
desire  to  snooor  those  who  were  suffering  in  their  country's  cause,  and  the  large  retunu 
made  by  his  department  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  wise  and  energetic  admiDistration. 
Again  in  ISBii,  we  And  him  at  our  head,  and  he  retained  the  office  of  President  ot  onr 
society  until  bis  death.  Ou  the  occasion  of  bis  assuming  the  cb^r  at  his  election  in  188fi, 
after  reviewing  the  advance  made  in  photography  during  the  last  twenty-three  years  (the 
society  at  that  time  being  so  long  in  existence),  he  used  the  following  words,  showing  how 
fully  he  believed  In  the  future  advance  of  Che  art:  "  And  yet  we  look  for  more, — what  shall 
It  be?  Who  can  tell  what  is  to  be  the  fnCure  of  our  favorite  hobby,— how  tar  will  the  neil 
twenty-three  years  of  this  society  see  us  in  advance  ?  We  now  make  pictures  upon  a  paper 
supported  film,  and  develop  them  into  beautiful  negatives;  may  we  not  hope  to  have  the 
Bnished  positive  impressed  in  the  camera  wltboaC  further  development,  even  then  in  colors." 
These  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reoent  discoveriea  made  both  In  thin  country  and 
in  Europe,  seem  almost  prophetic.  The  society  having  now  largely  increased  In  nnmbert, 
and  trom  the  few  who  assembled  for  mutual  counsel  and  advice,  where  formal  rules  and 
regulations  were  not  needed,  he  at  once  began  to  urge  the  importance  ot  a  broader  and  more 
useful  existence,  commensurate  with  the  position  we  should  hold  In  tbe  photographic 
world.  He  solicited  the  members  to  prepare  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  ot  the 
society  and  afterwards  discussed.  He  was  always  first  to  draw  its  attention  to  any  advance 
In  the  art,  and  to  his  energy  and  foresight  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  our  flour- 
ishing condition  and  tbe  position  we  occupy.  The  social  aide  ot  his  character  was  not  les 
remarkable.  He  was  always  ready  to  assise  with  his  advice  and  counsel  thme  staoding  in 
need,  and  his  reassuriikg  words  have  cheered  many  a  fainting  heart.  Well  does  one  of  your 
committee  remember  when,  after  a  series  ot  the  moat  disbeartening  fallurea,  he  bad  almost 
resolved  to  abaudog  his  work  as  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  money,  when  tbe  words  of 
sdvice  and  encouragement  he  received  from  him  urged  him  to  renewed  and  more  successful , 
efforts.  We  can  all  recall  the  genial  Influence  ot  his  character  which  seemed  to  pervade  all 
out  informal  gatherings  and  excursions,  always  read;  to  contribute  bis  share  to  render  the 
occasion  a  success,  and  by  bis  example  making  us  indeed  a  united  band;  and  that  the  spirit 
which  animated  him  mayalwaysbe  present  in  the  future;  and  that  his  example  and  precepts 
may  excite  tu  to  renewed  action,  is  the  fervent  wish  ot  your  commktee." 

(Signed)  Joan  C.  Bkowhb, 

P.  T.  FAssnr, 
Qbobqb  Vaux,  Jr. 
Ou  motion  it  was  directed  that  Che  Memorial  be  spread  upon  tbe  minutes  of  the  Socle^, 
and  a  suitably  prepared  copy  be  presented  to  the  family  of  tbe  late  President. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Barroaghs,  on  behalf  of  the  oommittee  of  ten,  appointed  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  securing  more  convenient  quarters,  and  the  establishment  of  a  working 
department  for  the  society,  reported  that  several  meetings  had  been  held,  but  the  oommittee 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  final  report.  The  further  discussion  of  the  matter  was 
postponed  to  Wednesday,  May  14th. 

Mr.  Stirling  opened  the  discussion  on  **  Optical  Lanterns,''  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
development  of  the  lantern  and  some  account  of  the  various  methods  of  illumination. 

Mr.  Frederic  E.  Ives  exhibited  a  number  of  excellent  photo-micrographs;  Mr.  Francis 
Burrows  showed  a  French  hand  camera  in  the  form  of  a  pistol,  carrying  a  roll  of  Eastman 
films;  Mr.  Morris  Earle  exhibited  a  camera  made  by  Messrs.  K.  &  J.  Beck,  the  mountings  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  lens,  were  of  aluminum;  Mr.  Walmsley  showed  a  neat  and  compact 
photo-micrographic  camera,  attachable  to  the  microscope  in  any  position,  and  Mr.  Hanawelt 
displayed  an  exi>osing  shutter  of  his  own  invention. 

TJie  Providence  Camera  Club.— The  sixth  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Art  Club,  May  20th  to  24th,  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  by  the  club.  Nearly  three  hundred 
prints,  the  work  of  twenty-three  exhibitors,  were  shown.  The  neatly  gotten  up  catalogue 
is  embellished  with  a  photogravure  plate  from  a  negative  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stoddard,  and  a 
half-tone  reproduction  from  a  flash-light  negative  of  a  night-blooming  cereus  plant  in  bloom, 
made  by  Mr.  Clinton  Fuller.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  received  no  further 
particulars  regarding  the  exhibition. 

Lynn  Camera  CZu&.— The  first  annual  exhibition  held  at  the  Club  House,  May  27th  to  31st, 
may  be  set  down  as  a  decided  success.  While  the  number  of  prints  was  not  large,  not  more 
than  sixty  prints  being  hung,  the  quality  of  the  work  was  above  the  average,  and  the 
predominance  of  soft,  cool  bromides  was  gratifying.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Currier  and 
Brlggs  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  W.  H.  Burbank  of  the  American  Amatbub  Photoo- 
RAPHBR.  Mr.  Briggs  was  unable  to  attend,  and  the  other  two  judges  found  it  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  decide  upon  the  prize  winners,  owing  to  the  general  eveness  of  the  work. 
The  list  of  prize  winners  follows:  The  Eastman  Company's  prize,  a  Kodak,  for  the  best 
enlargement  on  bromide  paper  from  a  Kodak  negative  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Darcy's 
*•  Spring  Saunterings."  The  "  Revere  Beach  Railroad  Ferry  Slip,"  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
was  awarded  the  second  prize,  a  diploma;  and  the  third  prize,  a  diploma  for  technical 
excellence,  went  to  Mr.  N.  J.  Bacheller's  "The  Young  Florists."  In  the  class  of  bromide 
enlargements  from  any  negative,  the  first  prize,  one  dozen  sheets  of  14  x  17  bromide  paper, 
was  captured  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Bacheller  with  his  **  Happy  Pair."  A  diploma  for  artistic  merit 
in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Coat's,"  "  The  Old  Mill  Dam." 

Bir.  E.  F.  Bacheller's  platinum  print,  "  Ravine  Road,  near  Spot  Pond,"  Mrs.  Jeannette 
M.  Appleton's  "The  Avenue  of  Pines,"  Manchester,  and  Mr.  George  S.  Bliss's  "Ithaca 
Gorge,"  received  first  and  second  class  diplomas  in  contact  bromides.  Mrs.  Appleton  also 
captured  all  three  diplomas  in  the  silver  print  class.  Mr.  A.  J.  Purington's  "  Willows  "  took 
the  diploma  for  positive  films.  In  transparencies  Mr.  Hermann  Lemp's  "  Home  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,"  received  the^  diploma.  Other  exhibitors  were:  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
Miss  J.  F.  Callahan,  Miss  M.  A.  Callahan,  Mr.'  T.  D.  Hoyt,  Mr.  W.  A.  Porter,  Miss  M.  I. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  S.  F.  Breed,  Mr.  Roy  Bartlett,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pope,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bowley,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Carsley,  Mr.  E.  L.  Rogers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Pevear,  Mr.  F.  W.  Pope,  Mr.  W.  H.  Godfrey,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Fred  E.  Bramhall. 

Taunton,  Mom.,  Camera  C7u6.— The  officers  of  this  recently  organized  club  are  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Cady,  Dr.  Strout,  and  Mrs.  Kent,  principal  of  the  High  Street  Grammar  School. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Camera  Club.— The  club  has  secured  and  fitted  up  rooms  at  No.  120 
North  Eighth  Street.  Several  new  members  have  been  added  recently,  and  much  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  meetings. 

The  Camerads,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— The  club  has  recently  been  re-organized,  with  the 
following  board  of  officers:  President,  Prof.  P.  T.  Austin;  Vice-President,  W.  Horn;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Harvey  Iredell.    Regular  meetings,  every  Thursday  evening. 

Schenectady  Camera  Club.— This  new  organization  is  officered  as  follows:  President, 
Prof.  M.  L.  Perkins;  First  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Vrooman;  Second  Vice-President,  J.  L. 
Comall;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Peckham;  Secretary,  W.  E.  Underbill.  Meetings,  first  evening 
of  the  month,  at  Meyer's  Arcade. 

G 
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QUERIES    AND    ANSWERS. 

"  asks  the  following  questions:  1. — What  is  the  best  hanleniof;  agent  for 
iiegativea  ?  A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  tatinin.  2. — How  can  hypo  be  removed  trma  neg^ 
tivnij  when  an  abundant  supply  o(  running  wat«r  is  not  obtainable  ?  The  best  method  is  to 
wash  tho  negativce,  films  down,  in  several  changes  of  water.  A  simple  means  of  doing  tbis 
is  to  make  a  washlnt;  trough  tTiaDguiar  in  shape  wltli  an  esoa|ie  plug  low  down  at  one  end. 
This  will  accommodate  negativea  of  varions  Bizes.  The  negatives  are  placed  In  tbe  troogh. 
fllin  Bide  down,  and  the  troagh  filled  with  water.  Every  fifleen  minutes  the  water  should 
be  drawn  off  and  the  trough  again  filled.  Fire  or  six  changes  will  be  sufficient  to  remove 
the  hypo.  3.— How  may  a  single  solution  of  hydrochinone  developer  be  prevented  from 
changing  color  and  staining  the  negatives?  The  mosl  efflcacloos  remedy  is  to  throw  tlie 
bath  away.  Hydrochinone,  like  pyro,  is  best  used  in  a  dry  form.  Very  little  is  gained  by 
keeping  any  developer  in  a  liquid  form  except  a  alight  saving  of  time  and  tabor,  which  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  uncertainty  and  risk  of  Htaloing  inseperable  from  such  a 
method.  4,  —How  can  detail  and  contrast  be  obtained  !n  development  without  deetroying 
the  haif-tonea  ?  We  take  it  that  the  half-tones  in  "  Amateur's  "  negatives  are  veiled  over 
through  ovet-developmant.  If  possible,  use  less  alkali  or  add  a  trac»  of  bromide  before 
beginning  to  develop.  This  shonld  keep  the  shadows  clear  if  the  exposure  has  been  right- 
0. — What  causes  Hare  spot  when  small  diaphragm  is  used?  Not  easy  to  answer  without  ex- 
amining the  lens.  It  ma;  be  caused  by  the  image  of  the  opening  being  projected  and 
sharply  focused  on  the  film,  or  it  ma;  be  due  to  light  reflected  from  the  lens  mount  or  the 
stop  itself.  In  the  first  oasn,  Something  may  be  done  by  slightly  changing  the  position  of  the 
diaphragm  or  unscrewing  each  of  the  lenses  half  a  turn  or  so.  In  the  second  case,  the 
interior  of  Uiu  mount  and  the  edges  of  the  stop  should  be  blackened.  6.— Will  negatives 
keep  well  without  being  varnished?  Yes.  T. — Does  washing  over  night  destroy  brilliancy 
in  prints?    Without  doubt. 


BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 

Thi  Ahatiub  Pbotooraphkr's  Hand-book.    B;  Arthur  Hope.    Pp.  I— 191.    ObicaKo. 
1890.    The  John  Wilkinson  Company.    *1.25. 

Mr.  Hope's  book  wall  sustains  its  title.  The  completeness  and  variety  of  its  contents 
make  it  a  hand-book  for  the  amatour,  who  will  find  ila  pages  filled  with  valuable  informa- 
tion, some  of  which  has  never  been  published.  The  book  is  acomplete  guide  to  the  practice 
of  photography  in  its  most  osual  phases.  The  chapters  on  exposures,  development,  blue 
prints,  interiors,  copying,  lantern  slides,  and  ornamental  photography,  are  particularly  val- 
uable. The  varlouH  processes  are  described  plainly  ^d  explicitly,  and  the  book  cannot  fail 
to  benefit  those  who  profit  by  its  Instructions. 

Bbbbzt  Mabsblahd.    a  beantifnl  photo  etching,  lSx22,  from  a  negative  by  P.  H.  Emer- 
son, etohed  by  Waller  L.  Colls,  London,  Eng. 

In  sending  this  and  other  excellent  specimens,  Mr.  Emerson  does  us  a  favor  which 
Is  highly  appreciated.  The  treatment  of  a  moat  difficult  and  ordinary  subject  is 
very  artistic  and  brings  out  in  strong  relief  the  points  Mr.  Emetson  has  so  fervently 
urged  in  his  book  on  "  Naturalistic  Photography."  The  picture  Is  of  a  vast  meadow  relieved 
in  places  by  clumps  of  trees.  The  center  of  Interest  is  a  single  cart  load  of  ha;  drawn  by 
two  horses  in  tandem,  tbe  forward  one  being  led  by  hia  master,  approaching  the  camera. 
To  tbe  right  of  the  road  is  a  cluster  of  old  willows  blowing  in  the  wind,  tbe  tops  somewhat 
blurred,  on  the  loft  is  a  Hgure  at  a  gate,  as  if  to  open  it  for  the  cart  to  turn  in.  The  road 
back  of  the  cart  winds  off  to  tbe  left  aud  is  lost  in  the  distance.  The  only  objects  that  are 
fairly  sharp  are  the  horses,  cart,  and  ba;,  the  other  portions  are  slightly  blurred,  which 
brings  out  the  team  aa  the  principal  subject  of  interest.  The  background  behind  the  load  of 
ha;  is  the  willow  trees,  aud  as  the;  are  of  the  same  color,  the  configuration  of  the  load  is 
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Qot  easiljr  dlaoemlble.  Had  the  cart  been  brooght  forward  a  little  aoil  oarried  more  to  the 
left,  It  would  have  caused  the  white  Bky  tor  a  backfcronnd  lo  have  made  its  shape  mote 
«tuill}r  noticed.  Where  there  is,  however,  to  mnrh  to  commend,  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
point  out  these  ohungee.  It  is  an  exceedingly  artlstio  photograph.  Mi.  Emerson  should  be 
thanked  [or  endeavoring  lo  elevate  the  art.    It  shows  what  can  be  done  b;  a  little  thought. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

(In  justice  both  lo  oureolvoa,  ami  U>  those  Anns  wbosa  BpoclalUes  ore  monlluDed  in  this  departniGDi. 
we  ile^rc  lo  state  thHt  wa  nolUicr  ssk  dot  rocolvo  compeDsatlon  tor  audi  nollceg  as  are  given. 
Any  licaior  or  manufacturer  who  senilB  U8  ssmplea  o(  goods  (or  nou™  will  receive  jiisl  what  tbo 
nierila  of  Iho  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  spparalus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  roturnod  It  so  requested.  This  department  la  maintained  In  the  Interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  (Imeij-  autlce  of  novelUes  may  be  valuable.] 

We  are  constantly  reoelvlnft  letters  asking  [or  the  addresses  ot  reliable  firms  who  make  a 
apecialt?  ol  bromide  and  solar  enlargements.    There  are  a  larf;e  number  ot  such  llrms,  all 
doing  good  work.     >Ve  have  pergona]  knowledge  of  Iho  quality  ot  work  turned  out  by  our 
advertisers,  Messrs,  Miller  &  Liwbficlil,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  have  enlargements  made  Troin  their  favorite  negatives. 
C.  R.  Carley,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  lias  riioently  brought  out  an  olectrir  photograph  hucnUher. 
It  is  of  the  well-known  rotary  type,  and  contests  principally  of  two  ends  or  fraiue-work  sup- 
porting two  hollow  steel  rolls,  the  upper  one  being  knarled  or  milled,  aod  the  other  one 
highly  nolishod.     The  two  rolls  travpl  In  tlie  same  direction,  but  one  la  geared   ho  as  tu 
revolve    faaler    than    the     other, 
thereby  causing    [riolion    enough 
to  polish  the  picture.     A  single 
hand  wheel  is  used  to  adjust  the 
rolls  to  suit  any  thiokness  of  card. 
All  ot  the  bearings  ore  mode  of 
antl-frictlon  plumbago  metal,  and 
will    run    (or    years   without  oil. 
This    is    a    strong    point    lo  this 
machine,  as  a  single  drop  o(  oil 
or  soot  will  spoil  any  photograph. 
The  heating  apparatus  consists  of 
|a  resistance  coll  of  Qermao  silver 
wire,  and  is  placed  Inside  ol  the 
lower  or  polishing  roll,  and  thor- 
oughly insulated  from  it.    It  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  removed  eaaity 
trom  the  roll  if   at  auy  time  it 
should  become  necessary  to  do  so. 
Simple  binding  posts  serve  to  make  connection  with  the  outside  current.     A  suitable 
rheostat  is  plaoed  under  the  rolls,  or  near  the  machine  in  any  eonvenieat  place,  and,  by 
simply  turning  a  small  lever,  the  heat  is  regulated  to  suit  the  work,  or  entirely  shut  off,  as 
the  case  may  be.    By  this  process  ot  heating  the  roll  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture the  entire  length,  and  will  heat  in  five  minutes  up  to  290  degrees  Fahrenheit.    It  works 
equally  well  when  connected  to  a  storage  battery,  and  will  heat  just  as  quickly.    The  an- 
nexed cut  explains  the  constrncttve  details. 

An  Improved  Diaphragm  SImtter, — After  a  prolonged  series  of  experiments,  extending 
over  several  months,  tbe  Bansch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Bochester,  N.  T.,  have  pro- 
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daced  s  dl&phraKm  shatter  irbioh  poueaaoB  many  points  o[  superiority  over  their  eicelliuit 
1SB9  model.  In  (he  new  model  the  blades  ot  the  liii  diaphragm  are  of  hard  rubber,  all  the 
working  parta  are  at  the  front,  the  speed  regulator  is  not  affected  by  ohangea  iu  temperatare, 
there  Is  little  or  no  cononasion  even  when  Uie  abutter  la  working  at  its  greatest  speed,  and 
all  the  parts  have  been  materially  strengthened.  There  is  abiKi1at«  control  o(  the  time  ei- 
posuree,  and  large  Indices  are  provided  for  reading  the  time  ot  expoanre  and  the  sixe  ot  the 
stops.  Alt  these  improvements,  supplemented  by  tha  fine  workmauship  (or  which  the  Ann 
is  noted,  make  a  abutter  which  would  aeem  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

The  VbigUander  Leni. — Benjamin  French  &,  Company  have  just  issued  an  enlarged 
catalogue  of  these  reliable  lenses,  which  inoludes  the  new  rapid  wide-angle  EuryHcope,  which 
is  now  recogniied  as  the  great  lens  for  groups  at  short  range,  the  smallest  being  a  wonder 
for  4x0  band  cameras  on  acconoiot  its  speed  and  the  amount  of  fine  detail  rendered  by  it. 
Two  pages  of  the  catalogue  arc  devoted  to  a  table  showing  the  diatancea  required  for  varii-ns 
sized  heads  and  figures  with  the  different  lenses.  A  carefully  prepared  table  of  contents, 
hints  on  "  the  care  of  lenses,"  and  a  table  for  use  with  the  optical  lantern,  make  the  cata- 
logue nwfal  as  a  reference  book. 


United  states  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    In   May,  iseo. 

MA  Y  eih. 
1 0,831— Design  Patent,  Album  Lead  B.  O.  Thorp.  Boston,  Mass. 
427,137— Photographic  or  Laboratory  Lamp;  H.  G.  Bamspei^er,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
437,321— Camera  Back-Piece;  J.  F.  Ilein,  Boston,  Mass. 
4'J7, 322— Plate  Holder;  J.  F.  Heln,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAY  IStk. 
4S7,T27~Apparatns  for  Displaying  Stereoscopic  Views;  C.  C.  Bishop,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
427 ,7fifi— Means  for  Printing  Backgronnda;  B.  N.  Howe,  Forest,  Ohio. 
427,778— Camera;  J.  A.  Maillouz,  Brookline,  Mass. 
427,937- Burnisher;  8.  O.  Tnerk,  Syracnse,  Kew  York. 
428,036— Portable  Oark-Boom;  6.  Bauscb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAY  20lh. 
428,448— Camera;  T.  U.  Blair,  Boston,  Mass. 

428,472— Photo-Mechanical  Fiintlng  Plate;   O.  Dubois,  Fall  Biver,  Mass. 
438,483— Method  of  Manufactnrlng  Transparent  Belief  Pieturea;    W.  Uagelberg.  Berlin, 
Germany. 

MAY  27lh. 
428,797- Bolt  Holder  tor  Cameras;  T.  H.  Blair,  Boston,  Mass. 
428,809— Photographic  Plate  Holder;  W.  H.  Fuller,  Passalo,  New  Jersey. 
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1879-1886. 

THE    BLAIR    TOUROGRAPH    AND    DRY    PLATE    CO. 

1886 18QO 

THE    BLAIR    CAMERA    CO.     I     CONSOLIDATED 

I884-I890, 

THE    BOSTON    CAMERA    CO. 


January,  1890. 


The  Blair  Camera  Co., 


MANUFACTUBEBS    OF 


English  Compact  Cameras, 


HAWK-EYE  CAMERAS, 


^^^^^^0>0>^^*^ 
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LiENSES    AND    flGGBSSOP^IES. 


New  Styles  and  Specialties  for  1890  Ready  Next  Month. 


WAIT  FOR  OUR  NEW  LIST  BEFORE  PURCHASING. 


FACTORIES    AND    WARBROOMS: 

471-477   Tremont   St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


BRANCHES : 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  208  State  St.  PHIUDELPHIA,  PA.,  918  Arch.  St. 


AGENCIES : 
SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL.,  I  LEICESTER,    ENGLAND, 

OSCAR  FOSS,  841  llssion  Street.  T    TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  ft  HOBSOH. 

S-ly 
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The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FULLY    EXTENDED. 


-      PARTIALLY  FOLDED.  FOLDBD. 

The  Universal  Ciimera  is  a  modified  Eaglish  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^x8^  being  but  2f  inches  thick  wlicn  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO.. 

Or  to  ur  Dealer  in  Photo.  SnppliM.  ROCheSter,   N.    Y . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


f  hoBbus  ietective  lamera 


IT  13  made  (or  both  Drj-Flat««  and  Cellnlold  FllmB,  occommodBtiiie  either  Six  Double 
Plate-Holdsn  or  Ten  Donble  Film-Holdera.  Ma;  be  nsed  for  InatantaneooB  Work,  or 
Time  Bxposnies  on  a  Tripod,  Uprigbt  or  Lenf^hwise.  Is  provided  with  a  Focusing-Scale. 
Two  ReceBsed  View-FinderH,  etc.,  and  1e  finished  Id  Black  Leather,  the  workmuiBhip 
throoghoat  being  thoroogh  and  of  the  highest  grade.    Size  full  1x6  inches. 

We  Bapply  them  with  the  best  aod  qniohest  lensee  in  the  world,  as  follows  : 

PH(EBUS  DETECTIVE  CAMERA,  with  Three  Holders  for  Plates     »<c». 
or  Films,  and  fitted  with  No.  00  Extra  Rapid  Eurysoope  Lens,    $82.50 
SAME,  fitted  with  No.  OA  Rapid  Eurysoope  Lens,        -  75.00 

SAME,  fitted  with  No.  0  Rapid  Wide  Angle  Eurysoope  Lens,  81.50 

SAME,  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  No.  I  Rapid  Hem'l  Lens,         60.00 


We  carry  also  a  full  line  of  the  popnlor 

^awkege  ©e^esfive  ©amepas, 

Adapted  to  Plates,  Films,  or  Roll-Holder. 

In  Natural  Wood  Vlnlih,  S16.00;  leather  Covered,  t30.00;  I,eather  Covered 
and  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  Bapid  Hem'l  I>ens,  (36.00.  With  4  x  6  Boll- 
Holder  lOKded  with  Eastmftn'a  Transparent  Films  lor  100  Bxposures,  $14.76  addi- 
tional. Can  be  fitted  with  Eurysoope  Iiensea  at  ahort  notice.  KODAS8  ia  all  siies 
constantly  on  hand. 

We  carry  the  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Amateurs'  Outfits  and 
Suppliee  in  the  United  States. 


The  New  Rapid  Wide  Angle  Eurysoope  Lens  is  a  Real  Wonder. 
BENJ.   FRENCH  &  CO., 


DEALERS   AND   IMPORTERS  OF 


ffiiOTOGRAPHic  *  Materials, 

No.  319  Washington  St..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ADVEETISEMENT8. 


THE    LATEST! 

A  Miniature  Detective  Camera,  Compact  and  Simple. 


"THE  LILLIPUT" 

Makes  a  Plotare  Two  uid-«-hal[  inches  Square.    BiiB  of  Ounera,  4x4x6  Incliei, 

outalde  meaaurement.    UsinK  ordinary  Dry  PUtei.    Baaily  bandied 

and  manipulated  bj  anr  one. 

These  ScBallvet  make  beaaUful  Lantern  Slides  and  can  be  onlarged  to  alnioBl  anr  size.     Canen 

comea^n  a  hnndsome  Sole  I.catlier  Carrying  Case,  witii  Patent  Double  Holdcra,  106  Dry  Platea 

and  Non-Actlnlc  Lamp.    Illugtraled  book  of  Instruction  with  eaca. 

E.  &   H.  T.    ANTHONY  &  CO., 


PlotognmHiG  mstnients.  HpparatDs,  ami  Soiiplles. 

Sole  Proprietors  of  Ibe 

Patent  Satohal  Detective,   Sofamid  Deteotire,  Fairy,  Noyel,  and  Bloyale   Camera*, 

the  Phantom  Camera,  the  obamplon  llglit  weight  ot  the  world,  Anthony's  Beveraibla 

Back,  NoTmandie  Beveratble  Baok,  Front  Foous  Novelette  Oaneras. 

ANTHONY'S    CLIMAX    NEGATIVE    FILMS 


Sole    Agents   for    thte  Celebrated    Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Amateur  CutSta  in  Oreat  Variety  trom  S&.OO  np. 

Send  for  Catalogue  or  Call        rftl    DDninilllV     H     V     More  than  U  Toan  Eitab 
sndExanilne.  S>9|    DnUAUWAf,   H.    I.  In  ttali  Li»  of  Biuriae 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THB    ULTIMATE. 


btest  AchleveHRt  hi  Caians. 


It  ll  nunl  irlUl  ■  < 
lUi  the  new  ultima 


flShu 


rran  l-aper 


Pl«te-bolder>,  4x9  Inches,  tl.Wt. 

THE    ULTIMATE 

MOST  ENERGETIC  DEVELOPEB  KNOWN. 

Br  in  «  Oret-lt  Moil  miv  <"  unl  iulaid  of  Qu  f-B 
iriih  wbcr  drnlopnt.  ua  ibt  f-8  nop  icqulm  lOur  time* 
tlM  npidltj  \l  itarawrl;  ptaaaaed. 

Tbta  ounDoiuLT  Imiiain  the  npadtj  oT  anj  leiii, 
dthalDrniiUlIjiireitnnHdgaDltlaiiiuid  drpth  of  bcu. 
Bim  Imitnpi  loim  ana  he  wed  irlth  high  •pen)  ihnitin. 

Hud  fnll  imiigtli,  flRi  ■tfong,  Mick  depoalu ;  when 
w^  dilated  wlUi  wmter,  flvei  mnvbible  detail  and  a  line, 
vmrm  hHW.     War  adlouT  uM  11  moit  be  well  mZnlnrd, 


a  I ,  , . 

Roll-holUen  and  Lena,  $49.00;  wltbout  Lena,  tlS.OO  lew; 


tockeii  in  podUoi 
ordljijirr  Tbew  a 


A  Mil  wU  HlM^  the  ikeFdal. 


AFUa  UNE  OF  LENSES,  CAMERAS,  AMATEUR  and  PROFESSIONAL  SUPPUES. 

Prtad  ud  insHnted  OeUlcicne  KDl  UD  ■ppUallOD. 


QUI 


■N    SI    CO.    MANUFACTURERS, 

927  OltMtBut  8tTe«t,    PHUiASELPHIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KIKONOGKN, 

The  Newly  Discovered  Developer  .-. 
.-.    .-.    For  Photographic  Dry  Plates. 


;A    Superior   Substitute    for    Pyro,    fiydroquinone, 
or    Ferrous   Oxalate. 


FOR   SALE   BY 


Wnited  Ittates  fhotogiaptiic  Supply  io. 

Sole  American  Agents, 
No.  3  East  14th  Street,   -    New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNRIVALLED 

STEINHEIL  LENSEa 
"Aladdin"  Der^[(Don|  Lamp 

"Ataddtn"  Lamp,  $3.50      '""■""'"■'■''''■"'"■  "Safety"  IgnHer,  KOO 

"gafetf  Fla?|  Ignito'.  {  t^  •-"  •;-,^— -'■-«  _ 

Write  for  full  illtistrated  cataU>£ue3  and  price  Utts  to  your 
dealer  or  to 

H.  G.  RAM8PERCER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents. 

180  Pe&rl  Street.  NSVt  YORK. 


PH0T06RAPMIG  i  GAHJERAS, 

OUTFITS,  and  MATERIALS 

FOR    AMATEURS   AND    PBOPHSSIONALS. 

(Concealed  Vest  Cameras. 
K»S''ani>™icGainera,"TlieWoniler 
(FilnMapzlneCamera/'Sport." 

Send  for  sapage  Illuatnteil  CMalogue  free  to 

STIRN  &  LYOli,  20  Piit  Phce,  Nn  Vatt,  U.  S.  K, 

And  Bll  Isadlnff  Plioto  Btook:  Deklera. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


tuf>^ 


yiQ,     i 


you  can  get  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  for  1890  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  club  arrangements 
with  the  following  magazines : 


Regular 
Sabtcription  price. 

$1.00 
5.00 


The  American  Journal  of  Photography,      .     . 

The  Photographic  Times,  weekly,  illustrated, 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  not  illustrated,  3.00 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,       .     .     .  3.00 

The  Eye,    .^ 2.50 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  semi-monthly, .  5.00 

Anthony's  Bulletin,  semi-monthly, 3.00 

Photographic  Herald,  monthly, .50 

The  Century  Magazine,         4.00 

St.  Nicholas, 3.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 3.00 

Scribner's  Magazine, 3.00 

Popular  Science  Monthly, .  5.00 

LittelFs  Living  Age, 8.00 

Outing,        3.00 

Forest  and  Stream, 4.00 

Sun  and  Shade, 4.00 

Harper's  Magazine, 4.00 

Harper's  Weekly, 4.00 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00 

Harper's  Young  People, 2.00 

Photography  (British)  weekly, 2.00 

Wheelman's  Gazette,  monthly, 50 

The  Terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  absolutely  cash  with  the 
order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly  from  the 
publishers,  the  same  as  if  your  subscription  were  sent  to  them  direct. 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

BRUNSWICK,  lAIKE,  or  22  BURLIMG  SLIP,  HEW  YORK. 


Rate  (Sor  both  if 
ordered  witli 
American  Amateor 
Pbotogniter. 

$2.50 

5-75 
4.25 

4.25 

4.00 

6.00 

4.50 

2.00 

525 

4-25 
4.00 

4.25 

6.00 

9.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5-25 
5-25 
3-25 
3-50 
2.35 


ADVEBTI8EUENTS. 


M.  &  H.  RUBY  LANTERNS. 

No.  1.  Tbli  lanUrn  baa  rub;  ulam  on  the 
front  for  ordinary  (levBlopment,  ruby  slass  and 
fabrlo  on  one  nlde  tor  rupld  plateB.  and  oan  be 

openedonf--— .-.— V.-.-. -v 

glaw  for  e: t- -    =        - 

0X[i0sIqk  lautem  slides  and  b 

Tor  Oil  or  Candle,  Price SSJIO. 

Eipreu  paid. 

No.  2.  This  lantern  Is  smaller  than  No.  1, 
and  is  triangular  in  shape.  Has  ruby  light  no 
one  side  and  fnbric  and  rub;  glass  on  the  other 
and  can  be  used  for  either  candle  or  oil.  Per- 
(ectdraught.  Warranted  light-tisht. 
Frloe,  SI.SO.    Express  paid. 

No.  8.  Portable  I^ntem  for  traveling.  No 
glass  to  breali.     Piiae,  eo  Cents.    Pogi-pald. 

HI.  S  N.  PEEHLESS  BLUE  PAPER. 

BEST   IN    THE    WORLD. 
SSf  x*U  «!»■  per^doun,  poetpsld,     .    .    10  CcnU. 


«Mx8^ 


liiimple  prini  on  rocclpl  of  ■! 


mi  £  H.  IMPERIU  GRAY  PAPER. 


Ill  KTsyUli  lonea,  raiidcTB  all  thu  Hno  details  of  a 
ni>)nUvc,  and  la  absolutely  pemuiDCiit. 
35{i4V  "l>c,  pcr<loicii,poM-pald.     .    .    l.'S  Cents. 


i'Jf 


M.  I  H.  COMPACTUM  SHUTTER. 

rhia  Is  Ibe  ooly  BbuCiar  dd  the  market  that  will  not  Jar  the 

-nlwayiready  towork  AccuTalaly.aDd  never  B^to  out  of  order. 
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A    SPECIALTY. 


As  our  budnflBa  la  making  enlargements  excliulrcly,  pnlroiw  csn  feel  iHurcd  at  wcarliw  U" 
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Every  Amateur  Should  Have  One. 


1 1 1 19  New  Acmu  wllh  Cloa  Healer. 

Economical.  Heats  in  5  Minutes. 
Simplicity  Itself. 

Every  Burnisher  warranted. 


T^TPTO-FI-TdTST" 

ii-iiichRoU, 

with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,        .     . 

.    $25.00 
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•       35 -oo 

21-inch  Roll, 

with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,       .     . 

•       55 -oo 

z6-inch  Roll, 

with  Gas  or  Oil  Heater,       .     . 

.       65.00 

For  Sale  b;  all  M  Hoasei  la  tlie  Uiitel  States,  Caaala,  M  Earope. 


ACME     BURNISHER     CO., 
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APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESGRIPTION. 


AmaUuT   Outfits  in  Great  VariBty,  from  $8.00  upaardt, 

I  ft  Kogardlng  liiia  Dew  molhod  of  photography,  ■nrbody  can  make  good  phoW- 

^^^1  graphs  Willi  the  Dry  Plaleoutau.  NoprevtouB  knowledgoof  theart  occeiui?' 

iTHaH,!  Bueliie»e  nultslilc  for  everybody.    FroceBe  elmule  anil  sure,    CaUlogue  of  JM 
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The   Cehe-is   of    »\   Picture. 

NU.    IF. 
By   Mi;s.   S.  M.  Clf-  »-.l\m». 

.^1  N  iIk"  I  »  ■•'v'Hi'n  1  mirnlicr  of  this  nii;^^a/.Iii«-  t  1m  i  c  n  as  piil.'i-'i'. 'I  !i  ;*  lirsi 
tj  jH  ••'■»•  uf  ;«  -x/'irs  of  l!:;"^'o  ir^i-i  u-.-  a  '0  illnsttMli'  tiu-  rrlndoi!  •I  H'ttn- 
T^r  -  iT'il'ir  fovnis  to  |)osf'  iri  m-mc  j'Mt -Iol.!  m[>'i\  .  ((-ni'l  I  havr  i".i;l.  •uc*!  up 
i!i'j  "■III  u'f^'t  ill  -»ii'-('t'S.-ii\('  issn«'.-,  rt-jx-titioti  of  slut'Mi]* ut  woiiM  l;i\o  rtccn  un- 
:  I  •••s'sarv  :  in:t  t lit' A^rvr  ?  lii  Pifoi' ".,:  xi-UKfi  '*^  s(y  ciow  Inl  wit!)  t:»  OiA  :i;H-.s 
!»i  (Mr  ait  t!i;^t  erU'h  i!"':i!h  -Iiuks  the  l»iriiii  j;''>^  of  't-  p'TMl.-c'S.-or,  :\r-''  1  m'm 
(•()fnoM!h.'<l  to  ri'f«'»  t«^  mv  fonno!"  I'^M''^  '''  vlefercuf. v  to  tlic  :!]"inoi\'  of  •!»<  -^ 
'.i'T'doi  V  'vh.^  ii:i\i    hoiior**'!  nic  wi.!    ili,-!!'  atte?Ui,'i». 

i  |}r''[u>sca  ihetlu'>!-  tii:;i  ri».-i  l" '<)iiH'triciil  fornih — ii<«LMl'ly,  thoutjii  H' n 
.soh'l''.  tiiiiiiih's — have  iiiln  :osit  a>Ui't'"  iiu'aiiir'L!;-^  wIrmi  \ii\vv"l  a^  \t*ijici''s 
of  arti^tK'  i'X[>r''SsioM  ;  that  if  inhorcni,  tlu'ii  iiulisjMiIa'li'  ami  uiivai  yihir  ; 
;irwi  tlat  cMi'oiJirh  MuMii.  tlioro*'oir,  aiMl  only  throii^l.  ^h<-in  —  \  a.!'oi:sly  riu>oi 
h.»l — oaii  tlio  artist  put  liiajst'lf  at.  on-  wiih  uatui-i'  in  illusii  :ii  iiio  a  ui\*  ii 
sfntirnf  lit.  In  '•  A  Jnlly  >.-.;%  !  ntj  >  t!M)1>s  rvnnc'i."  I  rh'»sc  the  thinip  r>\' 
uM-ntal  life  on  thi.-  iis.-f rase,  of  iitt»-Lilion  augrnen^ini;  hut  uul  at  it^  fall,  of 
jif^   siil!  t'ixpau<liij;4  ;  and  thi.se  inelude,  on  the  einoti'nial  ^?i<le,  aspiration,  ah'il 
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Our  Illustration. 

E  give  this  month  the  second  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  prize  series,  "A  Jolly 
Story  Interrupts  Lunch."  No.  1  was  given  in  our  December  issue, 
but  the  phototypes  did  not  do  full  justice  to  the  negative.  Hence  we 
have  selected  silver  prints  for  No.  2,  and,  as  before,  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
giving  Mi*s.  Cleveland's  own  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  picture. 

»»» 


The  Genesis  of   a  Picture. 

KO.  II. 
By  Mrs.  S.  M.  Glbveland. 

N  the  December  number  of  this  magazine  there  was  published  the  first 
picture  of  a  series  of  three  intended  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  trian- 
gular forms  to  pose  in  genre  photography.  Could  I  have  followed  up 
the  subject  in  successive  issues,  repetition  of  statement  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  but  the  Amateur  Photographer  is  so  crowded  with  the  advances 
in  our  art  that  each  month  dims  the  brightness  of  its  predecessor,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  refer  to  my  former  paper  in  deference  to  the  memory  of  those 
readers  who  have  honored  me  with  their  attention. 

I  proposed  the  thesis  that  most  geometrical  forms — notably,  though  not 
solely,  triangles — have  inherent  aesthetic  meanings  when  viewed  as  vehicles 
of  artistic  expression ;  that  if  inherent,  then  indisputable  and  unvarying ; 
and  that  through  them,  therefore,  and  only  through  them — variously  modi- 
fied— can  the  artist  put  himself  at  one  with  nature  in  illustrating  a  given 
sentiment.  In  "  A  Jolly  Story  Interrupts  Lunch,"  I  chose  the  theme  of 
mental  life  on  the  increase,  of  attention  augmenting  but  not  at  its  full,  of 
life  still  expanding ;  and  these  include,  on  the  emotional  side,  aspiration,  alert 
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BBS,  and  all  phases  of  wbat  we  understand  by  joy — because  joy  "  never 
t  always  to  be  blest."  I  eudenvored  to  show  that  a  figure  embodying 
thought  or  such  emotion  must  necessarily  be  inclosed  within  lines  which 
ind  recognizes  as  Laving  the  same  trending,  and  I  proposed  the  isosceles 
;Ie  having  its  base  greater  than  half  of  one  of  its  sides,  as  the  geomet- 
>utline  that  iDlicruiitly  denotes  uplift  and  development.  The  proposi- 
as  a  qualification  and  an  expansion.  The  qualification  is  this  :  that  the 
t  part  of  the  figure,  that  ia  the  head  and  face,  occupy  the  base;  and 
:pansion  is  this:  that  not  merely  by  the  lines  of  the  human  subject  is 
riangular  form  to  be  realized,  but  by  every  accessory  introduced  into 
lis  or  necessary  connection  with  it.  This,  indeed,  is  to  the  artist  the 
important  part  of  the  law ;  and  if  it  were  only  observed,  wbat  relief  we 
1  have  from  the  mass  of  unrelated,  and  therefore  iucongruous  details 
o  often  obscure  or  distort  the  subject  of  a  picture  !  My  proposition 
ids  not  only  that  every  important  detail  be  related  to  the  subject,  but 
;imately  related  as  to  be  an  essential  part  of  its  pictorial  scheme  by 
included  within  its  geometrical  lines.  My  little  sitter,  for  instance, 
himself,  posed  in  almost  an  equilateral  triangle — a  great  mistake,  if 
'cre  all,  for  the  meaning  of  such  a  triangle  ia  the  reverse  of  what  1 
rying  to  say;  but  by  introducing  a  bitten  apple  hy  the  side  of  the  boy, 
le  such  a  bright  sjKtt  in  the  picture  that  the  eye  is  irresistibly  led  to  it, 
bus  lengthens  the  lines  into  the  isosceles  form  and  makes  the  detail  an 
tial  factor  in  the  picture. 

i-day,  I  present  the  same  sitter  in  a  very  different  attitude  of  emotion, 
lerefore  in  a  very  different  scheme  of  lines.  The  story  that  before  had 
iroused  the  lad's  attention,  now  enchains  and  completely  fillB  it  by  its 
nating  interest.  The  adventures  of  Jack,  possibly  in  the  very  grasp  of 
iaut's  jaws,  enthrall  my  boy's  imagination  and  hold  it  bound  by  a  sweet 
from  boyhood's  wonderland.  Can  this  stripling  champion  escape  the 
o  cloae  to  him,  or  must  bis  life  go  out  iu  the  cruel  crunch  of  the  mon- 
teeth  that  gleam  for  him?  It  is  this  moment  of  intensest  interest,  when 
hole  sou]  is  absorbed  in  its  emotion,  that  I  have  selected  for  my  subject. 
ncial  expression  I  cannot  of  course  arrange;  it  must  come  of  itself; 
granted  it  there,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do^re-enforce  it  by  pose, 
lalf-indolent  attitude  would  naturally  he  abandoned,  the  supporting 
would  drop  as  the  eager  head  raised  itself  more  rigidly,  and  the  mug, 
was  half  way  to  the  thirsty  lips,  would  fall  over  foi^otten.  Look  now 
picture  as  thus  indicated.  Conceive  the  cat  out  of  the  way  and  the 
slhow  resting  on  the  table.  Draw,  then,  tangent  lines  about  the  figure, 
ou  Hud  it  enclosed  in  an  equilateral  triangle,  precisely  what  I  meant  to 
,  holding  that  this  is  the  geometric  form  which  expresses  emotion  dom- 
or  act  accomplished. 
iving  thus  made  the  figure  consonant  with  the  expression,  I  might  have 
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rested ;  but  I  had  a  further  purpose — to  show  how  accessories  could  be 
worked  in  so  us  not  only  to  harmonize  with  the  line-scheme,  but  to  enhance 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  equilateral  carries  forward  to  completion  the  sentiment 
of  the  isosceles,  provided  that  the  isosceles  is  used  as  in  my  last  picture, — the 
vital  element  occupying  the  base.  But  does  it  carry  the  sentiment  forward 
as  far  us  it  can  be  carried  ?  Does  it  indicate  fullness  of  emotion  at  its  high- 
est? By  no  means.  One  cannot  look  at  the  imaginary  line  drawn  between 
the  elbows  and  not  wish  to  widen  it  almost  indefinitely ;  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  if  it  were  so  widened,  the  head — standing  here  for  the  emotional  nature — 
would  be  dominant  over  more  than  the  body,  and,  by  including  outside  de- 
tails within  the  lines  that  radiate  from  it,  would  make  the  material  tributary 
and  the  spiritual  ascendant.  The  equilateral  is  thus  sacrificed,  but  only  to 
merge  in  a  fuller  expression  of  its  own  meaning.  A  new  isosceles  is  formed  ; 
but  the  head  is  at  its  apex,  and  as  long  as  this  center  of  intellect  and  passion 
presides  over  the  triangle,  the  broader  the  base  the  more  complete  is  the 
expression  of  absorbed  emotion.  The  feeling  masters  the  subject,  but  the 
subject,  by  broad  lines,  masters  its  surroundings ;  the  feeling,  therefore, 
subjugates  the  little  world  which  is  included  in  the  picture.  In  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  highest  genius  of  composition.  Many  a  clever  artist  can  and 
does  render  the  expression  of  his  human  subject  in  lines  which,  if  analyzed, 
show  that  a  true  instinct  has  presided  over  his  scheme  of  form  ;  but  only  the 
great  paintings  so  include  details  in  this  scheme  as  to  render  them  inherent 
parts  of  it,  and  compel  the  physical  to  further  the  ends  of  the  spiritual. 

Descending  to  the  pictorial  trifle  by  which  I  have  tried,  in  a  simple  way, 
to  illustrate  this  second  use  of  the  isosceles,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  kept 
the  apple  as  one  of  the  details  to  be  included  by  the  broad  base  because  I 
started  with  it,  and  the  picture  is  still  a  picture  of  lunch  and  the  same  lunch. 
I  introduced  the  cat  for  several  reasons :  First,  she  engages  more  attention 
and  makes  the  picture  more  sympathetic  in  tone  than  any  inanimate  object 
would  have  done.  Second,  I  could  enhance  the  rapt  emotion  of  the  boy  by 
the  contrast  of  putting  her  asleep  ;  and  further,  I  was  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
desire  to  have  a  record  of  his  favorite  playmate.  In  thus  securing  a  picture 
of  my  laddie  at  his  best,  I  have  pleased  myself :  if  I  have  pleased  the  students 
of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  it  will  be  a  large  additional  gratification. 

•  ♦  ♦ 


Lantern   Slide  Work. 

By  Godfrbt  Binolbt. 
[A  paper  read  before  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society.] 

HAT  I  have  to  say  this  evening  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  based  on 
my  own  short  experience,  and  though  what  I  may  bring  forward  may 
be  "stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  to  many  of  the  older  members  of 
this  society,  I  trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  little  assistance  to  any  who  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  make  lantern  slides.     For  some  reason  or  other,  only  a 
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U  proportion  of  the  membera  of  this  society  sende  id  laDtern  slides  to  our 
Liat  laDterD  exhibitioD.  Certainly  there  is  do  better  or  more  pleaaing  way 
ibowing  photographs  than  by  exhibitiug  them  od  a  screen  with  ttie  aid  of 
optical  lantern  ;  the  fact  tliat  so  many  people  go  to  our  lantern  exhibi- 
3  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  this  branch  of  photographic  work  is  appreciated, 

to  the  photographer  the  artistic  qualities  and  failings  of  his  work  become 
e  msDifest  wheo  seen  enlarged  on  the  screen,  than  when  viewed  on  a 
11  print.     Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  the  heat 

of  camera  to  worlc  with,  as  some  amateurs  do  not  care  to  make  anything 
lantern  slides.  Small  cameras  are  made  to  take  a  plate  3}  square,  and 
ough  this  small-sized  camera  may  do  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  it  is 
:tically  useless  for  instantaneouB  photography,  such  as  marine  and  sea-side 
lies,  cattle  pieces,  and  other  moving  objects.     Many  of  you,  no  doubt, 

work  quarter-plate  cameras,  have  found  them  too  small  for  this  class  of 
k,  and  have  tieen  considerably  disappointed,  when  the  plate  has  been 
sloped,  to  Snd  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  water,  or  a  field  with  the 
ounding  fence  the  only  subject  on  the  plate.  I  would  therefore  advise 
ling  less  than  quarter- plate,  or  5  by  4. 

Laatern  slides  are  made  either  by  "  direct  contact,"  or  by  "  reduction  " 
n  the  negative  by  re-phot<^raphing  from  the  negative  by  means  of  the 
lera  and  a  reducing  frame. 

Slide-making  by  "  direct  contact  "  is  the  plan  most  generally  adopted  by 
Lteurs,  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  l>e  done  by  artificial  light ; 
I  very  much  prefer,  however,  making  slides  by  "  reduction,"  especially  if 
king  from  a  half-plate  or  larger  negative.  No  doubt  very  good  slides  are 
le  from  quarter  plate  negatives  by  "contact,"  but  how  few  pleasing  ones 
made  from  the  larger  sized  negatives  in  this  way,  for  when  taking  a  view 
I  t))c  camera  you  study  the  proportions  and  composition  of  the  picture  in 
tiou  to  tliG  size  of  the  plate  you  are  working,  and  not  simply  with  the  idea 
Drinting  out  a  picture  3^  square  ;  it  is  only  by  '''  reduction  "  you  can  get 
full  value  of  your  negative  on  the  lantern  plate.  Another  advantage  ob- 
led  by  "reducing"  is  that  a  soft  slide  may  be  made  from  a  hard  negative, 

also  good  slides  from  poor  and  faulty  negatives,  negatives  from  which  it 
lid  l>e  impossible  to  make  a  slide  by  "  contact,"  or  even  to  get  a  passable 
or  print  from.  In  "  contact "  printing,  the  length  of  exposure  required 
»nree  varies  according  to  tlie  make  of  plate  used  and  the  density  of  tlie 
ative.  I  think  it  is  t>cst  to  have  one  fixed  distance  from  the  light  for 
osing  tlic  slide,  and  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure  according  to  the  density 
:he  negative,  ratlicr  than  vary  the  distance.  If  the  distance  the  frame  is 
I  from  the  liglit  be  varied,  always  rememl>er  that  the  length  of  ex[)08urc 

increase  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  the  frame  is  held  from  the  illum- 
)t,  and  not  in  a  numerical  ratio ;  for  example,  if  an  exposure  of  10  sec- 
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cuds  at  one  foot  distance  is  safficient,  and  the  distance  is  increased  to  3  feet, 
an  exposure  of  90  seconds  will  be  needful. 

For  making  slides  by  ''reduction*'  some  sort  of  reducing  frame  is 
required  to  hold  the  camera  and  negative  ;  the  apparatus  is,  however,  very 
simple.  It  consists  of  a  baseboard  on  which  there  is  a  sliding  block  to  carry 
the  camera  at  one  end,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  deep  box  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  square,  open  at  the  end  next  the  camera,  the  other  end  holding 
a  sliding  carrier  in  which  to  place  the  negative. 

''  Reductions  "  are  best  made  by  daylight.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  as  follows : 
Having  placed  ray  reducing  frame,  on  which  I  have  fixed  a  quarter  plate 
camera,  in  front  of  an  upper  window  (in  the  lower  square  of  which  I  have 
inserted  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  light) ,  I 
place  the  negative  in  the  sliding  carrier  and  carefully  focus  it,  then  stop 
down  the  lenses  to  U.S.  16,  and  expose  the  plate  in  the  usual  way.  The 
exposure,  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  light  and  density  of  the  negative 
as  in  '''contact"  printing;  at  this  time  of  year  the  exposure  will  vary  from 
30  seconds  to  a  minute  with  a  fair  average  negative.  A  long  exposure  and 
retarded  development  will  give  warm  tones ;  a  short  exposure  and  active  de- 
velopment will  give  black  tones,  and  I  find  the  tones  are  always  warmer  if 
the  exposures  are  made  on  a  bright,  sunny  day,  than  even  with  a  long  expos- 
ure on  a  dull  day.  I  advise,  however,  that  workers  should  adhere  to  one 
standard  strength  of  developer ;  and  for  "  contact  '*  printing  one  Jioced  distance 
from  the  light  for  exiK)sure,  and  produce  the  tone  desired  solely  by  the  time 
of  exposure.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  I  am  sure  much  more  satisfactory 
results  will  be  obtained  than  by  continually  altering  the  strength  of  the  de- 
veloper, and  varying  the  distance  the  plate  is  held  from  the  light. 

Most  of  the  slides  prepared  by  professionals  are  made  by  the  collodion 
or  wet  plate  process ;  very  fine  slides  are  also  made  by  coUodio-albumen. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  there  are  no  lantern  slides  at  all  equal  to 
those  made  by  one  or  other  of  the  collodion  processes.  No  doubt  for  bright- 
ness and  "sparkle"  collodion  slides  are  diflacult  to  surpass,  but  there  is  often 
a  want  of  half-tone  about  them,  consequently  little  gradation  between  the 
high-lights  and  shadows.  The  gelatine  plate  is  running  the  collodion  process 
a  very  hard  race ;  and  I  venture  to  think — though  it  may  be  considered 
somewhat  heterodox  to  even  throw  out  the  mere  suggestion — that  for  softness 
and  half-tone  the  gelatine  plate  holds  the  field.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  aqy  details  of  the  working  of  the  collodion  processes,  neither  do  I  intend 
to  say  anything  about  preparing  gelatine  plates,  as  I  have  had  no  experience 
in  any  of  these  branches  of  photographic  work.  I  know  there  are  several 
of  our  members  present  who  prepare  their  own  plates,  and  who  have  in  the 
past  given  us  the  results  of  their  experience.  There  are  many  good  makes 
of  plates  on  the  market,  and  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  their  own,  I 
would  say  try  several  makes,  and  then  stick  to  those  you  find  give  you  the 
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lults.  I  may  aa;  in  paesiag  that  gel  at!  no-chloride  plates  are  of  do  use 
ucing,  as  they  are  far  too  slow. 

tern  plates  are  usually  developed  either  by  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro  and 
ia,  pyro  and  washing  soda,  or  hydroquinoue.  Formerly  ferrous  oxBlat« 
■■  favorite  developer  for  lanteru  plate  work,  but  it  is  not  so  much  used 
The  tones  produced  by  it  are  always  of  a  cold  gray,  and  coosiderable 
required  when  working  with  it,  for  the  slightest  contact  of  hypo  will 
fog  to  spread  over  the  plate.  Pyro  and  ammonia  ia  a  favorite  devel- 
th  many  workers  ;  some  add  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  obtain 
es.  A  very  good  developer,  aud  one  easy  to  work  with,  is  washing 
id  pyro.  It  gives  pleasing  tones,  but  it  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
often  leaving  a  yellow  fog  on  the  plate,  which  must  be  removed  by 
ng  solution,  and,  unless  considerable  care  is  used  in  clearing,  many 
Bner  details  may  be  entirety  removed ;  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
utioD  too  long,  the  plate  loses  its  sharpness,  and  looks  flat  whes 
[>D  the  screen. 

Iroquinone  has  now  come  into  great  favor  as  a  developer  for  lantern 
ork,  and  is  the  one  I  prefer  to  all  others.  It  gives  absolutely  clear 
.nd  the  slides  require  no  clearing  after  development,  unless  they  have 
ken  from  thin  ur  faulty  negatives,  wbeu  a  little  local  clearing  by  means 
mel's  hair  brush  may  be  required. 

formula  that  I  like  the  best  is  one  giveu  by  Thomas  &  Co.,  with 
lates,  viz. : 
1. — Hydroqnlnone 160  itruna. 

Sulphite  ot  Boda 2  ouDooB. 

CIttloBcid 60  grains. 

Water,       to20aun(ieH. 

Btomlile  ammonium', 20  grains. 

I. — Carbonlle  ot  potaab, 2  onncee. 

Carbonate  of  8oda  (cTjBtallixed), Soances. 

Water, to  20  onnces. 

equal  quantity  of  each. 

inerally  develop  four  plates  with  2J  ounces  of  solution.  I  have  devel- 
I  many  as  ten,  but  four  are  quite  sufficient,  for  after  that  number  the 
ler  becomes  very  slow,  and  has  a  tendency  to  "  block  "  the  shadows. 
DDOgen  is  said  to  produce  similar  results  to  hydroquinone.  but  I  have 
fied  it. 

s  better  to  develop  slides  by  artificial  light  rather  than  by  daylight 
;  through  some  non-actinic  medium  ;  for  daylight  is  eo  variable  in  its 
,y  that  it  renders  it  difficult  to  judge  the  proper  density  of  the  slide  in 
lence ;  whereas,  by  artificial  light,  you  can  have  one  fixed  standard, 
rclop  the  slides  to  pretty  nearly  an  equal  density.  It  is  desirable  to 
I  a  little  denser  thau  required,  as  the  slide  loses  a  little  of  its  dcnsily 
Ixing  bath.     Immediately  after  placing  the  plate  in  the  developing 
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solution,  pass  a  camel's  hair  brush  (kept  in  a  cup  of  water  near  the  develop- 
ing dish)  rapidly  over  the  plate,  to  remove  any  small  air-bubbles  which  may 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  After  development,  the  plate  requires  a  good 
wash  under  the  tap,  and  should  then  be  placed  m  the  fixing  bath 

Hypo, 4  ounces. 

Water. 20  ounces. 

and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  few  minutes  after  all  whiteness  has  disap- 
peared, so  as  to  ensure  thorough  fixation.  Wash  again  after  removal  from 
the  fixing  solution,  and  place  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum  to  harden  the  film.  If  working  with  hydroquinone,  on  no  account 
place  the  plate  in  the  alum  solution  before  fixing,  or  you  may  obtain  a  result 
not  to  be  desired. 

If  from  any  error  in  exposure,  or  if  the  slide  is  taken  from  a  thin  nega- 
tive, causing  it  to  be  opaque  where  there  ought  to  be  clear  glass,  this  opacity 
may  be  removed  with  a  little  care  aud  patience  by  the  aid  of  the  following 
clearing  solution  : 

Sulphate  of  iron, 3  ounces. 

Alum 1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid, 1  ounce. 

Water 20  ounces. 

Pour  a  little  of  this  solution  into  a  small  dish,  and  place  a  basin  contain- 
ing clean  water  near ;  then,  holding  the  plate  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  sky  or 
fogged  part  slanting  downwards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clearing  solution  run- 
ning into  the  details  of  the  picture,  paint  with  a  small  brush  the  clearing 
solution  over  the  fogged  part  of  the  plate  until  it  becomes  quite  clear,  fre- 
quently dipping  the  plate  into  the  water  during  the  process  to  prevent  the 
clearing  solution  spreading  over  the  plate.  Any  over-dense  shadow  may 
also  be  reduced  in  this  way.  Before  doing  this,  take  care  that  the  slide  has 
been  in  the  alum  bath.  Lantern  slides  must  be  quite  free  from  fog  or  veil ; 
the  above  method  will  quite  remove  this  defect,  and,  if  care  is  used,  the 
details  of  the  picture  will  not  be  injured.  After  fixing  and  clearing,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  slide  should  be  washed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  negative.  On  taking  the  plates  out  of  the  washing  trough,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  each  a  good  rinse  under  the  tap,  so  as  to  remove  any  par- 
ticles of  grit  that  may  have  been  deposited  on  the  film  from  the  washing 
water,  and  then  place  them  on  edge  to  dry — not  in  a  rack — where  they  will 
be  kept  quite  free  from  dust. 

There  are  several  methods  of  toning  slides,  but  I  have  not  tried  any  of 
them,  for  I  much  prefer  the  rich  brown,  or  even  the  black  tone  of  the  ordinary 
photograph,  to  the  red  or  other  tints  that  may  be  obtained  by  toning,  and  I 
believe  there  is  considerable  risk  of  a  toned  slide  fading  away. 

When  the  film  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for  mounting  for  the  lantern. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  often  but  little  care  exercised  with  this  part  of  the 
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and  many  an  otherwise  good  slide  ia  completely  spoiled  by  the  careless 
ovenly  way  id  wliich  it  is  mounted.  Tbe  photograph  aod  cover  glasses 
I  he  absolutely  clean,  and  free  from  all  dust  and  finger  marks ;  and  here 
Id  say  a  word  as  to  the  thickness  of  tbe  cover  glasses.  Very  thick 
adds  much  to  the  weight  of  the  slides,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost  if 
ave  them  to  carry  far.  The  extra  thin  covers  are  the  nicest,  bnt,  un- 
lately,  they  soon  break  when  using  tbe  slides ;  even  the  pressure  of  tbe 
i  will  do  this;  therefore,  I  would  say,  use  a  medium  thickness  of 
and  take  care  to  have  it  free  from  scratches  and  air-bubhiea.  The  paper 
to  be  placed  between  the  photograph  and  the  cover  glass  should  be  of 
le  shape,  and  carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  of  tbe  photograph ;  on  no 
3t  use  the  circular  masks,  as  this  shape  is  most  inartistic,  and  frequently 
spoils  the  picture.  Tbe  masks  having  one  white  side  and  the  other  col- 
ire  the  best,  as  the  white  side  is  an  indication  to  tbe  lantern  operator  as 

side  of  the  pbotc^raph  to  be  placed  next  tbe  light,  and  it  also  enables 
ime  of  the  slide  to  he  written  upon  it.     The  binding  strips  should  be 

put  round  the  edges  of  the  slide,  and  two  white  or  colored  disks  placed 
:  two  top  corners  of  the  front  of  the  slide,  to  show  at  a  glance  which 
top  of  the  view  ;  then  carefully  remove  all  finger  and  gum  marks,  and 
do  is  complete. 

Bellows  Making. 

response  to  many  inquires  for  a  practical  article  on  bellows  making, 
ive  reproduce  from  La  Nature  an  article  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Fourtier, 
nhich  will  be  found  to  cover  the  subject  thoroughly.  Camera  bellows 
t  two  forms,  square  and  truncated.  lu  the  former,  both  ends  are 
:  same  size,  while  in  the  latter  the  front  end  is  smaller  than  the  back, 
eneral  method  of  construction  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  Sncb  devia- 
as  are  necessary  in  the  details  of  construction  are  clearly  indicated  in 
«crtption,  which  the  cuts  will  make  easily  intelligible. 

the  explanation  the  term  top  folds   (Fig.  S,  B,)   is  applied  to  those 

form  a  projecting  side,  and  bottom  folds,  A,  to  those  which  form  a 
f  gutter.    In  tbe  cuts  the  former  are  indicated  by  solid  lines  ;  the  latter 
ts. 
le  first  step  in  the  construction  is  to  draw  an  end  plan  (Fig.  1),  the 

size  of  the  bellows,  forming  the  rectangle.  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  which  the 
A,  G,  and  C,  D,  are  5  inches  long,  and  the  sides,  A,  C,  and  B,  D, 
inches,  for  a  5  x  8  bellows.     A  second  rectangle  is  then  drawn  outside 

first,  leaving  l>etweeo  tbe  two  a  space  equal  to  the  width  of  the  folds 
i  bellows,  one  inch  for  a  5x8,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  for  8x10 
vcr.  The  diagonals,  M,  N,  of  tbe  corner  squares  are  then  drawn  for 
ter  on,  as  will  be  dcscrii>ed. 
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The  dimeDBioDB  of  the  folds  are  given  b;  the  shaded  rectaDgles.  The 
number  of  folds  is  governed  b;  the  length  of  the  bellows,  which  must  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  length  of  draw  desired.     If  twenty  inches  is  the 

J ,  length  of  draw  the  bellows 

^'. —  —  .  : — rj  should  bemadeabouttwenty- 

^^^  .   -  I  two  inches  long.  This  will  re- 

^^^  ^^^^^ i  quire  eleven  one-inch  folds. 

—  ^^^^^ <  Having     determiued     these 

'  ■  "■  measurements,  four  rectan- 

gles, twenty-two  inches  long, 
are  drawn  side  by  side  on  a 
large  sheet  of  three-ply  bris- 
tol  board.  Two  of  these 
rectangles  are  five  inches 
wide,  and  two,  eight  inches 
(Figure  2).  Parallel  lines 
are  next  drawn  transversely 
across  the  rectangles,  one 
inch  apart,  and  the  rectan- 
gles are  then  cut  apart  with 
a  sharp  knife. 
I  The  next  step  is  to  make 
the  folds.  For  this  purpose 
the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  3  answers  well.  A 
smoothly  planed  strip  of 
hard  wood  of  moderate  thick- 
g  .  nesB  is  screwed  by  the  ends 

^^  to  a  smooth    board,   space 

being  left  between  tbe  two  to  allow  the  sheet  of  card  to  be  inserted.  The  edges 
of  the  strip  and  board  must  be  flush  with  each  other.  One  of  the  ruled 
rectangular  pieces  is  inserted  in  the  opening  and  pushed  through  until  the 
first  ruled  line  is  exactly  under  the  front  edge  of  the  wooden  strip.  The 
projecting  edge  of  card-board  is  then  bent  down  with  tbe  thumb  nail,  and 
the  fold  made  smooth  with  a  paper-knile.  The  card-board  is  then  pushed 
forward  nntil  the  second  line  is  in  position,  and  the  second  fold  made  as 
before,  only  this  time  the  card  is  folded  upwards.  In  this  way  all  the  folds 
are  made,  alternately  up  and  down.  Care  shonld  be  taken  to  mark  the  top 
of  the  rectangles  so  as  to  reverse  the  folds.  If,  for  instance,  the  two  smaller 
rectangles  begin  with  a  downward  fold,  the  two  larger  ones  must  begiu  with 
an  upward  fold,  since  the  folds  must  alternate.  When  the  rectangles 
are  all  properly  folded,  the  material  with  which  the  bellows  is  to  be 
covered — leather,  rubber,  or  thin  black  cloth  of  close  texture — ia  cut  out  to 
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form  a  rectangular  piece,  sligbtly  longer  than  the  length  of  the  Bristol,  to 
allow  for  folding  in  at  each  end  when  the  bellows  is  fastened  to  the  camera, 
and  wide  enough  to  reach  completely  around  the  rectangle.  A,  B,  C  D 
(Fig.  1),  allowing  an  excess  slightly  greater  than  four  times  the  length  of 
the  diagonal,  M,  N. 

The  stuff  is  taclied  lightly  to  a  Smooth  board,  and  the  rectangles  of 
bristol  are  pasted  to  it,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4,  the  first  rectangle  projecting 
over  the  end  of  the  stuff  by  half  its  width.  The  space  between  the  rectangles, 
which  are  pasted  on  alternately,  that  is,  a  large  one  and  then  a  small  one, 
is  equal  to  the  diagonal,  M,  N.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  tops  of  the 
rectangles  are  in  a  perfectly  straight  Hue.  The  best  paste  for  cloth  or  mhber 
is  made  by  boiling  one  part  of  starch  and  two  parts  of  flour  in  a  miniinnm 
of  water  until  it  becomes  semi- transparent,  and  thinning  down  with  a  weak 
solution  of  glue.  When  leather  is  used,  glue  or  book-binder's  paste  should 
be  employed.  The  cover  and  one  side  of  the  rectangles  are  covered  with  the 
hot  past*t  and  pressure  applied  to  secure  perfect  adhesion.  Bands  of  thin- 
black  paper  are  then  glued  over  the  spaces  between  the  rectangles,  and  finally 
a  lining  of  thin,  black  cloth  is  pasted  over  the  whole.  When  dry,  the 
material  is  removed  from  the  board  and  the  ends  and  edges  trimmed  smoothly 
with  the  scissors. 

To  fasten  the  edges  of  the  bellows,  the  long  rectangular  piece  is  folded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  two  of  the  canl-board  rectangles  beneath  and  above 
the  half-pasted  rectangle  and  the  last  rectangle  with  the  projecting  end  of 
the  cover.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  bellows 
to  obviate  any  danger  of  their  being  glued  together.  The  lower  piece  of 
«lotb  and  the  bristol  are  covered  with  paste  and  applied  to  each  other,  leaving 
the  proper  apace  between  the  edges  of  the  two  rectangles,  which  is  then 
covered  with  a  strip  of  black  paper  as  before.  Lastly  the  end  of  the  other 
piece  of  cloth  is  pasted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bristol. 

After  drying  for  a  short  time,  the  bellows  is  opened  out  and  will  be  found 
to  have  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelopiped.  The  making  of  the  folds 
must  be  done  while  the  paste  is  still  soft  and  moist.  The  manner  of  making 
the  folds  is  sliown  in  Fig.  6.  The  first  top  fold  is  made  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  bottom  fold  is  made 
with  the  left  hand.  This  fold  is  carried  completely  around  by  turning  the 
bellows,  and  the  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  preliminary  folding  of 
the  bristol.  In  this  way  each  fold  is  made  successively  until  the  whole  is 
properly  folded.  This  part  of  the  work  is  terminated  by  pasting  together 
the  two  least  folds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  bellows  is  allowed  to  dry  half 
opened. 

Conical  bellows  are  made  in  the  same  way.  Two  plans,  one  for  each 
end,  are  drawn  as  in  Fig.  1.  The  dimensions  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bellows 
are  determined  from  these  plans,  and  the  other  measurements  from  the  length 
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of  draw.  With  these  as  guides  four  trapezoidal  figures  are  drawn  on  bristol 
board  and  the  transverse  lines  for  the  folds  are  drawn  in.  The  folds  are 
then  made  as  before,  and  the  boards  pasted  to  the  cover,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  final  folding  requires  rather  raore  care  than  with  the  square  form,  but 
presents  no  great  difficulty.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  begin  the  folding  at  the 
large  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  best  method  of  fastening  the  ends  of  the  bellows  to  the  camera  is  to 
use  inner  frames  of  stout  zinc,  the  exact  size  of  the  inside  of  the  bellows. 
The  outside  edges  of  the  bellows  are  covered  with  stout  glue  and  the  zinc 
frames  screwed  tightly  home,  thus  forming  a  strong  clamp  which  holds  the 
bellows  firmly  in  place. 

Having  made  several  bellows  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  above,  I  can  rec- 
ommend it  as  an  efficient  and   not  over-complicated  method  of  making  this 

essential  part  of  the  photographic  outfit. 

W.  H.  B. 


•  ♦  » 


The   Story   of   a   Camera. 

By  W.  H.  Burbank. 

EW  eamerists  are  aware  of  the  careful  thought  and  workmanship  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  a  high- class  camera.  A  visit  to  a  large 
camera  factory  is  one  well  worth  making  as  a  help  to  the  understanding 
of  the  many  fine  mechanical  details  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a 
first-class  instrument. 

The  mechanical  plant  of  such  a  factory  is  an  important  item  of  cost.  In 
order  that  a  lai^e  number  of  boxes  may  be  turned  out  all  with  interchangeable 
parts,  machines  must  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  hand  labor,  so  far  as 
possible.  All  the  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture  must  be  Q^refully 
attended  to  in  order  to  avoid  waste  of  material,  labor,  and  time.  Each  one 
of  a  thousand  similar  parts  must  be  exactly  alike,  in  order  that  the  time  and 
labor  of  fitting  and  setting  up  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  several  large  camera  works  in  the  United  States,  which  turn 
out  as  fine  work  as  can  be  found,  but  the  enlarged  factory  of  the  Blair 
Camera  Company,  beginning  at  No.  471  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
probably  the  largest  and  most  completely  appointed  in  the  country. 

The  Compan^r,  under  another  name,  began  business  in  a  modest  way  in 
1879,  with  the  manufacture  of  a  convenient  and  compact  viewing  box  called 
the  ''  Tourograph,"  now  almost  unknown  to  the  camerist  of  to-day.  The 
success  of  the  first  season's  work  encouraged  the  Company  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  and  to  add  other  styles  of  cameras  to  its  list,  all  of  which  met  with 
a  ready  sale.  Increasing  business  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  greater 
facilities  and  additions  were  made  to  the  original  plant  from  time  to  time 
uDtil  at  present  the  factory  occupies  four  floors  of  a  block  extending  from 
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471  to  477  TretnoDt  Street,  and  gives  employment  to  over  one  hundretl 
pereoDs. 

Such  A  growtb  aa  tliis  must  have  a  foiiadatioii  of  solid  merit  to  make  it 
possible,  and  (he  success  of  the  Company  baa  unquestionably  been  due  Jo 
the  UDvarying  excellence  of  its  products,  which  in  turn  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful plauning,  the  eroploymcut  of  the  best  material,  and  the  most  improved 
machinevy. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  factory  disclosed  inucb  that  is  of  general  interest. 
H!ere  we  saw  cameras  in  all  stages  of  construction.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
a  lai^e  part  of  the  working  force  was  engaged  in  turning  out  that  popular 
band  camera,  the  Hawk-Eje,  and  we  propose  to  tell  the  story  of  its  manu- 
facture from  beginning  to  end. 

After  the  working  model  has  been  made  complete  and  thoroughly  tested 
under  trying  conditions,  then  the  tools  which  are  t«  be  used  must  be  made 
specially  for  the  work.  The  Blair  Camera  Company  make  all  their  own 
special  tools,  both  for  wood  and  metal  work,  and  as  there  are  no  less  than 
eighty  separate  parts  in  the  Hawk-Eye,  it  will  be  seen  that  quite  a  number  of 
different  tools  nre  I'cquired  to  make  it  alone. 

In  starting  to  follow  a  camera  through  the  different  stages,  the  lumlier 
room  is  the  first  place  to  be  visited.  Here  we  Hud  a  large  stock  of  carefully 
selected  and  seasoned  lumber  of  different  woods  used  in  camera  making. 
Honduras  mahogany  and  cherry  are  the  woods  most  in  use  for  plate  holders 
and  finest  grades  of  cameras.  For  the  Hawk-Eye  a  lighter  wood  is  usctl. 
The  wood  is  thoroughly  seasoned  before  coming  to  the  factory ;  but  there 
are  drying  rooms  at  the  factory  where  it  is  again  dried  after  being  cut  up 
and  run  through  "jointers"  and  "planers,"  which  work  the  material  up 
into  some  likeness  to  the  finished  parts.  After  this  stock  has  reached  the 
desired  .stage  it  is  taken  to  the  heavy  milling  department  where  it  is  i^aiu 
cut  and  milled,  making  it  ready  to  be  glued;  this  done,  it  is  sent  to  the 
gluing  department,  and  after  being  put  through  this  process  the  parts  are 
taken  to  the  light  milling  department  where  other,  machines  smooth  the  wood 
and  bore  the  holes  for  the  numerous  brass  fittings  used  in  the  working  parts. 

While  this  part  of  the  work  is  going  through  "  the  mill,"  the  metal  trim- 
mings are  being  made  in  the  metal  working  department — some  from  solid 
brass  rods  on  machines  of  special  construction,  and  some  stamped  out ;  all 
so  carefully  made  as  to  leave  the  parts  in  condition  for  attaching  to  the 
camera  without  the  necessity  of  hand  finishing,  which  would  make  it  imprac- 
ticable to  place  the  Hawk-Eye  on  the  market  at  the  price  it  is.  Here  we 
saw  skilled  workmen  turning  out  large  quantities  of  the  brass  fittings  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  working  of  the  Hawk-Eye,  and  each  part 
the  exact  duplicate  of  the  others. 

At  one  of  the  machines  the  workman  was  engraving  the  figures  on  the 
metal  scale  which  indicate  the  focus  of  the  lens  at  different  distances,  using 
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a  lever  working  on  the  principle  of  the  pantograph.  A  fine  steel  point 
oil  the  end  of  the  lever  was  made  to  follow  lines  engraved  in  the  brass  guide 
plate,  and  this  motion  was  communicated  to  a  rapidly  revolving  drill  which 
engraved  the  letters,  on  a  reduced  scale,  on  the  focusing  plate.  Another 
workman  was  stamping  out  the  brass  handles  for  the  revolving  shutter 
setting  attachment.  In  a  room  located  close  to  the  roof,  to  gain  good 
ventilation  by  means  of  heat  and  acid,  the  oxidizing  and  plating  is  done. 

When  all  the  parts,  both  wood  and  metal,  have  been  worked  out  and 
finished  they  continue  on  to  the  assembly  room  where  they  are  sorted  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  workmen  who  do  the  setting  up.  Here  the  lenses, 
finders,  and  bellows  are  put  in  place. 

The  cases  which  are  to  be  covered  with  leather  go  to  the  department  which 
contains  all  this  class  of  work.  In  this  department  we  saw  bellows  of  all 
sorts  in  different  stages  of  construction.  Here  also  are  bound  up  the  thou- 
sand of  Hawk-Eye  hand  books  and  catalogues  which  are  printed  in  another 
department  of  the  factory. 

The  cases  which  are  simply  to  be  finished  in  the  natural  wood  are  sent  to 
the  polishing  department  where  they  are  finished  in  hard  shellac. 

Another  interesting  department  is  the  lens  grinding  department,  for 
the  Company  make  many  of  the  lenses  which  are  fitted  to  their  instruments. 

The  room  is  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  superintendent  who  cal- 
culates the  curves  of  the  lenses  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  grinders  and 
polishers,  doing  the  finer  parts  of  the  work  himself.  The  lenses  made  here 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  whose  mounts  bear  the  names  of  more 
noted  lens  makers. 

Another  important  department  is  the  one  devoted  to  plate  holders. 
Here  are  made  the  thousands  of  double  plate  holders  necessary  to  supply 
the  large  demand,  and  by  the  aid  of  cunningly  devised  and  rapid  running 
machines,  a  large  number  are  turned  out  every  working  day. 

The  bench  room  where  the  cameras  are  set  up,  and  the  polishing  room, 
where  busy  workmen  hand  polish  the  finer  grades  of  boxes  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish Compact  and  the  Champion,  present  an  interesting  sight  to  one  who  is 
interested  in  fine  mechanical  work,  and  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  the 
scrupulous  care  bestowed  on  the  most  minute  details  that  there  may  be  no 
chance  for  flaw  or  imperfection. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  factory  is  the  printing  department  where  a 
large  Prouty  press  is  kept  constantly  at  work  and  fonts  of  type  are  being  put 
into  condition  to  run  out  the  printed  matter  which  the  Company  finds  nec- 
essary in  the  various  dep|irtments  of  its  business. 

Many  other  interesting  features  were  noticed,  but  nothing  was  more 
striking  than  the  careful  attention  to  detail  noticeable  in  every  department. 
Each  department  as  well  as  every  workman  is  known  by  a  number,  and  each 
one  of  the  many  different  parts  used  in  the  construction  of  the  many  cam- 
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eras  made  io  the  factory  bas  a  diatiDguishiDg  number,  l:y  which  stock  re(juisi- 
tions  artj  made  ua  the  proper  department.  All  work  scit  from  one  room  to 
another  is  credited  to  the  former  and  debited  to  the  letter,  a  method  which 
greatly  simplifJee  the  labor  of  keeping  track  of  the  lar^ie  amount  of  finished 
and  unUniehed  material  in  the  factory  at  any  given  tim>. 

The  signs  of  a  carefully  planned  and  accurate  t^ystem  are  everywhere 
apparent.  The  great  success  of  the  Company  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this 
careful  subdivision  and  systematization  of  labor  and  to  the  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  every  stage  of  the  work  with  which  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed- 

In  an  adjoining  building  which  has  space  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exctss 
of  dust  and  diit,  the  developing,  printing,  and  the  chemical  <)ep,irtmcnt  is 
located,  where  tbe  development  of  plates  and  films  and  printing  for  ama- 
teurs and  the  trade  goes  on,  as  well  as  the  many  brands  of  chemicals, 
developci's  etc.,  are  com|>ounded,  bottlc<l,  and  labeled. 

The  office  and  ware  rooms  arc  on  the  second  floor  and  an  iiiS|icction  of 
the  outfits  here  displayed  is  sulHcient  to  convince  one  that  for  adaptability  of 
means  to  ends,  for  flnisbcd  workmanship  and  cscellence  of  design,  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  typical  American  factory  are  inferior  to  none  and  3n|>erior  lo 
most. 

WOMAN'S    WORK. 

KUITKD    RV    MlBS    CATMBKINK    WKKU    IlABNKa. 

llltistrating   Poems   by   Photography. 

{Read  baton  theSocletj'  ot  AmMaur  Photogntpbers  ot  New  York,  June  10. 1S90.] 
b  S  THE  Venus  of  Milo  stood  before  her  sculptor-creator  saying  to  hia 
inner  consciousness.  "You  have  made  me  visible  to  men,  but  among 
them  OS  on  Olympus,  none  shall  question  my  sovereignty,"  so  Poetry 
says  to  her  various  adorers,  "  No  one  shall  be  able  to  say  be  has  sounded 
the  depths  of  my  soul."  One  approaches  nearest  her  inmost  shrine  in 
closely  following  Nature,  and  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  study  her 
under  all  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  life  with  a  reverant  worship  which 
will  richly  reward  every  faithful  worshiper.  Not  to  those  who  deny  her 
power,  or  to  those  who  try  to  force  themselves  into  her  most  sacred  |>ene- 
tralia,  are  its  mysteries  discovered,  bnt  to  those  who  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
wait  before  her  altar.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  sought  through  all  ages 
to  reveal  Poetry  by  means  of  form  and  color  with  all  the  varying  expression 
of  her  changeful  features,  but  there  is  no  reason,  it  leems  to  me,  why  among 
those  who  seek  to  translate  into  visible  shape  her  spiritual  beauty  only  those 
should  be  numbered  to  whom  heretofore  the  world  has  given  the  name  of 
"  artist."     Why  should  the  fact  of  using  brush  or  pencil  pre-suppose  in  its 
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user  the  possesBioD  of  artistic  power  or  appreciation  ?  The  world  does  move 
and  people  are  beginDing  to  understand  that  after  all  it  matters  little  what 
tools  are  used,  if  into  the  finished  work  is  breathed  the  breath  of  artistic  life. 
Our  friend.  Dr.  Emerson,  seems  to  think  that  by  the  blending  of  art  and 
science  in  photography  each  is  thereby  weakened,  that  each  should  keep  to 
its  own  sphere.  Is  it  not  possible  to  study  science  in  this  connection  as  one 
does  the  steps  in  dancing,  very  important  to  follow  closely  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  a  second  nature,  so  that  one,  so  to  speak,  forgets  the 
letter  in  the  spirit?  Let  your  work  be  so  much  a  part  of  you  that  while  not 
conscious  of  moving  according  to  fixed  rules  you  are  nevertheless  largely 
guided  by  them. 

Travelers  abroad  can  purchase  the  poems  of  Scott,  Burns,  or  others,  illus- 
trated by  photographs  of  scenery  and  buildings,  but  few  and  far  between  are 
the  photographic  illustrations  designed  specially  to  bring  out  the  spirit  of  the 
poem  as  the  painter  or  etcher  designs  his  special  work.  The  photographer 
must  of  course  labor  within  limits,  but  I  believe  they  are  more  flexible  than 
generally  supposed.  While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  make  one's  model  fit 
the  picture,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  picture  fit  the  model.  In  other  words 
I  believe  that,  after  careful  choice  of  lines  to  be  illustrated,  the  intended 
picture  should  be  evolved  from  one's  brain  by  thinking  of  it,  brooding  over 
it,  dreaming  of  it,  until  all  is  ready  for  the  realization.  Take  plenty  of  time 
to  absorb  into  your  very  soul  the  thoughts  of  the  poem  before  you.  Then 
carefully  decide  on  the  accessories,  and,  if  practicable,  discard  those  which 
are  readily  recognized  as  being  in  ordinary  studio  use.  Have  real  curtains, 
chairs  of  wood  or  brass,  or  other  material  not  made  to  simulate  something 
else.  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  using  artificial  flowers  and  vines,  but 
sparingly.  If  the  operator  is  not  a  carpenter,  one  can  be  found  to  construct 
temporary  doors  and  windows.  They  are  better  than  the  painted  article,  and 
jyapier-macM  is  so  glaringly  a  false  deceiver.  If  the  deception  could  be  well 
done,  it  would  be  allowable,  but  the  average  rocks,  walls,  trees,  etc.,  are  only 
too  visibly  unrealities.  These  things  need  not  be  necessarily  expensive  if  the 
camerist  is  possessed  of  dramatic  taste  and  is  something  of  a  mechanic. 
The  professional  is  usually  assisted  during  an  exposure  by  some  one  to  focus 
while  he  is  posing  and  has  everything  ready  for  the  work,  while  the  amateur 
portraitist  has  to  be  almost  omnipresent,  so  that  he  works  under  much  greater 
difficulties  than  his  professional  brother,  and  if  he  did  not  really  deserve  the 
name  *' amateur,"  never  would  have  courage  and  patience  to  continue;  but 
the  camera  fever  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  is  incurable. 

It  should  be  the  exception  when  pictures  of  outdoor  scenes  are  taken  by 
in-door  light,  even  the  light  of  the  studio.  It  conveys  a  wrong  impression 
to  the  uneducated  eye  and,  in  •the  branch  of  photography  under  considera- 
tion, does  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  no  need  either  of  all  the  pictures 
being  made  in  the  studio.     We  are  constantly  seeing  in  such  magazines  as 
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Sun  and  Shade  cbarmiog  bits  of  landscape  that  would  admirably  stiit  certain 
poems.  But  wbere  interiors,  fancy  figures,  or  portraits  are  needed,  the 
studio  IB  the  best  place  wlierein  to  make  them.  No  bard  or  fast  rnle  can  be 
laid  down  on  tlie  mode  of  studying  out  or  realizing  illustrations.  To  a  great 
exteot  the  artistic  operator  must  be  a  law  unto  himself  or  herself,  but,  while 
working  within  limits,  I  believe  in  stretching  them  as  far  as  possible  and 
taking  advantage  of  everything  within  them.  If  the  model  when  found  does 
not  entirely  suit  the  character  desired,  it  is  often  well  to  slightly  vary  one's 
conception  of  it  and  gain  thereby,  it  may  be,  a  finer  effect  than  the  ooe 
intended.  There  should  be,  and  I  say  it  from  experience,  a  magnetic  rela- 
tion between  sitter  and  operator,  their  minds  should  work  together,  and  the 
words  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  picture  should  occupy  their  thoughts  for  the 
time  beiug  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  As  the  actor  or  opera  singer  best 
realizes  a  character  by  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  so  ought  the  ideal  sitter  to 
think  so  fully  of  the  part  to  be  represented  that  the  idea  never  occurs  to  him 
or  her  that  it  is  a  "  portrait "  which  is  being  taken.  "  You  are  only  a  part 
of  a  whole,"  I  say,  in  such  cases.  ^'  It  is  uot  you  any  more  than  the  chair  you 
sit  upon  that  is  being  photographed." 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  histrionic  ability  to  sit  for  an  ordinary 
iwrtrait,  but  infinitely  more  for  an  ideal  subject.  This  is  not  common,  but 
where  it  exists  the  caroerist  can  be  sure  of  extra  credit  which  should  be 
shared  with  tlie  sitter.  The  various  difficulties  incident  to  taking  small  heads 
or  figures  greatly  increase  when  it  comes  to  taking  large  ones  and,  justly,  the 
camerist  who  lakes  good  ones  is  proud  of  them.  Do  not  try  to  get  a  likeruis 
of  your  model,  the  point  is  to  have  the  picture  tell  a  story.  Make  it  do  that 
at  any  cost,  and  it  matters  nothing  at  all  if  the  face  is  not  shown  or  is 
utterly  unrecognizable.  Let  imagiuation  dominate  your  thoughts  and  your 
work  will  have  originality,  character,  not  be  like  that  of  any  one  else.  This 
means,  however,  putting  enough  labor  and  thought  on  one  picture  to  take  a 
dozen  ordinary  portraits.  '  The  artistic  camerist  should  also  bear  in  mind  by 
what  process  his  work  will  be  reproduced  and  keep  that  thought  ever  before 
him  from  the  instant  of  exposure  until  the  negative  is  developed.  Training 
in  some  branch  of  art  is  capital  preparation  for  illustrating,  and  every  pict- 
ure designed  is  an  education  for  the  next  one.  The  eye  becomes  more  and 
mure  accustomed  to  realizing  in  a  picture  certain  stanzas  or  lines,  and  new 
ones  will  be  constantly  suggested. 

There  is  one  point  more  that  I  never  have  heard  mentioned.  In  taking 
an  interior  for  illustration,  if  done  in  the  studio,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  a 
ceiling  over  the  sitter,  ao  that  the  effect  of  a  room  can  be  better  preserved 
and  the  light  come  as  it  naturally  would  do,  from  the  side.  It  is  a  good 
plan  also  where  an  outdoor  scene  is  desired,  tb  arrange  either  by  means  of  a 
mirror  or  water  in  a  tank  to  simulate  a  stream  or  lake  and  prevent  reOections 
from  the  roof  by  stretching  painted  canvas  over  it. 
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Such  competitions  as  those  of  the  National  Photographic  Association  of 
America  are  and  should  be  a  great  stimulus  to  artistic  ambition,  but  I  think 
it  unfortunate  that  the  smallest  required  size  for  the  grand  prize  pictures  is 
larger  than  any  generally  used  by  amateurs,  as  it  doubtless  prevents  many  of 
them  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  such  competition.  Every  inch  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  plate  necessitates  so  many  changes  in  one's  outfit,  from  lens 
to  developer,  that  a  heavy  majority  of  the  amateurs  are,  per  force,  ruled  out. 
This  subject  of  illustrating  poems  is  destined  to  bring  about  some  striking 
changes  in  the  vrorld  of  art,  and  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable" 
will  gradually  seem  to  the  ambitious  amateur  all  other  branches  of  camera 
work.  It  is  inconceivably  fascinating  and  one's  brain  becomes  bewildered 
at  what  seems  to  be  its  destiny.  The  various  new  and  beautiful  reproducing 
processes  constantly  claiming  attention  seem  created  for  this  very  purpose. 
The  camera  has  a  wonderful  feature  before  it  and  you  will  need  all  the 
inspiration  you  can  possibly  gain  in  entering  a  field  of  work  filled  with  so 
many  opportunities,  but  which  others  claim  to  have  owned  long   before  you. 

Remember  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  these  words  from  Longfellow's 
"'Kavanagh" :  "'We  judge  ourselves  b}'  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing, 
while  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done." 
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Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Lenses. — Mr.  J.  K.  TuUoch  recently  read  a 
paper  on  the  ''  Selection  of  Lenses,**  before  the  members  of  the  Dundee 
Photographic  Association,  which  contains  so  much  sound  advice  that  we  give 
a  rhum4  of  its  contents  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Four  classes  of 
photographic  work  are  most  affected  by  the  amateur,  viz. :  Landscape,  pure 
and  simple ;  architecture,  including  interiors ;  instantaneous  work,  and  por- 
traiture. Since  there  is  no  lens  which  will  give  the  very  best  results  in  all 
these  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  "battery**  of  several  lenses,  if  one 
wishes  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies.  The  usual  make  up  of  such  a 
'*  battery,**  when  expense  is  not  considered,  is  a  single  or  rapid  rectilinear 
for  landscapes,  a  wide  angle  for  architecture  and  interiors,  and  a  quick  work- 
ing doublet  for  portraits  and  instantaneous  work.  The  expense  of  such  a 
'*  battery**  is  prohibitive  for  many  amateurs,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Tulloch, 
it  is  entirely  unnecessary.  He  recommends  for  a  half-plate  box  a  wide-angle 
rectilinear  of  about  four  and  one-half  inch  focus.     This  makes  a  good  lens 
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for  interiors  and  architecture  in  confined  quarters.  The  component  parte  of 
the  combiDatioD  will  probably  have  focal  leogtha  of  about  eight  and  ten 
inches.  By  using  either  one  of  the  combinatioDS  as  a  single  lens,  we  have 
two  good  laodscape  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  tliuB  giving  us  practi- 
cally three  lenses.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  lens  is  its  comparative 
slowness,  but  this  is  more  theoretical  than  real,  since  with  our  modern  rapid 
plates  any  good  wide-angle,  or  either  of  its  parts,  is  quiclt  enough  for  shut- 
ter work  and  portraits,  but  in  order  to  remove  this  objection  to  his  system, 
Mr.  Tulloch  advises  the  addition  of  a  good  plano-convex  lens,  which  he 
claims  is  fully  as  rapid  as  two-thirds  of  the  best  rapid  rectilinears.  The  usual 
form  of  the  single  lens  is  the  meniscus,  which  gives  a  flatter  Beld  than  the 
plano-convex,  but  which  is  not  so  rapid  as  the  latter,  which  works  with  a 
larger  o[>ening,  but  with  a  slight  falling  off  of  definition  at  the  edges.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tulloch  recommends  a  wide-angle  rectilinear  with  a 
focus  of  about  two-thirds  the  long  diamctei'  of  the  plate,  and  a  simple  achro- 
matic plano-convex  with  a  focus  about  one  and  one-half  the  long  diameter  of 
the  plate.  The  wide-angle  will  give  three  different  foci,  and  the  plano-con- 
vex a  fourth  focus  for  landscape,  and  at  the  same  time  an  efficient  instrument 
for  the  quickest  instantaneous  work  and  portraiture.  The  cost  of  such  a 
"  battery  "  would  not  be  excessive,  and  Mr.  TuUoch's  recommendations  seem 
to  be  well  founded.  For  several  years  we  made  use  of  such  a  "  battery," 
with  the  exception  of  the  plano-convex,  for  which  we  substituted  a  long 
focus  meniscus,  and  we  rarely  failed  to  obtain  the  picture  we  wanted  for 
lack  of  a  suitable  lens.  The  plauo-convex  lens  we  have  never  tried,  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  optical  reasons  against  its  use  for  the  purp<»es 
mentioned. 

A  French  "fnion  of  Amateur  Photographers." — Three  French  journals, 
Paris  InatarUani,  U Amateur  Pholographe,  and  the  Bulletin  des  SociiUs  Pito- 
tograpkiques  de  France,  have  taken  in  hand  the  formation  of  a  general  union 
of  amateur  photographers,  both  French  and  foreign,  for  the  better  promotion 
of  the  practice  of  photography.  We  have  mentioned  the  advisability  of 
such  an  organization  of  American  amateurs  on  several  occasions,  but  with- 
out arousing  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the  project.  Now  that  one  of  our 
prominent  amateurs  has  interested  himself  in  the  matter,  we  hope  to  see 
something  definite  result.  As  a  possible  help  in  this  direction,  we  add  a  few 
extracts  from  the  constitution  of  the  French  "  Union,"  taken  from  the  Bulle- 
tin des  SodiUa  Photographiques  : 

Abt.  i.  Any  nmatear,  French  or  foreign,  shall  be  ellKihIe  to  membership,  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  toTToal  request  for  membership,  endorsed  b^  a  member  and  signed  by  the  coaocil. 

AaT.  5.  The  object  of  the  Union  is  the  stud;  and  development  of  photography  In  Its 
Domeroua  applications  in  art,  science,  and  commerce. 

For  this  purpose  the  Union  will  hold  occasional  ■  meetings  and  public  exhibi- 
tions in  the  principal  cities ;  establish  photographic  clubs  in  towns  where 
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there  are  a  sufBcient  number  of  amateurs ;  secure  for  its  members  the  use  of 
dark-rooms  and  sky-lights  ;  organize  outings,  hold  lantern  exhibitions,  etc. : 
answer  questions  on  photographic  matters ;  establish  a  special  department 
for  the  exchange  of  prints  between  members  of  the  Union  at  home  and 
abroad : 

Abt.  10.  Tlie  direction  ftnil  administration  of  tlie  anocUtlon  BhatI  rwt  with  a  coancil  of 
twelve,  elected  by  the  membera.  They  ahsll  hold  office  (or  three  yean,  Md  one-third  of  ihe 
council  shall  retire  from  ofBce  each  year. 

Abt.  II.  The  council  Hliall  elect  annually  from  its  memben  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  hare  such  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  them. 

Abt.  14.    The  manaKemeat  of  the  assoolntion  shall  rest  with  the  council. 

Abt.  16.     A  Kenerat  assembly  or  couventiou  ghall  be  held  annnally. 

Abt.  is.  The  Union  shall  publish  all  proceedings,  communication!,  etc.,  in  the  official 
organs, 

Abt.  20.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  three  Iranos  lor  members  of  photoftrapliio  clubs,  and 
five  francs  lor  unattached  amatenrs. 

Abt.  23.  Tbe  Dnion  oilers  its  meiDbera  the  lollowint;  advantaKeit:  Free  inrticipatlon 
in  all  meetings  and  enhibitions;  publication  of  prints  approved  by  a  spocial  jury,  and  o( 
all  those  awarded  first  prizes  at  exhibitions;  free  advice,  in  person  or  bj  letter,  on  all  photo- 
l^raphio  and  related  subjects;   advice  concerning  the  purchase  of  outfits  and  accessories. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  ample  loom  in  America  for  an  organization  on 
these  lines,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  the  eause. 

RoanignoVa  Mixed  Hydro  and  Eiko  Developer  for  Short  Exposures. — 

BoilinK  water 10  parts. 

Sulphite  of  soda 1  part. 

Bikonofcen 0.15  parts. 

Hydroqiiinone 0.05  part«. 

Developer. — Add  TB  grains  ol  carbonate  ol  soda  to  4  ounces  of  the  above. 

Steitjlitz'  Platininw.  Toning  Bath. — 

Chloro-plalinile  of  potash 30  grains. 

Oxalate  of  potash, 480  grains. 

Phosphate  ol  potash 240  grains. 

Distilled  water 10  ounces. 

Mailing  Lantern  Slides. — A  reliable  uuiversal  form  for  eutting  out  open- 
ings of  various  sizes  and  shapes  in  slide  mats  is  still  a  desideratum,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  are  one  or  two  mat-trimmers  in  the  market. 
Without  wishing  to  reflect  upon  their  usefulness,  we  may  express  the  wish 
that  some  ingenious  amateur  would  give  us  some  better  way.  A  fairly  satis- 
factory method  is  to  keep  a  stock  of  strips  of  tiiiu  black  paper  of  various 
widths,  and  to  gum  these  to  the  face  of  the  slide  as  the  subject  may  require, 
care  being  taken  to  make  perfectly  square  corners.  Another  method,  which 
does  away  with  the  square  corners,  objectionable  to  many,  is  to  cnt  a  piece  of 
thin  hard  card-board  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  opening  and  bend  it  over 
squarely  across  the  middle.  The  mat  paper  is  cut  to  size,  folded  across 
the  middle  and  placed  between  the  two  halves  of  the  doubled  card-board, 
which  acts  as  a  clamp.     The  opening  is  easily  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  sharp 
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scissors.     Cards  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  are  easily  made,  or  thin  sheet 
brass  may  be  used. 

Development  of  Wet  Plates. — As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  led  by  Dr. 
Borden's  article,  published  in  our  last  issue,  to  take  up  the  wet  plate  process 
for  slide  making,  we  wish  to  warn  them  against  pouring  the  developer  on  the 
plate  too  forcibly.  The  result  of  such  treatment  will  be  the  washing  away 
of  the  silver  from  the  portion  upon  which  the  solution  falls  with  greatest 
force,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  density.  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott  gives  in  the 
Beacon  for  June  the  following  directions  for  development :  "In  proceeding 
to  develop,  pour  sufficient  of  the  solution  into  a  small  tumbler  and  take  the 
plate  between  the  thumb  and  fii'st  finger,  as  when  coating  it  with  collodion, 
but  lowering  the  left  and  right  off  corners  slightly.  Then  in  a  gentle  stream, 
passing  the  cup  from  left  to  right  along  the  upper  or  near  edge,  pour  suffi- 
cient of  the  solution  to  fully  cover  the  plate,  but  not  more,  and  as  it  reaches 
the  lower  or  off  side,  bring  the  plate  sharply  to  the  level,  or  a  little  beyond 
it,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  solution  running  off." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  care  to  make  the  collodion,  we  may 
say  that  we  have  lately  made  quite  a  large  number  of  remarkably  good  slides 
with  Anthony's  negative  collodion,  which  is  still  an  article  of  trade  and  may 
be  obtained  of  most  dealers.  For  copying,  nothing  can  surpass  the  wet 
plate  in  quality  and  cheapness,  and  we  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  make  a 
trial  of  it. 

Pictures  Received, — Mr.  L.  Allison  and  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Sinclair  have  favored 
us  with  examples  of  careful  camera  work,  consisting  of  views  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Sinclair  is  an  adept  at  winter  scenes,  and  Mr. 
Allison  has  caught  and  rendered  well  many  picturesque  bits  of  natural 
scenery. 

Impervious  Card-hoard. — Mr.  Friese  Greene  has  recently  taken  out  an 
English  patent  for  a  new  process  for  making  card-board  impervious  to  the 
various  solutions  used  in  photography.  According  to  the  specifications  as 
published  in  the  British  Journal  the  cards  are  first  treated  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  of  water,  in  order  to  destroy 
all  surface  organic  matter.  After  washing  in  clean  water  to  remove  the  acid, 
the  cards  are  made  impervious  by  coating  with  a  mixture  composed  of  tur- 
pentine, oxide  of  zinc  and  gold  size,  which  is  made  by  pouring  three  weighed 
parts  of  turpentine  over  one  weighed  part  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  adding 
gradually  and  with  constant  stirring,  one  part  by  weight  of  gold  size.  The 
coating  may  be  done  with  a  brush,  and  the  cards  when  dry  will  be  impervious 
to  photographic  chemicals,  and  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such 
as  a  basis  for  sensitive  films  for  positives,  the  collotype  process,  etc.  When 
the  cards  are  of  specially  good  quality,  free  from  chemical  impurities,  the 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bolas,  our  EDglish  correspondent,  sends  us  a  list  of 
papers  involving  original  research  published  by  him  in  various  scientific 
journals,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  other  works  partaking  more  of  the  nature 
of  compilations.  The  titles  of  the  subjects  show  Mr.  Bolas  to  be  an  investi- 
gator of  many  difficult  chemical  problems.  He  has  a  completely  appointed 
laboratory  at  No.  8,  Grove  Terrace,  Chiswick,  London,  and  our  readers  may 
expect  notes  on  the  results  of  his  photographic  investigations  which  will  be 
of  great  value. 

A  Correction. — In  our  announcement  of  the  Selma  Camera  Club  last 
month  the  names  of  the  officers  were  incorrectly  given.  Mr.  Watkins 
Vaughan  is  President  and  Mr.  S.  Orlando  Trippe,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

A  Promisivg  Photographic  Field, — Amateurs  are  constantly  seeking  new 
fields  where  they  may  steal  a  march  upon  their  fellow-amateura,  and  this 
they  can  do  only  by  avoiding  the  beaten  track  where  so  many  have  been 
before.  Few  places  so  easy  of  access  afford  so  much  picturesque  material  as 
Eagles*  Mere,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies.  A  charm- 
ing mountain  tarn,  surrounded  by  green  and  wooded  shores,  dotted  with 
boats  and  reflecting  the  mountain  peaks,  fed  by  rippling  streams  which 
abound  in  cascades ;  animated  groups  of  tennis  players,  all  combine  to  tempt 
the  camerist  to  do  his  best  to  catch  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  scene.  One 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  is  an  ardent  camerist,  and  has  had  a  dark- 
room built  for  the  convenience  of  the  guild. 

The  Convention  at  Washington, — The  Photographers*  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, August  12th  to  1 5th  inclusive.  The  grand  prize  is  offered  for  the 
best  print  from  a  negative  suggested  by  Tennyson*s  ''Enoch  Arden.*'  During 
the  convention  week  the  memorial  to  Daguerre  will  be  unveiled. 

Vienna  Photographic  Salon. — The  Amateur  Photographic  Club  of  Vienna 
announces  an  exhibition  under  the  above  title,  to  be  held  in  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry,  in  April,  1891.  The  leading  idea 
seems  to  be  to  collect  the  best  works  of  the  best  photographers  from  all 
countries.  A  jury  of  competent  artists  and  photographers  will  decide  upon 
the  admission  of  the  pictures.  It  is  probable  that  all  awards  and  charges  for 
wall  space  and  carriage  will  be  done  awa}*  with.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  the  managers  of  the  "Joint  Ex- 
hibition" might  well  consider.  If  we  had  in  America  a  dignified  "Photo- 
graphic Salon  **  with  a  competent  jury,  in  which  the  only  prizes  should  be 
the  distinction  of  being  admitted  to  the  walls  of  the  "Salon,**  we  believe 
that  our  art  would  be  greatly  advanced.  "Art  for  art*s  sake'*  should  be 
the  inspiring  word  for  every  camera  lover. 

A  New  Eastman  Factory. — We  learn  that  the  Eastman  Company  are  con- 
templating  the  immediate  erection  of  a  factory  in  Rochester  which  will  em- 
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ploy  one  thousand  hands.     This  reads  like  a  romance,  but  the  demand  for 
Kodaks  and  the  new  film  must  be  something  enormous. 

HaTid  Cameras. — Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  made  hand  cameras 
from  their  own  designs,  or  have  ideas  concerning  them.  These  we  would  be 
pleased  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  if  descriptions  and  working 
drawings  are  sent  to  us.  In  our  August  number  we  hope  to  publish  a 
description  of  a  cheap  and  easily  made  magazine  camera,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  who  are  about  to  invest  in  a  box  of  this  class. 

The  members  of  the  Providence  Camera  Club  have  had  a  singular  experi- 
ence with  eikonogen.  Stock  solutions  stored  in  glass-stoppered  bottles  in 
the  lockers  of  the  dark-room  deteriorate  badly  within  twenty-four  hours, 
while  the  same  solutions  retain  their  good  qualities  for  weeks  in  the  private 
dark-rooms  of  the  members.  This  opens  up  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  that  we  would  like  to  have  satisfactorily  answered.  It  may  be  that  the 
large  number  of  different  chemicals  kept  in  the  club  lockers  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  trouble,  or  there  may  be  some  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions 
present,  or,  as  Mr.  Davison  suggests,  the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  dissolving  key  of  the  stereopticon  is  kept  in  the  lockera.  Any 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  dissolving  keys  knows  that  there 
always  hangs  about  them  a  strong  odor  of  gas,  the  presence  of  which  may 
have  caused  the  mischief.  Eikonogen  has  as  many  moods  as  the  fair 
sex  is  credited  with,  only  in  the  case  of  eikonogen  they  are  not  always 
charming. 

Photography  in  Natural  Colors. — Ij€  Moniteur  states  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Syndicate,  M.  E.  Vallot  exhibited  a  good  pho- 
tograph in  natural  colors,  printed  from  a  colored  picture  on  glass.  The 
method  is  thus  described :  Thick  photographic  paper  is  floated  for  three 
minutes  upon 

Water, 100  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 20  parts. 

and  dried  quickly.  Sensitizing  is  done  by  floating  the  dried  sheet  for  five 
minutes  on 

Water,     .    .    * 100  parts. 

Nitrate  of  silver, 10  parts. 

It  is  then  well  drained  and  washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water.  In 
order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  nitrate,  the  paper  is  now  placed  for 
five  minutes  in 

Water, 100  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium, 20  parts. 

and  washed  for  a  few  moments.  The  next  step  is  to  form  the  violet  modifi- 
cation of  chloride  of  silver.     This  is  accomplished  by  exposing  the  paper  to 
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the  action  of  light  in  a  bath  coataining  500  parte  of  water  and  20  parts  of 
the  following  bath : 

Distilled  water, IW  puto. 

Protochloiidn  of  ttn 3  piuto. 

Balphuric  ftcid 10  drops. 

The  paper  is  exposed  until  it  assumes  a  <leep  violet  color ;  it  is  then  washed 
for  five  minutes  and  dried.  After  dicing  it  is  washed  for  five  miDiites  in  a 
solution  eontaining  equal  parts  of  the  following : 

A— W»«ir 100  parte. 

Bichromate  of  potesh G  parte. 

B— Saturated  solatJon  ot  mlphate  at  copper. 
When  dry,  the  paper  is  ready  for  exposing.  The  exposure  to  full  aanligbt 
under  a  colored  painting  on  glass  is  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  colors  are  plainly  visible  aftei'  the  exposure,  but  have  a  fc^ged  appear- 
ance. The  print  is  cleared  and  the  colors  made  more  brilliant  by  treatmcEt 
with 

Water 100  partB. 

Sulphuric  oold, 30  parts. 

The  prints  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  bath,  which  at  first  improves  the 
colors,  hut  afterward  destroys  tbeni.  After  a  thorough  washing,  the  prints 
are  given  a  coating  of  albumen  or  gelatine  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colors.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  use  of  hypo  or  the  permanency  of  the 
prints,  and  we  give  the  process  for  what  it  may  be  worth  until  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
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Acid,  Phosphokic— Hi  P  0,^98 — Prepared  either  by  burning  phos- 
phorus in  a  current  of  dry  air  or  by  decomposition  of  an  acid  phos- 
phate. Exists  as  a  hydrate,  or  hydrate  called  glacial,  produced  by 
the  addition  of  water.  Has  been  lately  highly  recommended  as  an 
addition  to  the  pyro  developer,  as  producing  very  clear,  crisp  nega- 
tives, and  giving  good  graduations  of  tints. 

Acid,  Pvrogallic — CiHiOi-=i;6 — Strictly  not  an  acid.  Pyrogallol 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  gallic  acid.  In  large  quanti- 
ties by  heating  a  dried  aqueous  solution  of  nutgalls  in  an  iron  pot 
covered  by  a  paper  cap  ;  it  there  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  cap 
in  long  flattened  prisms.  Soluble  in  water  (i-z),  in  alcohol  (9-10)  ; 
soluble  also.in  ether  and  glycerine.  Dissolves  in  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  forming  a  solution  which  quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air 
and  turns  blaclc.  It  quickly  reduces  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  from 
their  salts,  and  thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the 
developer.  As  it  rapidly  oxidizes  and  is  difficult  to  preserve  in 
solution,  many  substances  have  been  recommended  as  preservatives 
— mixtures  of  glycerine  and  water,  formic  acid,  metabisulphite  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  citric  acid,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  some  of 
the  mineral  acids.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  silver  printer,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  excluded  from  it  when  either  silvering  the  paper, 
printing,  or  toning  is  done. 

Acid,  Salicylic — HCt  H»  O.  —  138 — Pound  in  the  free  state  in  the 
flower  of  the  meadow  sweet,  and  as  a  methylic  ether  in  the  oil  of 
wintergreen,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with 
potash.  Obtained  commercially  by  heating  carbolic  acid  with 
caustic  soda  and  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  mixture.  Solu- 
ble in  cold  water  (i  to  700),  boiling  water  (1  to  9),  alcohol  (i  to  4) 
The  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  by  weight  of  either  borax  or 
acetate  of  potash  greatly  increases  its  solubility  in  water.  It  is 
recommended  to  give  increased  sensitiveness  to  dry  plates,  addition 
to  hydrochinon  developer  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mould,  and 
in  combination  with  soda  as  a  preservative  for  mountants. 

Acid,  Sulphuric — H»  S  Oi  ^  98 — Oil  of  vitriol.  Prepared  by  burning 
iron  pyrites,  poor  copper  ore  or  zinc  blende,  and  oxidizing,  forming 
a  definite  combination  of  40  parts  of  sulphuric  oxide  and  9  parts 
of  water.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*85, 
intensely  acid  taste  and  reaction,  rapidly  charring  organic  matter. 
When  taken  internally,  undiluted,  very  poisonous  ;  antidote  the 
same  as  for  nitric  acid.  It  has  a  most  energetic  attraction  for 
water,  withdrawing  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air,  hence  a  verj'  good 
drying  agent.     When  diluted  with  water,  great  heat  is  evolved;  so 
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the  mixture  should  be  made  with  caution.  Acting  with  avidity 
upon  the  metallic  oxides,  it  readily  converts  them  into  sulphates— a 
very  important  class  of  salts,  most  of  them  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
in  alcohol. 

Acid,  Sulphurous — Ha  S  O.  =  82 — Prepared  either  by  heating  sulphu- 
ric acid  with  metallic  mercury  or  copper  clippings,  or  by  heating 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  sulphur;  by  these  means  a  very 
regular  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  is  obtained.  It  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  the  peculiar  suffocating  odor  of  burning  sulphur.  It 
quickly  extinguishes  flame  and  is  irrespirable.  Cold  water  dissolves 
more  than  thirty  times  its  volume  of  sulphurous  oxide,  forming 
sulphurous  acid  or  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  which^may  be  kept  so 
long  as  air  is  excluded.  The  access  of  oxygen  gradually  converts 
it  into  sulphuric  acid.  It -is  much  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching 
woolen  goods,  straw  plait,  etc.  The  sulphites  are  easily  formed  by 
direct  combination.  Sulphites  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 
while  the  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium  and  calcium  are  insoluble 
in  water — sp.  gr.  1*040.  It  is  recommended  as  a  preservative  of 
pyro,  and  has  been  prominently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach  as  one  of  the  important  ingredients  of  his  developer. 

Acid,  Tannic — Tannin — These  substances  constitute  the  astringent 
principles  of  plants,  and  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Most  of  them  are  glucosides  of  gallic  acid  Gallo-tannic 
acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  when  quite  pure,  not  a  glucoside,  but 
consists  of  digallic  acid  or  tannin — Cm  Hi©  Oq.  It  occurs  in  large 
quantities  in  nutgalls,  especially  in  the  Chinese  variety,  also  in 
sumac,  rhus  coriana,  in  tea,  etc.,  and  is  most  readily  prepared  by 
exhausting  finely  powdered  nutgalls  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  in  a  percolator.  The  liquid  which  collects  in  the  receiver 
consists  of  two  distinct  strata.  The  lower,  which  is  almost  colorless, 
is  a  very  strong  solution  of  almost  pure  tannic  acid.  Tannic  acid 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  (10  to  8),  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 
Is  used  in  many  of  the  photographic  processes,  more  so  formerly 
than  now. 

Acid,  Tartaric — C4  He  0«  =  1 50 — There  are  four  bi-basic  acids  included 
in  the  above  formula,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  certain 
physical  properties.  The  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  which  is  the  acid  of 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine  apples,  and  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  state  of  an  acid  potassium  salt.  Calcium  tartrate  is 
also  occasionally  met  with.  The  acid  of  commerce  is  wholly  pre- 
pared from  tartar  and  argol,  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate, 
deposited  from  grape  juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  by  precipita- 
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tion  by  chalk  and  subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus 
forming  a  sulphate  of  calcium,  which  liberates  the  tartaric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  transparent  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
inodorous.  It  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  both  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  has  a  pure  acid 
taste  and  reddens  litmus  strongly.  In  photography  it  is  used 
instead  of  citric  acid  in  the  developer,  and  as  a  preservative  for 
sensitized  paper. 

Actinic — Applies  to  those  portions  of  ihe  sun  rays  by  which  chemical 
changes  are  effected,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are 
heat  and  light  visual.  The  actinic  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  ultra-violet,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  and  green,  and 
not  in  the  yellow,  which  appears  to  our  eyes  to  be  the  most 
powerful.  Some  claim  that  this  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  as  it 
depends  solely  upon  the  substance  exposed  as  to  which  rays  are 
actinic  or  non-actinic.  But  it  appears  as  if  there  are  vibrations  of  a 
certain  velocity  which  could  commence  an  action,  and  that  there  are 
others  which  are  devoid  of  the  property  of  commencing,  but  can 
continue  and  complete  an  action  once  set  up.  See  Becquerel's  and 
Mosei's  experiments.     Actinic  focus  of  lens — refer  to  focus. 

Actino-Hydrometer — An  instrument  generally  used  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  silver  solution.  Although  it  is  strictly  correct  in  the  testing 
of  pure  silver  solution,  it  is  unreliable  when  these  solutions  have 
been  in  use  some  time,  for  the  older  the  bath,  the  more  impure  the 
solution,  and  hence  the  errors.  Dr.  Vogel's  silver  tester  or  W.  H. 
Giles*  volumetric  silver  test  obviates  these  difficulties  effectually. 

Actinometer — Any  instrument  by  which  the  chemical,  non- visual  rays 
of  the  sun  can  be  measured.  Usually  it  consists  of  sensitive  paper 
which  can  be  exposed  to  the  light  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and 
the  time  which  it  takes  to  darken  to  a  standard  tint  will  be  found  to 
bear  a  distinct  relation  to  the  necessary  exposure  for  a  sensitive 
film,  whether  upon  glass  or  paper.  Allowance,  of  course,  to  be 
made  for  the  presence  of  any  object  of  importance  near  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  The  sensitive  paper  used  should  be  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  sensitive  film  of  the  plate  to  be 
exposed.  One  form  of  an  actinometer  is  easily  made  by  soaking  a 
strip  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  drying  it  in  the  dark,  and  when  dry  rolling  it  and  con- 
fining in  a  light-tight  box.  A  modern  pill  box,  with  a  slot  cut  in 
the  side  to  draw  the  paper  slip  through,  does  very  well  to  permit 
its  exposure  to  light  and  comparison  with  a  standard  tint.  The 
latter  to  be  obtained  by  exposing  a  plate  or  a   subject,  the  proper 
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exposure  of  which  is  known,  and  at  the  same  time  exposing  the 
sensitometer  and  noting  the  time  of  the  darkening;  of  the  paper  to 
a  certain  tint.  Should  the  correct  exposure  be  three  seconds,  and 
it  takes  thirty  seconds  to  darken  the  paper,  therefore  divide  the 
actinomcter  time  by  lo,  and  you  will  have  about  the  correct  exposure 
with  a  certain  slip  and  class  of  pictures.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cobham  lias 
published  a  certain  set  of  rules  for  this  kind  of  actinometer  which 
are  very  ingenious,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  complicated  for  the 
ordinary  amateur,  as  they  necessitate,  if  several  lenses  are  used, 
much  measuring  of  the  lenses  and  the  sensitiveness  of  each  band  of 
plate  to  find  a  constant  for  that  special  band.  As  each  emulsion 
differs,  to  be  absolutely  correct,  it,  of  course,  should  be  tested.  There 
is  another  form  of  actinometer,  which  is  as  follows :  A  strip  of 
paper,  tracing  thin,  is  divided  into  ten  spaces,  and  number  or  letter 
each  space— so  : 

l'l'l3l4lslM7|8|9nn 
Write  the  figures  or  letters  with  good  black  ink,  and  then  cut  other 
strips  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  the  same  width.  Place  the  num- 
bered piece  of  tracing  paper  upon  a  strip  of  clear  glass  slightly 
wider  and  longer,  then  place  thicknesses  of  tracing  paper  over  these 
numbered  strips,  so  that  2  will  have  i,  3  will  have  3,  4  will  have  3, 
and  so  on.  When  the  necessary  number  of  strips  are  in  place, 
another  strip  of  glass  is  placed  upon  them  and  the  two  bound 
together  with  a  paper  edge.  The  sensitive  paper  can  be  exposed 
under  this  and  the  time  noted.  This  form  is  far  from  being  accu- 
rate, for  a  great  deal  of  light  is  absorbed  by  passing  through  each 
layer.  If  one  layer  of  paper  will  absorb^,  so  that  only  ^passes 
through,  two  layers  allow  the  passage  of  only  ^,  three  layers  yjj, 
and  so  on.  The  above  figures  then  would  represent  the  actinic 
effect  of  the  light  under  the  different  layers,  and  by  no  means  by 
that  represented  by  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  as  might  at  first 
appear ;  and  the  higher  the  figures,  the  greater  the  difference. 
Aerial  Perspective — A  term  used  strictly  to  designate  the  changes 
made  in  the  appearance  of  objects  by  the  interposition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. For,  should  the  atmosphere  be  deprived  of  its  means  of 
refraction  by  means  of  its  clearness,  a  false  representation  is  pro- 
duced, the  effect  of  which  is  that  objects  appear  much  nearer  than 
they  are  in  reality.  This  effect  may  be  produced  also  either  by  too 
short  a  focus  lens,  too  small  a  diaphragm,  or  a  very  wide  angle  one. 
In  the  latter  case  the  whole  scene  seems  to  be  produced  upon  a 
concave  surface,  the  sides  stretched  and  pulled,  and  the  distance 
brought  almost  on  a  line  with  the  foreground.     Also  to  denote  the 
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idea  of  distance  in  a  landscape  or  photograph  the  more  remote  the 
object,  the  lens,  like  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  is  affected  by 
the  visual  rays,  and  hence  this  idea.  To  obtain  this  feature,  which 
gives  so  much  beauty  to  the  photograph,  long  focus  lenses  or  as 
large  a  diaphragm  as  possible  should  be  used. 

Air — A  disturber — It  is  one  of  the  worst  disturbers  of  the  peace  that 
there  is.  It  not  only  deteriorates  the  solutions,  decomposes  and  dis- 
colors them,  but  it  saps  their  very  strength.  Hence  it  is  quite 
necessary,  if  not  imperative,  to  protect  them  against  its  influences. 

Agent — An  active  power  or  cause.  That  which  has  the  power  to  pro- 
duce an  effect.  For  instance,  light  is  the  agent  which  impresses 
the  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  and  the  developer  the  agent 
that  reveals  that  image  to  our  sight. 

Alabastrine  Process — A  process  resorted  to  in  the  days  of  the  old  wet 
plates  to  improve  the  color  of  glass  positives.  It  may  be  applied 
to  gelatine  plates  in  the  following  way  :  Entire  freedom  from  hypo 
and  stains  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  negative  is  soaked  in  clear 
water  till  thoroughly  moist,  and  then  placed  in  the  following  solu- 
tion :  Perchloride  of  mercury,  grains  40,  dissolved  in  drachm  i  of 
C.  P.  hydrochloric  acid ;  chloride  of  sodium,  grains  20  ;  sulphate  of 
iron,  grains  20  ;  distilled  water,  oz.  2.  Allow  it  to  remain  in  this 
solution  until  completely  bleached  ;  wash,  dry  and  varnish  mat 
black  varnish  or  back  it  with  black  velvet. 

Albertype — A  photographic  process  named  after  M.Albert,  of  Munich. 
A  thick  glass  is  first  covered  on  its  polished  side  by  a  solution  of 
gelatine  bichromate  of  ammonium  and  albumen,  previously  heated. 
The  glass  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  first  slight  coating  is  exposed 
to  light  to  render  it  insoluble  to  water ;  when  dry,  another  coating 
is  g^ven,  consisting  of  gelatine  isinglass,  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
a  mixture  of  resinous  matters  (benzoin-tolu.)  in  alcohol.  When 
dry,  the  plate  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame  under  the 
negative  to  be  reproduced.  After  sufficient  exposure,  the  plate  is 
plunged  into  tepid  water,  which  dissolves  the  soluble  part  not 
affected  by  light  and  leaves  slightly  in  relief  the  part  where  the 
light  has  acted.  Dried  and  rubbed  with  an  oiled  flannel,  it  is  ready 
for  inking,  etc. 

Album — Lat.  albus,  "white" — Originally  a  white  tablet  or  register  on 
which  anything  was  inscribed.  A  blank  book  especially  prepared 
for  the  insertion  or  attaching  of  photographs. 

Albumen  A  very  complex  substance  existing  in  many  modifications 
in  both  animals  and  plants.  The  albumen  in  the  white  of  an  egg 
containing  about  12  per  cent,  can  be  taken  as  the  type.    Its  formula 
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may  be  written  Ct>  Hm  Ois  Naa  S  P  as  a  general  idea  of  its  chemical 
composition.  The  blackening  of  a  silver  egg  spoon  proves  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  forming  a  sulphide,  also  traces  of  sodium, 
chlorine  and  calcium  phosphate  are  to  be  found  in  this  compound. 
The  sulphur  contained  in  the  albumen  may  be  one  of  the  possible 
causes  of  the  almost  universal  fading  of  prints  on  albumenized 
paper.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  photography  to  give  a  brilliant 
surface  to  the  paper  upon  which  photographic  prints  are  made. 
Fox  Talbot  was  the  first  to  use  it  for  this  purpose,  about  1852. 
Albumen  was  the  first  substance  used  to  form  a  film  in  which  the 
sensitive  salts  of  silver  could  be  spread  out  upon  glass.  Niepce  De 
St.  Victor,  about  1847,  invented  this  process  by  employing  albu- 
men.    It  is  still  used  in  ordinary  transparencies,  etc. 

Albumenized  Glass — Glass,  after  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  a 
strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  washed,  and,  while  still  wet, 
flowed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  albumen.  When  dry,  freed 
from  dust,  etc.,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  collodion  film.  Wet  plate 
process,  etc. 

Albumenized  Paper — ^aper  prepared  by  coating  it  with  albumen  and 
salt.  Such  has  become  the  demand  for  this  paper  that  it  is  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities,  and  it  can  be  procured  from  the  dealers 
at  a  less  cost  than  the  average  amateur  or  professional  can  prepare 
it.  Briefly,  it  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  :  Use  fresh  eggs  ; 
each  egg  to  be  cracked  and  emptied  into  a  separate  cup,  carefully 
withholding  the  yolk  in  the  shell  to  prevent  its  breaking  and  mixing 
with  the  albumen  or  white.  Each  egg  of  ordinary  size  yields  about 
7  drachms  of  albumen.  To  7  ounces  of  albumen  add  60  grains 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  90  minims  of  alcohol,  and  14  drachms  of 
distilled  water,  in  the  following  manner  :  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the 
alcohol  and  water,  and  then  add  the  albumen  and  beat  with  a  whisk 
or  egg  beater  for  fifteen  minutes,  allow  it  to  settle  and  filter  through 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  which  should  have  been  previously  well 
washed  with  distilled  water.  The  amount  passing  through  the  filter 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  quire  of  paper.  The  paper  should  be  good 
starch-sized  paper.  Pour  the  albumen  carefully  into  a  large  flat 
dish,  and  taking  the  paper  with  the  two  hands  by  the  opposite  cor- 
ners and  drawing  the  hands  together  will  make  it  to  bow  out  in  the 
middle,  which  place  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen,  and,  by  gradu- 
ally lowering  the  ends,  the  whole  will  rest  on  the  albumen.  In  a  few 
seconds  bubbles  will  appear  and  make  themselves  known  by  nume- 
rous puckers  in  the  paper.  Lift  the  paper  gently  and  destroy  them 
by  touching  them  with  a  wet  camel's  hair  pencil.     (  To  be  continued^ 
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A  Hint  on  Making  Stereoscopic  Views. — Mr.  Valentine  Blancbard,  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  pointed  out 
that  the  photographers  of  twenty  years  ago  who  made  the  stereoscopic  slides  then  so  much 
in  vogue,  generally  placed  the  camera  low  down,  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  a  tuft  of  vege- 
tation or  some  other  object  in  the  immediate  foreground,  this  serving  to  much  enhance  the 
strikingness  of  the  stereoscopic  effect.  The  few  stereoscopic  workers  of  the  present  time 
seem  to  neglect  this  simple  expedient  for  giving  that  slightly  exaggerated  stereoscopic  effect 
which  serves  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  a  stereoscopic  combination  and  a  single 
photograph. 

Electric  Light  for  Portraiture. — Some  of  our  London  professional  photographers  have 
for  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  regularly  using  the  electric  arc  light  for  portraiture 
instead  of  daylight,  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  work  always  under  the  same  conditions  of 
exposure  being  sufficient  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  the  light.  The  earlier 
workers  with  the  electric  light  generally  set  up  their  own  installations — ordinarily  a  dynamo 
driven  by  an  Otto  gas  engine— and  found  the  certainty  in  exposure  a  great  advantage  after 
one  by  variable  I^ndon  daylight;  but  those  who  take  their  current  from  the  various  electric 
supply  companies  complain  much  about  the  irregularity  of  the  light,  owing  to  varying 
current,  and  say  that  it  is  often  impracticable  to  get  a  series  of  anything  lik^  uniform 
exposures,  it  being  far  more  difficult  to  judge  of  variations  with  electric  light  than  of 
differences  in  the  actinic  quality  of  daylight. 

The  arc  light  is  now  so  common  that  amateurs  often  have  opportunities  of  working  by  it, 
the  principal  obstacle  to  its  use  by  them  for  portraiture  being  the  large  reflecting  or  diffusing 
screens  ordinarily  required,  and  in  the  matter  of  diffusing  screens  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Friese  Greene  will  be  acceptable  to  amateurs  as  well  as  to  professionals.  He  arranges  a 
number  of  round  glass  rods,  such  as  are  sold  for  laboratory  use,  in  a  square  wooden  frame, 
so  that  the  rods  are  nearly  touching  and  parallel  to  each  other.  A  main  point  in  successful 
working  is  not  to  place  the  diffuser  close  to  the  electric  arc,  but  as  close  to  the  sitter  as  is 
consistent  with  the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  illuminated,  and  in  some  cases  a  second  diffuser 
should  be  used,  it  being  so  placed  that  its  rods  cross  those  of  the  first.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  two  systems  of  rods  should  cross  exactly  at  right  angles.  Mr.  Greene's  diffusers  are 
easily  cleaned  and  only  obstruct  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  light,  while  ground  glass  or  tissue 
paper  generally  cuts  off  more  than  half. 

Automatic  Photography. — An  automatic  photographic  apparatus,  which  will  take  and 
deliver  a  portrait  in  exchange  for  a  coin  dropped  in  the  slot,  is  certainly  a  passibility,  as 
evidenced  by  the  working  of  the  arrangement  of  M.  Enjalbert  at  the  late  Paris  exhibition, 
and  indeed  of  other  apparatus  of  similar  kind  which  have  been  constructed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  commercial  return  should  come  from  the 
working  of  such  apparatus,  when  one  considers  the  amount  of  skilled  supervision  which 
would  be  required.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  such  results  as 
nan  be  obtained,  excepting  while  the  thing  is  a  novelty.  At  any  rate,  a  company  with  a 
capital  of  £100,000  has  been  floated  in  order  to  work  a  penny-in-the-slot  system  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  but  photographers  here  look  upon  the  earning  of  any  dividend  as  being 
anlikely  in  the  extreme.  The  shares  were  eagerly  bought,  presumably  by  non-photographic 
people,  and  on  the  representations  of  a  prospectus  which  was  full  of  statements  which  pho- 
tographers would  be  inclined  to  look  upon  as  more  than  exaggerations.  Other  new  com- 
panies are  being  projected  for  the  exploitation  of  automatic  photographing  machines,  and 
this  will  probably  go  on  till  the  more  confiding  section  of  the  public  ceases  to  be  influenced 
by  the  large  promises  of  the  promoters. 

Thin  Transparent  Celluloid  and  its  Uses. — Although  the  earlier  experiments  on  the  use 
of  celluloid  as  a  basis  for  the  negative  were  made  in  Paris  and  the  first  results  were  obtained 
there,  we  generally  look  on  the  practical  introduction  of  the  celluloid  negative  as  coming 
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from  the  New  World,  and  now  that  we  have  the  celluloid  negative  firmly  established  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  uses  the  photographer  may 
make  of  the  transparent  base,  a  stock  of  which  tends  to  accumulate  when  films  are  soaked 
off  spoiled  negatives.     Inscriptions  or  titles  may  be  written  or  printed  on  strips  of  the 
celluloid  film,  and  these  may  be  laid  between  the  negative  and  the  printing  paper,  so  that 
the  wording  appears  as  white  lines  on  a  ground  more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  negative  selected.    Similarly  it  may  be  used  in  making  masks,  by  which  a  photograph 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  New  Year,  Christmas,  or  congratulation  card.    Colonel  Water- 
house  refers  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  celluloid  sheets  in  making  factitious 
negatives  for  reproduction  by  the  various  photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  as  Indian 
ink  can  be  worked  on  it  with  fineness  and  delicacy,  whether  pen  or  brush  is  used.     W^hen 
matt  surfaced — and  the  celluloid  can  readily  be  roughened  by  friction  with  the  purest 
emery  powdei>— it  will  take  pencil  or  crayon  tints,  and  also  thin  washes  of  Indian  ink.    Im 
short,  by  working  on  a  celluloid  sheet  an  artist  can  obtain  with  ease  more  variety  of  effects 
than  by  any  ordinary  method  of  engraving  or  etching,  while  any  required  number  of  copies 
may  be  printed  on  the  usual  silver  paper  or  by  the  photo-mechanical  processes.    If  the 
artist  prefers  to  make  a  positive  transparency  on  the  celluloid  instead  of  a  negative,  this 
positive  may  be  printed  from  direct  by  methods  which,  like  the  cyanofer  process,  give  a 
positive  from  a  positive,  or  a  negative  may  be  made  from  it  by  contact  printing.    Such  a 
combination  of  direct  artistic  effort  and  photography  is  calculated  to  develop  talent  in 
circles  of  acquaintances  or  wherever  the  circulation  of  results  over  a  limited  area  can  act  as 
an  incentive.    Such  uses  of  the  celluloid  as  making  diagrams  or  tabular  matter  for  the 
optical  lantern,  or  covering  photographs  in  albums,  are  obvious  enough,  but  a  less  obvious 
use  which  I  have  made  of  the  larger  sheets  is  the  formation  of  light  developing  trays  for  use 
when  on  a  tour — trays  so  light  that  four  or  five  placed  one  within  the  other  weigh  only  as 
much  as  a  card  mount.    The  edges  of  the  sheet  of  celluloid  are  immersed  successively  in 
boiling  salt  solution,  and  when  softened  are  turned  up  to  form  the  disk.    A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  calcium  boils  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  consequently  more  effectually  softens  the  celluloid. 

Guaicol  as  a  Developer.^Thls  substance  (methylcatechol)  has  been  suggested  as  a  devel- 
oping agent  by  Major  Waterhouse.  Twenty  minims  of  the  oily  liquid  agitated  with  two 
ounces  of  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  soda  crystals,  makes  a  good  developer,  but  slow. 
This  defect,  however,  can  be  remedied  by  using  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda  instead  of 
the  carbonate  (soda  crystals). 

Mixing  Gelatine  Emulsions. — That  a  mixture  of  a  large  accumulation  of  experimental 
emulsions  will  often  average  out  as  a  good  working  sample  is  quite  within  the  experienoe  of 
many  of  the  older  emulsion  workers,  and  in  the  British  Journal  Mr.  Trail  Taylor  relates  his 
experience,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  experimental  samples,  many  in  a  state 
of  incipient  decompoeition,  when  mixed  gave  faultless  images,  although  the  gelatine  basis 
was  a  trifle  rotten.  In  the  old  collodion  days  many  operators  used  to  build  up  an  average 
collodion  by  mixing  the  various  commercial  samples,  and  it  was  contended  that  greater 
uniformity  was  thus  attained  than  by  using  any  one  make. 

•-♦-• 


SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientiflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  aoth  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 

The  Camera  Club  of  Har^ord.—The  sixth  annual  outing  was  held  May  30,  1890.  Last 
year  the  club  took  a  trip,  by  invitation  of  the  Railroad  Company,  over  the  Derby  extension 
of  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  and  this  year  a  second  invitation  was  accepted  to  make  a  trip 
to  some  point  on  the  main  line  of  the  same  road.  The  little  village  of  Lanesville,  near  New 
Milford,  was  chosen,  for  here  we  have  the  most  varied  scenery  within  a  comparatively  small 
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territory.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  consequently  the  club  turned  out 
in  force.  Our  club  sent  twenty-eight  cameras,  with  a  force  of  seventy  people  to  operate 
them,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  twenty-eight  to  do  the  operating  and  the  remaining  forty -two 
to  look  after  the  operators.  The  Springfield  Camera  Club  sent  a  delegation  of  six;  New 
Britain  was  represented  by  a  party  of  seven;  New  Haven  sent  fourteen,  and  Waterbury, 
five.  In  all  the  party  numbered  over  a  hundred,  with  about  fifty  cameras.  The  club  and 
their  guests  took  the  8.05  a.m.  train  to  New  Haven,  where  a  change  was  made  to  the  Derby 
branch  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad.  Here  the  Railroad  Company  had  special  cars  attached 
to  their  regular  9.40  a.m.  train  in  readiness  for  us,  and  we  were  soon  speeding  on  our  way 
to  Ijanesville.  On  the  way  the  party  were  regaled  with  ginger  ale,  soda,  etc.,  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  officers  of  the  road.  Arriving  at  our  destination  the  question,  "  Where  do 
we  go  now?  "  was  heard  on  all  sides.  To  which  the  committee  made  answer:  "  Wherever 
you  please,  so  long  as  you  get  back  at  3.45  p.m.  ;  on  the  right  are  New  Milford  Falls  and 
*  Lover's  Leap  Gorge,'  and  on  the  left  you  will  find  Still  River  and  quiet  pasture  scenes." 
The  majority  turned  to  the  right,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  poetical  name  of  **  Lover's 
Leap  Gorge."  The  legend  is  (of  course  a  legend  goes  with  the  gorge)  that  in  by-gone  ages 
an  Indian  maiden  jumped  from  the  cliffs  into  the  river,  one  hundred  feet  below,  presum- 
ably to  find  her  lover.  Whether  she  did  or  not  is  an  open  question.  The  enthusiastic  ones 
set  up  their  cameras  at  once  and  were  ready  for  business,  and  they  did  not  have  long  to 
wait,  either,  for  New  Milford  Falls  was  close  at  hand,  as  sparkling  and  smiling  in  the  sun- 
light as  if  there  was  not  a  camera  within  fifty  miles.  And  in  answer  to  their  broadside  of 
shots  he  sent  back  a  defiant  roar,  as  if  to  say:  **  You  can  shoot  me  safely  enough  with  your 
cameras,  but  just  try  it  once  in  a  canoe  and  see  what  I'd  do."  All  the  time  the 
'*  regulars"  were  working  the  inquisitive  little  Kodaks  were  snapping,  now  at  the  grotesque 
position  of  some  member  of  the  party,  and  now  at  the  Falls,  in  fact  at  anything  and  every- 
thing. After  finishing  up  the  Falls  the  thoughts  of  most  of  the  party  turned  to  luncheon, 
and  soon  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  were  occupied  by  groups  of  merry  picnickers. 
Pretty  bits  of  wooded  roadway,  the  rapids  below  the  Falls,  two  or  three  picturesque  negro 
cabins,  some  cows,  etc.,  etc.,  served  as  marks  for  the  busy  cameras  and  when  the  time  came 
to  return  to  the  train  everybody  was  tired  and  dusty  but  serenely  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  or  her  pictures  would  surely  be  the  star  ones  of  the  trip.  In  all  some  450 
exposures  were  made  ranging  in  size  from  2  x  2  up  to  6«|  x  8},  including  six  Kodaks,  two 
Scovill  Detective,  and  one  Tom  Thumb  camera.  The  party  reached  Hartford  at  6.50  p.m. 
voting  the  most  successful  outing  ever  held  by  the  club. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. — Electrically  Exposed  Celluloid  Films. 
Reversal  of  Negatives  during  Intensification. — Since  the  annual  meeting,  April  9, 1890,  the 
officers  have  been  busy  attending  to  the  moving  of  the  property  of  the  society  to  the  new  quar- 
tern at  12  West  3l8t  Street.  Soon  after  May  1st,  through  some  disagreement  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  New  Quarters  and  the  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  who 
had  formally  agreed  to  lease  the  basement  and  top  fioor  to  the  Amateur  Society,  a  lease  satis- 
factory to  both  parties  was  refused.  The  society  of  amateurs  then  obtained  a  temporary  in- 
junction compelling  the  engineer  society  to  permit  them  to  retain  possession  of  the  premises, 
and  brought  suit  in  equity  for  damages.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Lawrence,  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  of  Chambers,  who,  on  June  10th,  rendered  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
engineer  society,  and  vacated  the  injunction  originally  granted.  He  founded  his  decision 
chiefly  on  the  ground  taken  in  a  communication  written  by  an  officer  of  the  amateur  society, 
that  there  was  no  lease  and  could  be  none  unless  certain  conditions  were  enforced.  The  de- 
cision is  quite  lengthy,  and  occupies  nearly  two  columns  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal  of 
June  11, 18fM);  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  it  was  rendered  on  the  same  day  that  the  society 
held  its  first  meeting  (since  leaving  122  West  3(>th  Street)  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  at  113  West  38th  Street,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Superin- 
tendent Charles  Wager  Hull.  At  that  meeting  (Tuesday  evening,  June  10th,)  Miss  Catherine 
Weed  Barnes  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Illustrating  Poems  by  Photography."  (See  page 
260.)    A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  her. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison  exhibited  a  new  hand  magazine  camera,  very  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  worked,  which  he  said  was  made  by  Anthony  &  Co.    Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited 
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a  sample  8x10  Tollable  film,  which  had  been  placed  in  an  eikonogen  developer,  without 
being  exposed  in  the  camera.  It  was  covered  with  outlines  of  discharges  of  electric  sparks, 
and  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  celluloid  film  from  its  glass  sap- 
port.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  to  put  the  celluloid  film  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  then 
to  fiow  the  sensitive  emulsion  over  it.  When  dry  the  film  is  stripped  from  the  glass.  In 
certain  favorable  conditions  of  the  weather,  electricity,  nearly  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  is 
generated  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  film  from  the  glass,  which  affects  the  sensitive 
film  above,  impressing  upon  it  the  discharge  of  the  spark.  The  discharge  is  so  subtle  that 
it  is  not  observed  by  the  attendant,  hence  the  preliminarily  exposed  film  is  rolled  up  and  sent 
to  the  users  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  damaged.  Its  character  is  not  revealed  until  a 
genuine  exposure  is  developed;  then  the  irregular  tree-like  effects  are  plainly  noticed  in  the 
shadows,  and  in  many  cases  badly  mar  the  negative.  Mr.  Beach  said  that  it  was  a  difficulty 
that  the  manufacturers  were  trying  to  avoid,  and  no  doubt  it  could  be  done.  But  film  manu- 
factured in  warm  or  damp  weather  should  be  free  from  the  defect  and  was  to  be  prefeired. 
The  specimen  exhibited  was  covered  in  several  places  with  very  distinct  electric  markings. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Milburn,  who  came  into  the  meeting-room  soon  after  Mr.  Beach  had  made  the 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  markings,  corroborated  Mr.  Beach,  and  farther  remarked 
that  his  company  thought  they  had  found  a  remedy,  and  that  all  films  made  within  the 
past  two  mouths  would  not  be  found  electrically  marked.  He  assured  the  members  that 
the  company  was  doing  all  it  could  to  manufacture  a  reliable  article. 

A  negative  which  had  been  twice  intensified  and  which  presented  a  peculiar  appearance, 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Beach.  It  was  an  instantaneous  exposure  on  a  Garbut  B  plate, and  in 
developing,  frilled  so  much  that  the  hypo,  it  is  supposed,  was  not  thoroughly  eliminated  from 
the  film.  It  was  first  placed  in  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  until  the  film  was 
thoroughly  whitened,  then  it  was  washed,  and  covered  with  a  simple  eikonogen  solutioa,  14 
grains  to  the  ounce.  This  at  once  blackened  the  film.  But  as  the  intensification  was  not 
sufficient  the  film  was  washed  again,  and  whitened  a  second  time  with  mercury,  then  washed 
and  covered  again  with  the  eikonogen.  This  time  the  portion  of  the  film  near  the  edges 
changed  to  a  black,  but  the  center  portion  gradually  changed  to  a  positive.  On  washing 
and  examining  by  transmitted  light  the  negative  looked  the  same  as  by  reflected  light. 
Thinking  that  the  change  was  due  to  the  effect  of  eikonogen,  the  Monckhoven  cyanide  of 
silver  intensifier  was  tried.  The  film  was  whitened  a  third  time  with  mercury,  and  dark- 
ened with  cyanide  of  silver,  but  the  center  portion  did  not  return  from  a  positive  to  a  nega- 
tive. The  plate  was  then  washed  and  immersed  in  the  hypo  fixing  bath  and  the  density  to 
some  extent  reduced,  but  there  was  still  no  change  in  the  positive  image.  On  consulting 
experts  Mr.  Beach  was  unable  to  ascertain  any  remedy,  and  as  he  had  never  met  with  such  a 
case  before  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  change,  unless  it  was  that  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  was  not  thoroughly  washed  out  from  the  section  of  the  film  that  was  re- 
versed. In  Dr.  Eder's  book  on  the  modern  dry-plate  it  is  stated  that  negatives  sometimes 
become  reversed  during  intensification,  if  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  not  first  thoroughly 
eliminated.  In  view  of  this  it  was  urged  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  washing 
negatives  prior  to  intensification.    It  was  a  subject  that  needed  further  investigation. 

The  Vice-President,  Alfred  L.  Simpson,  who  was  in  the  chair,  made  a  lengthy  statement 
of  the  various  steps  taken  to  obtain  a  lease  of  the  floors  at  12  West  3l8t  Street,  calling  it  a 
report  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  its  conclusion  considerable  discussion 
ensued  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  followed  by  the  society,  which  was  participated  in  by 
several  members,  the  result  being  that  the  Board  of  Directors  were  directed  to  continue  the 
Committee  on  New  Quarters,  and  to  look  up  other  new  quarters  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
names  of  several  new  members  were  read.  On  June  19th,  a  very  fine  floor,  covering  a 
greater  space  than  that  allowed  in  the  proposed  place,  was  leased  in  the  new  Telephone 
Company's  building  at  111,  113,  and  115  W^t  38th  Street,  where  the  home  of  the  society  in 
the  future  will  be.  It  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  well  ventilated,  modern  dark-rooms,  cameras, 
skylight,  and  a  pleasant  meeting-room,  lighted  by  the  incandescent  electric  light,  and 
heated  by  steam.    The  location  is  very  accessible,  and  quite  near  Broadway. 

On  Friday  evening  of  June  20th,  at  Hardman  Hall,  corner  of  Nineteenth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  society  entertained  its  friends  with  "  Glimpses  of  California,"  an  illns- 
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trated  lecture  prepared  by  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. Quite  a  large  audieuce  filled  the  hall.  Mr.  Frederick  Vilmar  read  the  descriptive 
text,  while  Mr.  A.  G.  Tisdel  operated  a  dissolving  lantern  under  the  direction  of  the  lantern 
slide  committee.  The  views  embraced  a  variety  of  subjects.  Among  them  were  the 
Hydraulic  Grold  Mines,  Lick  Observatory,  Chinese,  several  of  the  old  Spanish  missions, 
California  farming,  residences  and  streets  in  San  Francisco,  the  bay,  curious  ships  and 
vessels,  and  picturesque  views  in  the  lumber  district.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  very 
satisfactory.  Following  these  were  a  few  views  by  the  hand  camera  of  Wall  Street,  Broad- 
way, iK)st-oflBce,  Pier  No.  1,  Adirondacks,  and  Scotland,  by  Mr.  E.  Warrin,  and  three  or 
four  artistic  group  and  figure  studies  by  Miss  Catharine  Weed  Barnes.  Now  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  has  joined  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  its  work 
will  be  presented  each  year  before  the  contributing  societies. 

Providence  Camera  Club.— First  Annual  Excursion  of  the  New  England  Amateurs. — 
The  excursion  of  the  New  England  Camera  Clubs  on  Narraganset  Bay,  Tuesday,  June  17th, 
was  also  the  occasion  of  the  Providence  Camera  Club's  annual  outing.  It  was  the  largest 
and  most  important  meeting  of  amateur  photographers  ever  held  in  New  England,  and 
livhat  added  something  to  the  interest  of  the  event  was  that  the  steamer  which  conveyed 
the  party  (the  Philadelphia  of  the  Continental  line)  is  the  same  vessel  which  bore  that  other 
notable  collection  of  amateur  photographers  around  the  course  of  th6  great  naval  parade  in 
New  York  Harbor  last  year. 

There  were  over  140  aboard  the  steamer  when  she  left  the  wharf  for  down  the  bay, 
and  of  these  about  100  were  from  out-of-town  clubs — from  the  Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  Hartford,  New  Britain,  and  Springfield  Photographic  Societies.  Prominent 
among  the  excursionists  were  the  following  officers  of  the  various  clubs:  President  H.  N. 
Sweet,  Secretary  E.  F.  Wilder,  and  W.  A.  French,  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club;  President 
W.  H.  Drew,  and  Secretary  W.  A.  Porter,  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club;  President  Atwood, 
and  Secretary  G.  A.  Nelson,  of  the  Lowell  Camera  Club;  Secretary  G.  E.  Francis,  of  the 
Worcester  Lantern  Slide  Club;  Secretary  E.  H.  Crowell,  and  Mr.  T.  Sedgwick  Steele,  of 
the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford;  Secretary  Frederick  Wesel,  of  the  Photo-section  New  Britain 
Scientific  Association;  Treasurer  John  Leshure,  of  the  Springfield  Camera  Club. 

The  army  of  photographers-for-pleasu re-only  had  among  them  an  imposing  and  elegant 
array  of  cameras,  worth,  perhaps,  fully  S8,000.  They  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the 
big  ^500  instrument,  belonging  to  a  Providence  club  man,  to  the  little  hand  cameras.  The 
list,  it  was  found,  numbered  over  80.  Thirty  of  these  were  the  tripod  or  view  cameras, 
taking  plates  varying  in  size  from  17x20  to  5x7.  The  other  half  hundred  were  Kodaks, 
Hawk-Eyes,  and  other  hand  cameras.  It  is  probably  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  exposures  were  made  during  the  day,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  an  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  developer  and  patience  that  will  be  required  to  produce  the  negatives. 

The  sun  was  veiled  by  a  heavy  gray  haze  all  the  morning,  but  the  light  on  the  water  was 
even  better  than  if  the  full  strength  of  its  rays  was  diffused.  Snap  shots  began  as  soon  as 
Point  Street  bridge  swung  behind  the  steamer,  and  either  because  of  the  regatta  or  the 
fineness  of  the  day,  there  were  numbers  of  yachts  out  in  the  bay^.  Their  beautiful  lines 
were  reproduced  on  many  a  plate,  but  with  what  success  was  not  discovered  until  after  the 
dark-room  operation  at  home.  Rocky  Point  was  visited,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
place  were  photogenically  transcribed  by  those  of  the  party  less  familiar  with  the  place 
than  Rhode  Islanders.  After  forty  minutes  the  lines  were  cast  off  and  the  Philadelphia  put 
for  Jamestown. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  the  boat  touched  the  wharf  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts,  disheartening  to  the  hungry  ones.  Dinner  was  waiting  at  the  Prospect  House. 
The  souvenir  menu  laid  at  each  plate  was  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Provi- 
dence Club,  and  consisted  of  a  bromide  print  cover  having  a  design  by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Field  on 
the  front,  and  a  map  of  Narraganset  Bay  on  the  back,  the  bill  of  fare  being  printed  on  a 
separate  leaf  and  stitched  in.  After  dinner,  when  everybody  could  ''look  pleasant"  with 
sincerity,  the  party  of  camera  young  men  and  women  were  photographed  in  groups  on  the 
hotel  steps  (Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Providence  Club,  securing  an  excellent  17x20  negative  of 
the  party)  and  little  exploring  parties  went  outside  the  settlement  for  scenery.    At  three 
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o'clock  the  homeward  trip  was  beg^m  by  making  a  detour  to  the  picturesque  Dumpling 
and  past  old  Fort  Adams.  The  boat  touched  at  Newport.  It  was  in  running  near  the 
schoolship  and  warship  in  the  harbor  that  the  only  accident  of  the  excursion  occurred. 
Everybody  was  pointing  a  camera  at  the  vessels,  and  a  gust  of  wind  lifted  Mr.  Wesers 
tripod  camera  and  hurled  it  overboard  from  the  upper  deck.  The  steamer  put  back,  bat 
when  the  camera  was  recovered  the  lens,  a  valuable  one,  was  missing. 

The  excursionists  reached  the  Continental  Wharf  a  little  after  seven  o'clock.  The  delay, 
caused  by  the  return  for  the  lost  camera,  made  the  Boston  party  late  for  their  train.  Tbey 
made  the  best  of  the  situation,  however,  most  of  them  going  to  the  Narraganaet  Hotel  for 
supper.  After  supper  the  fine  paintings  in  the  hotel  were  examined,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Providence  Club  were  visited,  where  a  large  number  of  the  photographs  from  the  annual 
exhibition  had  been  hung.  The  visiting  clubs  departed  on  the  ten  o'clock  train  well  pleased 
with  the  day's  trip. 

On  the  return  trip  the  delegates  representing  the  clubs  in  the  New  England  Lduntera 
Slide  Exchange,  held  a  meeting  and  arranged  rules  to  govern  the  exchange  next  season. 
The  exchange  has  been  highly  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and  all  the  present  members  stay 
in.  The  experience  gained  in  the  past  season  warrants  the  assertion  that  the  next  sets  put 
into  the  exchange  will  show  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  slide  making,  and  the  effort  to 
furnish  the  best  set  will  result  in  the  selection  of  only  the  best  work  both  artistically  and 
technically.  The  delegates  were  Messrs.  Sweet,  Drew,  Atwood,  Francis,  Leshure,  Crowell, 
Wesel,  and  Fuller.  The  Waterbury  Society  could  not  send  a  delegate,  but  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  President  Pancoast,  giving  some  good  points  for  the  rules.  The  Providence 
Club  will  act  as  Secretary  for  another  year. 

Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers. — Decoration  Day,  set  aside  as  the  annual 
Field-Day  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  was  an  event  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  history  of  the  club.  A  run  was  made  to  the  Bronx  River,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
large  attendance  of  members  showed  forcibly  the  active  interest  taken  in  the  art  l^  our 
boys.  Although  the  day  was  not  an  ideal  one,  still  the  many  charming  bits  of  scenery 
secured  bore  evidence  of  the  judgment  displayed  by  the  Field-Day  Committee  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  route  traversed.  Messrs.  Trowbridge,  Sewall,  and  Emery  were  exceedingly 
successful  in  the  result  of  their  landscape  shots,  while  Messrs.  Forman,  Childe,  and 
Ormsbee  secured  many  reminiscences  of  the  trip  in  the  form  of  groups  and  character 
sketches.  The  Thursday  evenings  of  practical  talk  are  fast  becoming  a  strong  feature  of 
the  Society's  work. 

Chicago  Camera  Club.— Tuesday,  June  10th,  the  club  gave  its  second  lantern-slide 
exhibition  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  slides  exhibited  comprised  the  White 
Mountain  set  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  were  greatly  admired.  The  Rev.  M.  L. 
Williston,  president  of  the  club,  gave  the  descriptions. 

Lynn  Camera  Clvb. — The  regular  June  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  June  3d,  at 
the  club  house.  Eight  new  members  were  admitted,  bringing  the  total  membership  of  this 
wonderfully  prosperous  club  up  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Messrs.  Drew,  Fox,  Darcy, 
Bacheller,  and  Bowers  were  appointed  a  committee  to  assume  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
a  set  of  sl{de.s,  to  be  entitled  "  Lynn  and  Vicinity."  It  was  also  voted  to  prepare  a  set  of 
slides  from  the  8erie.s,  "  About  Lynn  with  a  Camera."  In  the  future  a  standing  Lantern- 
Slide  Committee  will  take  charge  of  all  slides  and  exhibitions.  Mr.  W.  H.  Drew,  the 
president,  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  club  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
clubs  to  be  held  June  17th.  After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  N.  J.  and  E.  F. 
Bacheller  for  their  efficient  oversight  of  the  recent  exhibition,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
Tuesday,  September  2d. 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Camera  Club,— The  club  has  in  preparation  a  series  of  slides  to  be 
called  "  The  City  of  Columbus,"  illustrating  scenes  in  and  about  that  beautiful  Ohio  town. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Camera  Club.— The  officers  of  this  recently  organized  club  are:  Dr. 
B.  H.  Strout,  President;  Rev.  H.  B.  Cady,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kent,  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Atwood,  Treasurer.  There  are  thirty-four  members,  and  meetings  are  held  on 
alternate  Mondays. 
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QUERIES    AND    ANSWERS. 


22. — Can  I  seenre  a  copyri£ht  on  a  photograph  taken  last  fall,  of  which  I  have  given 

several  copies  to  friends  bat  have  not  sold  any  ?    Ought  copies  for  copyright  purposes  to  be 

mounted?  C.  db  M. 

ANSWER. 

Yes,  to  both  queries.    Send  two  copies  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  with  fifty  cents  fee. 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


Photooraphischbr  Zritvbbtribb  MIT  HiLFB  DBB  Cambba.    By  Hermann  S.  Schnauss. 
Dusseldorf,  E.  Liesegaug. 

Anglicized,  the  title  of  the  above  book  is,  "  Photographic  Pastimes,*'  and  it  contains 
many  out-of-the-way  applications  of  photography  in  the  production  of  strange  or  n  ovel 
effects.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  photographing 
flowers,  paintings,  animals,  glass  ware,  lightning,  crystals,  fire-works,  etc.,  followed  by 
chapters  giving  directions  for  making  doublets,  caricatures,  silhouettes,  distortions,  magic 
photographs,  ghosts,  et  hoc  genua  omne.  The  book  is  a  compilation  from  various  sources, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

AiTLBiTUNO  ZuB  Photooraphib  FUR  Anfjbngbr.     By  G.  Pizzeghelli.     Halle,  Wilhelm 
Knapp. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Capt.  Pizzeghelli's  **  Introduction  to  Photography,"  a  book 
which  has  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Germany.  It  is  far  and  away  superior  to  most  works 
of  like  nature  in  English,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  could  not  be 
done  into  English  by  competent  hands. 

The  editor  of  ITie  Writer,  the  Boston  magaaine  for  literary  workers,  is  preparing  for 
early  publication  a  "  Directory  of  American  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers,"  in  which  he 
wishes  to  include  the  name  and  address  of  every  writer  who  has  had  a  book  printed  within 
ten  years,  or  an  article  in  any  periodical  of  national  circulation  within  five  years.  There  is 
no  charge  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  work.  Full  information  will  be  sent,  on  request, 
by  the  editor  of  The  Writer,  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  have  received  Part  12  of  Dr.  Fabre's  **  Traite  Encyclopedique  de  Photographic," 
and  are  amazed  at  the  amount  of  careful  and  laborious  research  which  have  been  gone 
through  with.  The  present  part  contains  chapters  on  positive  making  by  the  coUodio- 
chloride,  gelatino-bromide,  gelatino-chloride  and  platinotype  processes,  on  all  of  which  it 
gives  valuable  and  practical  instructions. 

Bbcollbctioxs  of  Gbkbral  Grant.    By  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Philadelphia,  1890. 

Mr.  Childs  has  had  the  happy  fortune  of  knowing  intimately  some  of  the  most  noted 
personages  of  this  century.  His  intercourse  with  them  has  been  that  which  only  kindred 
soals  enjoy.  His  acquaintance  with  General  Grant  was  intimate  and  cordial,  and  in  the 
little  volume  now  before  us,  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Grant,  he  has  told  the  story  of  that 
acquaintance  in  simple  and  attractive  guise.  Mr.  Child's  tribute  adds  not  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  general,  and  it  is  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  thousands. 

Thb  Ihtbrnational  Annual  for  1890.    E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  third  volume  of  this  popular  annual,  now  before  us,  is  in  many  respects  an  advance 
on  its  predecessors.  The  illustrations  are  better  and  the  articles  are,  as  a  rule,  more  in 
touch  with  the  photography  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen  articles  is  a  goodly 
number  for  an  annual,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  shall  all  be  of  equal  value. 
Some  of  them  will  not  add  greatly  to  our  stock  of  photographic  knowledge,  but  the  number 
which  will  not  repay  reading  is  surprisingly  few.    A  careful  reading  of  the  book  from  cover 
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Tennia  players  will  rejoice  In  the  appeBronce  nt  the  initial  number  ol  the  Outing 
Weekly  Tennit  Record,  pabllshed  by  the  publUhera  of  Outing.  It  is  a  16-paKes  weekly, 
patterned  after  the  shape  and  size  of  Outing,  and  oontains  reports  ol  cinb  and  priTate 
games  and  tournamenui,  well-written  personals,  several  special  articles,  and  a  bright 
editorial  department  called  the  "  Editor's  Court."  There  also  appears  an  lllnstratioii  sbov- 
ing  Htjie  of  tennis  dress,  a  full-paije  picture  of  the  tennis  court  of  the  Berkeley  Oval  and 
portralU  of  J.  S.  Clark  and  A.  H.  8.  Poet.  The  subscription  is  91,00  a  year,  or  00  centji  lor 
six  months.    SubsoriljerB  to  Oulinn  receive  the  Rcirwrci  free. 

Tiie  Photographle  Globe  Is  the  name  of  a  new  candidate  for  popular  favor.  It  li  an 
illnstratetl  14-paffe  monthly  eiilted  by  ^fBxmllian  Toth  and  pabllshed  atlU  Franhlin  Street. 
New  York,  at  f2.O0,  a  price  which  ought  to  insure  Iwttcr  typufcraphy  and  paper. 

The  May  number  of  the  ItoiMino  di  Fologmfia  contains  a  phototype  reproduction  of  a 
negative  taken  with  the  lena  pointing  towards  the  sun  and  giving  the  so-called  "  Moonlight 
EfFect.''  The  same  number  contains  ■  thoughtful  paper  on  "  The  Duration  of  Exposure.'' 
by  SIg.  Bonrjilll. 

The  Pkotographie  Heratit  has  added  four  paf{es  to  its  reading  matter,  and  now  glrca 
fourteen  pages  of  reading  matter  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents  for  the  yearly 
subscription, 

PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  JuiUco  both  to  Durselvas,  and  to  those  flmiB  whose  specialties  are  menUoncd  In  ihls  department, 
wo  tleslro  to  slate  that  we  nolthcr  nak  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  arc  gltcn. 
Any  dealer  or  manufscturur  wlio  sends  ua  SHmples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just  what  ibr 
merits  nt  the  j^nods  deserve,  no  mnro  Hnd  no  less.  Any  apparalua  seut  ua  for  trial  am)  notlrc 
will !«  returned  if  so  rcciiicaleil.  This  cl«]>srtnient  !■  msintalned  In  the  lolereats  ot  our  rcidera 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  mny  be  viiluuble.) 

//u/e'a  S/iii«cr.  —  We  have  recently 
tc.tted  a  samjile  of  this  new  shnller, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Colt  & 
Co.,  No.  16  Beehman  Street,  New  York, 
and  we  have  lonnd  it  reliable  and 
efficient  in  Its  action.  Its  congtrnctlon 
la  plainly  shown  in  ihe  annexed  cut. 
The  hard  rnbbir  disk  moves  acmes  the 
lens  opening  In  the  wooilen  plate,  and 
the  shutter  is  set,  withunt  uncovering 
Ihe  lens,  by  moling  the  pivoted  arm  A. 
carrying  the  colled  spring,  from  side  to 
side.  The  price  at  the  nhntter  shown 
in  the  cnt  is  Sn.50,  and  it  is  good  value 
(or  the  money. 

7Ae  Standard  Plate.— Racfrnt  tests 
of  these  plates  have  shown  a  decided 
Improvement  over  earlier  numbers. 
The  later  number*  work  cleaner,  de- 
velop better,  and  give  lietter  model- 
log,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  Staiklard  should  not  oome  to 
the  front. 
Irorg  Filmt.~~Wo  have  recently  tested  a  package  of  those  Alms,  aannfactnred  by  the 
Allen  Sc  Bowell  Co.,  Boston,  and  we  found  them  quite  free  from  the  imperfections  which 
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seem  inheroDt  in  celluloid  films.  As  a  rale  we  still  prefer  glass  plates  for  near-by  work, 
bat  on  a  trip  the  films  are  a  great  advantage,  and  the  ivory  films  have  a  good  reputation. 
Card  Stock.—MeBATS,  S.  Trier  &  Son,  90  William  Street,  New  York,  send  samples  of  an 
attractive  gilt  l)eveled-edge  card  called  the  '*  Victoria,"  which  they  make  in  all  shades. 
Tfae  edge  is  finished  in  a  new  and  pleasing  way.    The  firm  will  send  samples  on  application. 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    In  June,  1890. 


JUNE  3d. 
429,658—011  Finish  for  Photographs;  A.  C.  Brendecke,  Chicago,  III. 

JUNE  10th, 

429,706— Automatic  Photographic  Apparatus;  M.  J.  Steffens,  Chicago. 
429,792 — Panoramic  Photographic  Camera;  P.  Moessard,  Paris,  France. 
429,843— Indelible  Print  on  Picture;  F.  C.  Coburn  and  J.  R.  France,  New  York. 
429,929— Photographic  Shutter;  W.  B.  Luce,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

JUNE  nth. 

430,114— Magic  Lantern;  J.  B.  Colt,  New  York. 
430,116— Lamp  for  Magic  Lanterns;  J.  B.  Colt,  New  York. 
430,242— Photographic  Print  Washer;  J.  F.  Way,  Waterbnry,  Ct. 

JUNK  24th. 
430,791- Photographic  Camera;  F.  Whitney,  Chicago,  111. 


List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 


LuRAT  Inn- JLwray,  Virginia. 

PsospscT  House— B/t/e  Movntain  Lake,  Hamilton  Co.,  New  York. 

High  Falls  Hous»— Din//man'«  Ferry,  Penn. 

Thb  Stanlbt  Housb — Lake  Joseph,  Mitskoka,  Ont. 

Cascadb  Lakb  'H.ovBK—Adirondaaks,  N,  T. 

HoTBL  CoBONAiK)— 5an  Diego,  California. 

Thb  Batkokd— £a«(  Pasadena,  California. 

Sah  Marco — Santa  Barbara,  California. 

Dbl  Montb— if onter«y,  California. 

Sfbmcbr  Hovbbt— Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 

Slidb  Mountain  Housb— Bt^  Indian  Catskill  Mountains^  New  York, 

Fort  William  Hbnrt  Hotbl — Lake  George,  New  York. 

pRoriLB  HouBB—  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 
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The  Wbstport  Ink— ITeatport,  New  York. 
Bbkrzb  Lawk— fliinter.  New  York, 
Lakb  Vibw  Housb— ^o^ton,  lAike  George,  New  York, 
Mountain  Pakk  Hotbl— Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina, 
Thb  Clbbbmont  KovBRSouthwest  Harbor,  ML  Desert,  Maine, 
Golb's  H^orrKJj— Kidder* 8  Ferry,  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York, 
Thb  Chiswick  Ivm—Liitleion,  New  Hampehire, 
Sam.  C.  Partbidob— 6'an  Francisco,  529  Commercial  Street, 
Thb  Chicago  Cam  bra  ChVB—Chicago,  182  Wabash  Avenue, 
Gatton  a.  Donai.A5s  &  Co.-^Chicago,  186  Wabcuh  Avenue. 
Thb  Blair  Cahbra  Co.—Chicago,  208  State  Street. 
W.  H.  Walhblbt,  Vro.— Philadelphia,  1022  Walnut  Street, 
B.  H.  MoRAN — New  York,  396  Broome  Street, 
liOBBBR  Bros. — New  York,  111  Nassau  Street, 
Barkbr  &  Starbird— 8o«ton,  56  Bromfteld  Street. 
Arrowhead  Springs  HoTtth— San  Bernardino  Co,,  Col. 
W.  C.  RxJBnuijir-Baltimore,  Md.,  North  Charles  Street. 
Allbn  Bros.— i\ro.  14  East  Lamed  Street,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Eaolb's  Mbrb  Hotbl — Eaglets  Mere,  Sullivan  County,   Penn.    Sapplies  plates  and 
chemicals. 

Mt.  Mbbnahga,  Summer  Home— F.  E.  Terwilliger,  Ellenville,  N,  Y.    Bamiing  water. 
Jennings's  New  Hotbl — Cairo,  N,  Y. 
Dixon  House — Underhill,  Vermont, 
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1879-1886. 

THE    BLAIR    TOUROGRAPH    AND    DRY    PLATE    CO. 

1888 18QO 

THE    BLAIR    CAMERA    CO.     )     CONSOLIDATED 

i884-i8©o.  r       January.  1890. 

THE    BOSTON    CAMERA    CO.  )  yj^'-^^^^j,   ^^^^- 


The  Blair  Camera  Co., 


MAlSriJFAOTUBlSBS    OF 


English  Compact  Cameras, 


«^M^^**^^.'^>^^^^*'**^^H^^*^*^**^^^^^^^^**^^^^^^.^'^^"^^^^^^".^^*"'*'^M^^>^^^^'***.^i^^^^<^>**^**^M^^*^^^* 


HAWK-EYE  CAMERAS, 


iMi^l  IXII  IIIMII  llllllMI^X^^^aiMllll'IfcMll   !■ 


liBNSES    AND    flGGBSSOI^IBS. 


Hei  Styles  and  Specialties  for  1890  Ready  Next  Month, 

49- WAIT  FOR  OUR   NEW  LIST  BEFORE  PURCHASING. -Or 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREROOMS: 

471-477   Tremont    St.,   Boston,    Mass. 


BRANCHES : 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  208  State  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  918  Arch  St. 


AGENCIES : 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL.,  I  LEICESTER,    ENGLAND,  j 

OSCAR  FOSS,  841  Mission  Street.  T    TAYLOR,  TAYLOR  A  HOBSON. 

8-iy 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FUf.LY    EXTENDED. 


PARTIALLY   FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modified  English  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6jxS}  being  but  zf  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO., 
Or  tc  »i^  Dariw  In  Photo.  Bttppiiti.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


h(Bbus  ieteGtive  lamera 


Decidedly  the  Best  and  Most  Reliable  Detective 

Camera  in  the  market. 


IT  IS  made  for  both  Dry-Plates  and  CeUnloid  Films,  accommodating  either  Six  Double 
Plate-Holders  or  Ten  Double  Film-Holders.  May  be  used  for  Instantaneous  Work,  or 
Time  Exposures  on  a  Tripod,  Upright  or  Lengthwise.  Is  provided  with  a  Focusing-Scale> 
Two  Recessed  View-Finders,  etc.,  and  is  finished  in  Black  Leather,  the  workmanship 
throughout  heing  thorough  and  of  the  highest  grade.    Size  full  4x5  inches. 


We  supply  them  with  the  hest  and  quickest  lenses  in  the  world,  as  follows : 

PH(EBUS  DETECTIVE  CAMERA,  with  Three  Holders  for  Plates     p>icn. 
or  Films,  and  fitted  with  No.  00  Extra  Rapid  Euryscope  Lens,    $82.50 

SAME,  fitted  with  No.  OA  Rapid  Euryscope  Lens,        -       -      -      75.00 

SAME,  fitted  with  No.  0  Rapid  Wide  Angle  Euryscope  Lens,  81.50 

SAME,  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  No.  I  Rapid  Hem'l  Lens,         60.00 

Any  of  these  Detectives  with  Eastman's  Boll-Holder  and  Automatic  Tally  Made 
to  Order  for  $15.00  additional. 

We  carry  also  a  full  line  of  the  popular 


awk-©ge  We{ee{ive  ®amepa§, 


Adapted  to  Plates,  Films,  or  Roll-Holder. 

In  Natural  "Wood  Finish,  $15.00;  Iieather  Covered,  $20.00;  Iieather  Covered 
and  fitted  with  Darlot's  Improved  Rapid  Hem'l  Lens,  $35.00.  'With  4x5  Boll- 
Holder  loaded  with  Eastman's  Transparent  Films  for  100  Exposures,  $14.75  addi- 
tional. Can  be  fitted  with  Euryscope  Iienses  at  short  notice.  KODAKS  in  all  sizes 
constantly  on  hand.  

We  carry  the  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Amateurs'  Outfits  and 

Supplies  in  the  United  States. 


TIN  Rew  Rapid  Wide  Aitie  Euiyscope  Inns  is  a  Reai  Wiodar. 
BBNJ.  FRENCH  &  CO., 


DEALERS   AND    IMPORTERS   OF 


f  HOTOGRAPtilC  ♦  ®ATDRIALS, 

No.  319  Washington  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    LATEST! 

A  Miniature  Detective  Camera,  Compact  and  Simple. 


"THE  LILLIPUT" 

Hakea  a.  Picture  Two  Bnd-a-bsU  Inohea  Bquare.    8i>e  ot  Cunerk,  4x4x6  laches, 

outatde  meuurement,    UsiDs  ordinary  Or;  Flatei.    Bully  handled 

■nd  mimlpulBtad  by  any  one. 

Thcua  NfioiOvi-B  make  1>Eautiru1  Lniileni  Sllrloa  nnd  can  be  onlarKwl  lo  almost  any  bIic.     Camera 
cuniDit  In  a  hmiiliiume  Sole  Ixwiher  CairvInK  C»so.  nJUi  Palent  Double  ilulilcrs,  IW  l>ry  Pinto 


lizS. 


E.  &   H.   T.    ANTHONY   &   CO., 

PHologramilc  Instnients,  flpparatos,  aim  Supplies. 

Sole  Proprlelon  of  the 

Patent  Batohel  Detective,   Sahmid  Deteotlre,  Fairy,  Norel,  and  Bloyde  Camera*, 

the  Phantom  Camera,  tbe  champion  light  weight  of  the  world,  Anthony's  Beveralble 

Baok,  ITormandie  BaveFslble  Baok,  Front  Focus  Kovelette  Cameras. 

ANTHONY'S   CLIMAX   NEGATIVE   FILMS 

For  Portrait,  JjindKape,  and  Drop-Shnttor  Work.     Weight  and  space  reduced  to  a  mlnlnmm. 

Fourtoeu  dozen  Fllma  weigh  less  than  one  dozen  gfau  pUlea. 

Sole  Agents  for   the  Celebrated   Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Amateur  Outfits  In  Oreat  Variety  from  99.00  up. 

an  U  Year*  Batabllshed 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE   ultimate:. 

Latest  AchleiBHeRt  in  Cameras. 
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TMe  Queeq  |ij5fj.i  sMUTreR 


Wbere  extra  flange  t 


QUEEN    St   CO.,    MANUFACTURERS, 

Sa?  Oheatnut  Street,   PHILA  DELPHI  A. 
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TRY 


KIKONOGBN, 


The  Newly  Discovered  Developer   /. 
.-.    .-.    For  Photographic  Dry  Plates. 


pi    jSuperior  Substitute    for   Pyro,    flydroquinone, 

or   Ferrous   Oxalate. 


.-.     .-.     FOR   SALE   BY    .-.     .-. 


Wnited  itates  f  hotograptiic  iupplg  m. 


Sole  American  Agents, 


No.  3   East  14th  Street,    -    New  York, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"wa.Ij1m:sl,e3Y's 


Handy  Fhoto-Micrographic  Camera. 


This  pncllcal  Utile  Camera,  T«ii11y  makea  the  faKlnBtlng  anil  most  uMrul  practice  at  Phi'tn-Mlrro- 
cnph)-  oaey  \o  eiery  nnc  pobbbbsIiie  a  Microscope,  It  can  ttanil  upon  tbe  work  talile  nuiily  far 
fniunt  use.  Ii  actJuBUlile  to  iinv  Miero«cope,  and  U  capable  o(  doing  th«  highest  clasa  of  work. 
full  dewiiptlon  ullli  Sample  frint  mulled  on  application.  Coinplel«  dlrecUonB  for  use  are  coDtalaed 
In  uur  Illustrsled  Calalogue  Now  Rbadt, 

Wa  in  Ite  Soli  Miiifittinrs  of  HEMPERLElf'S  MtGUINE  FLASH  UMP, 


Mttd  of  1890,  Piln  $3.00.   F«  Sila  b|  aU  Stiat  Daalan  ar  Sappllad  Dirttt. 


TV.   H.    WALMSLEY,  Ltd., 

OpUeiu^  ani  f  koto{?tpkie  ptoek  ]|«nl|u^, 

1082  Walnut  Street,  FEILASELFHIA,  FA. 

HEADQDABTERB    FDS    AUATKUB    PHOTOGHAFBEKa. 

OUR    PRINTING    DEPARTMENT  l»noKln(ulloperaUon.    Ai  we  employ  only  jlriteio« 
haiide.cuUnmera  can  rely  upon  us  fortheprwluctloo  of  ttio  liertwork.    Plates  Efeyeloped, 
InlensUed,  or  Reduced.    Kodak  Work  a  fipedalt;. 
Write  tor  Price-Ltst.    Mall  orders  receive  Immediate  attentlan. 

Cameras,  Lenses,   Dry   Plates,  and   Materials 

I'lf .  CoDStaDUy  In  slock.    Estimates  tar  Complete  OtUDle  turnlsbed  prampUy. 
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■l/t-^    TRADE   MARK,     -q-  77^^  'Z^ 


JAMESTOWN.NY 


ARTISTICALL/&«  CfOM  merciallV 

L  SUPERIOR  TO  ' 

'=^AUBUMEN 


STOCK    HOUSES 

WhlehcBrrxmftiU  linear -Aritta"  Pspei 

and  Toning  Qutau. 
New  HBTSn.  Codd..    .  F.  8.  BRADLEY  A  CO. 

NewYorkCltr K.  H.  MORAN. 

PWIadelphls,  WILSOS.HOOIMJHEVNEY  CO. 
Bullllo TUCKER  A  BUTTS. 


Loularilla,  K;.,  .  A.  O.  GATCHELI.,  Auiini. 

(  L.  U.  fRINCK  A  BRO. 
audDiuiti,     -    ■      I  P.  SMITH  ft  CO. 

j  SHEEN  *  SIMPKIN30N. 

(  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

Cblcago,    .  J  SWEET,  WALLACH  A  CO. 


(GAYTON  a.  DOUGLASS  4C 


18  City. 


[.  LIKUER  AGO. 


THE  ROBT  DEMPSTER  CO. 


t  WOODARD.  CLARK  *  CO. 


.  FARTRIOGK. 


Do  notirciBrpHpcrwlthoolBlonlnftontlll;  the 
paper  Is  otinlutelir  of  no  uif  tnithaut  U. 

A«  rou  will  Hole  from  prlce-llgt,  (he  toning 
outfit  II  quoted  for  leas  than  the  ordlniiy  albu- 
men  formula  cao  be  prepared  at  the  gallery. 


PJUGE  -  I.IST 

"Aristo"  Ready  Prepared  Paper 

TOVINO    OTTTFITB. 

TRIAL  OUTFIT  ta.OO.     Pecked  neitiT  Id 

wooden  Iwi.     CoDtalna  1  etou  or  Cablnel  f,\ii 
"Arlato  "  paper  and  sulBc&nl  loulnjt  ch«nil«ls 

•■■A-JtlB-ro "    FAFEJt 
Packed  separately  In  packagea  and  boxea. 

SI-4X41.4       ....       »0.W' 
iS.lx5!l.A(Cabl»UtrliB'd)  ,»i  tl.OU 


TONINQ  OUTFITS.    Farknl  aepanlel 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 
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Our  Illustration. 

HK  excellent  example  of  interior  work  which  we  give  this  month  is 
from  a  negative  by  Miss  I.  R.  Hooper,  which  won  a  diploma  at  the 
last  Joint  Exhibition,  and  it  is  well  worth  careful  study  for  its  arrange- 
ment of  details.  The  block  was  made  by  the  Moss  Engraving  Company,  and 
the  prints  are  from  the  press  of  our  own  printers. 


Modern  Methods  of  Illustration. 

Bt.  W.  H.  Burbank. 
I.— THE   FHOTOTTFIG    FBOCS88. 

HIS  series  of  articles  has  for  its  object  the  instruction  of  the  readers  of 
the  magazine  in  the  working  details  of  practical  methods,  by  which  any 
amateur  of  a  fair  degree  of  manipulative  skill  may  prepare  printing 
blocks  from  his  own  negatives,  and  so  find  open  to  him  a  new  and  fascinating 
field  for  experimental  work,  one  which  may  in  some  cases  become  profitable. 
I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  that  many  of  our  American  amateurs 
would  gladly  adventure  upon  this  untried  field,  were  they  not  deterred 
by  fear  of  insurmountable  difficulties.  By  most,  the  photo-mechanical 
printing  processes  are  thought  to  be  so  hedged  in  by  diflSculties  and  secrets 
as  to  make  success  impossible,  except  to  those  who  have  served  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  practical  process  worker.  That  there  are  diflUculties  I  am 
far  from  denying.  That  there  are  jealously  guarded  secrets  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  need  deter  the  earnest  worker  from 
trying  his  *^  'prentice  hand  "  on  some  of  the  least  difficult  of  the  methods,  by 
which  a  photographic  negative  can  be  transformed  into  a  printing  block, 
suitable  for  the  production  of  prints  in  permanent  ink. 
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I  have  not  ventured  to  write  upon  this  branch  of  photographic  work  with- 
out sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  processes  to  be  described  to 
enable  me  to  give  reliable  directions  for  their  practice.  As  an  enthusiast  in 
photographic  matters,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  maxim  that  ^^  What  man  has 
done,  man  may  do,"  I  have  never  allowed  the  existence  of  difficulties  or 
secrets  to  deter  me  from  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  one  and  discover  the 
latter.  I  have  not  always  been  successful.  ^^Mais  que  voidez-vousf"  I  have 
made  some  successes  amid  many  failures,  and  it  is  of  the  successes  I  propose 
to  speak  in  this  series,  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  all  historical  allu- 
sions, and  plunging  at  once  in  mediaa  res^  by  a  description  of  the  phototype 
process,  which  is  known  by  various  other  names — albertype,  collotype,  photo- 
gelatine,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  alike  based  upon  the  insolubilizing  effect 
which  light  has  on  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  and  the  ink-repelling 
power  of  water. 

Of  all  the  reproduction  methods,  the  phototype  renders  the  photographic 
effect  most  nearly,  especially  when  the  prints  are  made  on  fine  coated  paper, 
while  for  those  who  prefer  more  artistic  effects,  the  affair  is  made  by  selecting 
a  plain  paper,  either  plate  or  the  kind  technically  known  as  ^^  gelatine  plate," 
which  may  be  had  of  most  large  dealers  in  paper.  It  is  of  all  processes  the 
best  for  the  amateur's  maiden  efforts,  since  its  practice  on  a  small  scale  requires 
no  expensive  plant  and  the  prints  can  be  made  by  the  amateur  himself  in  a 
simple  letter  copying  press,  if  they  are  not  larger  than  the  whole  plate. 

Formulas  for  the  sensitive  mixture  are  *'  thick  as  leaves  in  Valombrosa," 
but  the  interest  of  my  readers  will  be  best  consulted  by  giving  only  a  few 
typical  formulas  which  actual  practice  has  demonstrated  to  be  capable  of 
giving  good  results  in  amateur  work,  which  is  not  subjected  to  the  severe  tests 
required  of  the  professional  work.  The  amateur  does  not  care  for  a  plate 
capable  of  giving  a  large  number  of  impressions,  but  he  does  care  for  one  of 
moderately  easy  preparation  which  can  be  printed  from  without  the  need  of 
an  expensive  press. 

The  following  formula  gives  such  a  plate,  and  with  care  a  hundred  or  more 
prints  can  be  made  from  a  single  plate  in  an  ordinary  copying  press :  Copper 
plates,  similar  to  those  used  by  etchers,  form  the  support  for  the  film.  They 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  larger  on  every  side  than  the  negatives  to  be 
printed  from.  The  edges  are  beveled  and  the  corners  rounded  off  with  a 
file  and  then  carefully  grained  with  a  muUer  and  fine  emery.  The  ^^raining 
must  be  done  with  care  to  avoid  scratches  which  would  print  black  in  the 
prints.  After  a  thorough  washing,  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  emerj',  thoy 
are  ready  for  the  sensitive  mixture  which  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine, 180  grains. 

Water,      3  ounces. 

The  gelatine  is  first  soaked  in  the  water  for  fifteen  minutes  and  then  dis- 
solved in  a  water  bath  with  gentle  heat.     When  the  gelatine  is  dissolved  in 
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one  ouDce  of  Coignet's  coUe  de  peau^  a  diaphanous  glue  made  from  hides 
and  cartilages,  is  added  gradually  in  small  pieces.  When  this  is  dissolved, 
ninety  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash,  finely  powdered,  are  added  to  the 
solution,  which  is  to  be  well  stirred  until  the  bichromate  is  completely 
dissolved.  Three  or  four  drops  of  ammonia  are  then  added  and  the  mixture 
filtered  warm  through  flannel. 

The  coating  is  done  as  in  the  case  of  gelatine  plates.  The  copper  plate 
is  dusted  with  a  soft  brush,  carefully  leveled  and  flooded  with  sufficient  of 
the  bichromated  solution  to  make  a  fairly  thick  film  when  di*y.  To  facilitate 
the  spreading  of  the  emulsion,  a  little  warm  water  is  first  poured  over  the 
plate  and  well  drained  off.  The  coating  need  not  be  done  by  ruby  light  as 
the  plates  are  not  very  sensitive  until  dry.  Weak  white  light  is  perfectly 
safe.  I  usually  do  my  coating  at  night  by  gas-light.  As  many  plates  are 
coated  as  tbe  drying-box  will  accommodate.  When  the  last  plate  is  coated 
the  first  one  is  examined  for  air-bells.  If  any  are  found,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  plate  is  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  gelatine  runs  completely 
over  the  plate  which  is  then  placed  in  the  drying-box  or  stove.  Each  plate 
is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment. 

The  drying-box  for  an  amateur  phototypist  need  not  be  the  elaborate 
affair  required  for  commercial  work.  All  that  is  required  is  that  it  be  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  shelves  or  racks  which  can  be  accurately  leveled,  and 
capable  of  being  heated.  It  must  have  efiScient  means  of  ventilation  and  if 
the  plates  are  dried  in  an  ordinary  room  in  daylight,  it  must  be  made  light- 
tight.  As  I  coat  and  dry  my  own  plates  at  night,  my  drying-box  is  simply  a 
square  kitchen  utensil  known  as  a  steamer.  It  has  a  number  of  metallic  racks 
for  holding  tin  dishes  and  these  are  replaced  by  a  few  wooden  cross  pieces  in 
which  are  screwed  several  binding  screws  known  to  every  electrician.  By 
means  of  these  screws  a  plate  is  easily  leveled.  The  temperature  of  the  box 
must  be  kept  at  one  hundred  degrees  and  the  plates  will  dry  in  about  two 
hours.  The  door  of  the  box  must  not  be  opened  too  frequently  or  unequal 
drying  will  leave  marks  on  the  plates.  When  dry,  the  plates  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  a  few  days,  if  kept  away  from  the  light  in  a  dry  place. 
Plates  two  or  three  days  old  work  better  with  thick  negatives. 

The  best  negatives  for  the  phototype  process,  for  half-tone  work  at  least, 
are  those  which  are  called  soft  and  harmonious,  but  any  negative  which  will 
give  a  good  silver  print  without  "dodging"  will  make  a  good  phototype 
block.  If  the  amateur  desires  his  prints  to  be  unreversed  he  must  use  re- 
versed negatives.  Those  who  use  the  new  Eastman  film  will  find  it  easy  to 
convert  them  into  reversed  negatives  by  placing  them  in  the  printing  frame 
with  the  film  side  next  to  the  glass  front.  Those  who  use  the  dry  plate  will 
have  to  make  first  a  positive,  by  contact  printing  or  in  the  camera,  and  from 
this  make  a  reversed  negative  in  the  camera  by  photographing  the  glass  pos- 
itive with  the  film  turned  away  from  the  lens.     Still  another  way  is  to  make 
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a  good  Bilver  print  from  the  negative  and  then  to  photograph  this  on  East- 
man's transferotype  paper ;  this,  when  dried  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  and 
deprived  of  its  paper  backing,  will  give  a  reversed  negative. 

As  I  am  writing  only  for  amateurs  I  say  nothing  about  making  a  negative 
from  a  silver  print  by  the  wet  collodion  process  and  then  stripping  the 
collodion  film  from  its  support  in  order  to  reverse  it  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass. 
I  am  not  altogether  in  the  habit  of  using  reversed  negatives  for  merely 
experimental  work.  ^^A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,'* 
and  a  reversed  landscape  print  has  its  share  of  beauty.  Ordinary  negatives 
can  be  used  for  first  experiments.  In  order  to  secure  absolute  contact 
between  the  copper  plate  and  the  glass  negative,  a  strong,  deep  printing 
frame  with  screw  pressure  must  be  used.  It  must  have  a  thick  plate-glass 
front  and  the  screws  must  be  well  screwed  home.  Danger  of  breaking  the 
negative  is  diminished  if  the  middle  screws  are  tightened  first.  The  exposure 
is  best  made  in  diffused  light  to  avoid  excessive  relief  in  the  block.  The 
time  can  be  learned  only  from  experience.  As  an  average,  under  negatives 
of  moderate  density,  half  an  hour  is  about  right.  A  bichromated  film 
requires  about  double  the  exposure  necessary  to  make  a  silver  print.  When 
taken  from  the  frame  the  image  should  be  distinctly  visible,  but  not  too 
pronounced,  in  brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  When  taken  from  the  printing 
frame  the  phototype  plate  is  immersed  in  cold  water  for  three  minutes,  ren- 
dered perfectly  surface  dry  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  the  printing  press. 

The  advantage  of  this  .method  for  the  amateur  experimenter  is  that  no 
expensive  plant  is  necessary  and  that  the  plate  is  easily  inked  up  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  strong  relief.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for 
printing  a  large  number  of  impressions  from  a  single  plate. 

When  large  numbers  are  to  be  run  a  different  method  must  be  adopted  as 

will  be  described  later  when  the  details  of  inking  up  and  printing  have  been 

discussed. 

(To  be  continued,) 


»♦» 


My  Experience  with  Hydroquinone. 

Bt  J.  C.  Hboabtt. 

Y  attention  was  first  called  to  hydroquinone  about  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction by  reading  several  articles  setting  forth  its  merits  as  a  devel- 
oper in  the  various  photographic  journals.  During  the  summer  of 
1888  I  saw  some  plates  developed  with  this  new  reducer  by  a  photographer 
in  Philadelphia.  I  was  pleased  with  its  action,  and  secured  a  supply  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment.  After  my  return  home  I  gave  the  hydroquinone 
developer  a  trial,  and  have  been  using  it  in  my  photographic  work  ever  since. 
1  have  found  it  superior  to  pyro  in  every  way  except  in  rapidity,  and  this 
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objection  of  slowness  in  working  can  be  removed  by  using  caustic  potash  as 
an  accelerator. 

But  hydroquinone  does  not  owe  its  claim  to  superiority  to  rapidity  of 
working,  but  to  other  points — the  fine  negatives  it  produces,  the  beautiful 
detail,  even  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  entire  absence  of  stain. 

Another  advantage  which  should  be  noted  is  the  great  latitude  of 
exposure,  and  the  fact  that  every  effect  of  exposure  appears  to  be  grasped 
by  it.  I  have  exposed  plates  on  scenes  with  heavy  foliage,  dimly  lighted, 
and  views  in  shady  dells,  giving  a  very  liberal  exposure,  and  developed  with 
hydroquinone,  getting  full  detail  in  the  shadows  and  fine  half-tones,  without 
the  high  lights  being  opaque  or  too  thin.  Had  the  same  plate  been  developed 
with  pyro  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  flat  negative,  with  the  high  lights  very 
much  over-timed.  The  absence  of  fog  or  stain  is  one  of  its  chief  merits. 
The  development  of  a  plate  can  be  prolonged  to  almost  any  extent  without 
danger  of  fog,  and  the  shadows  always  remain  clear  and  transparent.  Its 
pleasant  and  agreeable  method  of  working,  and  the  sureness  of  results 
with  hydroquinone  developer,  makes  developing  a  pleasure,  and  relieves  the 
amateur  of  many  disappointments. 

Some  operators  are  not  successful  in  working  hydroquinone  ;  but  doubtless 
most  of  the  complaints  are  from  persons  who  do  not  properly  use  it,  or  work 
with  a  solution  not  properly  prepared.  They  may  have  under-exposed  their 
plates,  or  lacked  the  patience  necessary  to  develop  a  short  exposure. 

I  tried  several  formulas,  most  of  which  were  good,  and  being  an  advocate 
of  simple  formulas  I  chose  the  following,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 
The  ease  of  working,  and  certainty  of  results  with  it,  has  led  me  to  recom- 
mend it  to  others. 

A. 
Sulphite  of  soda  crystals, 2  oances. 

Ice  or  distilled  water, 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  filter;  then  add 

Hydroquinone, 120  grains. 

B. 
Carbonate  of  potash lil  oances. 

Ice  or  distilled  water, 16  oances. 

Normal  developer :  One  ounce  of  A,  one  ounce  of  B,  and  one  ounce  of 
water.  If  pure  water  is  used,  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  A  solution  is 
sufiScient  to  ensure  its  keeping ;  if  more  should  be  added  or  any  acid  used, 
it  retards  its  action.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  in  good  order  for 
weeks.     Nothing  is  added  to  the  carbonate  of  potash  solution. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  developing.  First  notice  the  temperature  of 
your  dark-room,  which  should  be  70  or  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  I  find  that  a 
difiference  in  the  temperature  makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  develop. 

If  I  have  a  batch  of  6^x8^  plates  to  develop  which  I  think  have  had 
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about  the  correct  exposure,  I  mix  five  ounces  of  solution  with  a  little  less 
than  the  normal  quantity  of  alkali,  and  if  my  note-book  leads  me  to  believe 
that  any  are  over-exposed  I  reserve  them  for  the  last,  using  the  weakened 
developer  on  them. 

Put  a  plate  in  the  tray  and  flow  with  the  solution  ;  if  it  has  been  correctly 
exposed  and  the  solution  is  freshly  mixed,  traces  of  the  image  will  begin  to 
appear  in  one  and  one-half  or  two  minutes,  and  grow  steadily  with  good 
contrasts  and  infinite  detail.  Do  not  hurry  the  development  by  adding 
alkali,  for  the  finest  tone  graduations  are  built  up  slowly.  The  development 
is  completed  when  the  shadows  show  no  white  on  the  surface.  The  higli 
lights  usually  show  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  Wash  and  fix  as  usual,  leaving 
the  negative  in  the  hypo  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  clear  to  insure  thorough 
fixing.  You  will  then  have  a  crisp,  brilliant  negative,  full  of  detail  in  the 
shadows  and  of  fine  printing  quality,  the  film  being  pure  in  color  through  all 
the  range  from  black  to  transparency. 

If  a  plate  is  known  to  have  been  over-exposed,  or  if  you  are  doubtful  as 
to  the  exposure,  the  solution  should  be  prepared  with  not  quite  the  normal 
amount  of  A  solution  and  about  one-fourth  of  potash  solution.  The  image 
will  then  appear  very  slowly,  giving  the  person  time  to  modify  the  developer 
to  suit  the  exposure,  cautiously  adding  alkali  or  hydroquinone  as  the  plate 
requires.  It  should  then  build  up  in  fine  form.  Some  may  become  impatient 
at  the  time  required  ;  but  the  amateur  who  works  for  results  will  not  object 
to  the  time  ;  and  who  would  not  rather  have  one  good  negative  than  a  dozen 
poor  or  indifferent  ones? 

In  regard  to  exposure :  I  am  apt  to  over-expose  a  trifle  and  develop 
slowly,  and  by  that  means  secure  brilliant  negatives,  with  plenty  of  detail  in 
the  shadows. 

I  will  not  say  that  hydroquinone  will  take  the  place  of  all  other  developers, 
for  during  the  great  advancements  in  photography  other  reducers  may  be 
discovered,  and  the  possibilities  of  eikonogen  are  not  yet  fully  known  ;  but  I 
do  think  that  a  developer  superior  to  hydroquinone  would  be  a  perfect 
universal  developer,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  hydroquinone  development 
is  once  mastered,  but  few  will  return  to  pyro. 


A  Simple  Magazine  Camera. 

'HE  number  of  amateurs  who  make  much  of  their  photographic  outfit  is 
probably  on  the  increase.  Aside  from  the  saving  of  expense  thus 
made  possible,  there  is  a  pleasure  derived  from  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment of  home  manufacture  which  is  unknown  to  those  whose  means  enable 
them  to  order  an  outfit  from  their  dealer  regardless  of  its  cost.  The  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  hand  camera  has  brought  with  it  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  many  for  a  simple,  efidcient,  and  inexpensive  box,  capable  of  being  made 
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at  home  without  &dj  sacrifice  of  efHcieocy.  No  one  caa  have  used  a  hand 
camera  for  an;  length  of  time  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
efflcieuc;  is  greatly  increased  b;  the  adoption  of  the  magazine  principle 
withont  plate  holders,  and  a  method  of  construction  which  allows  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths  to  be  used.  A  prime  essential  ia  a  set  of  working 
drawings  for  a  band  camera  of  home  construction  is  that  the;  shall  be  easily 
intelligible  and  capable  of  translation  ioto  wood  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  expense  compatible  with  the  doing  of  good  work  in  the  field  or 
on  the  street. 

A  somewhat  extended  experience  with  cameras  of  various  makes  and 
d^rees  of  complicatiou  has  convinced  me  that  the  hand  camera  at  least 
should  he  characterized  by  "sweet  reasonableness"  in  constrnction  if  it  is 
to  be  relied  on  at  all  times.  Complication  in  working  mechanism  is  to  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

All  these  conditioDS  were  borne  in  mind  in  planning  and  constructing  the 
box  now  to  be  described,  and  the  result  is  a  hand  camera  capable  of  holding 
one  dozen  plates,  with  not  a  projecting  pait,  and  which  can  be  made  by  any 
one  of  average  ingenuity  without  having  recourse  to  a  brass  foundery  or  a 
bellows  maker.  At  the  same  time  its  ability  t«  do  good  work  is  conditioned 
only  by  the  lens  with  which  it  is  fitted,  and  the  care  taken  in  it«  construction. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  cut,  the  principle  is  that  of  two  boxes,  one  slid- 
ing within  the  other  for  focusing,  and  a  flexible  sleeve  of  rubber  cloth  for 
convenience  in  changing  the  plates.  While  this  method  of  changing  plates 
may  not  be  as  convenient  as  some  of  the  more  elaborate  devices,  it  has  the 
decided  merits  of  being  always  in  working  order  and  of  requiring  no  great 
increase  of  bulk.     It  is  also  extremely  easy  to  make. 


The  whole  thing  is  so  simple  and  so  well  shown  in  the  cut  that  a  very 
little  description  will  serve  to  make  its  method  of  constrnction  plain.  The 
dimensions  given  are  for  a  box  for  four-by-five  plates,  the  lens  being  six 
loches  in  focal  length.     The  larger  box.  A,  is  8  inches  long,  5  inches  deep. 
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and  o\  inches  wide,  inside  measurements.  The  smaller,  sliding  box,  B,  is  5 
inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  5^  inches  wide,  outside  measurements.  It 
slides  within  the  larger  box,  which  has  a  shelf,  H,  extending  across  it  and 
running  back  six  inches  as  shown.  The  inside  of  the  smaller  oompartment 
in  A  is  lined  with  black  velvet  to  a  depth  of  4  inches,  in  order  to  shut  out 
all  light.  The  box  B  is  provided  at  its  rear  end  with  a  rectangular  diaphragm, 
a,  a,  of  blackened  card-board,  to  cut  off  all  rays  reflected  from  the  interior. 
The  lens  board,  I,  is  mounted  in  the  interior  of  B  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  front  of  the  lens  quite  close  to  the  shutter,  and  not  as  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  shutter,  D,  is  the  ^^  Facile,*'  and  its  construction  was  shown  in  our  May 
issue.  The  two  horizontal  rods  which  operate  the  shutter  project  through  the 
side  of  the  box,  the  holes  being  lined  with  velvet  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
light.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  shutter  by  pressing  one  of  the  rods,  the 
one  projecting  most  being  the  one  to  be  pressed  for  the  exposure.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  shutter  ai^  its  simplicity  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  to 
be  thrown  back  to  set  it,  thus  opening  the  lens.  However,  any  other  form 
of  shutter  may  be  used.  The  shutter  is  best  made  of  ebonite,  and  it  is  piv- 
oted near  the  top  of  B  with  the  center  of  its  opening  opposite  the  center  of 
the  lens.  It  is  well  to  line  the  inside  of  the  opening  in  the  end  of  B  with 
black  velvet  to  lessen  the  chances  of  light  creeping  in.  E  is  a  diamond 
shaped  piece  of  wood  revolving  on  a  screw  at  one  end.  Its  purpose  is 
simply  to  prevent  dust  from  getting  at  the  lens,  and  to  give  a  finish  to  the 
box.     It  also  serves  as  a  cap  for  making  time  exposures. 

To  form  the  focusing  plane  four  thin  strips  of  wood,  with  their  back 
edges  covered  with  velvet,  are  screwed  squarely  around  the  inside  of  the 
exposing  chamber.  One-half  of  the  top  of  A  is  made  to  open  in  order  to 
allow  the  plates  to  be  introduced  and  changed ;  /,  /,  is  the  sleeve.  One  end 
is  closed  by  a  rubber  band.  It  should  be  made  as  wide  as  the  box  and  long 
enough  to  run  well  up  the  arm.  The  plates  at  P  are  held  in  metal  carriers 
made  from  thin  sheet  iron  or  zinc,  with  both  ends  and  the  lower  edge  turned 
over  twice  at  right  angles  to  form  grooves  into  which  the  plates  slide.  The 
holders  should  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  width  of  the  plates  in  order 
that  they  may  be  easily  manipulated.  The  bundle  of  plates  are  pressed 
tightly  forward  by  means  of  two  springs  of  stiff  piano  wire  let  into  the  end 
of  A  near  each  side.     F  is  the  finder,  which  may  or  may  not  be  added. 

In  order  to  manipulate  the  plates,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
hand  into  the  sleeve  ;  the  forward  exposed  plate,  which  can  be  easily  felt 
with  the  fingers,  is  lifted  up  and  inserted  behind  the  others.  The  springs 
will  force  the  next  plate  forward  agaiust  the  focusing  ledge. 

The  inside  of  the  boxes  should  be  given  a  coat  of  dead  black  varnish, 
which  is  easily  made  by  thinning  down  shellac  until  it  no  longer  dries  with  a 
gloss,  and  then  adding  fine  lamp-black.  The  focusing  is  done  by  moving  B 
in  or  out.     Previous  to  putting  the  end  into  A,  marks  should  be  made  on  the 
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top  of  B  aloDg  the  front  edge  of  the  forward  end  of  A,  to  tadicate  the  extent 
of  dr&w  necessary  for  objects  at  varying  distances  from  the  lens.  To  do 
this  the  lens  is  screwed  in  place,  and  a  piece  of  ground  glass  pressed  firmly 
against  the  focusing  ledge.  The  camera  is  then  mounted  on  any  convenient 
support,  and  objects  at  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-flve.  fifty,  and  one  hnndred 
feet  (distance  focused  sharply,  a  white  mark  being  drawn  on  the  top  of  B  for 
each  distance,  B  being  painted  a  dead  black  outside.  A  leather  handle  and 
one  or  two  tripod  screw-plates,  with  outside  finish  to  suit,  complete  the  box. 
Three-eighths  inch  stuff  should  be  used  in  making  the  box.  Spanish  cedar, 
maht^any,  cherry, orpine  answer  well;  the  former  three  being  most  suitable 
if  the  wood  is  to  be  band-finished,  the  latter  being  used  when  the  outside 
is  to  be  covered.  Black  grained  leather,  or  the  tough  paper  known  as 
leatherette,  are  the  best  covering  materials.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  or  striking  in  the  construction  of  the  box,  but  it  is  recommended  as  a 
simple,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  band  camera  for  those  who  use  such  a  box 
as  an  auxiliary  to  a  large  camera. 


The  Lynn  Camera  Club. 

^HE  history  of  the  Lynn  Camera  Club  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
revivifying  power  of  a  club-house  on  a  moribund  organization.     The 
club    was    formed  January  3,  1388,    with    a   charter   membership   of 
twelve.      An  old  gallery  with  a  good  north  light  was  rented,  and  for  two 


years  the  club  managed  to  exist  but  with  no  decided  increase  in  membership. 
To  the  exertions  of  the  executive  committee  the  club  owes  its  continued 
existence  at  a  time  when  interest  in  photography  was  at  a  low  ebb.     But  no 
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club  can  thrive  with  iuBufficient  and  poorly  arranged  quarters,  and  is  tbe 
epriDg  of  1889  it  nae  found  necessary  to  look  for  better  facilitiee. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  city  failed  to  discover  suitable  qnarters,  ud 
negotiations  nere  entered  into  with  Mr.  N.  J.  }taclieller  looking  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  nee  of  the  club  on  his  estate  at  No.  42  Broad 
Street.  These  negotiations  were  successful,  and  a  two-story  building,  30x40 
feet  was  erected  and  dedicated  January  '2S,  1890.  the  cluli  having  been 
incorporated  December  ^0,  1889. 

The  building  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  comfort.  It  is  of  wood,  two 
stories  in  height,  and  flat  roofed.  On  the  flret  floor  are  the  dining  or  billiard 
room,  a  storage  room,  and  the  furnace  room.  A  broad  stairway  leads  to  the 
studio  and  developing  room  above.  The  studio  is  a  large,  well  appointed 
room,  thiity  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide  in  front  and  lift«en  feet  in  the  rear. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  room  is  a  large  open  flre-place,  the  gift  of  Ur.  J. 
N.  Smith,  with  a  pair  of  massive  andirons,  welded  by  electricity,  and  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Herman  Lemp.  Above  tne  mantel-shelf  are  two  electroliers,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  E,  L.  Rogers.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  a  ten-foot  screen 
for  lantern  exhibitions.     The  sky-light  is  eight  feet  square. 


Opening  from  the  studio  is  the  developing  room,  a  laige,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  room,  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences  for  development,  and  con- 
taining the  club-lockers  and  an  enlaiging  camera.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
electricity  with  incandescent  lamps  inclosed  in  ruby  shades. 

The  system  of  electric  lighting  is  uncommonly  complete,  as  why  should 
it  not  be,  many  of  the  members  being  connected  with  the  Thomson- Houston 
.Company.  Professor  Thomson  contributed  the  wire  and  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Ban- 
croft did  the  wiring.  All  the  rooms  are  coooected  with  the  Treasurer's 
office  in  an  adjoining  building  by  speaking  tubes  and  electric  call  bells. 

A  portrait  camera  and  Thomson  Dissolving  lautern  complete  the  photo- 
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graphic  equipment  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  membership 
in  the  club. 

That  the  committee  acted  wisely  in  building  the  club  house  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  membership  has  increased  from  twenty-six  in  July,  1889,  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  at  the  present  timer.  The  list  of  members  includes 
many  of  Lynn's  leading  citizens,  and  the  Lynn  Camera  Club  has  become  an 
institution  in  the  city. 


The  Arc  Light  for  Projection. 

Bt  Db.  L.  H.  Laudt. 
[Read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  April  18, 1890.] 

^  GENERAL  adoption  of  the  electric  arc  light  for  purposes  of  projection 
^Ok  is  not  far  distant,  and  having  devoted  some  time  to  the  subject,  fol- 
Si\  lowing  it  up  from  the  days  in  which  the  current  was  produced  from 
batteries  until  to-day,  when  we  have  on  tap  a  current  of  electricity  as  we 
have  gas  or  water  supplies,  it  seems  roost  fitting  that  my  experience  should 
be  given  to  the  members  of  this  society,  and  my  object  in  inviting  you  here 
this  evening  is  to  give  you  some  experimental  facts,  and  ask  3*our  verdict  as 
to  its  application  for  lantern  projections. 

Our  usual  method  has  been  to  make  use  of  incandescent  lime.  This  was 
a  great  advance  from  the  oil  lamp,  and  to-night  we  take  probably  the  last 
step  in  this  direction  of  improved  illumination,  and  make  use  of  the  most 
intense  artificial  light  known  to  science. 

Artificial  light  is  generally  produced  by  raising  some  body  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. If  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  it  parts  with  some  of  its  energy  in  the  form  of  radiation, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  this  radiation  becomes  sensible  to  the  eye,  passing 
from  red,  yellow,  green,  to  blue  and  violet.  At  the  present  time  for  all 
artificial  illumination  the  radiant  body  is  some  form  of  carbon,  either  incan- 
descent or  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

The  electric  light  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  made  at  the  Royal  Institute,  London,  in  1801,  when  he  used  2,000 
cells,  with  which  he  decomposed  Na.  and  K.  and  separated  their  metallic 
bases.  These  experiments  were  repeated  and  extended,  and  by  using  char- 
coal points  as  terminals  an  intense  and  dazzling  light  was  produced,  to  which 
the  name  voltaic  arc  was  given.  Foucault  used  a  more  dense  form  of  carbon 
for  his  newly-invented  lamp  or  regulator,  producing  a  more  steady  and 
uniform  light. 

The  arc  light  when  produced  from  a  battery,  brilliant  as  it  is,  was  confined 
to  the  lecture- room  or  an  occasional  outdoor  display.  The  fatal  dififlculty 
was  the  labor  and  cost  of  the  electrical  energy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dis- 
covery of  induced  currents  by  Faraday  that  this  obstacle  was  removed. 
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It  was  many  years  before  any  practical  application  was  made  of  this 
most  important  electrical  discovery,  and  it  required  the  combined  forces  of 
Nollett,  Von  Maldern,  Holmes,  Wilde,  Ladd,  and  Siemens  to  produce  by 
mechanical  means,  direct  from  motion,  a  supply  of  electrical  energy  that 
would  equal  that  produced  from  the  battery.  Even  as  late  as  1870  this  did 
not  seem  possible,  for  the  best  dynamos  at  that  time  yielded  only  a  small 
amount  of  electrical  energy. 

In  1871  Gramme  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science  a  description  of  a 
new  form  of  magneto-electric  machine  possessing  new  features,  which  were 
so  remarkable  as  to  astonish  all  the  world.  Gramme  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  a  ring,  and  rotating  this  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  reversals  in  the  armature.  Many  ridiculed  this  idea.  Never- 
theless it  produced  in  practice  a  machine  that  yielded  laige  currents  at  much 
less  cost,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  system  of  electric  lighting. 

From  whatever  source  the  electricity  is  supplied  to  produce  light,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  current  meets  with  a  resistance,  and  this  condition  is  best 
fulfilled  when  two  pieces  of  carbon  are  made  to  touch  and  then  slightly  sep- 
arated. The  current  in  passing  between  the  space  so  increases  the  resistance 
as  to  produce  light  of  great  intensity,  and  is  called  the  arc  light. 

That  a  constant  resistance  may  be  maintained  favorable  to  the  production 
of  light,  some  mechanical  device  that  will  separate  and  regulate  the  distance 
of  the  carbons  is  essential.  Such  an  apparatus  is  called  a  regulator  or  arc 
lamp.  There  are  few  inventions  on  which  so  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  as  on  arc  lamps.  The  number  is  already  very  great  and  is  on  the 
increase,  and  every  bulletin  of  the  patent  oflSce  is  sure  to  contain  several 
inventions  of  this  kind. 

Between  the  better  lamps  there  is  not  much  to  choose  for  ordinary  illumi- 
nation, but  for  special  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  lantern  projection,  some 
points  are  of  vital  importance,  for  the  success  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
steadiness,  good  behavior,  and  the  excellence  of  the  automatic  feed,  quality 
and  position  of  the  carbons,  together  with  a  uniform  action  of  the  dynamos. 

At  present  arc  lights  are  run  both  by  continuous  and  by  alternating  cur- 
rents, I.e.,  in  some  cases  the  current  is  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  while 
in  others  the  current  consists  of  pulses,  alternately  positive  and  negative, 
succeeding  each  other  at  the  rate  of  from  200  to  300  per  second. 

The  first  lamp  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  carbons  was  devised  by 
Thomas  Wright,  of  London,  in  1845.  A  few  years  later  Le  Molt,  of  France, 
devised  a  clock-work  regulator  which  kept  the  light  steady  for  several  minutes 
at  a  time,  but  the  fiickering  was  too  great  to  make  it  of  any  practical  value. 
These  were  followed  by  Archerean,  Lacassagre,  and  Garffe,  each  lamp  an 
improvement  on  the  other,  which  brought  the  standard  of  regulators  near  to 
practical  application. 

In  1849  Foucault  devised  a  clock-work  regulator  that  differed  in  many 
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detaits  from  the  ones  before  used,  and  gave  comparative  satisfaction.  It 
was  extensively  employed  for  scientific  purposes,  and,  in  fact,  was  the  only 
lanap  that  was  suitable  for  lantern  projection,  and  is  to-day  used  in  many 
physical  laboratories  in  preference  to  other  lamps. 

The  next  advance  was  by  Serrin,  whose  regulator  kept  the  carbons 
exceedingly  steady  and  maintained  them  in  their  relative  positions.  This 
lamp  has  been  used  for  light-house  illumination,  and  still  maintains  that  posi- 
tion, for,  like  the  Foucault,  it  is  a  focusing  lamp,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  carbons  at  a  central  point.  To  produce  this  effect  the  carbons 
are  so  arranged  that  a  different  motion  is  imparted  to  each,  that  the  wearing 
away  may  be  compensated  for  by  a  more  rapid  movement  of  the  positive  pole 
with  only  a  gradual  waste  of  the  negative  carbon.  By  this  simultaneous 
approach  of  both  carbons,  the  positive  moving  through  double  the  distance 
of  the  negative,  the  arc  preserves  its  normal  length  and  its  position  is  main- 
tained in  space.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  device, 
actuated  either  by  clock-work  or  electric  magnets. 

The  regulation  of  the  length  of  arc  that  shall  produce  the  most  intense 
light  with  the  least  current  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  the  mechan- 
ical construction  of  the  lamp  that  will  yield  satisfactory  results  must  be  most 
perfect.  In  many  of  the  lamps  this  regulation  is  still  wanting,  and  lamps 
lacking  the  above  essentials,  that  are  put  together  without  regard  to  any 
electrical  laws,  with  the  hope  that  chance  may  make  them  work,  produce  a 
hissing  and  hammering  noise  that  is  disagreeable  when  silence  is  required, 
and  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  any  purpose. 

However  well  the  regulation,  due  to  the  electrical  and  mechanical  part  of 
the  lamp,  they  cannot  regulate  the  minute  accidental  variations  in  the  structure 
of  the  carbons  which  causes  a  shifting  of  the  arc  or  chasing,  and  as  the  arc 
flies  around  the  direction  of  maximum  emission  will  change  with  it.  These 
fluctuations  produce  immense  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  changing 
back  and  forth  from  400  to  2,000  candles.  Great  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  homogeniety  of  the  carbons,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  flickering  will  be  entirely  removed. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  regulating  devices  are  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  at  present  the  light  is  not  too  irregular  to  be  adopted  for  purposes 
of  projection.  With  any  good  regulation,  results  may  be  obtained  that  far 
exceed  in  brilliancy  any  of  the  old  methods  employed.  This  matter  of  in- 
creased intensity  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  large  public  halls, 
where  in  many  cases  the  picture  is  enlarged  many  hundred  times  without 
regard  to  the  diminished  light  produced  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

In  considering  the  application  of  the  electric  light  as  a  source  of  illumi- 
nation, it  is  very  important  to  notice  just  what  position  the  carbon  poles 
must  occupy  in  relation  to  ceitain  requirements. 

For  outdoor  illumination  the  axes  should  coincide,  that  the  crater  formed 
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in  the  upper  carbon  may  act  as  a  reflector,  and  thus  produce  an  increased 
downward  illumination.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  crater-lilce  reflection  to 
cast  the  rays  at  variable  angles  in  a  given  direction. 

To  obtain  the  best  effects  for  lantern  projections  the  carbons  are  arranged 
that  the  axis  of  the  upper  carbon  coincides  with  the  edge  of  the  lower  carbon 
farthest  from  the  condenser.  In  this  position  of  the  carbons  the  light  will 
be  concentrated  upon  one  side  and  radiate  freely  in  front,  and  will  be  cut  off 
from  behind,  with  little  escape  at  either  side.  From  this  it  follows  that  many 
different  results  can  be  obtained,  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  carbon. 

Classification. 

It  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  make  a  classiGcation  of  arc  lamps  in  their 
present  state,  or  divide  them  into  a  few  distinctive  types.  The  old  classifi- 
cation divided  them  into  monophotal  and  polyphotal.  In  the  former  the  electro- 
magnet system,  which  produces  the  adjustment  of  the  distance  of  the  car- 
bons, is  traversed  by  the  main  current  and  is  adjusted  for  a  constant  current. 
This  prevents  a  number  of  lamps  being  placed  in  series,  as  the  approach  of 
the  carbons  is  produced  by  mechanical  means  independent  of  the  current. 
Polyphotal  lamps  are  adjusted  for  a  constant  resistance  of  the  arc.  This  is 
effected  by  placing  the  regulating  apparatus  in  a  shunt  of  the  main  current, 
which  is  also  supplied  with  a  cut-out  device  to  short-circuit  the  lamp  in  the 
event  of  a  disconnection  in  the  arc.  The  objection  to  this  classiGcation  is 
that  one  would  be  transferred  to  the  other  by  an  alternation  in  the  winding 
of  the  coils.  The  better  or  later  division  is  to  class  them  either  as  series  or 
parallel,  which  is  dependent  upon  electrical  conditions  rather  than  mechan- 
ical. We  may  again  subdivide  them  as  a  matter  of  convenience  into:  1, 
hand  regulation ;  2,  actuated  by  a  spring  (clock-work)  ;  3,  train  of  wheels 
and  gravity  ;  4,  differential  and  gravity  ;  5,  clutch  and  dash  pot;  6,  electro 
motor ;  7,  focusing ;  8,  electro  magnet  and  dash  pot ;  9,  lever  movement. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  simplicity  of  construction  and  sen- 
sitive motion  of  carbons,  with  speed  to  allow  of  instantaneous  adjustment. 
These  conditions  are  changing  at  each  variation  of  resistance,  which  alters 
with  the  change  of  temperature  in  the  conductor,  and  this  again  varies  the 
potential,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  arc  constant.  For  any  increase 
in  the  current  the  wire  coils  are  heated  with  an  increase  of  resistance  in  the 
lamp.  To  regulate  these  variations  and  to  secure  the  proper  proportions  we 
meet  with  colliding  difficulties  and  are  confined  to  narrow  limits  in  order  to 
reconcile  them.  The  necessary  features  in  construction  of  a  lamp  are: 
1,  striking  mechanism  or  separating  the  carbons;  2,  feeding;  3,  replacing, 
to  put  in  new  carbons  (trimming)  ;  4,  moderating,  to  prevent  carbons  striking 
or  hammering  ;  5,  change  over  for  two  carbons  ;  6,  cut  out ;  7,  clamps  for 
carbons ;  8,  driving  power,  which  may  be  clock-work,  gravity,  weights, 
electro  magnets,  and  electro  motors. 
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The  operation  of  an  are  lamp  consists  of  two  movements :  First,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  carbons  or  striking  the  arc,  which  is  caused  by  a  stout  wire 
coil  placed  in  the  main  circuit ;  second,  the  approach  of  the  carbons,  which 
is  brought  about  by  a  thin  wire  coil  of  high  resistance  placed  in  the  shunt. 

There  is  also  added  a  cut-out  circuit,  which  consists  of  a  shunt  coil  and 
a  series  coil.  These  are  so  wound  as  to  help  each  other's  magnetic  power, 
and  the  series  coil  must  itself  be  a  shunt  to  the  main  circuit  of  the  lamp. 
As  the  carbons  burn  away  the  arc  gets  longer  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
resistance,  this  diminishes  the  current's  strength  in  the  magnets  and  the  car- 
bons descend  until  they  meet  and  again  form  the  arc. 

The  design  of  the  lamp  depends  upon  the  condition  with  which  it  is  to  be 
supplied  with  current.  That  is,  whether  it  is  supplied  by  a  constant  poten- 
tial with  variable  current,  as  is  furnished  by  the  Edison  Company,  or  low 
tension  current,  that  is  having  a  voltage  of  115  to  120  volts;  or  whether  it 
is  fed  from  a  variable  potential  and  constant  current  of  high  voltage,  as  is 
used  in  series  arc-lighting.  This  current  is  known  as  the  high  potential,  and 
the  voltage  runs  in  most  cases  from  1,000  to  3,000  volts.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  is  that  to  make  any  adjustment  of  the  lamp  the  current  must  be 
turned  off,  and  the  lamp  cannot  be  handled  with  the  current  on  without 
danger,  possibly  attended  with  fatal  results.  The  current  used  for  projection 
should  be  the  low  tension,  for  with  this  the  lamp  can  be  handled  without 
danger  and  all  the  adjustments  may  be  made  while  the  lamp  is  in  operation. 

When  using  the  low  tension  current  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  resist- 
ance in  the  circuit,  when  operating  with  one  lamp,  to  cut  down  the  voltage 
and  deliver  the  proper  amount  of  current.  This  resistance  may  be  either  coils 
of  wire  or  low  resistance  lamps  placed  two  in  series  and  these  in  parallel.  With 
four  or  six  of  these  lamps  the  proper  voltage  will  be  delivered  to  the  arc  regu- 
lator with  a  current  of  from  ten  to  twelve  amperes.  This  form  of  resistance 
is  more  compact  and  the  lamps  are  now  made  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  great  advantage  over  all  other  methods  of  illumination  is  its  small 
cost  per  candle  power,  its  intensity,  whiteness,  and  parallel  rays.  These  prop- 
erties make  it  especially  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  projection,  as  it  admits 
a  larger  number  of  rays  to  pass  through  the  optical  center  of  the  condenser. 

The  intensity  of  the  arc  light  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  400 
to  2000  candle  power.  With  a  variable  arc  this  will  take  place,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  projection  this  objectionable  feature  has  been  removed.  With  a 
proper  position  of  carbons  these  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  fall 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  fluctuation  due  to  the  mechanical  movements  in 
the  lamp  is  ^mall,  as  the  interval  of  the  feed  is  about  two  seconds.  The^ 
intensity  of  the  light  when  the  carbons  are  arranged,  as  described  for  pro- 
jection, is  from  1,200  to  1,500  candle  power. 

It  is  essential  that  the  wires  used  to  deliver  the  current  to  the  reo-ulator 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  heating,  as  all  the  heat  must  be  made 
visible  at  the  carbon  points  and  none  lost  in  the  wires.     It  is  better  to  have 
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a  separate  set  of  wires  starting  as  near  the  mains  as  possible  with  proper  cat- 
out  and  fuses. 

Estimates  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  for  this,  as  the  work  most  be 
done  by  those  skilled  in  the  ai*t,  otherwise  the  proper  conditions  may  not  be 
fulfilled. 

I  have  avoided  using  electrical  and  mathematical  calculations,  and  to 
some  this  may  seem  a  strange  omission,  while  to  others  it  will,  I  hope,  make 
the  article  more  readable. 


The   Eikonogen   Developer. 

^  Bt  F.  G.  Brach. 

'T  is  very  nearly  a  year  since  this  new  developing  agent  was  introduced 
to  the  photographic  world ;  that  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  favor  on  its 
own  merits  is  attested  by  the  increasing  number  of  plate  manufacturers 
who  are  recommending  it  as  superior  to  the  pyro  developer,  advising  its  use 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  seldom  a  new  developing  agent  is  so  favorably  received,  since  it 
is  hard  to  overcome  prejudices  in  favor  of  old-time  developers,  but  the 
advantages  of  eikonogen  are  so  manifest  to  any  one  who  tries  it  fairly  that 
it  frequently  converts  the  most  conservative  at  once. 

It  is  an  extremely  simple  developer,  and,  unlike  pyro,  will  develop  the 
latent  image  without  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  that  is,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, for  we  think  it  is  the  presence  of  the  sodium  salt  in  the  sulphite  of  soda 
that  supplies  the  alkali  element  in  a  small  degree.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  a  plain  solution  of  eikonogen,  without  sulphite,  will  develop  a  plate. 

The  varied  experiences  of  those  who  have  given  the  developer  a  trial 
show  that  it  does  not  work  alike  in  all  hands,  which  may  be  probable  because 
of  the  different  grades  of  preserving  chemicals  used.  The  best  form  of 
developer  we  have  used  is  made  with  the  clear  pale  green  crystals  dissolved 
in  a  perfectly  chemically  pure  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  (Merck's  C.  P. 
crystals),  is  what  we  prefer.  When  mixed  this  gives  a  pale  green  solution, 
perfectly  clear  and  very  vigorous.  We  find  this  solution,  if  placed  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  keeps  clear  for  a  long  time. 

To  make  the  stock  solution,  simply  dissolve  two  ounces  of  sulphite  of 
soda  in  forty  ounces  of  warm  distilled  water,  and  add  one  ounce  of  eikonogen. 
By  stirring  with  a  rod  it  is  soon  dissolved.  Where  it  was  formerly  advised 
to  mix  the  alkali  (carbonate  of  potash  solution,  three  ounces  dissolved  in 
eight  ounces  of  water)  with  the  eikonogen,  it  is  now  recommended  to  b^n 
the  development  with  the  simple  plain  eiko  diluted  one-fourth  with  water, 
until  it  has  permeated  through  the  film,  then  after  the  image  has  started,  or 
is  too  slow  in  coming  out,  add  to  two  ounces  of  developer  twenty  minims  of 
the  alkali,  or  carbonate  of  potash  solution.  By  pursuing  this  course  the 
minim  amount  of  alkali  introduced  into  the  developer  prevents  the  appear- 
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ance  of  alkali  fog,  keeps  the  solation  from  getting  thick,  and  reduces  to  a 
miDimum  the  tendency  of  the  plate  to  frill. 

During  development  more  or  less  particles  of  the  film  along  the  edge  of 
the  plate  will  become  detached,  and  if  the  solution  is  warm  some  of  the  gela- 
tine will  dissolve,  which  will  cause  the  developer  to  thicken  perhaps  after  the 
development  of  two  or  three  plates,  hence  it  is  advisable  to  frequently  filter 
it  and  to  make  good  the  loss  by  adding  a  little  fresh  eiko.  The  strength 
and  activity  of  the  solution  is  thus  maintained. 

When  a  series  of  plates  have  been  developed,  instead  of  pouring  away 
all  of  the  developer,  some  of  it  should  be  filtered  and  preserved  in  a  small 
bottle  kept  tightly  corked,  for  use  in  mixing  with  fresh  developer,  especially 
when  time  exposures  are  to  be  developed,  since  it  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
addition  of  a  bromide  (that  is,  aiding  in  producing  density)  without  retard- 
ing the  development. 

A  correspondent  interested  in  the  subject  complains  that  he  has  diflSculty 
in  obtaining  density,  is  troubled  with  frilling,  and  notices  that  the  solution 
rapidly  darkens  after  use,  though  kept  in  a  tight-stoppered  bottle.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  first  difiSculty  may  be  due  to  too  large  an  amount  of  alkali  in 
the  developer,  and  the  turning  of  the  developer,  possibly,  to  an  impure  grade 
of  sodium  sulphite.     His  supposition  is  veiy  nearly  correct. 

Want  of  density  is  sometimes  due  to  too  weak  a  solution  of  eikonogen,  or 
in  not  leaving  the  plate  in  the  developer  long  enough.  The  rapid  change  of 
the  solution  is  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  insufficient  sodium  sulphite,  or  of 
a  poor  grade  of  the  same. 

From  experiments  it  has  bnsen  determined  that  the  larger  the  amount  of 
sulphite  in  the  developer  the  slower  it  works. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  varying  quantities  advised  by  different 
makers  of  plates.  Our  correspondent  has  gotten  up  a  tabulated  statement 
which  shows  clearly  the  differences  alluded  to,  based  on  the  ounce  standard : 

Bemarks, 


§  S  2  1  «s  S*- 

2     I  I  I  C  I  S3  l'^ 

t     «  I  I  I  I  28  S§ 

.    3    o  I  «  s  i  B-Z  ^o 


OQ 

m     S      Oh     S     ^  Q     O    S>       ^  Ah 


oz.    oz.    oz.  oz.  oz.     oz.  oz.  oz. 

Formula  of  manufacturers  of  eikonogen,       .    1      2    15-16    1-16      45  17  1-5  9  1-7 

Seed  Dry  Plate  Co 1      6      Ij  60  43  2-3  10} 

Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works, 1      2|    iJ  53  22  11 

Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works,  for  time  exposures,    12     6  128  7       20  31-S6 

**        "         "         **       instantaneous  expo.,    12      1  30  29  14<l 

Harvard  Dry  Plate  Works, 12     2  80  11  11 

Allen  &  Rowell  Co., 142  80  22  11 

"              "         "     for  instantaneous  expo.,    14     2  40  43  7-10  22 

•*           bromide  paper,   ..132  128  1            10|     6  53-64 
"              "         "           lantern  slides,     ..1511  128  l^t       17  3} 
"              "        "    average  for  plates,  bro- 
mide paper,  and  lantern  slides,      1  3 1-9  2(  74} 
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Most  of  the  formulas  are  based  on  437  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  taking  that 
as  a  standard  and  summing  up  the  number  of  grains  to  the  ounce  in  the  six 
separate  formulas,  of  the  sodium  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  potash,  then 
taking  their  average,  the  amount  of  sodium  sulphite  for  the  eikonogen  devel- 
oper is  found  to  be  24  grains  to  each  ounce,  and  carbonate  of  potash  11 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

No  satisfactory  reason  is  given  for  the  unusual  amount  of  carbonate  of 
potash  recommended  in  the  Eagle  plate  formula ;  experience  shows  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  fog  the  plate  or  to  frill  it  if  the  gelatine  is  soft. 

During  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer  eikonogen  crystals  have  been 
observed  to  change  in  color  from  a  pale  clear  green  to  a  brown-black  tint, 
even  though  sealed  in  bottles,  excluded  from  the  outer  air.  When  dissolved 
such  altered  crystals  make  a  dark  green  solution,  but  the  power  of  the  eikon- 
ogen does  not  appear  to  be  lost.  It  is  only  in  looks  that  it  seems  to  be 
defective.  This  change  may  be  brought  about  by  heat,  but  as  yet  no  reason 
is  advanced,  except  that  it  is  known  that  eikonogen  which  has  been  made  for 
some  time  gradually  discolors.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  further  investiga- 
tion will  decide  what  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  discoloration,  and  doubtless 
before  many  months  a  way  will  be  found  to  prevent  it. 

We  are  informed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  discoloration  will  be 
prevented  or  checked  if  the  salt  is  emptied  from  the  package  and  spread  out, 
so  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  it.  We  are  also  advised  that  a  dark  green 
solution  of  eikonogen  may  be  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda.  We  dissolved  480  grains  of  the 
bisulphite  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  ascertained  that  half  a  dram  (30  min- 
ims) added  to  one  ounce  of  the  dark  green  eiko  solution  was  sufficient  to 
change  the  color  from  green  to  a  light  red,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  make  the 
solution  any  more  transparent. 

Applying  this  altered  solution  to  a  bromide  print  we  were  unable  to 
develop  the  picture  after  five  minutes'  immersion,  except  to  see  a  slight 
image.  A  few  minims  of  carbonate  of  potash  solution  were  added,  then  the 
print  developed  out  with  moderate  rapidity.  The  color  of  the  developer  was 
also  altered  from  red  to  green  again. 

It  would  seem  from  this  experiment  that  the  addition  of  sufficient  bisul- 
phite of  sodium  to  the  developer  to  change  the  color  is  not  advantageous. 
That  it  undoubtedly  shows  the  action,  was  manifest.  We  think  it  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  mixing  up  the  original  developer,  and  probably  one 
ounce  will  equal  in  preservative  quality  that  of  two  of  sulphite  of  soda.  We 
shall  experiment  further  in  this  direction. 


th:e, 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Mottled  Negatives. — Quite  recently  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  a  number 
of  negatives  which  were  marked  by  a  singularly  mottled  appearance,  accom- 
panied by  the  request  that  we  should  give  an  explanation  of  their  presence. 
While  we  were  cogitating  on  the  best  answers  to  make  to  these  inquiries, 
there  appeared  in  the  British  Journal  an  editorial  on  this  very  point  which 
goes  so  straight  to  the  point  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  reproduce  its 
substance.  The  mottlings  are  clearly  traceable  to  one  of  two  sources,  a 
quiescent  condition  of  the  developer  during  development,  or  to  imperfect  or 
insufficient  washing  before  fixation.  In  the  development  of  a  plate  it  is 
important  that  the  tray  should  be  occasionally  rocked  in  order  to  bring  fresh 
portions  of  the  solution  into  activity.  When  an  extra  quantity  of  either  of 
its  constituents  is  added  to  a  developer,  the  addition  should  not  be  made 
while  the  plate  is  in  the  tray.  Either  the  plate  should  be  removed  from  the 
tray  or  the  developer  should  be  poured  off  into  a  graduate  and  the  addition 
then  made.     In  either  case  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  solution 
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to  become  perfectly  homogeneous,  as  it  were,  before  the  plate  is  subjected  to 
its  action.  If  these  precautions  are  taken,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
mottling  a  plate  during  development. 

But  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  produce  the  mottling  after  development  and 
before  fixing.  As  every  one  knows,  the  developing  action  continues  even 
after  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  developer.  Unless,  then,  the  developer  is 
quickly  and  evenly  removed,  mottling  is  pretty  certain  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. The  common  method  of  simply  giving  the  plate  a  rinse  under  the  tap 
is  a  direct  invitation  to  the  enemy.  The  developer  is  most  speedily  washed 
out  immediately  under  the  stream  running  from  the  tap,  less  quickly  in  a 
circle  around  it.  The  result  is  circles  of  irregularly  increasing  density  with 
a  weak  spot  in  the  middle.  The  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  the  use  of  a 
rose.  In  this  case  a  number  of  small  circles  of  less  density  may  be  pro- 
duced. Streaks  across  the  plate  are  undoubtedly  caused  by  partially  washing 
a  plate  and  seeing  it  up  to  drain  before  fixing. 

The  safest  method  of  washing  is  to  transfer  the  plate  from  the  developer 
to  a  tray  of  clean  water,  and  to  rock  the  tray  until  the  greater  portion  of  the 
developer  is  removed,  finishing  up  with  a  good  rinse  under  the  tap.  Upright 
tanks  for  fixing  or  washing,  while  a  great  convenience,  are  likely  to  produce 
mottlings  unless  the  precaution  is  taken  to  churn  the  plates  up  and  down  for 
a  few  moments  when  first  placing  them  in  the  tank.  If  more  care  were  taken 
in  these  particulars,  we  should  see  more  clean  negatives. 

Lenses  for  Landscape  Work. — We  are  pleased  to  see  so  good  an  authority 
as  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  a  recent  number  of  Photography  advocating  the 
use  of  the  single  lens  in  landscape  work,  where  great  rapidity  is  not  essen- 
tial. Theoretically  the  argument  is  all  in  favor  of  the  single  lens  as  against 
a  rapid  rectilinear.  It  is  not  so  expensive,  it  is  lighter,  and  it  has  fewer  glass 
surfaces  to  get  dirty  or  give  false  lights  by  reflections.  As  to  the  distortion 
produced  by  it,  it  is  practically  nothing,  if  a  lens  of  a  focal  length  equal  to  at 
least  the  longest  side  of  the  plate  be  chosen.  For  several  years  we  have 
used  a  ten-inch  single  on  architectural  subjects  without  detecting  any  appre- 
ciable curvature  in  the  straight  lines.  One  of  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
amateurs  in  Boston  recently  expressed  his  intention  of  working  with  single 
lenses  hereafter.  Only  let  the  single  be  a  good  one,  not  a  cheap  affair,  and 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  lens  if  good  work  is  not  produced. 

Printing  through  Colored  Glass  Screens. — Some  years  ago  we  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  which  printing  through  colored  glass  had 
upon  the  toning  of  silver  prints.  The  results  seemed  to  warrant  the  publica- 
tion of  the  method  in  one  of  our  photographic  journals,  and  they  were  so 
published,  without,  probably,  receiving  any  great  amount  of  notice. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Golledge  has  recently  published  in  the  Photographic  News 
a  series  of  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  his  results  are  so  similar 
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to  our  own  that  we  deem  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
matter.  The  object  of  the  experiments  in  both  cases  was  to  find  some 
method  by  which  warm  blacks  could  be  obtained  in  silver  prints,  more  par- 
ticularly on  mat  surface  papers.  Blue,  ruby,  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
glasses  were  used,  but  the  best  results,  so  far  as  the  obtaining  of  black  tones 
was  concerned,  were  had  by  printing  under  deep  green  glass  in  direct  sun- 
light, and  toning  in  the  following  bath : 

Borax, Ij  drams. 

Uranium  nitrate, 4  strains. 

Chloride  of  gold, 3  grains. 

Water,        - 24  ounces. 

This  bath  will  tone  at  least  two  dozen  whole  plate  prints.  Before  toning 
the  print  will  be  of  a  rich,  purplish  brown,  and  the  paper  should  be  printed 
antil  the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  lost.  The  toning  bath  is  allowed  to  act 
until  the  brown  tint  is  no  longer  visible  by  transmitted  light.  Mat  prints 
require  only  a  short  preliminary  rinsing  before  toning.  Prints  on  albumen 
paper  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  a  pinch  of  carbonate  of  soda  will  do 
no  barm,  particularly  in  the  case  of  ready  sensitised  paper.  Strong,  vigorous, 
prints  can  be  obtained  from  weak  negatives  by  printing  under  yellow  glass. 
The  toning  bath  may  be  used  several  times  if  it  is  occasionally  strengthened 
with  gold. 

Woman's  Work. — This  department  is   unavoidably  omitted   this  month, 
but  will  be  resumed  in  September. 

Add-StUphite  Solution. — According  to  Herr  Lanier  the  acid-sulphite  of 
sodium,  which  is  now  recommended  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fixing-bath 
to  prevent  discoloration,  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  65  drachms  of  neutral 
sulphite  of  sodium  in  34  ounces  of  water  and  adding  2^  ounces  of  muriatic 
acid.  One  or  two  ounces  of  this  compound  are  added  to  every  quart  of  the 
fixing  bath. 

Himly*8  Eikonogen  Developer. — Capt.  Himly  recommends  the  following : 

Water 1000  parts. 

Glycerine, 100  parts. 

Metabisnlphite  of  potassium, 2  parts. 

Bisulphite  of  sodium,       76  parts. 

Eikonogen 12  parts. 

Carbonate  of  potassium 60  parts. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potassium, 40  parts. 

Suggestions  for  making  up  Formulae. — At  the  recent  Convention  of  Brit- 
ish Photographers  the  committee  on  weights  and  measures  made  a  number  of 
sensible  recommendations  which  we  reproduce  here  with  the  advice  that  they 
be  adopted  by  all  writers  on  photographic  matters.  The  recommendations 
are  as  follows : 

A. — Weights  and  Measures. — If  the  English  units  be  used,  the  minim  and 
the  drachm  should  not  be  employed  at  all.     All  weights  should  be  ex- 
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pressed  either  in  grains  and  decimal  parts  of  a  grain,  or  in  ounces  and 
fractions  of  an  ounce;  all  measures  in  fluid  grains  or  in  fluid  ounces 
and  fractions  of  a  fluid  ounce. 

B. — Formulae. — Formulae  should  give  the  number  of  parts  of  the  constituents, 
by  weight  or  measure,  to  be  contained  in  some  definite  number  or  parts, 
by  measure  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  can  then  be  made  up  with  (1) 
grammes  and  cubic  centimeters,  or  (2)  grains  and  fluid  grains,  or  (3) 
ounces  and  fluid  ounces,  according  to  the  unit  selected. 

The  standard  temperature  for  making  up  solutions  should  be  15  degrees 
centigrade,  or  62  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Formulae  should  give  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  to  be  contained  in 
X  parts  of  the  finished  solution,  and  not  the  quantities  to  be  dissolved  in  x 
parts  of  the  solvent.  When  a  solid  dissolves  in  a  liquid,  or  when  two  liquids 
are  mixed,  the  volume  of  the  solution  or  mixture  is  not,  as  a  rule,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents.  The  expansion  or  contraction 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  solids  and  liquids  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  brought  together.  In  making  up  a  solution,  therefore,  the  constit- 
uents should  first  be  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  the  solvent  smaller  than  the 
required  volume  of  the  finished  mixture,  and  after  solution  is  complete  the 
liquid,  cooled  if  necessary  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  is  made  up  to  the 
specified  volume  by  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  the  solvent. 

It  is  very  important  to  specify  in  the  case  of  liquids,  whether  parts  by 
weight  or  parts  by  measure  are  intended.  The  equivalence  between  weight 
and  measure  holds  good  only  in  the  case  of  water  and  liquids  of  the  same 
specific  gravity. 

Whenever  possible,  formulae  should  give  the  quantities  of  the  constituents 
required  to  make  up  10,  100,  or  1000  parts  of  the  solution. 

When  a  mixture  (e.j/.,  a  developer)  is  to  be  prepared  just  before  use  from 
two  or  more  separate  solutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  proportions  in  which 
the  separate  solutions  have  to  be  mixed  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  e.g.^ 
1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  1  to  10. 

English  vs.  American  Amateurs. — ^The  Beaton  quotes  Mr.  L.  J.  Bolton, 
now  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  pub- 
lishers of  The  Amateur  Photographer,  as  saying  that  English  amateurs  are 
more  enthusiastic  than  their  American  brothers.  If  so,  more  is  the  pity,  we 
say.  Not  many  years  ago  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  many  of  the 
English  amateurs  at  home,  and  we,  certainly  found  that  they  worked  harder 
at  photography  than  the  average  American  amateur.  There  is  less  disposi- 
tion in  England  than  in  America  among  amateurs  to  make  the  camera  pay  its 
expenses  by  doing  work  for  friends  slightly  under  the  figure  asked  by  the 
professional.  There  is  also  a  larger  leisure  class  there  than  here,  and  so 
more  time  can  be  given  to  picture  making  than  the  average  American  can  put 
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into  it.  With  us  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  an  hour  now  and  then,  a  brief  vaca- 
tion, snatched  from  the  cares  of  a  busy  life. 

The  fact  that  three  American  amateurs  recently  carried  oflf  the  honors  at 
a  representative  exhibition,  in  competition  with  the  best  known  and  most 
medaled  English  amateurs  and  professionals,  is  proof  enough  that  we  occa- 
sionally produce  a  winner  of  the  photographic  '*  blue  ribbon." 

Mr.  Bolton  is  doubtless  right  in  his  statement  of  opinion,  and  the  greater 
enthusiasm  of  the  English  camerist  probably  explains  the  reason  why  the 
average  of  British  camera-work  is  decidedly  higher  than  that  done  here, 
where  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  use  photography  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
pictorial  reminiscences  of  pleasant  vacation  trips  rather  than  as  an  aid  in  the 
making  of  pictures. 

The  English  Convention  aJt  Chester, — Our  English  cousins  have  been 
holding  their  third  annual  convention,  this  time  in  the  quaint  old  city  of 
Chester,  walled  and  arcaded  Chester,  the  gateway  to  North  Wales  and  beau- 
tiful Llangollen.  Everything  seems  to  have  passed  off  in  the  best  style. 
The  mayor  made  an  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  Pringle,  the  retiring  President, 
made  a  characteristic  address,  followed  by  a  well-conceived  address  by  the 
incoming  President,  Mr.  Bothamley ;  reports  were  made  by  the  committees 
on  lenses  and  weights,  measures  and  formulae ;  Mr.  Pringle  had  something 
to  say  on  photo-micrography,  Mr.  Bothamley  spoke  on  the  subject  of  ortho- 
chromatic  methods,  Mr.  Gambler  Bolton  read  an  interesting  paper  on  photo- 
graphing animals,  but  the  strongest  paper  presented  was  Mr.  P.  H.  New- 
man's ^^  Imagining  and  Imaging,"  in  which  Dr.  Emerson  was  rather  roughly 
handled,  and  not  altogether  fairly.  Mr.  Newman  evidently  fails  to  under- 
stand the  true  bone  of  the  naturalistic  contention,  and  so  attacks  only  the 
accidents  of  the  thing,  and  does  not  touch  the  real  heart  of  the  controversy 
at  all. 

One  thing  in  President's  Bothamley's  address  strikes  us  as  being  particu- 
larly well  put  and  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  powers  to  whom  will  be  left 
the  choice  of  the  subject  for  the  next  competition  to  our  own  convention. 
We  refer  to  that  part  of  the  address  in  which  Mr.  Bothamley  spoke  of  illus- 
trating poems  by  photography,  which  he  speaks  of  as  an  American  invention, 
and  compares  to  the  potato  beetle.  Well,  we  Americans  have  taught  our 
English  cousins  a  few  things  in  the  past.  Perhaps  we  may  teach  them  how 
to  use  the  camera  as  a  means  of  illustrating  poems.  But  it  is  a  matter  worth 
thinking  over  whether  enthusiasm  may  not  be  carrying  us  too  far.  Mr. 
Bothamley  is  right  when  he  says,  ^^  We  must  be  content  to  admit  that  there 
are  certain  classes  of  subjects  which  come  rightly  within  the  scope  of  the 
painter,  but  are  unfit  for  treatment  by  photography.  When  we  see  photo- 
graphs which  profess  to  represent  those  human  emotions  which  we  commonly 
hold  sacred  from  intrusion,  a  sense  of  unfitness  more  than  counterbalances 
any  pleasure   arising  out  of  mere  technical   artistic  skill."      Speaking  of 
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attempts  to  illustrate  certain  poems  by  photography,  Mr.  Bothamley  says 
rightly,  ^'  When  the  outcome  is  photographs  of  such  scenes  as  a  girl  in  agony 
at  the  death  bed  of  her  father,  done,  of  course  with  the  help  of  models,  it  is 
an  outrage  upon  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things."  As  a  whole  we  must 
conclude  that  the  annual  convention  of  the  British  photographers  is  much 
more  dignified  and  serious  than  its  Americfin  protoype.  There  is  more  solid 
work  about  it,  less  of  the  dealer,*and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  '^  Art  Gallery," 
with  its  Hiawathas  and  Evangelines  and  Enoch  Ardens.  Perhaps  we  wonld 
do  well  to  study  the  English  methods  more  closely. 

CeUuUnd  in  PJioto- Gelatine  Work, — In  the  Collotype  process  plate-glass  is 
commonly  used  as  the  support  for  the  printing  film.  This  is  often  broken  in 
the  press,  and  the  preparation  of  such  plates  is  a  matter  requiring  quite  exten- 
sive drying  arrangements.  It  seems  to  us  that  celluloid  presents  many  of  the 
advantages  of  glass  with  none  of  its  drawbacks.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  why  a  sheet  of  celluloid  should  not  be  coated  with  a  plain  gelatine 
solution,  dried  spontaneously,  and  after  sensitizing  in  the  bi-chromate  bath, 
as  in  the  carbon  process,  be  mounted  on  a  wood  block  for  the  printing  press. 
In  fact  we  know  from  actual  trial  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  that  the 
results  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  obtained  when  glass  is  used.  The 
celluloid  is  first  given  a  coating  of  water-glass  and  stale  beer.  For  con- 
venience of  inking  up,  it  is  best  to  mount  the  celluloid  on  a  wood  block,  but 
this  is  not  essential  to  success.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the 
process,  we  would  advise  them  to  try  celluloid.  If  they  do  not  care  to  take 
the  trouble  of  preparing  the  sheets,  let  them  sensitize  any  of  the  flexible  films 
in  the  market  on  a  bichromate  bath.  We  have  obtained  some  good  results 
in  this  way,  which  comes  very  near  M.  Balagny's  rapid  Collotype  process 
lately  mentioned  in  the  English  journals. 

A  Kodak  Among  the  Fish. — ^A  writer  in  the  Elmira  Telegram  describes 
his  success  in  photographing  trout  at  the  state  hatchery  at  Munford,  N.  Y. 
The  feeding  machine  was  set  at  work  chopping  meat,  thus  attracting  large 
numbers  of  the  speckled  beauties  into  clear,  shallow  water,  where  they  were 
successfully  photographed  with  a  Kodak. 

IlltJLStrating  Poems. — The  illustration  of  poems  by  photography  is  one  of 
the  new  applications  of  the  art,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  at  a  competitive 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Washington  convention  this  month.  E^ch  com- 
petitor may  select  from  the  poem  of  Enoch  Arden  such  portions  as  they  may 
wish  to  illustrate.  Among  those  intending  to  compete  is  Miss  Catherine 
Weed  Barnes.     The  lines  she  will  illustrate  are  : 

FIB8T  PiCTURB. 

**  So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  beUs, 
And  merrily  passed  the  years,  seven  happy  years 
Of  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil.'' 
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Sbcokd  Pigtubb. 

"  Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer!  aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know/' 

Third  Picturb. 

"  I  charge  yon  now. 
When  yon  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her.'' 

The  photx^raphs  are  required  to  be  11  x  14  ia  size. 

» ♦ » 

ENGLISH    NOTES. 

By  Thomas  Bolas. 

Monochromatic  Light  for  Developing. ^-QeYenA  arrangements  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time  for  producing  a  steady  "  Sodium  Light"  for  photographic  purposes,  the  several 
sodium  lines  standing  so  close  together  in  the  spectrum  that  such  light  is  virtually  mono- 
chromatic, and  among  the  best  known  of  these  arrangements  is  the  apparatus  of  Herr 
Gaedicke  in  which  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  is  kept  so  constantly  supplied  with  a  trace 
of  sodium  compound  that  a  steady  monochromatic  light  results.  In  Gaedlcke's  arrangement, 
an  asbestos  ring  about  half  an  inch  internal  diameter  is  first  dipped  in  water  and  then  in  a 
powdered  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  and  sodium  carbonate  (washing  soda). 
The  asbestos  ring  is  then  supported  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  aperture  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tisLmejust  touches  the  inside  of  the  ring.  Such 
an  arrangement — one  that  any  person  can  readily  fit  up  for  himself,  using  a  spirit  (alcohol) 
lamp,  if  gas  is  not  available— gives  a  pleasant  and  safe  light  for  the  dark-room,  provided 
one  takes  the  precaution  of  not  allowing  any  part  of  the  asbestos  ring  to  become  red  hot,  in 
which  case  the  light  would  cease  to  be  monochromatic.  Moreover,  if  the  ring  is  placed  too 
high  in  the  flame  so  as  to  become  over  hot  the  salts  become  anhydrous  very  quickly  and  the 
yellow  sodium  flame  fails.  If  properly  adjusted  the  lamp  should  bum  satisfactorily  for 
about  an  hour  after  one  dipping  of  the  asbestos  ring.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  has  recently  been  suggested  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Marx,  who  finds  much  advantage  to 
result  from  using  bromide  of  sodium  instead  of  chloride  of  sodium.  The  bromide  does  not 
decrepitate,  gives  a  brighter  light,  and  volatilizes  more  steadily.  Equal  parts  of  powdered 
bromide  and  carbonate  answer  well,  and  in  case  of  asbestos  not  being  at  hand  a  ring  cut  out 
of  pumice  stone  may  be  used. 

Prints  on  Drawing  Paper.— In  photographic  printing  there  is  just  now  a  tendency  to  go 
outside  that  conventional  smoothness  which  has  been  so  long  looked  upon  as  almost  an 
attribute  of  a  photograph,  a  tendency  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  inroad  which  bromide 
paper  and  platinotype  have  made  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  albumen  print;  and  photogra- 
pheis,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  finding  that  silver  prints  made  on  rough  drawing 
paper  are  very  generally  acceptable,  even  in  the  case  of  small  size  i^rtraits.  Very  little 
divergence  from  the  beaten  path  is  required  in  making  such  prints.  The  drawing  paper  is 
floated  on  a  bath  made  by  dissolving  four  grains  of  gelatine  and  Ave  grains  of  common  salt 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  the  floated  side  being  marked,  and  when  dry  it  is  floated  on  an 
ammonia  nitrate  bath :  Silver  nitrate  sixty  grains,  water  one  ounce,  ammonia  just 
enough  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed.  Other  operations  are  as  in  the  case  of 
albumen  prints. 

A  New  Transparent  Film  for  Negatives. — An  insoluble  gelatine  film  has  been  introduced 
here  by  Obemetter  to  compete  with  celluloid,  and  although  quite  clear,  transparent,  and 
much  less  absorbent  of  water  than  other  samples  of  insoluble  gelatine  which  I  have  seen, 
it  is  sufiSciently  absorbent  to  curl  slightly  under  the  first  action  of  the  developer  and  to 
become  somewhat  placid.    These  circumstances  and  the  fact  that  it  requires  special  precau- 
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tions  in  order  to  insure  that  the  negatives  shall  dry  flat,  seem  to  place  it  a  long  way  behind 
celluloid  as  regards  convenience  of  working. 

The  Photographic  Convention, — The  adoption  in  England  of  the  transatlantic  notion  of 
an  annual  convention  of  photographers  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J. 
Trail  Taylor,  but  in  our  English  convention  the  amateur  element  is  notably  predominant, 
and  this  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  meeting  at  Chester,  which  took  place  last  month. 
Professer  Bothamley,  in  his  presidential  address,  touched  on  the  question  of  the  production 
of  photographs  in  colors,  and  in  alluding  to  experiments  on  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  which 
something,  which,  by  a  great  effort  of  the  imagination,  may  be  regarded  as  such  a  photo- 
graph, made  reference  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  Austrian  experimenter  Verescz,  who 
seems  to  have  obtained  encouraging  results  by  using  the  modifications  of  silver  discoreiW 
by  Professor  Carey  I^a,  but  in  referring  to  a  reproduction  by  Verescz  and  Vogel  of  the  red 
color  as  being  the  only  one  distinctly  reproduced,  and  even  in  this  case  the  red  is  rather 
copper  colored  than  of  the  vermilion  tint  possessed  by  the  original. 

A  committee  on  lens  standards,  appointed  by  the  convention,  after  much  consideration 
approved  the  Photographic  Society's  standard  of  /-4  as  the  unit  for  diaphragms,  and  while 
similarly  approving  of  the  standards  for  lens  flanges  determined  upon  by  the  Photographic 
Society,  the  committee  saw  the  need  of  adopting  additional  standard  sizes,  now  that  hand 
cameras  with  small  lenses  are  so  common.  They  also  propose  intermediate  sizes  in  a  few 
oases.  The  standard  diameten  are  to  be  1,  1^,  Ij,  1|,  2,  2^,  3,  and  3^  inches,  and  after  that 
are  to  advance  by  inches,  the  measurement  to  be  taken  on  the  outside  of  the  male  screw 
fitting  into  the  flange.  In  every  case  the  shape  of  the  screw-thread  is  to  be  the  Whitworth 
(angle  of  fi5^  and  rounded  top).  The  rate  or  pitch  is  to  be  24  threads  to  an  inch  for 
flanges  up  to  3  inches  diameter,  and  for  larger  sizes  the  rate  is  to  be  12  threads  to  an  inch. 
Most  of  the  papera  read  to  the  convention  were  of  the  sort  involving  expressions  of  opinion 
and  peraonal  notion  rather  than  definite  experimental  or  technical  results— papers  such  ss 
"  Animal  Photography,"  by  Gambler  Bolton,  and  "  Imagining  to  Imaging,"  by  P.  H.  Newman. 

The  Efficiency  of  VarioiLS  Plate  Backings. — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  has  undertaken  an 
exhaustive  investigation  on  the  efficiency  of  the  various  backings  used  to  prevent  halation, 
and  has  given  us  a  ready  means  of  estimating  the  efficiency  in  the  different  instances.  The 
hypotheneuse  of  a  rightp«ngled  prism  is  coated  with  patches  of  the  various  backings,  and  the 
image  of  a  light  is  viewed  as  reflected  from  each  in  succession  and  in  proportion  as  the 
image  is  less  brilliant,  so  much  more  efficient  is  the  backing  agent  concerned.  Mr.  Deben- 
ham made  photographs  of  the  various  reflected  images,  using  an  illuminated  paper  screen 
as  the  source  of  light,  and  he  found  that  a  backing  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  made  up  with 
gelatine  or  gum,  to  be  far  more  efficient  than  bitumen  or  any  of  the  backings  in  common 
use,  a  fact  explained  by  the  refractive  indices  of  caramel  or  gum  being  near  to  that  of 
crown  glass.  Although  plates  ought  to  be  so  thickly  coated  as  not  to  require  backing  for 
ordinary  work,  there  are  special  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  backing,  and  that  of 
the  most  efficient  kind,  and  Mr  Debenham's  caramel  backing  will  especially  facilitate  the 
work  of  those  employing  photography  in  astronomical  or  other  scientific  research. 

Some  Chemical  Actions  of  Light. — In  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Society  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Pedler  describes  some  results  of  his  investigations  regarding  the  action  of  light  on 
phosphorus  and  on  water  in  the  presence  of  chlorine.  When  phosphorus  was  dissolved  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  the  solution  was  sealed  in  a  tube  and  exposed  to  tropical  sunlight, 
a  reddish  deposit  was  formed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  this  soon  covered  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
The  deposit  consisted  of  the  yellow  and  the  red  allotropic  forms  of  phosphorus  both  being 
insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  If  alcohol  or  other  liquid  containing  oxygen  is  present, 
the  altered  phosphorus  is  largely  oxidized  at  the  moment  of  formation.  The  action  of  light 
on  chlorine  water  is  well  known  to  liberate  oxygen,  and  some  time  ago  Woltera  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  this  reaction  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light.  Mr.  Pedler  finds  the 
reaction  to  be  unsuited  for  photometrical  use,  as  the  action  depends  much  on  the  amount  of 
water  present,  being  only  considerable  when  the  water  is  in  relatively  enormous  excess— 
about  400  times  as  large  a  quantity  as  is  indicated  by  theory.  Moreover  if  the  light  is  feeble 
a  considerable  proportion  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  formed.  Ordinary  chlorine  water  brought 
into  full  tropical  sunshine  actually  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  oxygen. 
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The  paper  should  then  be  allowed  to  float  for  80  seconds  and  no 
longer,  gradually  raise  and  remove  it  by  one  corner,  and  then  sus- 
pend it  by  two  corners  to  dry  in  a  place  as  free  from  dust  as  possi- 
ble. When  completely  dry  it  should  be  rolled  between  steel  rollers 
and  kept  perfectly  flat.  Double  albumenized  paper  is  prepared  by 
coagulating  the  first  layer  by  steam,  and  treating  it  again  in  the 
same  way. 

Ai-COHOL — Cj  Hi  O  =  34 — Spirits  of  wine  ;  rectified  spirits  ;  ethylic 
alcohol.  Prepared  either  from  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape,  solu- 
tions of  cane  sugar,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  potato,  by  fer- 
mentation. The  sugary  liquids  are  converted  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  latter  escaping,  the  alcohol  remains  mixed  with 
water.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  distillation,  10  per  cent,  of 
water  passing  over  with  the  alcohol.  By  redistillation  with  quick- 
lime or  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  the  last  trace  of  water  disap- 
pears, and  it  is  then  called  absolute  alcohol.  For  almost  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  a  nearly  absolute  alcohol  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  (the  sulphate  made  so 
by  drying  with  strong  heat  until  nearly  white)  to  the  alcohol  of  the 
shops,  and  kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles.  Absolute  alcohol  is  a 
colorless,  mobile  liquid  of  pleasant  smell  and  burning  taste,  and  of* 
highly  intoxicating  properties,  burns  readily  with  a  bluish  flame, 
and  its  vapors  form  with  air  an  explosive  mixture.  It  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  and  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
Should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles  with  carefully  ground  glass  stoppers. 
Absolute  alchohol  contains  but  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  water  ;  rec- 
tified spirits,  sixteen  percent,  of  water.  Proof  spirit  is  prepared  by 
diluting  five  parts  of  rectified  spirits  with  three  parts  of  water. 

Alcohol,  Methylated — Prepared  by  adding  10  per  cent,  of  wood 
naphtha  to  alcohol.  This  is  done  to  prevent  its  use  internally  (very 
seldom  in  this  country).  The  photographic  uses  of  alcohol  are 
either  as  a  solvent  or  drier.  Such  is  its  affinity  for  water  that  it 
soon  abstracts  that  liquid  from  emulsions,  wet  gelatine  plates,  or 
soaked  carbon  tissues.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  of  several  developers. 
Fusel  oil,  mostly  an  amyl  alcohol,  is  frequently  present  as  an 
impurity  in  alcohol  ;  detected  by  its  giving  a  faint  red  tint  to  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  For  the  per  cent, 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  100  parts  of  spirits  of  different  specific  gravi- 
ties consult  tables  in  various  books  on  chemistry. 

Aldehyde  Acetyl — C»  H4  O — Formed  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol. 
Colorless  volatile  liquid  having  the  odor  of  sweq(  spirits  of  niter. 
It  is  a  powerful  reducing  or  deoxidizing  agent,  and  causes  metallic 
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silver  to  be  deposited  as  a  bright  mirror,  and  is,  therefore,  when 
present  in  photographic  solutions,  injurious.  Possiby  hypo  has  in 
many  cases  been  unjustly  blamed  when  aldehyde  acetyl  was  the 
cause  of  that  mirror  appearance  upon  the  negative.  Acetic  acid  is 
liable  to  contain  a  trace  of  it,  and  it  almost  always  appears  in  the 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  used  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  Treating 
the  bath  to  sunlight  in  an  open  dish  for  a  few  hours  removes  it. 

Alkalies — A  class  of  caustic  bases,  soda,  potash,  lithia,  ammonia,  etc., 
whose  distinguishing  characteristics  are  solubility  in  alcohol  and 
water,  uniting  with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soap,  neutralizing  and 
forming  salts  with  acids,  precipitating  metals  from  acid  solutions, 
reddening  several  vegetable  yellows,  and  changing  reddened  litmus 
to  blue. 

Fixed  alkalies — Potash,  soda,  etc. 

Volatile  alkalies — Ammonia. 

Vegetable  alkalies — Usually  called  alkaloids. 

Alkaline  development — Refer  to  development. 

Allotropic — Gr.  aXXo'i  (alios),  other,  and  rpoieoi  (tropos),  direction, 
A  substance  is  said  to  be  allotropic  when  it  possesses  the  power 
of  existing  in  two  or  more  conditions  distinct  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  relations.  Oxygen,  carbon,  and  phosphorus  are  promi- 
nent examples  of  this  peculiarity. 

Alpha  Paper — A  rapid  printing  paper  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion, 
and  has  about  the  same  rapidity  as  bromide  paper,  but  with  a 
greater  variety  of  tones.  For  some  time  the  process  of  preparation 
was  kept  secret.  It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  G.  D.  Wall's 
formula : 

Solution  I. 

Silver  nitrate loo  grains. 

Citric  acid loo  grains. 

Distilled  water 3  o^- 

Dissolve  both  solids  in  the  water  and  filter  through  well  washed 
filter  paper. 

Solution  2. 

Sodium  chloride  (pure  table  salt) 17  grains. 

Potassium  bromide 40  grains. 

Citric  acid 100  grains. 

Nelson's  gelatine 40  grains. 

Distilled  water 3  oz. 

Allow  the  gelatine  to  swell  in  cold  water  for  thirty  minutes,  heat  to 
150°  F.,  add  ss^ts  and  acid,  and  then  in  the  dark  room  pour  solution 
No.  I  into  No.  2  always.     Constantly  stirring,  add  to  the  mixture, 
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while  still  hot,  Nelson's  gelatine  grains  loo,  and  Heinrich's  gelatine 
loo  grains,  previously  swollen  in  cold  water.  Stir  till  dissolved 
and  pour  out  to  set ;  wash  in  the  usual  way  for  all  emulsions. 
Remelt  and  coat  the  paper.  If  the  paper  is  soaked  in  boiling  water 
for  a  minute,  a  glass  plate  slipped  under  it,  lifted  out  by  the  plate, 
squeezed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  water,  the  operation 
of  coating  is  simplified  very  much.  A  broad  brush  can  be  used  in 
coating.  Exposure  can  be  made  with  a  good  lamp  flame  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1 8  inches.  For  development  the  prints  are  immersed  in 
water  till  limp.  Two  solutions  are  required  for  warm  black  tones. 
No.  I,  called  the  normal  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  is  composed  as 
follows  : 

Neutral  oxalate  of  potash 576  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  4  grains. 

Distilled  water 5  oz. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Ferrous  sulphate 360  grains. 

Sulphuric  acid     3  drops. 

Distilled  water 5  oz. 

Add  one  part  of  No.  2  to  seven  parts  of  No.  i — not  the  reverse.  For 
absolutely  black  tones  take  of 

Sol.  No.  I  (normal  ferrous  oxalate  developer),    i  oz. 

Sulphuric  acid,  s.  p.  1025 60  minims. 

Brown  tones  can  be  produced  by  adding 

Common  salt 10  grains. 

Citric  acid 5  grains. 

to  every  ounce  of  the  normal  oxalate  developer.  For  still  warmer 
tones  give  double  the  ordinary  exposure  and  use  the  following  : 

Normal  oxalate  developer i  oz. 

Ammonia  chloride 60  grains. 

Water i  oz. 

Bright  red  tones  can  be  obtained  by  the  following  process.  Make 
the  following  solution : 

Citric  acid 385  grains. 

Distilled  water 2^  oz. 

Liq.  ammoniae  o'88o 4  drachms. 

Take  of  this  solution  140  minims,  normal  iron  solution  (No.  2) 
45  minims,  common  salt  5  grains,  and  distilled  water  5  drachms. 
Moonlight  effects  can  be  produced  by  developing  to  a  warm  black, 
clearing  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  dipping  the  print  into  a  weak 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potash.  This  forms  Prussian  blue. 
This  paper  can  be  developed  with  a  hydroquinone,  potash,  or  soda 
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developer.  If  thin,  it  can  be  intensified  by  soaking  the  print  in  a 
solution  of  mercuric  or  cupric  chloride  till  bleached,  well  washed 
and  redeveloped.  If  too  dense,  soak  it  in  a  cupric  chloride  solution 
and  refix.  The  clearing  bath  into  which  the  prints  are  immersed 
for  one  or  two  minutes  is  composed  as  follows  :  Alum  4  oz.,  citric 
acid  I  oz.,  warm  water  80  oz.,  and  they  may  be  toned  and  then 
fixed,  or  toned  and  fixed  at  the  same  time.  In  the  latter  case  the 
following  solutions  are  required :  Stock  solution  of  gold :  chloride 
of  gold  15  grains,  water  15  drachms.  Toning  and  fixing  bath : 

Water 10  oz. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 2^  oz.  avoirdupois. 

Acetate  of  soda ^  oz. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium J  oz. 

Alum,  pulverized 40  gr. 

Stock  solution  of  gold 4  drachms. 

The  solution  must  be  made  in  the  order  given.  After  toning  and 
fixing,  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

Alum — Several   salts   known   under    this    common   name,   aluminium 
ammonia  sulphate. 

Ammonia  Alum — Al»  (804)1  (NH*)!  SO4  +  24  H«  O — Prepared  bv 
treating  the  ammonia  liquor  to  roasted  coal  measure  slate  that  has 
been  previously  treated  to  sulphuric  acid.  The  appearance  and 
properties  of  this  salt  are  almost  similar  to  the  potash  alum. 

Aluminium  Potassium  Sulphate — Al«  (SOi)*  Ka  SO«  +  24  H«  O— 
Common  potash  alum — A  double  salt  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  sulphates  of  aluminium  and  potassium.  Occurs  in  transpa- 
rent crystals  (double  pyramids),  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  cold  water, 
or  in  one-third  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  Insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  an  astringent  taste. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals  absorb  ammonia,  forming  a  basic 
sulphate,  and  present  a  white  appearance.  In  photography  it  is 
mainly  employed  to  give  firmness  to  the  gelatine  film.  In  combi- 
nation with  citric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  used  to 
clear  films  discolored  in  pyro  development ;  to  extract  the  hypo 
from  fixed  negatives  and  prints.  Strongly  recommended  by  some 
as  an  addition  to  the  hypo  bath,  on  grounds  which  I  think  are  not 
well  taken.  When  alum  is  called  for  in  any  formula,  the  common 
potash  alum  is  intended. 

Chrome  Alum — Cr  '  (NH4)  (S04)«  12  H«  O — A  double  salt  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  of  chromium  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  chromic  sulphate,  which  unites  with  the  sulphates  of  potas- 
sium  or  ammonium,  forming  magnificent   double   salts   of  deep 
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claret  color,  and  they  are  analogous  in  composition  to  common 
alum  ;  the  chromium  in  this  place  replacing  the  aluminium. 
Recommended  by  some  as  superior  to  common  alum  for  harden- 
ing and  clearing  the  film  of  gelatine  negatives,  etc. 

Aluminium — Al  —  27*3 — Remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity.  It 
is  nearly  as  white  as  silver  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  high  polish. 
Prepared  by  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium.  The  process  of  preparing  it  has  been  rendered  much 
cheaper  in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more  employ- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  apparatus  and  ornamental  articles, 
and  some  have  used  it  as  mounts  for  lenses,  a  practice  to  be  encour- 
aged for  various  reasons.  Some  of  the  alloys  of  aluminium  are, 
however,  more  generally  applicable,  more  especially  the  alloy  with 
copper,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  similar  in  appearance  to  gold 
— alloy  known  as  aluminium  bronze. 

Amateur  -  Literally  one  who  cultivates  any  study  or  art  from  taste  or 
attachment  without  hope  of  a  pecuniary  recompense.  The  enormous 
strides  which  the  art- science  of  photography  has  made  in  the  last 
few  years  are  very  largely  due  to  this  class  of  workers. 

Amber — A  yellowish  resin  resembling  copal,  found  as  a  fossil  in  allu- 
vial soils  with  beds  of  liquids,  and  also  on  the  seashore  in  many 
places.     It  forms  the  basis  of  a  fine  varnish. 

Ambrotvpes — Collodion  positives  on  glass — A  process  now,  unfortu- 
nately, almost  obsolete,  especially  so  when  their  great  beauty  is 
remembered.  A  v^ery  simple  and  inexpensive  process.  Briefly, 
the  glass  plate  well  cleaned  and  its  surface  well  rubbed  with  pow- 
dered French  chalk  to  ensure  the  film  remaining  in  adherence, 
dusted,  and  then  coated  with  collodion.  After  draining  off  the  sur- 
plus it  is  placed  on  edge  to  set,  which  occupies  about  ten  seconds. 
It  is  then  dipped  into  the  silver  bath  (nitrate  of  silver,  grs.  30-35, 
distilled  water,  oz.  i,  acidified  by  i  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce 
of  solution.)  Some  little  care  is  here  necessary  to  remove  the  oily 
streaks  that  sometimes  appear ;  replacing  in  the  bath  generally  is 
all  that  is  required.  When  they  have  disappeared,  drain  the  plate 
and  place  it  in  the  holder,  and  expose.  The  exposure  must  be 
longer  than  that  required  for  a  gelatine  plate.  To  develop,  pour  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  developer — 

Protosulphate  of  iron 15  grs. 

Nitrate  of  potash 10  grs. 

Acetic  acid i  drachm. 

Water i  oz. 
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on  the  plate,  holding  it  by  one  corner  along  the  edge,  so  as  to  assure 
its  flowing  over  the  surface,  by  a  quick  sweeping  motion  of  the 
w^rist.  When  the  high  lights  appear  to  be  fairly  out,  immediately 
wash  by  pouring  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate  from  a  small 
jug  and  apply  the  fixing  bath,  a  ten-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  either  pouring  it  on  the  surface  or  immersing  in  a  ver- 
tical bath  ;  then  wash  well.  The  most  brilliant  results  are  gained 
by  giving  a  rather  short  exposure  and  a  rather  prolonged  develop- 
ment. Mount  the  picture  on  black  velvet,  or  with  black  varnish  if 
desired,  always  on  the  back. 

Ammonia — NH«  =  17 — When  pure  is  a  light,  colorless  gas  of  pungent 
odor,  and  so  soluble  in  water  that  a  pint  of  water  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature will  dissolve  730  pints  of  gaseous  ammonia.  This  solution 
— NH4HO — is  known  as  the  liquor  ammoniac  fort.,  and  should 
have  the  specific  gravity  of  0*880.  The  ordinary  liquor  or  aqua 
ammoniac  of  the  shops  contains  but  10  per  cent,  of  gaseous  ammo- 
nia, and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  o'936.  The  gas  escapes  so  quickly 
under  ordinary  circumstances  that  even  the  act  of  pouring  it  from 
one  bottle  to  another  perceptibly  weakens  it.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to 
dilute  the  strong  ammonia  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  soon  as 
purchased,  and  keep  it  in  a  well  ground  glass-stoppered  bottle 
Ammonia  gas  is  readily  prepared  by  heating  in  a  glass  flask  a  mix- 
ture of  quicklime  and  ammonium  chloride.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
ammonia  and  ammonium  salts  of  commerce  is  now  prepared  from 
the  ammonia  liquor  of  gas  works.  It  turns  moist  red  litmus  to  an 
intense  blue,  makes  yellow  turmeric  paper  brown,  and  for  these 
reasons,  and  for  its  property  to  escape  from  solution,  ammonia  is 
known  as  the  "  volatile  alkali."  Ammonia  is  always  present  in  the 
air,  found  in  freshly  fallen  snow,  joins  with  various  acids,  forming 
ammoniacal  salts,  greatly  resembling  corresponding  compounds  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  In  photography  ammonia  is  largely  used 
abroad  to  render  the  pyrogallic  acid  developer  alkaline,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  its  activity,  to  fume  sensitive  albumen  paper, 
either  when  freshly  prepared  or  what  is  called  the  ready  sensitized, 
immediately  before  printing,  and  also  added  to  the  water  used  in 
washing  prints  previous  to  toning,  and  other  purposes. 

Ammonium  Bichromate — (NH4)iCri07  =  252 — Prepared  by  adding 
chromium  teroxide  to  ammonia,  or  by  neutralizing  i  part  of  chro 
mic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  another  part  of  the  acid 
and  evaporating  to  crystallization.  Soluble  in  water.  A  little  of  the 
solution  of  ammonia  bichromate  added  to  a  solution  of  albumen  or 
gelatine,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  renders  these  substances  insoluble 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[  Under  this  bead  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclentlflc  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 

New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange,— A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  dabs  in  the 
New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange  was  held  on  board  the  Steamer  Philadelphia  while 
retnming  from  the  excursion  on  Narraganset  Bay,  Tuesday,  Jun%17, 1890.  B.  G.  Fuller, 
of  the  Providence  Club,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  Dr.  G.  E.  Francis,  of  Worcester, 
was  chosen  chairman.  The  following  clubs  were  represented  :  Boston  Camera  Club,  H.  N. 
Sweet;  Lynn  Camera  Club,  W.  H.  Drew;  Lowell  Camera  Club,  G.  A.  Nelson;  Worcester 
Lantern  Slide  Club,  Dr.  G.  E.  Francis,  Springfield  Camera  Club,  John  Leshure;  The 
Camera  Club,  Hartford,  E.  H.  Crowell;  Photograph  Section  of  the  New  Britain  Scientific 
Association,  Fred  Wessel;  Providence  Camera  Clul>,  R.  C.  Fuller. 

A  letter  was  read  from  C.  R.  Panooast,  of  Waterbury,  regretting  his  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  and  containing  some  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Exchange. 
That  the  Exchange  had  been  successful  during  the  last  season,  and  had  accomplished  its 
work  of  starting  new  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  slide  making,  was  the  opinion  of  all 
present.  Mr.  Sweet  moved  that  the  Providence  Club  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  coming  year,  and  it  was  so  voted.  Suggestions  regarding  rules  for  the 
coming  season  were  discussed  at  length  by  the  different  members. 

Mr.  Pancoast's  view  that  all  slides  must  be  the  work  of  members  of  the  club  exhibiting 
same,  and  that  the  number  of  slides  should  not  exceed  the  limit  of  fifty,  were  unanimously 
agreed  to.  His  suggestion  about  cutting  out  all  Kodak  and  vest  camera  pictures  was 
opposed. 

Mr.  Sweet  explained  that  if  we  refuse  the  Kodak  slides  we  must  necessarily  refuse  all 
instantaneous  hand  camera  work,  and  in  view  of  the  extended  improvement  in  size  and 
equipment  of  the  hand  cameras,  pictures  might  be  made  with  such  apparatus  that  would 
be  worth  exhibiting. 

His  remarks  were  approved  by  the  other  members,  and  the  only  qualification  for  admis- 
sion of  slides  was  that  they  be  the  best  pictures,  and  that  they  be  carefully  selected  by  the 
committee  of  the  club  exhibiting  them.  Attention  was  called  to  the  rule  regarding  "  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  the  picture."  Mr.  Nelson  suggested  that  the  clubs  should  be 
more  particular  about  giving  all  information  they  could  in  reference  to  the  slide. 

Mr.  Drew  called  the  members'  attention  to  the  box  used  by  the  Lynn  Club  last  year, 
asking  that  the  clubs  adopt  that  or  one  practically  the  sa^ie  for  the  coming  season.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Leshure  spoke  of  the  matter  of  loaning  the  sets  in  the  Exchange  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  not  he  so  loaned,  and  should  not  be 
exhibited  outside  the  club  rooms  except  under  the  auspices  of  the  club  holding  them. 

Mr.  Fuller  suggested  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  each  club  to  report  upon  each  set  of 
slides,  as  they  examined  them,  selecting  the  five  best  pictures,  so  that,  if  desirable,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  get  a  representative  set  of  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  exchange  either 
here  or  abroad.  This  plan  was  incorporated  in  the  rules  which  were  all  unanimously 
adopted.    The  annual  assessment  was  fixed  at  S3.00  for  the  present  season. 

Dr.  Francis  then  spoke  of  the  increased  interest  in  this  matter  of  Lantern  Slide  making, 
and  as  a  good  method  for  exchange  of  slides  with  foreign  countries,  he  proposed  that  each 
slide  msJ^er  should  duplicate  his  slides  in  film  negatives,  which  could  so  easily  be  mailed  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  without  the  expense  and  risk  of  breakage  of  the  ordinary  slides.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one  and  was  well  received  by  the  members  as  being  the  next  advance  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  photography.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Rules  of  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Exchange,  Adopted  at  the  Meeting  held  Tues- 
day ^  June  17, 1690.— 'This  Exchange  shall  be  limited  to  clubs  in  the  New  England  States, 
and  shall  not  exceed  twelve  in  number. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  olub,  chosen  to  manage  the  Exchange  for  the  year,  shall 
decide  upon  the  application  for  membership. 

Each  society  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  to  cover  necessary  expenses,  to  be  paid 
before  November  1st. 

Each  society  shall  furnish  every  year  fifty  slides.  Negatives  and  positives  most  be  the 
work  of  its  own  members. 

All  slides  must  be  of  the  standard  size  of  3|  x  4  inches  properly  matted  and  mounted. 
The  picture  shall  be  centered  and  made  perpendicular  to  the  four-inch  side  of  the  plate. 
Openings  in  the  mat  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  must  not  exceed  4|  inches  on  the  longest 
diagonal.  Bach  slide  must  be  numbered  on  the  lower  left-hand  corner  to  correspond  with 
an  accompanying  invoice,  giving  as  mauy  interesting  particulars  as  possible  concerning  the 
slide,  and  a  descriptive  text  of  the  picture. 

On  November  Ist  of  each  year  every  society  in  the  Exchange  shall  be  prepared  to  forward 
its  slides  according  to  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Exchange,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  month  following  the  slides  shall  be  forwarded  until  all  in  the  Exchange  have  made 
the  entire  circuit. 

Any  society  entering  the  Exchange,  after  the  slides  have  started,  will  be  assigned  a  place 
in  the  circuit,  and  will  receive  the  slides  that  have  not  passed  it  on  their  rounds. 

No  slides  shall  be  exhibited  except  under  the  direction  of  the  club  holding  the  same. 

No  slide  shall  be  withdrawn  after  entering  the  Exchange  until  it  has  been  the  entire 
circuit. 

Express  charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  society  receiving  the  slides. 

No  damaged  slide  shall  be  forwarded.  Breakage  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Exchange. 

Clubs  are  requested  to  furnish  their  slides  in  boxes  containing  fifty  each,  practically  the 
same  as  that  used  by  the  Lynn  Club  in  the  season  of  1889. 

Each  club  will  select  the  five  best  slides  in  each  set  and  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Exchange. 

At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  Boston,  Lynn,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford, 
New  Britain,  and  Providence  Clubs,  held  on  the  Steamer  Philadelphia,  Tuesday,  June  17, 
1890,  it  was  voted  that  the  Providence  Camera  Club  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Exchange  for  the 
ensuing  year;  that  the  assessment  for  the  coming  year  be  three  dollars. 

The  Hoboken  Camera  Club.^The  fall  outing  of  1889  of  the  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Camera  Club 
proving  such  a  success  in  many  ways,  the  members  repeated  the  trip  and  tramped  over  the 
same  shooting  ground  in  search  of  the  beautiful  for  the  spring  outing  of  1890. 

Conashangh,  Pike  County,  Pa.,  is  eternally  fixed  upon  the  glass  of  our  memory  and  nega> 
tive  upon  negative  to  the  number  of  nearly  two  hundred  are  but  a  part  of  the  exhaustless 
resources  of  forest  and  glen  captured  by  the  members  who  engaged  in  the  two  outings  of 
October  5  and  6,  1889,  and  May  24  and  25,  1890.  A  public  exhibition  of  these  prints  was 
given  on  Friday  evening,  June  27,  in  the  club  room  and  Called  forth  many  favorable  com- 
ments from  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  inspected  them  in  the  limited  quarters  in  which 
they  were  exposed. 

The  club  became  an  incorporated  body  in  January  last  and  immediately  began  to  make  a 
movement  toward  securing  a  home  of  its  own  as  its  present  quarters  are  ridiculously  inade- 
quate for  its  growing  needs.  A  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  and  paid  for,  on  11th  Streets 
near  Willow  Avenue,  a  most  desirable  location,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  92JSiOO 
thus  far  obtained  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  club  house,  the  building  of  which  will  be 
started  this  coming  fall.  The  membership  has  now  reached  forty-two,  which  includes  four 
honorary  members.  Semi-monthly  photographic  trips  are  made  by  the  members  to  short 
distance  points  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  and  are  enjoyable  occasions,  costing  bat 
little  both  in  time  and  money,  and  srielding  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  building  committee  Invites  suggestions  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  plans  and 
ideas  from  the  amateurs  of  the  United  States  relative  to  improvements  in  construction  of 
developing  and  meeting  rooms. 

27ie  California  Camera  Club  entertained  an  audience  of  some  1,700  people,  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  San  Francisco,  on  Friday  evening,  June  27,  1890,  with  a  lantern  slide  exhibition, 
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entitled  "Through  Japan  with  a  Camera."  The  slides  were  from  negatives  made  and 
collected  by  that  enthusiastic  and  popular  amateur  photographer.  Dr.  Bdward  H.  Williams, 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia,  who  kindly  loaned  them  to  the  club. 
The  slides  are  highly  colored,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  photographic  skill,  both  as 
regards  technique  and  quality.  The  collection  embraces  some  three  hundred  slides,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  exhibited,  covering  every  phase  of  Japanese  scenery,  and  the 
characteristics  peculiar  to  her  people. 

Long  before  8  o'clock,  standing  room  was  at  a  premium,  the  large  audience  filling  every 
available  space  in  the  hall. 

The  entertainment  was  opened  with  an  Overture  — Selection  from  Mikado  —  by  Blum's 
Orchestra.  President  George  W.  Reed  welcomed  the  audience  in  a  few  well-chosen  and 
happy  remarks,  and  introduced  Dr.  0.  H.  Steele,  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Steele's 
travels  in  Japan  some  years  ago,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Japanese  people, 
and  their  characteristics,  and  these  studies  proved  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  as 
slide  after  slide  was  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

Tlie  lecturer  was  a  very  pleasant  and  distinct  talker,  finding  many  opportunities  to  recite 
witty  reminiscences  that  kept  the  audience  in  continued  laughter. 

After  every  thirty  slides  were  exhibited,  the  lights  were  turned  up,  to  rest  the  audience, 
and  to  admit  the  late  comers,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  hall  while  the  slides 
were  being  exhibited.    Blum's  Orchestra  discoursed  Mikado  during  these  intermissions. 

The  club  intends  giving  at  least  one  such  public  exhibition  every  mouth,  and  trusts  by 
this  means  to  keep  photography  prominently  before  the  public. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photograpfiers  of  New  York. — Since  the  renting  of  the  new 
quarters  at  111,  113,  and  116  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  the  committee  having  the  fitting  of 
them  up  in  charge  have  been  busy  in  arranging  and  superintending  the  dark-rooms.  The 
form  of  the  room  is  that  of  the  letter  F,  the  bend  of  the  V  being  the  front  on  Thirty-eighth 
Street,  the  two  arms  forming  an  east  and  west  wing.  The  west  wing  will  be  the 
meeting  room,  while  the  east  contains  a  perfectly  equipped  dark-room  arranged  on  the 
stall  system,  large  enough  to  accommodate  from  six  to  ten  persons  at  a  time,  fitted  with 
electric  lights,  special  washing  and  hypo  tanks,  electric  light  contact  exposing  box,  conven- 
ient shelves,  racks,  etc.  The  arrangements  were  designed  chiefly  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Simpson. 
Convenient  to  the  dark-room  are  long  rows  of  lockers  and  a  bromide  room  for  enlarging 
purposes.  There  will  be  cameras  for  making  lantern  slides  and  for  copying.  The  front 
room  is  fitted  up  as  a  parlor  and  library,  in  which  are  on  file  copies  of  all  the  American  and 
foreign  photographic  journals.  There  are  toilet  rooms  conveniently  arranged.  It  is  ex- 
pected ultimately  to  have  a  sky-light  and  studio  built  between  the  open  arms  of  the  V  which 
faces  the  north.  At  present  the  rooms  are  larger  and  more  complete  than  any  other  similar 
institution  in  the  country.  The  next  regular  meeting  will  occur  on  September  9th.  In  the 
meantime  members  continually  use  the  improved  facilities,  and  as  a  rule  regard  the  quarters 
as  being  very  much  superior  and  more  pleasant  than  those  the  society  was  expected  to 
occupy  in  West  Thirty-first  Street. 

The  Interchange  of  Illustrated  Subjects. — Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed  having  associated 
with  him  Wilbur  C.  Brown  as  assistant  manager  has  been  authorized  by  the  Boston  Camera 
Club  to  take  charge  of  the  above  named  interchange,  which  is  designed  to  circulate  among 
American  and  foreign  clubs  special  illustrated  lectures.  The  object  is  a  very  worthy  one, 
and  is  an  instructive  way  of  conveying  useful  information.  Mr.  Reeds  states  that  the  col- 
lection of  illustrated  lectures  for  circulation  among  amateur  photographic  societies  in  this 
country  is  as  follows  :  Glimpses  of  California,  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic 
Association;  Illustrated  Chicago,  hy  the  Chicago  Camera  Club;  In  and  About  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  the  Columbus  Camera  Club;  The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Illus- 
trated Boston,  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club.  Besides  these,  others  in  preparation  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  ready,  are  :  In  and  About  San  Francisco,  by  the  California  Camera  Club; 
Under  the  Shadow  of  Tamxilpais,  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association; 
Illustrated  Liverpool,  by  the  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  All  are  now 
offered  to  the  amateur  photographic  societies  of  this  country,  freely,  for  use  in  giving  public 
entertainments.    Bach  set  will  be  allowed  to  be  kept  by  the  exhibiting  society  for  two  weeks, 
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and  the  oircalation  will  begin  October  Ist.  Each  society  participating  will  be  reqaeated  to 
report  to  the  undersigned  whatever  sums  it  pays  for  transportation  or  repairs;  at  the  doee 
of  the  season  the  total  cost  of  each  and  all  circuits,  with  the  general  expenses  of  the  man- 
ager, will  be  made  up,  and  assessments  levied  on  the  several  societies  sufficient  to  defray 
the  whole,  and  equalize  the  expenses,  in  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  sets  each  uses  is 
to  the  total  used  by  all.  ''  Boston,"  "  The  White  Mountains,"  '*  In  and  About  San  Fran- 
cisco," and  "  Columbus,'"  are  in  duplicate;  one  set  of  each  will  continue  in  circulatian 
in  this  country  as  long  as  there  is  any  demand.  "Glimpses  of  California,"  and 
'*  Chicago,"  will  be  shipped  to  England,  in  June,  1891,  for  a  fifteen  months',  or  longer,  tour 
of  that  country.  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that  there  is  im 
membership  in  this  Interchange.  Any  society  desiring  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  sets,  may 
be  gratified  upon  making  application  to  the  manager.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  all  such 
will,  in  time,  contribute  similar  efforts.  Special  directions  for  shipping  and  packing  are 
given,  and  societies  desiring  further  information  should  address  Mr.  Reed  at  25  Kilby  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


The  midsummer  number  of  Outing  is  full  of  delicate  suggestions  of  field  aod  forest.  It 
is  as  wholesome  as  the  breath  of  the  pines.  Every  lover  of  nature  should  enroll  himself 
a  subscriber  to  Outing. 

The  thirteenth  part  of  Doctor  Fabre's  Photographic  Eneyclopcedia  gives  full  descriptions 
of  the  various  printing  processes  with  iron,  uranium,  mercuric,  lead,  and  chromium  salts, 
including  the  cyanotype  and  carbon  processes. 

From  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  we  have  received  a  cata- 
logue of  lenses,  prisms,  camera  levels,  and  shutters  of  their  manufacture.  The  reputation 
of  the  firm  for  conscientious  work  is  well  known.  The  new  shutter  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  model  of  last  year. 

An  Illustratbd  Catalooub. 

The  well  known  house  of  W.  H.  Walmsley,  Ltd..  Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  copy  of  their 
revised  and  classified  catalogue  of  photographic  goods,  which  is  sufficiently  complete  to  serve 
as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  intending  purchaser.  A  large  number  of  cameras,  plate  hold- 
ers, tripods,  etc.,  are  described  and  illustrated,  as  are  also  the  Walmsley  "Handy,"  and 
"Improved"  photo-microgaphic  cameras.  The  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 
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PUBLISHERS'    DEPARTMENT. 

I  In  Juatloe  botli  to  onnelve*.  and  lo  tbou  flrmB  wboae  BpeclaltleB  are  inentloned  la  ihla  depftrtmenr, 
w«  deelre  u>  sUlc  that  we  neither  HBk  nor  receive  compeDuiUoD  tor  such  notices  as  are  ([iTen. 
Ally  dealer  or  maDuCacturer  wbo  teoda  ue  aamplea  of  goods  for  notice  wtll  reoelve  Juat)wliat  the 
meiita  at  the  goods  deuene,  no  niore  and  no  leu.    Any  apparatus  seat  us  tor  trial  and  notice 
will  be  retorneil  It  »  requealed.   Thi*  department  Is  malnlalDed  In  the  Inleresls  at  our  readers 
to  wttoni  Umelf  notice  of  naTeltlen  may  t>e  valuable.] 
77m-7Fui  Paper.— la  a  recent  number  we  called  the  attention  of  out  readers  to  s  read;- 
seiiaitlzed  silver  paper  on  which  satisfactory  brown  tones  coald  be  obtained  without  any 
toninfc  bath.    In  conseqaence  the  demand  became  bo  great  that  the  supply  at  the  importers 
was  speedily  exbaasted.    Messrs.  Barker  &  Slarblrd,  the  sole  American  a^nta  for  the  sale 
of  the  paper,  immediately  ordered  a  new  importation,  which  has  now  been  received.    The 
paper  is  sji^reat  time  and  labor  saver,  and  the  tones  it  gives  on  the  application  of  heat,  while 
not  quite-Bo  brilliaut  as  those  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  are  nevertheless  eminently  satis- 
factory and  we  advise  our  readers  to  test  the  new  paper  for  themselves.    Further  particu- 
lars will  be  found  In  our  advertisinK  pages. 

Markley'iFfirtable  nark-Room.--To 
those  camerists  who  turn  aside  from 
the  beaten  track  and  seek  to  itad; 
nature  In  her  native  nildness,  a  com- 
pact and  easily  transported  arrange- 
ment fur  deveiopiog  OT  changing 
plates  is  a  blessing  uadisgolsed.  Hr. 
J.  H.  Markley  has  sent  us  one  of  his 
new  portable  dark-rooms,  and  after 
some  practical  experiment  with  It,  we 
take  pleasure  in  illustrating  it  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

The  cats  make  eit«nded  descrip- 
tion unnei^esBBry.     Fig.  1  shows  the 
box  closed  for  transportation.    In  this 
shape  it  forms  a  box  24  inches  long, 
FlO.   I  ■  15  inches  high,  and  4  inches  deep.    It 

is  strongly  and  compactly  made  of  light  wood,  and  is  finished  in  cherry  or  mahogany,  or 
leather!  led, 
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In  uae  It  is  moanUd  on  >  tripod,  the  lold- 
Ihk  doom  are  op«n,  diaoloalnK  » large  leUlwr 
bond,  which  covers  the  head  and  •honlilen 
and  U  tied  aboat  the  body.  The  iDterior 
flttlDgs  are  ahown  in  Fig,  2,  which  showi 
the  BrranfEement  of  bottle*  aod  wbIct  Unk, 
the  folding  shelf  whioli  incrongra  the  work- 
ing space,  the  folding  frame  by  which  tht  { 
top  of  the  hood  is  held  np.  and  the  lighdog  ' 
airangement.  two  frames  of  mb;  and  jellnw 
gla<a,  either  of  which  can  be  need  sin^j  il 
desired. 

Fig.  3  represente  the  box  In  dm.  The 
important  matter  of  ventilation  haa  been  | 
carefully  attended  to,  and  we  (eel  confldeot 
that  the  box  would  prove  a  valaable  addltia 
to  the  oulHt  of  the  camper-oat,  or  the  tooi- 
lat  photoffTspher,  in  those  cases  where  a 
little  extra  luggafce  can  be  carried.  With  il 
a  trial  plats  can  be  developed  now  and 
then,  and  plate-holdeis  Slled  in  perfect  se- 
curity. TTioee  aiay-at-home  camerisa  who 
are  not  bleaaed  with  a  completely  apptnnled 
developing  room  will  find  this  a  practicable 
Bubatitate.  We wonldadvisethepaccbauof 
the  larger  size  on  account  of  the  additional 
room  which  it  affords. 
Fig.  3. 
The  "  Shadojclest "  Frinling  Frame. — Sam  C.  Partridge  advertises  a  novelty  in  the  way 

at  printing  frames;  >  light,  compact  aud  stroUK  metallic  (rame  which  casta  no  shadow  on 

the  prints,  an  Improveuient  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  amateurs. 

Two  promlDent  English  expert  mental  lata  have  recently  died,  the  Kev.  T.  P.  Hardwieb 

and  Hr.  H.  B.  Berkeley.    Both  of  these  irantlemRD  had  been  connected  with  photography 

since  the  days  of  collodion,  and  both  were  indefatigable  and  eameat  eiperlmenten.    Ht. 

Hardwich  at  one  time  made  a  thotoogh  study  of  collodion,  and  of  late  years  he  bad  devoted 

much  time  and  stndy  to  the  improvement  of  the  optical  lantern.    He  was  a  frequent  coa. 

tributor  to  photographic  literature  and  the  author  of  a  manual  of  phototriaphic  cbemlttry. 

Mr.  Berkeley  was  also  an  enthiulaatic  experimenter  in  pholograpby,  and  the  oae  of  snipbile 

of  soda  as  a  preservative  agent  in  the  developer  was  one  of  his  many  practical  discoveries. 

In  common  with  Mr.  Willis,  he  worked  out  the  platinotype  method  of  printing  to  Its  prteent 

high  standard  of  excellence. 
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United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued   In   July,  18GO. 


JULY  UU 

20,000 — Design  Patent,  Photographio  Album;  M.  F.  Harte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
431,120 — Photographic  Washing  Apparatus;  J.  L.  Morris,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

JULY  IStJi, 
432,255— Camera  Stand;  H.  D.  Waite,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
432,410— Album;  C.  Jaeger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
432,411— Album;  C.  Jaeger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JULY  22d. 

432,783 — Photo  Engraving  Apparatus;  W.  A.  Blomgren,  Chicago,  111. 
432,903 — Apparatus  for  Automatically  Photographing,  Developing,  and  Delivering  the 
Finished  Pictures;  J.  Sacco,  Paris,  France. 

JULY  29th, 

432,974— Plate-Holder  for  Photographic  Cameras;  W.  F.  Carlton,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
432,990 — Roll-Holder  for  Photographic  Films;  George  Eastman  and  P.  H.  Yareman,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 
432,999 — Photographic  Shutter;  G.  F.  Green,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
433,020— Roll-Holder  for  Photographic  Films;  S.  D.  McKellen,  Manchester,  England. 
433,070— Camera;  E.  R.  Bullard,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
433,.333 — Support  for  Sun-Print  Frames;  A.  J.  Dawdy,  Goshen,  Ind. 


List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 


Lu&AT  Isv—Luray,  Virginia, 

Pbospsct  HonsB— B/t/e  Mountain  Lake^  Hamilton  Co.,  New  York. 

HiQH  Falls  HovsR^Dingman's  Ferry,  Penn. 

Thb  Staklbt  Housb— Laike  Joseph,  Mtiskoka,  Ont. 

Cascadb  Lakb  Housb— ^djrondoc^,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Cobonado — San  Diego,  California. 

Thb  tiAYUOTsn>—East  Pasadena,  California. 

San  Marco— /S^anto  Barbara,  California. 

Dbl  Montb — Monterey,  California. 

Spbncbr  Housb— i\rta£rara  Falls,  New  York. 

SuDB  Mountain  Housb— Bi^  Indian  Catskill  Mountains,  New  York. 

FoBT  William  Hbnbt  Hotbl— Iiaife«  Oeorge,  New  York. 

Pbofilb  Housb—  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 

Thb  Wbstport  Iitv—Westport,  New  York. 

Bbbbzb  liAWV— Hunter,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FUI.LY    EXTENDED. 


PARTIALLY    FOLDED.  FOLDED, 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modified  English  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^x8^  being  but  l|^  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER   OPTICAL    CO.. 

Or  to  aay  Pwlw  In  Photo.  Inp^tw.  ROCheStSr,   N.    Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I 


Sensitized  Albumen  Paper 

Is  put  up  in  unsealed  packages,  so  that  it  may  be  examined 

by  the  purchaser. 

Needs  no  can,  no  lime,  or  other  preserving  appliance. 
Is  free  from  blisters. 

May  be  used  without  fuming  with  good  results. 
Works  by  any  of  the  regular  formulas. 


wt* 


Toning  and  Fixing  Compound 

Combines  toning  and  fixing  in  one  simple  operation. 

Does  not  deteriorate  with  age,  or  spoil  with  use. 

Uniformly  gives  results  in  freshness,  delicacy,  richness  of  tone,  and 
every  other  respect,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  elaborate  formulas. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  compound  will  tone  and  fix  eight  dozen  5x8 
prints.     Eight  ounce  bottle,  40  cents  ;  sixteen  ounce  bottle,  75  cents. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


JOHN   HAWORTH, 


Dtaltr  in 

Phoiografhic   Goods  641    Arch   Strbbt, 

Of  Every  Description.  etf  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    LATEST! 

A  Miniature  Detective  Camera,  Compact  and  Simple. 


"THE  LILLIPUT" 

Hkkos  tk  PictuTB  Two  and-o-balf  inches  SQUsre.    Bits  of  Camar&,  4i4iS  inohti, 

outBlde  meMuremsnt.    UbIds  OTdlnary  Dry  Pistes.    Basily  handled 

sad  moniiiulsted  b;  snj  oaa. 

These  NesaUves  make  beauUIul  Lantern  Slldo  and  can  be  cnlarKSd  to  alniont  any  slie.     Camcn 

camesln  *  banilBonic  Sola  Leather  Cairvlng  Caao,  with  Patent  Souble  HoWen,  l&t  Dry  Plate* 

and  Non-AcUalc  Lamp.    Illuatnited  book  ol  InalrucUon  with  each. 

E.  &   H.   T.    ANTHONY   &   CO., 

PlotograsKiG  lostnuDents,  llpparatus,  ami  SDiOes. 


Patent  Sstobel  I>et«atiT«,   Bchmld  Setaotive,  Fsiry,  Novel,  snd  Bloyolo  Osmeru, 

the  Pbaatom  C&mats,  the  ehsmpioa  light  welglit  of  the  wortd,  Anthony's  BaTersiblt 

Bsok,  Normuidie  BeverBlble  Bsok,  Pront  Focus  Novelette  Camersa. 

ANTHONY'S    CLIMAX    NEGATIVE    FILMS 


Sole  Agents  for   the  Celebrated   Dailmeyer  Lenses. 

Amateur  Outfita  in  Great  Variety  from  $9.00  up. 

lore  Ihan  U 
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Our  Illustrations. 

HE  frontispiece  is  the  fii*st  iu  the  series  of  three  pictures  sent  by  Miss 
]f||;  Catheriue  Weed  Barues  in  competition  for  the  grand  prize  at  the  con- 
vention held  recently  at  Washington,  by  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  America.  They  are  designed  to  illustrate  scenes  from  Tenny- 
son's ''Enoch  Arden."  Of  the  six  competitors  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Oeoi-ge  H.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Under  the  head  of  Woman's  Work, 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine.  Miss  Barnes  describes  her  experiences  in 
preparing  these  pictures.  Such  work  is  excellent  practice  for  amateurs,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  undertake  it,  as  they,  more  than  professionals, 
have  the  needful  leisure  for  careful  and  thoughtful  work. 

The  cut  of  the  Flower  Garden,  Prospect  Park,  is  from  a  half-tone  block, 
made  by  the  Art  Photo-Etching  Company,  New  York,  from  a  negative  made 
by  Mr.  George  R.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  with  an  R.  O.  Co.'s  single  view  lens,  and  is 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  quality  of  work  which  can  be  done  even  with  a 

cheap  lens. 

•-♦-• 

The  Dangers  of  Hand  Cannera  Work. 

Br  W.   H.   BUBBANK. 

O  THE  camerist  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  the  probable  effects  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  hand  cameras  upon  photography  in 
general,  opens  up  a  profitable  field  of  inquiry.  Within  the  brief  space 
of  two  years  the  hand  camera  has  almost  entirely  driven  the  quarter  and 
half-plate  boxes  from  the  field,  and  it  is  now  almost  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  outfit  of  every  tourist  and  summer  lounger.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanician  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce  a  type  of  camera  which 
shall  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  intelligence  of  him  who  uses  it,  and  the 
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result  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  go  forth  to  con- 
quer the  world  with  dry  plate  and  camera. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  utility  of  the  hand  camera  in  the 
hands  of  one  able  to  use  it  with  discretion,  judgment,  and  decency.  To  the 
artist  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  securing  rapidly  fleeting  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  not  easy  of  retention  in  the  memory,  but  of  exceeding  value  in  the 
studio.  To  the  general  public  its  use  affords  a  ready  means  of  securing 
pictorial,  if  not  picturesque,  representations  of  the  scenes  of  the  summer's 
outing,  studies  in  street  life,  bits  of  nature,  which  else  had  not  been  taken. 
The  hand  camera  may  be  said  to  have  opened  up  new  possibilities  and  to 
have  done  much  towards  hastening  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the  whole 
world  will  lie  within  easy  reach  of  one's  hand  as  he  sits  by  his  own  ingle 
nook. 

To  him  who  uses  the  hand  camera  with  sober  thought  and  serious  pur- 
pose, there  can  only  come  good,  but  to  him  whose  only  care  is  to  beat  the 
record  on  ^'  snap  shots,"  there  will  surely  come  harm,  and  this  in  one  or  both 
of  two  ways,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  has  forcibly  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
article  in  Photography,  According  to  Mr.  Pringle,  and  my  own  experience 
agrees  with  his,  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  the  hand  camera  are : 

1.  *'  Under-exposure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  either  hardness 
and  want  of  detail,  or — equally  hurtful,  but  more  insidious  and  more  certain- 
want  of  aerial  effect,  air,  atmosphere,  by  whatever  name  we  may  call  it." 

2.  ^*  The  much  more  serious  danger  of  creating  total  carelessness  tu 
artistic  effect  in  photography.  We  believe  that  any  of  our  senses  will  he 
dulled  by  promiscuous  and  over-frequent  use  as  well  as  by  deliberate  abuse, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  artistic  sense  will  be  vitiated  by  gi-os;$ 
and  continued  disregard  to  the  artistic  effect,  till  finally  custom  becomes  a 
second  nature,  and  we  grow  not  only  habitually  careless  of  art,  but  actually 
incapable  of  it." 

To  these  two  dangers  I  would  add  a  third,  that  of  the  camera  being  de- 
graded into  a  means  of  caricaturing  one's  friends  by  securing  them  in  various 
ludicrous  or  uncomely  positions,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  gentle  art. 

Any  one  who  has  had  ever  so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  hand  camera 
will  easily  recall  instances  in  which  his  negatives  have  been  ruined  for  really 
good  pictorial  work  by  lack  of  detail  due  to  under-exposure.  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  to  miss  success  by  only  a  hair's  breadth,  but  this  is  just 
what  the  hand-camera  worker  is  constantly  doing. 

As  to  the  artistic  danger,  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Pringle  has  by  no  means 
over-estimated  it,  and  its  possibility  is  a  very  grave  impeachment  of  the 
hand  camera.  I  have  been  in  the  way  of  examining  a  large  number  of 
prints  from  negatives  made  in  this  short  and  easy  way.  I  have  made  not  a 
few  myself,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
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would  attract  and  bold  an  artist's  eye  for  a  moment,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  lacked  that  indefinable  but  easily  recognized  quality  which  we  call 
artistic  feeling.  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  hold  that  unless  a 
print  is  artistic  it  is  less  than  nothing.  I  recognize  the  value  which  the 
crudest  representation  of  nature  has  for  him  who  made  it,  but  I  do  hold  that 
the  artistic  value  of  a  print  is  the  highest  value,  and  that  lacking  this  it  fails  to 
be  a  picture,  and  so  holding,  I  believe  that  an  instrument  which  places  addi- 
tional difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  artistic  results  is  to  be  used  with 
caution,  and  only  after  one's  pictorial  style  has  been  formed  by  much  study 
of  nature  on  the  focusing  screen  of  a  larger  box.  And  even  when  pleasing 
results  are  obtained  with  the  smaller  box,  the  training  is  not  wholly  good,  since 
vastly  more  skill  is  required  to  compose  a  picture  on  a  10x12  focusing 
screen  than  on  a  4x5,  and  errors  in  composition  are  more  evident  in  the 
larger  print. 

Certainly  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  hand  camera  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  art,  and  in  the  interests  of  good  and  true  photography  the  hand- 
camera  man  should  be  warned  of  it. 


The  Photographers'  Convention. 

Bt  F.  G.  Bbach. 
^HE  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association   of 


America  was  held  at  the  National  Museum,  in  Washington,  between 
August  12th  and  loth  inclusive.  Judging  from  the  inconvenient 
arrangement  of  the  space  and  the  smallness  of  the  exhibits,  the  convention 
may  be  said  to  have  been  convened  more  with  an  idea  of  dedicating  the 
memorial  to  Daguerre,  in  commemoration  of  fifty  years  of  photography, 
than  for  any  results  of  practical  nature.  It  was  in  reality  a  Daguerre  Con- 
vention. The  business  and  scientific  meetings  were  held  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  the  museum,  which  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, as  concisely  as  possible,  to  give  a  brief  story  of  the  work  of  the 
convention.  According  to  the  published  programme,  the  address  of  welcome, 
after  the  convention  was  opened,  was  to  have  been  made  by  an  amateur, 
Mr.  R.  Dickinson  Jewett,  of  the  Washington  Camera  Club,  but  owing  to 
sickness  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent.  Professor  O.  T.  Mason,  curator  of 
the  National  Museum,  welcomed  the  convention,  instead,  in  a 'witty  and  in- 
structive speech,  which  was  characterized  by  President  J.  M.  Appleton,  with 
the  remark  that  there  was  *^  no  welcome  like  a  welcome  welcome."  In  the 
way  of  reports  by  committees  was  a  lengthy  one  on  the  ^'  Progress  in  Pho- 
tography,'' prepared  and  read  by  W.  H.  H.  Clarke,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,  Among  the  points  he 
touched  upon  was  the  fact  that  ^^photography  is  ever  progressive,"  that  an 
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Austrian  had  recently  announced  his  ability  to  photograph  in  colors,  but  his 
operations  were  really  based  upon  the  researches  of  M.  Carey  Lea  on  the 
photo-compounds  of  silver  salts,  and  as  yet  it  was  a  question  whether  any 
real  advance  had  been  made.  In  pigment  printing  he  referred  to  a  newlv 
designed  invention  of  F.  £.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  thought  might 
be  of  value.  He  regarded  photography  as  a  handmaid  to  art,  and  noticed 
that  artists  are  making  more  use  of  the  camera  than  ever  before  as  an  aid 
in  producing  outlines  of  sketches  and  models.  Other  points  were  the 
noticeable  improvement  in  photographic  lenses  and  lens  mounts,  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity  in  photographic  apparatus,  how  all  the  sciences  are 
aided  by  photography,  especiallj*  astronomy,  the  value  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  as  utilized  by  newspapers,  the  peculiar  automatic  cameras  recently 
devised,  the  usefulness  of  photography  in  educational  institutions,  and  the 
need  of  creating  an  ^^  Institute  of  Photography  "  in  this  country.  Speaking 
of  developers,  '*  eikonogen  "  was  favorably  thought  of. 

The  financial  reports  showed  a  healthy  condition  of  the  treasury.  The 
city  of  Buffalo  was  voted  as  the  place  for  the  convention  to  be  held  next 
year.  Then  after  the  announcement  of  a  nominating  committee  and  a  com- 
mittee of  awards,  and  delivery  of  tiie  annual  report  by  President  Appleton, 
in  wliieh  he  strongly  advocated  the  building  of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Association,  the  proceedings  of  the  day  terminated. 

On  the  second  day  the  matter  of  prices  was  discussed,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee of  ten  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  further.  A  permanent 
bureau  of  information  was  created  whereby  all  photographera  desiring  to 
make  changes  can  obtain  a  list  of  business  opportunities.  It  is  to  be  placed 
under  control  of  the  second  vice-president.  In  the  afternoon  a  very  inter- 
esting address  was  made  by  Thomas  Wilson,  pix>fessor  of  prehistoric  anthro- 
pology, on  '*  Types  of  Beauty."  He  spoke  earnestly  of  the  assistance 
photography  has  afforded  science,  and  after  classifying  the  various  races  of 
men,  he  paid  the  following  tribute  to  women : 

In  determining  the  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  mankind,  it  becomes  neoeasaiy 
to  have  living  specimens,  and  here  it  is  that  photography  can  aid  anthropology.  One  of  the 
great  anthropologists  of  this  century,  in  Paris,  has  been  making  a  collection  of  the  variooB 
types  of  mankind,  and  he  does  it  by  means  of  photographs.  He  has  discovered,  or  thinks 
he  has,  that  the  typt)  of  origin— the  race  to  whi^h  the  party  originally  belonged— is  better 
preserved  among  women  than  among  men,  at  least  that  the  evidences  and  charact'eristics  are 
better  preserved  among  women  than  among  men.  So  he  has  made  his  collection  from 
among  women,  and,  to  make  it  more  attractive  and  worthy,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  choose  only  the  beautiful  women  for  his  types.  Therefore,  his  is  a  collection  of  types 
or  standard  of  beauty,  and  this  is  made  by  a  series  of  photographs. 

He  urged  photographers  to  make  a  collection  representing  their  ideal 
types  of  women. 

Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  superintendent  of  the  coast  and  geodetic 
surveys,  and  as  such  also  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  made  a 
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lengthy  argament  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  weights  and 
measures. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  "Posing  and  Composition"  was  read  by  L. 
G.  Bigelow,  of  Chicago,  which  was  followed  by  practical  demonstrations  in 
posing  by  L.  J.  Ullman,  of  New  York.  His  subject  was  a  young  lady  with 
a  pretty  face  and  a  wreath  of  flowing  tresses.  She  was  dressed  in  a  short 
white  dress  and  wore  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat.  Mr.  Ullman  placed  her 
in  many  novel  and  artistic  attitudes,  being  applauded  after  each  change. 
The  advantage  of  skillful  posing  was  very  clearly  demonstrated.  Other 
papers  were  read,  '*  Lighting,*'  by  E.  P.  King,  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  and 
*'  Exposure,"  by  T.  E.  Huston,  of  Connelton,  Ohio,  and  one  on  the 
*'  Transparent  Film,"  by  G.  D.  Milburn,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  the  evening  ''Art  Criticisms  on  Photography,"  being  a  stereopticon 
exhibition  of  various  copies  of  photographs  designed  to  show  different 
ideas  in  posing  and  ^  lighting,  was  given  in  the  lecture  hall.  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Hartley  commented  on  each  picture,  and  invited  criticism  from  the 
audience  which  was  freely  indulged  in.  As  a  rule  most  of  the  slides  were 
too  hard  and  did  injustice  to  the  original  picture.  Towards  the  end  three 
slides  of  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes'  "  Enoch  Arden"  representation  were 
thrown  on  the  screen  but  were  not  allowed  to  be  criticised  because  the  judges 
had  not  made  public  their  decision.  They  were,  however,  greatly  liked.  A 
McAllister  double  lantern,  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  museum 
photographer,  Professor  Smillie,  supplied  an  excellent  light  and  worked 
without  any  hitch.  Mr.  Hartley,  not  being  much  of  a  lecturer,  was  heard 
with  difficulty  in  many  parts  of  the  hall.  There  was  also  too  much  same- 
ness in  the  pictures  to  interest  a  general  audience.  As  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  different  amateur  clubs  it  was  very  poor. 

The  third  day  was  the  liveliest  of  any,  and  opened  with  a  curious  commu- 
nication, sent  by  a  photographer  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he 
alleged  that  the  stock  houses  sold  goods  at  a  higher  rate  to  professionals 
than  to  amateurs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  buy  his  plates  from  the  amateur  if 
he  wished  to  get  them  cheaper.  Some  wealthy  amateur  in  the  dry  goods 
business  was  able  to  secure  better  terms  than  he.  A  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill  by  Congress  was  passed. 
Then  came  in  order  the  rather  discouraging,  doleful  report  of  the  Daguerre 
Memorial  Committee  made  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  H.  McMichael.  He 
recited  how  the  committee  had  endeavored  to  raise  the  fund  by  popular  sub- 
scriptions of  one  dollar  each,  expecting  that  out  of  the  estimated  fifty 
thousand  photographers  six  thousand  would  readily  subscribe,  out  of  pure 
patriotism.  Committees  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj'  to 
solicit  subscriptions,  but  very  few  did  any  effective  work.  It  was  not  until  the  end 
of  December  that  the  committee  decided  upon  the  design,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  awarded  the  work  to  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley,  of  New  York,  the 
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artist  sculptor.  Pictures  of  tbe  design  were  then  sent  out,  but  he  Doticed 
that  the  western  photographic  press  began  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
project,  which  acted  like  a  wet  blanket  on  the  committees  in  the  west  and 
crippled  their  work.  Instead  of  raising  $6,000,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
memorial,  in  a  year  as  anticipated,  the  total  amount  was  about  $700,  which, 
with  the  $500  appropriated  in  1889  by  the  convention,  made  the  total 
towards  the  credit  of  the  fund  amount  to  $1,200.  The  expenses  had  been 
$566.4«'>.  The  Association  had  therefore  to  face  a  deficiency  amounting  to 
about  $5,000. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Clarke  criticised  the  action  of  the  Association  in  trying  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  such  a  short  time.  The  sketch  of  the  first  design  which 
he  saw  was  not  an  artistic  one  in  his  estimation,  and  no  one  in  his  section  of 
the  country  liked  it.  More  time  should  have  been  allowed  in  the  selection 
of  a  design,  and  when  the  committee  agreed  upon  it,  it  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Association  for  approval.  This  would  have  given  more  time 
to  raise  the  subscriptions  and  been  much  more  satisfactory.  All  the  infor- 
mation he  had  obtained  came  from  one  outside  source,  and  he  had  to  take 
what  was  sent.  Under  the  circumstances  his  criticism  seemed  quite  just  and 
did  not  help  the  cause  of  the  committee  along,  but  Mr.  Pickerell,  from  New 
York,  appeared,  and  stepping  on  the  platform,  made  an  enthusiastic  speech 
which  stirred  up  the  audience.  Among  other  things  he  said  that  wc  came 
here  to  unveil  the  memorial  to  Daguerrc,  that  the  Association  appointed  a 
committee  to  get  up  a  memorial  and  put  it  in  the  National  Museum  this  year. 
They  had  done  their  work  well  and  should  be  sustained.  It  was  time  to 
throw  off  the  wet  blanket,  and  he  hoped  an  earnest  effort  would  be  made  by 
all  to  clear  off  the  debt. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Ullman,  of  New  York,  praised  Mr.  Hartley's  skill  and  reputa- 
tion, and  commended  the  design  of  the  memorial  and  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  urged  that  the  members  of  the  Association  save  it  from  disgrace 
by  substantial  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Gentile  moved  that  the  Association  appropriate  one  thousand  dollars, 
but  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Stein  thought  if  there  was  less  talking  and  more  earnest  effort  made 
in  getting  subscriptions,  each  one  would  have  a  chance  to  contribute  toward 
the  fund. 

Dr.  Elliott  took  the  position  that  the  committee  should  be  sustained  since 
it  had  done  its  duty  toward  the  Association,  and  had  put  up  a  memorial 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  committee  had  been  mistaken  in  its  judgment 
of  the  interest  expected  from  the  general  public.  The  money  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  pay  for  the  memorial,  as  it  is  stated  on  the  base  of  it  that 
it  is  erected  by  ''The  Photographers*  Association  of  America."  He  sub- 
scribed personally  twenty-five  dollars  towards  the  fund.  Following  his 
sensible  remarks  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  defended  the  committee,  said 
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tbey  were  able  men  and  had  done  their  duty.  He  urged  that  the  Association 
do  not  allow  the  memorial  to  become  its  tombstone,  but  that  every  one  be 
urged  to  contribute  towards  its  success.  He  was  willing  to  pay  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  a  greater  sum  should  any  one  offer  to  pay  more.  Then  the  inter- 
est in  the  memorial  was  aroused. 

Mr.  McMicheal,  on  behalf  of  Anthony  &  Company,  subscribed  five 
hundred  dollars.  Every  few  seconds  the  chair  announced  the  subscriptions. 
Among  the  names  mentioned  were : 

Mr.  Entrekin,  $100;  G.  Oennert,  950;  Benj.  French  &  Co.,  $100  ;  0.  H.  Codman  &  Co., 
SlOO;  Mr.  Overpeck,  $10;  Baiisch  &  Lomb,  $20;  Mr.  Reinhart,  of  Denver,  $50;  PliotO' 
graphic  Globes  $10;  Sheehan  &  Simpkiuson,  $25;  D.  P.  Thompson,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
i$25;  L.  W.  Seavey,  $25;  G.  D.  Milbarn,  $25;  President  Appleton,  $25;  St.  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer t  $25;  B.  J.  Pullman,  $10;  D.  B.  Coover,  $5;  Buffalo  Actinic  Paper 
Ck>.,  $10;  S.  L.  Stein,  $20;  F.  C.  Beach  for  Thb  Ambrican  AMATsaR  Photoobafhkr, 
$20;  Ellington  &  Coover,  $25;  A.  L.  Pearson,  $20;  J.  C.  Edgworth,  $10;  Miss  Catherine 
Weed  Barnes,  $20;  E.  M.  Basterbrook,  $10;  Photographic  Herald,  $10;  Mr.  Stuber,  of 
I^uisville,  Ky.,  $5;  C.  W.  Hearn,  $2;  Bddy  Bros.,  of  Canada,  $3;  F.  E.  Hastings,  $10; 
\Vanl  V.  Ranger,  $10;  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.,  $100,  and  numerous  other  smaller  subscriptions. 
The  total  thus  subscribed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  $1,900. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  committee,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
continue  to  use  its  best  efiForts  to  raise  the  balance  due. 

At  a  short  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon,  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  resulting  as  follows :  President,  George  H.  Hastings,  of  Boston  ;  L. 
8.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  First  Vice-President ;  W.  Stuber,  of  Louisville, 
Second  Vice-President;  Dr.  George  Carlisle,  Treasurer,  and  Willard  O. 
Davis,  of  New  York,  as  Secretary. 

During  the  evening  session  a  scientific  paper,  prepared  by  D.  P. 
Tod,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Amherst  College,  on  ^^  Automatic  Opera- 
tions of  Photographic  Apparatus,"  was  read  by  Professor  Loomis.  The 
apparatus  described  consisted  bnefly  of  a  number  of  valves  operated  by  air 
pressure,  which  in  turn  operated  shutters  or  plate-changing  devices.  The 
movement  of  the  valves  was  regulated  by  a  perforated  strip  of  paper  punc- 
tured with  square  or  rectilinear  holes,  which,  as  it  was  drawn  over  a  certain 
flat  surface,  allowed  the  air  to  act  on  the  valves  similar  to  the  perforated 
sheet  organ  music,  and  thus  to  automatically  operate  the  shutters  and  other 
devices  on  one  or  more  cameras.  As  the  perforated  strip  was  drawn  along 
with  a  uniform  speed,  it  was  possible  to  exactly  time  each  exposure  more 
accurately  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  easily  and  auto- 
matically bring  a  new  plate  into  position.  The  apparatus  had  been  success- 
fully used  in  recent  astronomical  observations. 

Mr.  G.  Cramer  read  an  interesting  paper  on  '^  Orthochromatic  Photog- 
raphy," and  advised  the  mixing  of  the  color  dye  with  the  emulsion  in 
preference  to  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen.  The  advantages  of  these  plates 
were  that  they  brought  out  more  distinctly  objects  of  a  yellow  and  red  color 
than  with  the  ordinary  plates.     The  required  exposure  was  double  that  of 
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ordiDary  plates,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  with  the  light  in  the  dark-rooiD. 
It  was  advised  to  use  very  little  light  in  developing.  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  orthochromatic  photography,  and  preferred  to  use  the 
yellow  screen. 

An  experimental  test  between  two  flash  powders  was  made.  Professor 
Taylor,  microscopist  of  the  agricultural  department,  explained  that  he  had 
gotten  up  a  new  flash  compound  which,  while  much  more  highly  explosive 
than  gunpowder  when  touched  off  with  a  match,  conld  not  be  discharged  by 
friction  or  even  by  pounding  it  on  an  anvil.  The  principal  ingredient  was 
the  carbonated  silk  of  milkweed.  He  had  never  tested  the  photographic 
power  of  the  light  before.  Cameras  were  arranged  on  the  platform  and  two 
sets  of  negatives  were  made.  President  Appleton,  Dr.  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  T. 
C.  Smillie  forming  the  group.  To  the  eye  there  was  considerable  more 
actinic  effect  in  the  regular  magnesium  powder  light  than  in  the  milkweed 
compound  flash.     We  have  not  learned  which  gave  the  best  negative. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Hurd,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  read  a  short  paper  on  '^  Retouch- 
ing," dwelling  principally  on  natural,  artistic,  and  poor  retouching.  Id 
general  he  was  uncertain  whether  retouching  had  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
art.  Mr.  T.  C.  Fellows,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on  "Albumen 
Paper,"  Mr.  O.  H.  Hetherington,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  short  but  spicy  talk  on 
"  Printing,"  and  was  followed  by  some  humorous  and  instructive  remarks  hj 
J.  K.  Clcmons,  of  Philadelphia.  Several  papers  were  read  by  title,  then 
the  convention  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

The  last  and  fourth  day  was  set  apart  for  the  Daguerre  memorial  dedica- 
tion, though  at  the  morning  session  before  adjourning  sine  die,  it  was  voted 
that  a  list  of  all  the  contributors  and  amounts  subscribed  to  the  Dagnerre 
memorial  fund  be  mailed  to  all  photographers  and  manufacturers  of  photog- 
raphers supplies  in  the  United  States.  The  memorial  indebtedness  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act  for  the  Association  as  it 
thought  best.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  plans, 
probable  cost,  etc.,  for  a  permanent  building.  The  committees  on  awards 
reported  as  follows : 

Glass  A.— A  beaatifnl  silver  placqae,  mounted  in  plnsh,  representing"  Victoiy/'  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  genre  photographs.    Awarded  to  S.  L.  Steln»  of  Milwaukee. 

Class  B.— One  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  portrait 
photographs.  Awarded  to  Dana,  of  New  York,  first;  J.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  second;  and 
O.  P.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  third. 

Class  D.— Heimberger  &  Sons,  New  York,  gold  medal;  Miss  B.  C.  Sears,  of  Boston,  sil- 
ver medal,  and  J.  Zybach,  Niagara  Falls,  bronze  medal,  for  landscape  photographs;  Alleo 
&  Rowell,  Boston,  silver  medal,  for  marine  views;  E.  W.  Lincoln,  silver  medal,  and  Geo. 
Hastings,  bronze  medal,  for  best  collection  of  architectural  views. 

Class  E.— F.  T.  Clarke,  silver  medal,  and  C.  P.  Wilcox,  bronze  medal,  for  best  re- 
touching. 

Class  F.— W.  G.  Kimball,  silver  medal,  and  Rothengatter  &  Dillon,  bronze  medal,  for 
plain  enlarged  photographs. 
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C1JL88  6.— G.  H.  Godman,  medal  for  best  invention  for  photographers  produced  during 
last  year,  on  an  improved  camersrstand. 

CiiAss  H. — Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  and  J.  Hanna,  of  New  Zealand,  for  best  foreign  displays. 

In  the  private  awards,  G.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  took  the  Anthony  prize  of  9100  for 
best  plain  enlargement,  and  A.  A.  Knox,  of  New  York,  $60,  for  best  worked  enlargements. 
G.  E.  Vredenburgh,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  took  the  $50  prize,  offered  by  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  best  work  with  climax  films.  The  air-brush  prizes  were  won  by  P.  Fleming,  for  best 
water-color  painting,  and  G.  Y.  Waldeck,  of  St.  Louis,  for  black  and  white  portrait.  The 
Knorr  Manufacturing  Gompany's  prize  of  $100,  for  the  best  print  on  **  diamond  "  albumen 
paper,  was  awarded  to  Rose,  of  Providence. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Daguerre  memorial,  but  could  not.  The  convention  adjourned 
at  noon.  In  another  place  we  give  a  separate  account  of  the  exercises 
attending  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial,  and  of  the  exhibits  of  the  poem  pho- 
tographs and  apparatus.  The  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
convention  shows  it  to  be  mostly  of  a  business  character,  and  that  the  aims 
of  the  Association  appear  to  be  tending  in  that  direction  rather  than  in  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  photography  as  an  art  and  science.  In  this 
respect  it  was  a  disappointment  to  those  deeply  interested,  and  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  large  field  open  to  amateurs  for  the  establishment  of  annual 
conventions  conducted  on  a  higher  basis,  whose  results  would  be  likely  to 
be  much  more  beneficial  than  those  now  obtained.  The  suggestion  made  at 
this  convention  that  a  building  fitted  up  as  a  school  or  college  of  photography 
be  created  is  most  worthy,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  movement  grow. 


One   Day's  Outing. 

Bt  Gbo.  L.  Stevens. 

FIELD  day  for  October?  Of  course  we  must  have  one  !  "  was  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  members  of  our  Camera  Club  at  the  monthly 
meeting  when  the  subject  of  a  day's  outing  was  suggested.  But 
where  shall  we  go?  Several  places  were  at  once  suggested,  but  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  all,  and  as  a  majority  of  our  members  were  unable  to 
be  away  from  business  for  more  than  one  day,  it  was  finally  decided  to  spend 
one  day  on  the  '*  Old  Boston  pike  *'  from  Marlboro  to  Wayland,  taking  in  as 
a  side  issue  the  Sudbury  river  and  meadows,  the  very  thoughts  of  whose 
water  views  was  enchanting  to  those  who  living  in  a  hill-town  had  little 
chance  to  secure  *'*'  water-scapes,"  except  on  some  such  occasion  as  this. 

The  committee  on  conveyance  secured  a  large  roomy  barge  and  four 
horses,  also  an  accommodating  driver  who  promised  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  all,  a  rather  rash  promise,  as  our  party  all  told  numbered  thirteen. 
"  Rather  an  unlucky  number,"  the  lawyer  remarked,  but  then  you  know 
*^ camera  cranks"  are  not,  as  a  rule,  superstitious,  except  as  concerns 
exposure,  development,  and  the  like. 
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The  day  before  our  start  was  what  one  might  call  dubious,  clouds  and 
aunsbinc  alternatJDg,  each  eecmingi;  in  favor  of  retiring  gracefully  io  favor 
of  the  other,  but  at  the  hour  of  retiring,  the  heavens,  scaoDcd  by  thirteen 
pairs  of  eyes,  from  as  many  different  localities,  showed  a  few  stars  and  more 
than  even  chances  that  nest  day  the  sun  would  come  out  ahead. 

The  day  dawned  clear  and  cool,  the  loaves  well  off  the  trees  and  just  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  haze  hanging  over  the  low  ground.  "Guess  it  will 
burn  off,"  said  the  doctor,  which  was  assented  to  with  a  chuckle  by  the 
pedagogue,  and  so  about  seven  o'clock  the  start  was  made. 

The  forward  part  of  the  barge  contained  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
camera  boxes,  tripods,  and  lunch  baskets,  the  latter  an  important  adjunct, 
as  at  dinner  time  we  did  not  expect  to  be  near  a  hotel.     Our  horses  were 
fresh  and  wc  rolled  pleasantly  along  in  the  crisp  October  air  over  a  siDOOth 
couutry  road,  pointing  out  choice  "  bits  "  of  scenery,  telling  stories,  compar- 
ing notes  on  developing, 
and    a  thousand-and-onc 
subjects  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  amateur. 

A  ride  of  about  an  hour 
brings  us  to  the  '■  Way- 
side Inn,"  a  place  made 
famous  the  world  over  hy 
the  poet  Longfellow  in 
his  |>oem  "Tales  of  ii 
Wayside  Inn."     Here  a 

stop  was  made,  cameras 
"The  Wavsidb  Ink."  .       _  ,  ■ 

set    up,    and     each    one 

secured  one  or  more  pictures  of  the  ancient  structure. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  a  recent  article  on  the 
old  tavern,  as  some  of  oui'  readers  may  like  to  hear  of  its  former  history. 
To  establish  its  true  character,  one  must  bring  back  several  features  that  are 
now  only  a  memory. 

"  At  one  rtoraur  must  be  imagined  a  big  tree,  tbe  father  of  lt»  kind  tor  mmxj  miles.  From 
this  tree  kd  old  elgn  bang,  creBhiDg  in  tbe  Teetless  wiod.  The  sign  supports  the  flgme  of  ■ 
red  horse  and  aliio  the  characters 

D.  H.,  168G. 

E.  H.,  1T46. 
A.  H.,  1769. 

"The  Initials  on  the  sign  are  those  of  tbe  successive  landlords  ot  the  Howe  family 
David,  E7.ekiel,  and  Adam.  Qood  old  Paritan  names,  such  as  one  would  expect  in  those 
days,  but  tbe  tree  baa  been  leveled,  the  sign  creaks  no  more,  and  the  brush  of  tbe  modem 
house  painter  has  beoti  called  upon  to  improve  (?)  the  appearance  of  the  old  house  which  no 
longer  shows  the  weather  beaten  elapljoarda  of  ye  olden  time." 

After  the  house  had  been  photographed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the 
party  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  near  by  (which  is  said  by  scientists 
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to  be  ovei-  three  himdied  years  old)  and  excellect  groups  of  tbe  club  mere 
secured.  The  trunk  of  tbis  old  tree  is  boUow,  and  in  its  generous  cavity 
eight  persons  can  etaud  comfortably. 

Soon  Ibe  order  is  given  to  "  limber  up,"  and  all  is  made  ready  for  another 
start.  Pratt's  Mills,  which  tbe  nttorney  assured  ns  "was  a  romantic  spot, 
and  not  far  out  of  our  way."  was  to  be  our  next  stopping  place.  After  a  ride 
of  about  two  miles,  through  sand  and  pine  woods,  which  "  the  smoker "  said 
"  were  better  subjects  for  jxwtry  than  tbe  camera,"  tbe  mills  were  reached. 
To  the  Intense  disgust  of  all,  tbe  water,  evidently  uot  feeling  well  that  day, 
refnsed  to  flow  over  tbe  rude  dam,  thus  spoiling  tbe  view  we  had  come  so  far 
to  seen  re.  Some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  "dams"  in  general,  and 
tbe  attorney  in  particular  then  followed,  another  group  was  secured,  and  wc 
again  loaded  up  and  started  for  the  -Sudbury  river  and  marahes.  During  the 
ride  "  the  pedagogue  "  was  heard  to  remark  that  "  be  thought  it  about  time 
to  eat,"  which  pastime  was  indulged  in  by  those  who  felt  so  inclined. 

A  view  of  the  long  causeway,  with  its  vista  of  ancient  willows,  an  old 
boat  moored  in  a  picturesque  bend  of  the  sti-eam,  and  several  other  choice 
"  bits  "  were  secured  before  reaching  the  old  stone  bridge,  which  place  had 
been  selected  as  our  dining  place  or  "  tramp  hotel,"  as  ■'  the  dentist"  e.t- 
pressed  it.     But  who  ever  saw  a  genuine  *'  camera  crank  "  who  would  stop 
to  eat  when  tbe  loveliest  of  river  views  and  a  superb  reflection  of  the  bridge 
stared  him   in   tbe   face?      "Business  before    pleasure"  seemed  to  be  the 
motto  of   all,  und    in    a   short 
time  wc  had  made  tiie   e.^iMtS- 
ntv,  and  were  gatl]ero<I  on  the 
river's    bank     in    picnic   stylo, 
and,  fur  a  few  minutes  all  con- 
veraation  wns  in  a  measure  sus- 
pended.     After  lunch  those  of 
the  parly  who  admired  groups, 
found   ample  op|)ortunity    for 
the  exercise  of  their  pet  bobby. 
Again  is  heard  the  cry  "to 
horse,"  and  our  "  impedimenta" 
anciknt  oaks.  ■•  wavhiue  ikn."  '^  hastily   bundled  up,  and  a 

scramble  is  made  for  tbe  barge 
again,  "  the  professor,"  "  the  pcdagt^ue,  and  "  the  visitor  "  being  assigned 
the  post  of  honor  at  the  front,  while  "  smokers  to  tbe  rear  "  is  the  order. 
As  we  ride  pleasantly  along,  some  one  mnst  occasionally  spy  an  attractive 
view,  and  our  driver  would  pull  up  and  allow  us  to  alight,  when  those  who 
felt  BO  inclined  would  "  spoil  a  plate"  with  as  much  zest  as  a  hunter  bi^s 
his  first  bird. 

Tbe  town  of  Wayland  is  soon  reached  and  the  ancient  "  Pequod  House, 
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a  famous  colonial  hotel  or  '^  tavern  "  was  then  taken  by  some  of  the  party, 
others  preferring  the  old  pump,  beneath  the  ancient  elm  in  the  stable  yard, 
as  a  more  attractive  subject. 

Again  on  the  road,  our  horses  seemingly  as  fresh  as  when  we  first  started 
out,  thanks  to  the  frequent  rests,  through  the  towns  of  Wayland  and  Sud- 
bury, across  the  meadows,  which,  in  their  russet  garb,  remind  one  of  an 
etching,  noting  the  light  and  shade,  the  clear  cut  silhouette  of  pines  against 
the  western  sky,  and  the  far-away  blue  of  the  distant  mountains — things  one 
sometimes  fails  to  notice  until  the  camera,  with  its  subtle  influence,  schools 
him  for  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  in  nature's  great  picture  book. 

At  length  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  we  catch  sight  again  of  the  chimney's 
of  the  ^^  Wayside  Inn,"  and  all  alight  for  a  farewell  ^^  shot"  and  finish  up 
our  few  remaining  plates,  regretting  that  we  have  not  more  at  hand. 

The  sun  by  this  time  being  slightly  hidden,  and  the  day  well  advanced, 
we  start  for  home  feeling  fully  satisfied  with  our  day's  outing,  and  the 
character  of  the  views  secured. 

The  result  of  the  trip  was  as  fine  a  lot  of  negatives  as  has  been  made  on 
any  previous  field  day,  and  the  verdict  of  all  was,  ^^The  best  time  of  the 


season." 


The  Daguerre  Memorial. 

By  F.  O.  Bbach. 

HE  unveiling  of  the  Daguerre  memorial  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  principal  and  most  interesting  event  in  its  history.  Some 
delay  in  getting  the  bronze  figure  of  **  Fame"  in  position  was  exper- 
ienced ;  the  noise  due  to  the  hammering  of  the  artizans  in  preparing  the 
figure  for  attachment  to  the  granite  base  somewhat  interfered  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conveution.  But  an  hour  before  the  time  it  was  in  readiness 
for  the  prearranged  exercises. 

The  memorial  is  very  nicely  located  in  a  prominent  niche  in  the  main 
rotunda  of  the  National  Museum,  is  well  lighted,  and  will  be  seen  to  good 
advantage  by  the  many  thousand  visitors  to  that  interesting  institution.  As 
finished  it  is  much  more  artistic  and  graceful  than  the  published  design,  and 
is  an  honor  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley.  Being  the  only  permanent 
memorial  to  Daguerre  in  this  country,  it  will  be  looked  upon  by  all  lovers  of 
photography  with  pride,  and  will  show  to  the  fraternity  in  his  own  country 
how  his  discovery  is  honored  and  revered  here. 

It  behooves  all  amateurs  and  others  interested  in  any  wa}^  in  photography 
to  contribute  a  goodly  sum  towards  the  memorial  fund.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  H.  McMichael,  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  will  he 
received  at  our  ofl3ce. 

Standing  near  the  memorial  was  a  glass  exhibit  case  containing  an 
original  daguerreotype  of  Daguerre,  with  models  of  the  first  cameras  and 
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apparatus  for  making  daguerreotypes  ever  used  in  this  country,  which  was 
in  appropriate  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

Arranged  at  the  end  of  the  main  aisle,  where  it  joins  the  rotunda  circle, 
adjoining  the  memorial,  was  u  platform.  It  was  occupied  by  the  memorial 
committee,  the  officers  of  the  Association,  the  officials  of  the  museum,  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hartley,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Seated  just  in  front  at  the  base  we  noticed  Mr.  G.  Cramer,  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Elliott,  and  others  deeply  interested.  It  was  a  notable  band  of 
photographers  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Daguerre.  In  the 
center  of  the  rotunda  floor  is  a  fountain.  The  assembled  audience,  seated 
and  standing,  were  on  the  side  of  the  fountain  opposite  to  the  platform,  and 
looking  across  the  fountain  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  memorial.  The  space 
around  was  so  vast  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  all  that  was  said  except  to 
those  close  at  band. 

The  chairman  of  the  memorial  committee,  Mr.  H.  McMichael,  opened 
the  unveiling  ceremonies,  about  2.40  p.m,   by  reading   an   address : 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Although  it  may  seem  extravagant  appreciation  of  the  man  to  whose 
memory  we  here  to-day  offer  lasting  and  substantial  tribute,  I  trust  I  do  not 
misrepresent  the  voice  of  this  Association  when  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  that  has  ever  happened  in  this  American  Capital.  An 
organization  conceived  and  consolidated  as  this  one  was— the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America — to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  this  signal  dis- 
covery of  the  great  Frenchman  who  surrendered  its  possibilities  to  all  man- 
kind without  the  inventor's  usual  reward,  could  not  do  a  more  honorable  or 
grateful  act  than  to  erect  a  fitting  monument  to  Daguerre  in  this  Western 
world.  Morever,  as  Americans,  we  must  say  that  we  are  the  first  nation, 
aside  from  France,  to  remember  in  monumental  art  what  Daguerre  has  done 
for  mankind,  and  in  no  more  fitting  position  could  our  memorial  be  placed 
than  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  Union. 

Inspired  by  the  thought  that  this  body,  as  only  an  inconsiderable  fraction 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  now  engaged  in  various  phases  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  all  over  the  globe,  might  erect,  in  suitable  form,  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  founder  of  our  craft  and  our  profession,  this  Association 
at  its  last  annual  convention  ordered  such  a  work  to  be  executed.  The  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  task,  after  consulting  various 
proposed  forms  of  expression,  decided  to  accept  the  ideas  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley  of  New  York,  whose  design  as  afterwards 
approved  was  at  once  unique  in  conception,  comprehensive  in  its  thorough 
application  to  the  subject,  and  entirely  out  of  the  commonplace  or  conven- 
tional. It  was  considered  that  the  tribute,  while  losing  nothing  in  dignity 
or  elevation  of  sentiment,  must  present  a  simplicity  in  keeping   with  the 
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camera,  which,  while  one  of  the  three  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times, 
has  likewise  become  the  most  universal  over  the  earth,  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  primitive  character  and  processes  of  manipulation.  Do  we  not  see 
travelers  coming  home,  day  by  day,  from  the  remotest  lands  of  barbarism- 
Stanley  from  the  Dark  Continent,  Kennan  from  the  dungeons  of  Siberia, 
Prejeralsky  from  Central  Asia,  and  Nordenskiold  from  the  Arctic  seas, 
with  those  mysterious  regions  laid  before  us  in  startling  quality  and  real- 
ism— all  because  of  the  instantaneous  victory  of  the  camera,  a  triumph  over 
complicated  action  as  well  as  the  reposeful  spirit  of  the  landscape.  Nor 
should  we  forget  right  here  in  this  acreage  that  surrounds  us,  where  scieD- 
tific  expeditions  have  for  generations  been  equipped,  to  survey  the  unknown 
wilderness  of  this  continent,  that  the  camera  has  been  the  head-light  of 
science.  That  it  has  explored  the  secrets  of  the  moon,  the  constellations, 
the  planetary  systems,  and  has  been  likewise  a  potent  weapon  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  To  pursue  an  inquiry  of  its  manifold  use- 
fulness, as  in  the  workshop  and  factory,  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure, as  well,  is  useless  in  such  an  assemblage  as  this.  To  the  newspaper 
and  the  courts  and  the  surgeon  it  has  been  a  powerful  and  useful  wcai>0D. 
Again  we  ask  how  many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inventions  recorded 
in  yonder  Patent  Office,  many  of  them  now  dominant  in  every  country  of 
the  earth,  would  have  been  possible,  had  it  not  been  for  this  discovery  of 
Daguerre,  a  half  a  century  ago.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  featun's  of 
this  discovery  is  the  light  and  happiness  it  has  carried  to  the  millions  of 
people  dwelling  between  the  poles.  Portraiture  in  oil,  black  and  white  and 
pastel  was  an  expensive  and  luxurious  enjoyment  6fty  years  ago,  but  when 
the  discovery  of  Daguerre  broke  out  like  a  universal  epidemic  over  the 
world,  the  humblest  could  preserve  the  forms,  faces,  and  characteristics  of 
loved  ones  gone  before.  If  human  kind  be  here  considered,  may  I  not 
ask  is  this  not  better  than  steam  by  laud  or  sea,  electricity  or  dynamite 
projectiles. 

I  know,  therefore,  that  we  can  all  appreciate  the  story  told  by  this 
memorial  now  submitted  to  the  American  people.  The  bronze  figure. 
*'  Fame,"  in  reverential  pose,  places  the  laurel  wreath  about  the  head  of 
Daguerre,  and  it  extends  around  the  earth,  thus  typifying  the  univeraal  bless- 
ings conferred  by  the  great  Frenchman  ;  and  the  pedestal  is  a  granite  Atlas, 
and  on  which  we  may  believe  this  artistic  and  eloquent  composition  will  rest 
for  ages  yet  to  come. 

And  this  committee  has  endeavored  to  discharge  its  duties  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, to  this  assemblage,  and  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  it  commits  the  keeping  of  this  Memorial  to  Daguerre,  now  to  be 
unveiled. 

Mr.   McMichael   then   introduced   Secretary    Noble    (a  fine,  intelligent 
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looking  man),  who  read  his  address  accepting  the  memorial   on  behalf  of 
the  government,  as  follows.     He  said : 

Fame  enwreaths  the  globe  with  the  glory  of  Daguerre.  His  name  might  be  properly  iu- 
Bcribed  apon  the  figure  of  the  sua.  With  its  divine  light  his  name  will  evermore  be  asso- 
ciated, with  its  brightness  his  genius  will  be  illumined  for  all  time.  The  earth  and  the 
firmament  show  forth  the  handiwork  of  the  great  Creator,  but  their  most  hidden  forms  have 
been  and  are  yet  to  be  developed  by  that  art,  the  secret  of  which  God  gave  Daguerre. 

The  claims  ol  the  other  great  searchers  after  truth  in  this  art,  their  labors  and  their 
attainments,  are  not  to  be  disputed.  There  are  Scheele,  Wedge  wood,  Sebeck,  Talbott,  and 
Dagnerre's  associate  co-inventor  and  compeer,  Niepoe.  But  it  was  for  the  scenic  artist  of 
the  Parisian  opera,  first  securing  through  the  lens  the  image  on  the  plate,  to  have  fixed  it 
there  and  produced  the  daguerreotype.  Daguerre  did  not  claim  the  invention  as  solely  his. 
At  the  very  culmination  of  his  fame  he  shared  the  pension  of  France  in  due  proportion 
with  the  son  of  Niepce.  For  the  discovery  of  photography  Daguerre  was  awarded  a  pension 
of  six  thousand  francs,  and  Niepce  four  thousand.  Yet  the  complete  and  practical  inven- 
tion was  the  result  of  long  months  of  toil  in  the  laboratory  by  Daguerre  after  his  copartner- 
ship had  begun,  until  his  all-absorbing  devotion  to  his  art  and  his  emphatic  expression  of 
his  hope  "  to  fix  the  shadow  on  the  wall  "  had  led  even  his  relatives  to  fear  he  was  indeed 
at  last  insane.  But  while  his  physician  was  thinking  of  a  certificate  that  might  confine  this 
devotee  to  a  mad-house,  he  came  forth  with  the  amazing  truth  of  his  success. 

Daguerre  not  only  found  the  secret  of  picturing  material  forms  upon  the  plate,  and  of 
fixing  them  there,  but  he  gave  the  knowledge  and  process  of  the  art  to  mankind.  Upon  the 
declaration  from  tlie  academy  of  his  discovery,  the  soul  of  the  people  responded  as  it  ever 
does  to  the  benefactor  of  our  common  race.  Here  was  no  alchemist  seeking  to  create  gold, 
and  hiding  each  supposed  newly  discovered  fact  in  chemistry  in  his  avaricious  mind,  but  an 
unassuming  laborer  among  his  fellows,  holding  high  his  sunlit  torch  of  truth;  he  reached 
that  elevation  where  knowledge  produces  wealth  indeed,  but  where  sympathy  for  man 
secures  renown. 

[At  this  point  the  speaker  stepped  down  from  the  platform  and,  drawing  a  cord,  pulled 
apart  the  United  States  and  French  fiags,  unveiling  the  memorial  amid  the  plaudits  of  the 
assembly.    Then  returning  he  continued  his  address.] 

It  is  most  appropriate  to  have  placed  at  the  capital  of  our  republic  to-day  a  monument  of 
one  who  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist,  in  very  truth,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder;  who  ob- 
tained means  for  testing  his  already  conceived  invention  by  exhibiting  the  first  fruits  of  his 
search— the  diorama— and  amid  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  his  genius  was  an  un- 
failing reliance  on  his  own  industry.  In  our  country  the  lesson  cannot  be  too  frequently 
taught,  that  for  intelligence  and  industry  the  way  to  success  and  distinction  is  ever  open. 
The  Republic  knows  no  class,  and  even  as  the  sunlight  enveloping  the  globe  vivifies  and 
beautifies  all  that  seeks  its  light,  so  does  liberty  embrace,  sustain,  and  reward  the  souls  of 
all  that  aspire  and  work.  The  American  Association  of  Photographers  may  proudly  place 
at  our  National  Capital  the  statue  of  this  founder  of  the  art  it  cherishes,  whoso  life  and 
success  illustrated  anew  the  dignity  of  labor. 

It  may  be  said,  by  some,  that  if  Daguerre  had  never  lived,  photography  would  yet  have 
existed;  that  in  the  fervent  heat  of  intellectual  effort  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  minds 
were  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  this  single  art,  and  had  he  not  succeeded,  others  would. 

There  is  a  pathetic  story  told  by  Gaston  Tissandier.  I  tell  the  story  in  substance,  as  it  is 
told  by  him,  of  a  youth  poorly  dressed,  timid,  miserable  and  famished-looking,  who  entered 
the  shop  of  Chevalier,  an  optician,  the  most  celebrated  in  Paris.  This  youth  approached 
Chevalier,  and,  observing  the  work  going  on,  the  boy  said:  *'  You  are  making  a  camera  in 
which  the  ordinary  lens  is  replaced  by  a  convergent  glass.  What  is  the  price?"  Upon 
being  told  this  he  seemed  sadly  discouraged,  but  the  conversation  continuing,  he  said:  "  I 
have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  image  of  the  camera  upon  paper."  He  produced  a  box,  evi- 
dently of  his  own  workmanship,  furnished  with  an  object  glass,  and  said:  "By  this  I  can 
obtain  views  from  my  window.  I  wish  to  procure  your  improved  camera  in  order  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  with  a  more  powerful  and  certain  apparatus."    Chevalier  silently  contem- 
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plated  him  as  another  enthasiast  seeking  the  shadow  already  deluding,  as  he  believed 
Niepoe  and  Daguerre.  Finally  the  boy  drew  from  his  pocket-book,  devoid  of  aught  else, 
not  a  drawing  or  a  painting,  but  an  image  of  the  roof,  the  chimneys  far-stretching  away, 
and  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  from  his  garret  window;  he  had  fixed  a  view  of  Paris  and 
had  it  there  to  show.  But  this  youth  was  allowed  to  go  on  his  way  with  his  picture  and 
his  poverty,  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  So  ends  the  story.  He  sank  in  the  great  ocean  of 
humanity  where  many  another  genius  has  gone  down  unrevealed,  unrecognized,  and  fame- 
less.    ''  Gems  of  purest  ray, serene,"  that "  the  deep,  uufathomed  depth  "of  this  ocean  bear. 

Many  sailed,  but  Columbus  discovered.  The  continent  is  his  who  first  erects  bis 
standard  and  invites  all  people  to  its  shore.  Such  was  Daguerre.  It  may  be  another  dis- 
covered, but  Daguerre  both  discovered  and  made  known.  But  why  speak  only  of  the 
earliest  discovery  ?  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  upon  the  wonders  of  the  art  thus  developed. 
Photography,  in  Daguerre's  time,  took  from  three  to  seven  hours  to  develop  the  picture 
after  it  had  been  taken.  To-day  it  is  the  operation  of  a  moment.  Then  the  subject  of  the 
photograph  had  to  be  held  in  view  for  such  a  time  that  the  process  became  torture,  and 
caused  many  a  negative  to  be  too  much  exposed  or  badly  developed,  a  result  seen  sometimes 
now  outside  the  product  of  the  camera. 

To-day,  the  movements  of  the  fleetest  horse  are  caught  as  if  he  were  suspended 
in  the  air.  Wheels  of  the  swiftest  locomotive  are  so  instantly  impressed  that  the  spokes 
in  the  driving-wheels  of  a  forty-mile  train  appear  the  same  as  if  at  rest.  The  bird  in 
its  flight  is  pictured  with  the  shot  that  are  rushing  to  overtake  it.  The  lightning's  flash  is 
caught,  and  the  dropping  rain  presented  with  it  and  by  its  light.  The  telescope  has  indeed 
revealed  many  secrets  of  the  sky,  but  with  the  mightiest  telescope  that  man  has  ever  made, 
there  is  not  presented  to  the  human  eye  worlds  that  through  it  ore  depicted  upon  the  plate 
of  the  photograph,  and  thus,  and  thus  only,  transmitted  to  human  intelligence. 

May  it  not  be,  is  it  not  already  true,  that  the  photograph  is  heralding  the  approach  to 
human  intelligence  of  the  light  of  long-existing  suns?  The  entire  newspapers,  issued  each 
day  in  a  beleaguered  city,  have  been  condensed  and  transmitted  beyond  its  walls  by  a  swift 
pigeon,  and  then  enlarged  and  read  by  all  the  world.  It  is  asserted  that  a  new  color  has 
been  added  to  the  rainbow,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  extinguished  stars,  now  rolling  id 
almost  complete  darkness,  may  yet  be  photographed.  All  the  beautiful  productions  of  art- 
science  the  world  i>oese88es  are  brought  to  the  household,  until  the  child  in  the  nursery 
prattles  of  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  young  machinist  may  study  the  most  immense  and 
wonderful  engineering  in  his  home.  Photography  has  placed  a  magic  mirror  in  every  one*s 
hand  in  which  he  may  possess  and  enjoy  the  wealth,  the  only  real  wealth,  of  all  humanity, 
the  best  products  of  the  best  minds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  endeavor  to  enumerate  to  you  all 
the  wonders  of  photography,  but  there  is  one  process  which  should  not  be  unmentioned  here— 
the  composite  photograph,  where  many  of  a  class,  it  may  be  of  school-girls  at  Vassar,  or  boys 
at  Yale,  are  photograghed  one  after  another  upon  the  same  plate,  until  there  is  at  last  presented 
resultant  of  them  all.  A  common  type  comes  forth  bearing  their  combined  characteristics, 
the  average  of  their  human  forms  and  faces — majesty  and  strength  in  man,  beauty  and  ver- 
satility in  woman.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  narrated  is  the  composite  of  the  pictures 
of  Washington.  Many  artists  in  their  day  and  opportunity  made  pictures,  each,  of  the 
beloved  father  of  our  country.  If  a  composite  is  taken  of  those  that  were  in  profile,  on«) 
result  appeared,  but  unsatisfactory.  With  those  of  full  face  there  is  another  result,  still  un- 
satisfactory. But  taking  the  combination  of  pictures,  busts  or  medallions  of  all  tlie 
Washingtons  that  all  the  artists  have  made,  a  face  and  a  form  is  displayed  whose  lineaments 
are  such  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  truly  those  of  Washington. 

May  this  not  suggest  to  devout  minds  even  a  higher  conception,  that,  were  all  the 
features  of  all  the  human  faces  that  God  has  portrayed  and  successfully  combined  upon  the 
photograph,  we  might  have  therefrom  produced  the  true  features  of  the  Savior,  the  perfect 
flower  of  all  humanity. 

No  art  has  engaged  from  the  first  the  attention  of  greatest  inventors  besides  those  pursu- 
ing it  directly.  Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine ;  Davy,  who  found  a  means  to 
deprive  the  damps  of  the  mine  of  its  explosive  dangers;  Hersohel,  who  by  his  inventions 
discovered  new  worlds  in  the  skies,  were  all  co-laborers  in  the  art  of  Daguerre. 
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Gentlemen,  your  art  has  become  the  art  preservative,  the  art  commemorative  of  all  the 
arts.  Even  as  the  eye  receives  the  forms  of  matter  upon  the  retina  and  prints  them  upon 
the  memory,  the  photographic  albnm  of  the  soul,  so  does  your  art  secure  and  preserve  all 
forms  of  nature — the  products  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  even  of  the  printer,  by  pho- 
tography. 

The  art  of  photography  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  greatest  wonders  have  not  yet  been  attained. 
The  servitors  at  this  altar,  unlike  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  not  worshipers  of  light 
alone,  but  of  all  that  light  may  reveal  in  nature  and  in  science. 

The  Association  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  selection  it  made  of  Mr.  Hartley  as  its 
artist  to  formulate  artistically  a  monument  for  the  great  French  inventor  of  its  art.  An 
already  well-established  reputation  of  the  sculptor  has  been  much  enhanced  by  this  beauti- 
fully symbolic  representation. 

Americans  have  not  been  unfaithful  stewards  of  the  talent  intrusted  them  by  France.  The 
improvement  to  its  present  wonderful  stage  of  advancement,  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
commercial  value  of  photography,  has  been  in  great  part  tlie  result  of  the  activity  of  our 
native  Inventors.  They  have  improved  the  camera,  the  shutters,  and  especially  the  sensir 
live  films  or  surfaces. 

As  the  Secretary  of  that  Department  of  which  the  Patent  Office  is  the  most  valuable  and 
advancing  portion,  I  thought  it  but  my  duty,  however  feebly,  to  meet  you  and  to  aid  you;  you 
are  bee»  of  this  hive,  and  your  king  will  be  he  who  does  most  for  the  art  of  Daguerre.  But, 
gentlemen,  your  art  that  in  some  sense  may  be  deemed  to  have  rivaled  nature's  own  lenses, 
camera.«i,  and  tablets,  cannot  hope  to  reach,  as  some  have  vainly  thought,  to  the  spiritual 
world,  the  realm  of  spirit.  You  may  depict  the  homestead,  but  you  cannot  print  the  happy 
memories  of  childhood,  the  affection  of  parents,  the  hopes  of  youth,  the  aspirations  of  man- 
hood, the  belief  in  God,  and  the  fraternity  of  man.  These  are  printed  on  the  mind  by  the 
Great  Photographer  of  the  soul,  that,  when  the  "  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself  grow 
dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years,  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  unhurt  amidst  the 
war  of  elements,  the  wreck  of  matter  and  crash  of  worlds." 

May  we  all  take  care  not  only  of  success  on  earth,  but  that  the  form  we  are  imprinting  on 
the  great  hereafter  will  unite  these  with  the  great  souls  who  have  deserved  their  highest 
reward  bjr  living  for  the  good  of  man. 

Ex-Governor  Fletcher,  of  Missouri,  was  invited  to  the  platform,  and 
addressed  the  audience  in  a  short  but  brilliant  manner,  concluding  with 
words  of  congratulation  and  compliment  to  the  men  who  composed  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association.  Then  the  ceremonies  ended.  Mr.  Hartley,  the 
sculptor,  was  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  work. 


Photographic    Illustrations   of   Poems- 

T  HAS  been  the  custom  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  for  the  Photog- 
Jji|  raphers'  Association  of  America  to  offer  a  special  prize  at  its  annual 
conventions,  for  the  best  photographic  representation  of  some  desig- 
nated poem.  At  the  Washington  Convention  Tennyson's  poem  of  ^'  Enoch 
Arden  "  was  selected,  and  the  prize  was  competed  for  by  six  exhibitors.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  to  review  the  exhibits  and  give  those  lines  of  the  poem 
which  were  chosen  by  the  different  exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  was  required 
to  send'  three  pictures  not  less  than  1 1  x  14  in  size.  They  were  hung  in  an 
alcove  quite  a  distance  from  the  side  window  and  were  poorly  lighted.  Only 
the  set  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  alcove  directly  facing  the  window  was 
properly  lighted. 
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The  poorest  exhibit  was  by  Mr.  Eaton,  photographer  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
His  first  picture  represented  Annie,  Enoch,  and  Philip  as  at  play  under  a 
cliff.  The  rocks  were  very  artificial,  and  the  supposed  ocean  dashing  on  the 
shore  was  shown  as  a  quiet  mill  pond.  There  was  little  or  no  naturalness  in 
the  scene.     It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  following  four  verses : 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaklDg  tiAve  left  a  chasm; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  mouldered  charch ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower*d  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazel-wood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cup-like  hollow  of  the  down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  and  swarthy  flshing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  washed  away. 

A  narrow  cave  in  bcncatli  the  cliff; 

In  this  the  children  played  at  keeping  house. 

Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next. 

While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but  at  times 

Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 

'*  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife." 

**  Mine  too,"  said  Philip,  **  turn  and  turn  about"  : 

When,  if  they  quarrel'd,  Enoch,  stronger  made. 


Was  master;  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 
Shriek  out,  "  I  hate  you,  Enoch ! "  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  a  little  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past. 

And  the  now  warmth  of  life's  ascending  san 

Was  felt  by  either,  either  flxed  his  heart 

On  the  one  girl :  and  Enoch  spoke  bis  love. 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 

Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him ; 

But  she  loved  Enoch,  though  she  knew  It  not. 

And  would,  if  asked,  deny  it.    Enoch  set 

A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 

To  hoard  all  sayings  to  the  uttermost, 

To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 

For  Annie :  and  so  he  prosper'd  that  at  last 

A  luckier  or  a  bolder  flsherman, 

A  oarefulcr  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 

For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 

Than  Enoch.    Likewise  had  ho  served  a  year 

On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 

Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a  life 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-streainiofr 

seas; 
And  all  men  looked  upon  him  favorably  : 
And  ere  he  touch'd  his  onc-and-twentieth  May, 
He  purchased  his  own  iKwt,  and  made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  ncst-like,  half-way  up 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward  the  null. 


His  second  picture  was  an  interior  showing  a  cradle  in  the  center  of  the 
room  with  two  other  children  well  grown,  and  was  designed  to  depict  the 
scene  prior  to  his  sea  voyage.  It  was  fairly  lighted,  but  we  noticed  Enocb 
and  Annie  were  altogether  too  young-looking  to  have  such  large  childreo. 
The  verses  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  run  thus : 


And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.    All  his  Annie's  fears. 
Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to 

him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave,  God-fearing  man, 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  with  man-in-God, 
Prayed  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes 
Whatever  came  to  him ;  and  then  he  said, 
"  Annie,  Uiis  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  flre  for  me. 
For  I'll  be  back,  my  girl,  before  you  know  it." 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  "  And  he. 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,— 


Nay—for  I  love  him  all  the  bettor  for  it- 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees. 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts. 
And  make  him  merry  when  I  come  home  again. 
Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go." 

Him  running  on  thus  hopeAilly  she  heard, 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he  turn'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  graver  things, 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard, 
Heard  and  not  him  heard;  as  the  village  girl, 
Who  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring. 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  All  it  for  her. 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 
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At  length  she  spoke,  "O  Enoch,  you  are  "  Well,  then,"  said  Snoch, '*  I  shall  look  on  yours. 

wise;  Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 

And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I  (He  named  the  day) ;  get  you  a  seaman's  glass, 

TluU  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more.**  Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears.'* 

The  third  picture  illastrated  his  return  after  so  many  years  of  absence, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  lost  at  sea,  and  shows  him  standing  in  the 
dim  twilight  looking  in  the  window  of  Annie's  cottage.  There  he  sees  Annie 
and  her  new  husband,  Philip,  standing  in  the  room  talking  to  each  other.  In 
the  first  place  his  own  character  does  not  harmonize  at  all  with  the  verse, 
since  on  his  return  from  the  shipwrecked  island  he  is  described  as  having 
white  hair.  He  is  represented  with  dark  hair  and  a  dark  beard.  The 
poaition  of  Annie  and  Philip  inside  is  stiff  and  they  are  very  much  out  of 
focus.  The  arrangement  of  the  figures  and  general  conception  of  what  the 
poet  tries  to  convey,  was  very  poorly  carried  out.  The  same  idea  was  much 
better  portrayed  in  two  other  different  exhibits.  The  picture  illustrates  the 
following  four  verses : 

But  Enoch  shunned  the  middle  walk,  and  stole  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 

ITp  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew;  and  thence  His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe. 

That  which  he  better  might  have  shunned,  if  Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 

griefs  And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 

Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw.  And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  bumish'd  board  Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love,— 

Sparkled  and  shone;  so  genial  was  the  hearth;  Then  he,  tho*  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 

And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw  Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times,  heard. 

Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ;  Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 
And  o'fsr  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl,  fear'd 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee,  To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 

Fair.halred  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand  Which  in  one  moment,  like  a  blast  of  doom. 

Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring  Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  bis  crea»y  arms. 

Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  laugh'd ;  He  tlierefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 

And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw  Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under  foot. 

The  mother  often  glancing  toward  her  babe,  And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him.  Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 

Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong,  Crept  close  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it  and  closed. 

And   saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 

smiled.  Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Eaton's  exhibit  was  that  of  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes, 
which,  of  all  the  exhibits,  appeared  to  us  to  tell  a  more  consecutive  and  con- 
sistent story.  Her  first  showed  the  interior  of  Enoch's  cottage,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  our  present  number,  and  is  designed  to  depict  their  early  happy 
married  life.  The  pose  of  Annie  is  very  easy  and  natural,  while  that  of 
Enoch  is  somewhat  novel.  It  looks  as  if  they  were  making  love  to  each 
other.  The  different  details  are  nicely  arranged  and  the  lighting  is  soft  and 
even.     The  verse  it  illustrates  reads  thus  : 

**  So  these  were  wed  and  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
And  merrily  passed  the  years,  seven  happy  years 
Of  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil." 
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The  second  pictare  is  something  like  Mr.  Eaton's  last.     It  is  supposed  to 

be  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and  the  view  is  looking  from  outside 

through  a  double  open  French  window.     In  the  room  is  seated  Annie  with 

her  two  half-grown  children  standing  behind  her,  while  Philip,  holding  the 

new  babe,   is  seated  opposite.      Outside,  kneeling   near  the  window  in  a 

forsaken  attitude,  is  Enoch  with  uplifted  clenched  hands.     Very  pretty  ivy 

is  seen  growing  up  along  the  side  of  the  house  around  the  window.     It  was 

a  difficult  undertaking  to  get  the  dark  exterior  to  harmonize  with  the  bright 

interior,  but  Miss  Barnes  succeeded  admirably.     It  was  the  prettiest  picture 

in  her  set  and  will  be  reproduced  in  our  next  number.     Enoch  is  represented 

as  saying : 

"  Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer  I    Aid  me,  give  me  strength 
Kot  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.*' 

In  the  third  picture  Enoch  has  returned  from  Annie's  house  to  that  of 

Miriam  Lane,  and  is  seen  in  the  interior  propped  with  pillows  up  in  a  large 

chair  as  if  he  was  sick.     The  nurse  is  seated  near  him.     Pointing  his  finger 

toward  her  he  is  supposed  to  say  : 

"  I  charge  you  now, 
When  yon  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her." 

There  is  an  originality  of  pose  in  this  picture  which  is  striking.  It  is 
well  lighted  and  all  the  accessories  are  consistent  with  the  supposed  circum- 
stances. Enoch  looks  sick  and  old,  and  his  determined  effort  to  emphasize 
his  charge  by  uplifting  his  hand  and  pointing  his  finger  is  very  logical. 

Had  Miss  Barnes  been  known  as  a  professional  photographer,  it  is 
probable  the  prize  would  have  been  awarded  to  her.  As  it  was,  her  work 
was  considered  next  best  to  the  exhibitor  to  Whom  the  prize  was  awarded. 

The  party  appointed  to  judge  these  pictures  was  sick,  so  the  task 
devolved  upon  a  Mr.  Hurd,  of  Ohio.  The  points  to  be  considered  in  judg- 
ing were  originality,  composition,  lighting,  and  technique. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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WOMAN'S   WORK. 

Edited  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes. 


Foreign   Tours- 

OW  useful  the  camera  may  be  made  in  the  hands  of  women  inter- 
ested in  special  subjects,  is  very  clearly  stated  in.  the  interesting 
letter  found   in   our   correspondence,   by  Miss  Elizabeth  A.   Slade. 

Her  practical  experiences  and  description  of  the  places -she  photographed 

will  be  appreciated  by  all  likely  to  take  a  similar  tour. 


♦  ♦  • 


An  Amateur  at  the  Washington  Convention. 

Bt  Cathbrinb  Wbbd  Babnbs. 

'T  WAS  suggested  to  me  late  last  spring  that  it  would  be  well  to  enter 
the  professional  competition  at  Washington  in  August,  for  the  ^^  Enoch 
Arden"  prize.  Finding  that  amateurs  who  paid  their  dues  to  the 
National  Photographic  Association  of  America  could  compete  with  their 
professional  brethren  I  entered  the  Association  and  received  the  circular  of 
regulations.  As  expressed  in  my  July  editorial  the  subject  of  illustrating 
poems  has  a  wonderful  fascination  for  me.  I  began  the  preliminary  study 
of  the  poem  .with  an  earnest  zeal  which  led  me  to  write  the  above-named 
article.  It  seems  to  me,  now  the  victory  has  been  decided,  that  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  other  amateurs  to  learn  how  one  of  their  number  prepared  for 
such  a  contest.  It  was  more  through  a  hope  of  gaining  valuable  help  in 
an  advanced  department  of  the  school  of  experience  than  from  any  idea  of 
eventual  success  in  winning  the  prize  that  the  work  was  undertaken. 
These  were  gained,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  be,  but  the  prize,  as  is  known, 
went  elsewhere. 

Many  hours  of  thoughtful  study  were  spent  in  selecting  the  lines  which, 
it  seemed,  might  best  express  the  poet's  ideas  to  one  who,  perhaps,  might 
not  have  read  the  poem  or  scarcely  remembered  it.  Those  lines  were  quoted 
in  last  month's  number,  and  will  appear  with  the  proper  pictures  in  this 
magazine,  beginning  with  the  September  number.  Passing  over  the  child- 
life  of  Annie,  Enoch,  and  Philip,  which  I  did  not  think  could  be  used  when 
only  three  pictures  were  allowed,  I  decided  on  the  early  married  life  of 
Annie  and  Enoch  for  the  first  picture.  It  did  not  seem  correct  to  ti^ke  frag- 
mentary scenes  without  proper  connection,  and  then,  to  be  consistent,  I  was 
obliged  to  include  only  such  lines  as  required  little,  if  any,  outdoor  scenery. 
Much  searching  of  books  of  travel,  magazines  and  art  works  aided  me  in 
designing  the  scenery  and  costumes,  and  then  the  sitters  had  to  be  carefully 
chosen.     Believing  that  in  what  artists  call  a  ^^  picture"  painted  or  simulated 
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eflfects  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  I  had  a  carpenter  make  me  a  wooden 
framework  covered  with  painted  boards  such  as  would  naturally  form  the 
walls  of  an  English  sailor's  cottage.  Everything  was  to  be  extremely  plain, 
from  the  rag  carpet  to  the  old-fashioned  table  and  dishes,  while  the  bird-cage 
hung  in  the  passage-way,  and  Enoch  mended  his  nets  over  the  half-open 
door,  watched  by  Annie  inside  the  room  as  she  mended  her  husband's  socks. 

A  sailor's  costume  was  easily  planned,  but  Annie's  must  be  of  some 
soft  clinging  material,  inexpensive  and  made  in  the  style  of  a  century  ago. 
Ordinary  sateen  and  home  sewing  accomplished  this,  and  all  of  the  other 
accessories  were  meant  to  express  the  surroundings  of  a  happy,  simple  mar- 
ried life. 

The  day  set  for  the  sittings  proved  stormy,  but  by  6  a.m.  I  was  out 
in  the  studio  putting  the  last  touches  to  the  scenery  and  thinking  of  differ- 
ent poses.  After  breakfast  posing  began  and  before  noon  eighteen  expos- 
ures had  been  made  without  any  help  to  fill  plates,  adjust  the  heavy  camera- 
stand  and  generally  make  life  easier.  After  development  with  pyro  and  soda, 
which  in  this,  as  in  the  subsequent  work,  was  slowly  and  carefully  done,  the 
negatives  were  all  laid  aside  for  future  selection.  None  of  them  were  in  any 
way  retouched  and  the  average  exposure  was  ten  seconds. 

The  second  picture  was  the  hardest  of  all  to  conceive  and  execute.  The 
scene  selected  was  where  Enoch,  returned,  sees,  through  the  window  of 
Philip's  home,  his  beloved  Annie  watching  her  babe  on  its  father's  knee, 
while  his  own  children  stand  looking  on,  a  happy  family  circle.  The  light 
from  the  room  into  which  he  gazes,  shines  on  Enoch's  weary,  sad  face,  and 
that  which  would  have  fallen  on  the  ivy-covered  wall  and  crouching  figure 
was  curtained  off,  confining  all  but  a  few  rays  of  light  to  the  interior  of  the 
room  shown  through  the  half-open  window,  it  being  night  when  Enoch 
sought  Philip's  home.  After  careful  consultation  with  Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey, 
he  made  me  the  wall  and  window,  but  the  ivy  and  branches  that  nearly  cov- 
ered it  were  natural  growths  and  the  turf  and  gravel  in  the  foreground  came 
from  the  garden  about  my  studio,  the  former  being  laid  on  zinc  to  protect 
the  floor  from  dampness.  Great  care  was  needed  to  properly  place  the  little 
furniture  the  room  could  hold  and  in  arranging  the  group  of  several  grown 
people  and  a  five-month's  old  baby.  It  was  not  easy  to  procure  proper  sub- 
jects, devise  costumes,  or  manage  to  focus  on  sitters  placed  in  anything  bat 
a  straight  line  and  have  every  one  and  everything  in  proportion.  It  was 
another  struggle  to  have  the  inside  group  just  enough  visible  to  appear 
natural,  but  Enoch,  as  the  important  fact  of  the  picture,  required  the  great- 
est care  in  treatment.  Of  the  two  dozen  exposures  made  that  hot  day  all 
but  one  were  rejected  for  some  slight  defect.  It  was  necessary  several  times, 
in  making  this  and  the  other  pictures,  to  pose  myself  in  the  required  attitude 
before  the  sitter  caught  the  idea  I  wished  to  convey.  The  studio  is  nearly 
twenty-three  feet  long,  but  so  much  was  taken  up  by  the  scenery  that  I  had 
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to  build  out  a  platform  from  the  front  door,  and  a  frame- work  covered  with 
non-actinic  cloth,  80  as  to  run  my  camera-stand  several  feet  outside  the 
building.  In  this  and  the  last  picture  I  had  some  one  to  change  plates  and 
help  with  the  heavy  work,  but  not  with  the  arranging  or  posing. 

The  last  picture  was  the  first  taken,  and  the  wall  of  Enoch's  room  was 
made  of  rough  boards  stained  and  defaced  by  age  and  hard  usage,  while  the 
doorway  partly  revealed  an  old  staircase.  Everything  was  intended  to 
sharply  contrast  with  the  comfort  and  abundance  of  Philip's  home.  Over- 
head, shutting  out  the  top-light  of  the  studio,  was  a  timbered  ceiling  made 
under  my  directions  by  a  carpenter  so  as  to  have  the  room  appear,  as  it 
naturally  would,  dim  and  shabby  with  all  the  light  coming  from  the  side. 
This  scene,  also,  required  several  exposures. 

Then  came  the  work  of  final  selection  of  the  negatives  for  the  three  best 
ones.  I  took  the  latter  to  the  gallery  of  a  professional  friend,  my  own  not 
having  conveniences  for  such  large  work,  the  negatives  being  11x14.  There 
I  spent  a  day  in  printing  and  toning  the  selected  pictures.  He  then 
mounted,  framed  and  sent  them  to  Washington,  whither  I  followed  them 
some  days  later. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  benefit  of  comparing  one's  efforts  with  the 
work  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  proficient  is  worth  much 
to  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  improve  their  work,  and  I,  personally,  feel 
confirmed  and  strengthened,  if  that  were  needed,  in  my  love  and  interest  in 
camera  work  by  my  Washington  experiences.  They  also  taught  me,  and  I 
wish  to  impress  this  strongly  on  all  camerists,  that  while  with  expensive 
accessories  and  a  large  studio  one  can  most  easily  do  fine  work,  it  is  possible 
in  a  smaller  room,  with  considerable  exercise,  it  may  be,  of  brain  and  body, 
to  bring  about  results  of  which  one  need  not  necessarily  feel  ashamed.  Of 
course  a  good  lens  and  plates  are  absolutely  necessary.  Mine  was  a  Voigt- 
lander  W.  A.  Euryscope,  and  I  used  for  two  of  my  negatives  Newcomb  and 
Owen's  plates,  and  for  the  other  Allen  and  Rowell's.  Both  were  sent  me 
especially  for  this  purpose  and  were  equally  good.  A  quick  inventive  brain 
can  supply  more  of  the  other  requisites  than  would  be  believed  possible  by 
those  who  think  that  such  things  can  always  be  purchased.  But  it 
means  hard  labor  every  time  and  a  willingness  to  put  one's  own  hands  to  every 
detail  of  the  work.  With  every  obstacle  or  troublesome  difl[iculty  I  was  con- 
tinually told  it  was  impossible  to  do  thus  or  so,  to  which  my  reply  was, 
*'  I  don't  like  that  word,  very  few  things  are  really  impossible."  "Well,  I 
don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  manage,"  would  be  the  comment  on  this,  to 
which  I  would  say:  "Neither  do  I,  at  this  moment,  but  I  mean  to  find  a 
way."  The  portrait  studio  is  an  excellent  place  for  patience  to  have  her 
perfect  work,  and  the  Christian  graces  find  plenty  of  unconscious  teachers 
through  which  to  impress  themselves  on  many  a  pupil.  But  it  is  a  curious 
fact  tliat  the  more  one  does  the  more  one  can  do,  as  long  as  strength  lasts. 
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and  if  women  could  always  systematize  their  work  as  men  can  the  resolts 
would  startle  them.  The  manifold  cares  of  a  household  with  its  incidental 
'^  werryments"  make  regular  work  of  any  kind  diflScult,  if  not  impossible 
for  many  of  them,  but  determination  works  wonders,  and  I  wish  to  uigeoo 
all,  women  and  men  who  find  in  camera  work  a  vital  source  of  interest  and 
benefit,  do  not  play  with  the  work,  but  make  it  a  real,  genuine  part  of  your- 
self and  you  will  be  doubly,  trebly  rewarded.  In  its  far-reaching,  ever- 
extending  field  of  exploration  you  will  gain  a  broader,  wider,  deeper  cnltore 
than  you  dreamed  might  be  possible,  and  deeply  as  I  revere  and  honor  the 
work  of  brush  and  palette  I  shall  never  regret  my  transferred  allegiance  to 
the  camera. 


•^^^^ 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


AmaJteur  Editors. — The  genial  Abraham  Bogardus  seems  to  lose  some- 
thing of  his  geniality  when  he  writes  concerning  current  photographic  litera- 
ture. His  chief  reason  for  complaint  seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  photo- 
graphic writings  of  the  day  are  from  the  pens  of  amateurs  for  whom  Mr. 
Bogardus  has  no  words  of  praise.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  8t. 
Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  he  is  particularly  severe  on  a  certain  class 
of  editore  which  he  stigmatizes  as  ^^  amateur  editors."  Of  the  amateur  editor 
he  writes,  ^'  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  tell  what  he  is  good  for,  his  principal 
efforts  seem  to  be  directed  in  ridiculing  the  men  who  have  worked  up  photog- 
raphy to  its  present  perfection,"  and  he  more  than  insinuates  that  the  ama- 
teur editor  indulges  largely  in  '^  gas  and  nonsense."  Without  seeking  to 
open  up  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Bogardus,  whose  long  service  in  the  art  is 
well  known  to  us,  we  are  not  willing  that  his  sweeping  statements  should  go 
uncontradicted.  We  are  not  quite  certain  whether  Mr.  Bogardus  uses  the 
word  amateur  as  applying  to  novices  in  editorial  work  or  whether  he  means 
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simply  an  amateur  in  photography,  but  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  latter 
is  meant. 

The  majority  of  American  photographic  journals  and  many  of  the  foreign 
ones  are  edited  by  amateurs  in  photography,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  articles  which  they  publish  fails  to  substantiate  Mr.  Bogardus'  statement 
that  they  seek  to  ridicule  those  who  have  worked  up  photography  to  its 
present  perfection.  True,  the  amateur  editor  may  not  have  stood  for  forty 
years  behind  the  camera,  he  may  have  neither  the  appliances  nor  the  practi- 
cal  ability  for  making  first-class  portraits,  but  does  any  one  suppose  that 
portrait  making  is  all  there  is  to  modern  photography?  What  of  photo- 
micrography, astronomical  photography,  and  a  host  of  other  scientific  appli- 
cations of  the  art,  in  which  the  amateurs  are  the  most  zealous  workers? 
Does  Mr.  Bogardus  suppose  that  these  applications  of  photography  are 
worthless,  or  that  the  record  of  them  has  no  value,  even  though  the  profes- 
sional may  be  little  benefited  thereby  ? 

We  have  not  been  lead  to  make  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Bogardus'  grossly 
unfair  statements  by  the  supposition  that  he  had  us  in  mind  when  he  made 
them.  Probably  he  has  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer ;  very  likely  he  does  not  know  of  its  existence,  and  the  fact  that 
we  make  no  pretense  of  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  professional,  removes 
us  frop[]  the  range  of  Mr.  Bogardus*  strictures.  But  we  are  ^^  amatear 
editors,"  and  we  are  not  willing  to  give  the  consent  of  silence  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  article  referred  to.  We  believe  the  standard  of  those 
photographic  magazines  which  are  presided  over  by  *^  amateur  editors"  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  of  those  otherwise  conducted,  and  having  always  had  the 
courage  of  our  convictions,  we  do  not  fear  to  make  them  known. 

Eikonogen  Developer  for  Bromide  Paper. — In  a  recent  number  of  the 
Photographic  Netos^  Colonel  Waterhouse  writes  favorabl}'  of  Knigener's 
formula,  which  is  made  as  follows  : 

Distilled  water, 10  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 160  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash 120  grains. 

When  dissolved  add 

Eikonogen, 40  grains. 

Preserving  Solutions. — The  stability  of  easily  decomposed  solutions  is  greatly 
increased  if  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  kept  are  always  full.  In  the  case  of 
stock  solutions  of  pyro,  eikonogen,  etc.,  which  are  in  constant  use,  this  end 
is  attained  by  adding  a  suflScient  quantity  of  clean  pebbles  or  broken  glass  to 
maintain  the  liquid  at  the  same  level.  The  suggestion  is  due  to  Colonel 
Waterhouse. 

Eikonogen  for  Instantaneous  Work. — The  same  writer  states  that  the  chief 
value  of  eikonogen  for  instantaneous  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  allows  the 
use  of  a  smaller  diaphragm.     He  further  writes  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
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be  the  same  tendency  to  excessive  density  and  hardness  with  eikonogen  as 
withpyro  or  hydroquinone  in  cases  of  under-exposure,  while  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to  weakness  and  want  of  density  by  over-exposure,  or  by  too  quick 
development.  Colonel  Waterhouse  considers  eikonogen  inferior  to  pyro  for 
vigor  and  delicacy  of  gradation,  but  states  that  the  result  depends  very  much 
on  the  strength  of  the  solutions,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  eikonogen  and 
alkali. 

Collodion  Plates  of  High  Sensitiveness, — Herr  Gunther  writes  to  the  Photo 
News  that  Herr  Gaedicke,  after  seven  years  of  experimental  work  has 
succeeded  in  discovering  a  method  of  preparing  dry  collodion  plates  of  good 
keeping  qualities  and  about  as  sensitive  as  a  medium  grade  gelatine  plate. 
The  new  plate  is  said  to  combine  the  excellences  of  the  wet  collodion  and  the 
gelatine  plates.  It  is  color-sensitive,  possesses  great  latitude  of  exposure, 
develops  easily  and  quickly  with  great  delicacy  of  gradation,  and  is  a  quick 
printer.  If  all  these  claims  arc  substantiated  by  use,  the  new  plate  has  a 
great  future  before  it. 

A  Novel  Carbon  Process, — Mr.  O.  Volkmer  in  Eder's  Jahrbuch  publishes 
the  details  of  a  dust  carbon  process,  not  over-difflcult  of  manipulation  and 
requiring  no  reversed  negatives.  Sheets  of  strong  paper  are  drawn  through 
a  one  to  fifty  gelatine  solution  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  sheets  are  then 
wet  and  squeegeed  on  pieces  of  glass,  and  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  ten 
parts  gelatine,  ten  parts  gum  arable,  twenty  parts  white  sugar,  and  eighty 
parts  distilled  water.  While  still  moist  and  on  its  glass  support,  each  sheet 
is  placed  in  a  dusting  box  such  as  is  used  in  the  photogravure  process  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  one  hundred  parts  of  white  sugar  and  five  parts  of 
French  lamp-black.  After  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  paper  is  withdrawn  and 
it  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  fine  particles  of  the  dust.  This  paper 
will  keep  indefinitely,  and  is  sensitized  by  floating  on  a  bath  containing  fifty 
parts  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  six  thousand  parts  of  water,  and  a  trace 
of  ammonia,  until  it  assumes  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  then  immersed  in 
a  one  to  seventy  calcholic  solution  of  chrome  alum,  and  dried.  Expose  as 
usual,  and  develop  first  in  hot  water,  finishing  with  cold,  in  which  the  prints 
may  remain  for  several  hours.  If  the  printing  was  carried  too  far  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  ammonia  is  advisable  in  this  case.  These  prints  have  a  pleas- 
ing grain,  and  the  process  would  seem  to  be  applicable  in  making  phototypic 
printing  blocks. 

Cristallos. — Under  this  name  a  new  developer  has  made  its  appearance  in 
France.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  derivative  of  cocaine  and  to  possess  extraordinary 
energy,  requiring  a  large  portion  of  bromide  to  make  it  tractable.  Owing  to 
its  strong  reducing  action  it  has  an  unpleasant  tendency  to  produce  ^^  yellow 
fog." 

Illustrating  Poems  by  Photography, — We  are  pleased  to  note  the  unanimity 
with  which  photographic  journals  at  home  and  abroad  are  reprinting  Miss 
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Barnes'  thoughtful  paper  or  this  subject  which  was  first  published  in  this 
magazine.  Miss  Barnes  never  writes  except  when  she  has  something  to  say 
well  worth  reading. 

Sic  Transit, — ^The  Boston  Photographic  Review  has  suspended  publication 
owing  to  the  editor's  inability  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  it.  The  Beview 
gave  promise  of  usefulness,  and  we  regret  its  untimely  demise. 

Film  Negatives. — Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Photog- 
raphy^ is  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  preponderating  advantage  of  film 
negatives  over  glass,  viz.,  the  very  great  saving  in  weight,  is  lost  just  where 
it  is  most  needed,  in  the  larger  sizes,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  celluloid  sheet  flat  during  exposure.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  difficuUj 
might  be  met  by  the  use  of  a  frame  with  movable  sides,  by  means  of  which 
the  films,  suitably  clamped,  might  be  tightly  stretched  before  being  placed  in 
the  holders.  The  roll  holder  does  not  always  hold  the  film  smoothly  against 
the  exposing  tablet,  owing  to  the  fact  probably  that  the  tension  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  the  length,  and  sagging  or  cockling  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  difiScult  matter  to  devise  a  suitable  stretching  frame 
which  should  hold  the  film  tightly  stretched  in  all  directions  and  bo  insure  a 
perfectly  flat  surface. 

The  Camera  Club^s  New  Home. — Some  of  our  readers  have  doubtless 
enjoyed  the  kindly  hospitalities  of  the  London  Camera  Club  at  their  quarters 
in  Bedford  Street.  For  some  time  the  need  of  larger  rooms  has  made  itself 
imperatively  felt,  and  ground  was  leased  and  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Galea 
member  of  the  Club.  The  building  is  jiow  in  process  of  erection,  and  Uie 
August  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club  contains  the  floor  plans, 
elevations  and  description  of  the  new  premises,  which  promise  to  be  com- 
modious and  convenient. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  combine  the  photographic  and  social  features 
of  the  Club  and  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  both.  The  building  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  Charing  cross-road,  at  the  corner  of  Cecil  Court,  having 
a  frontage  of  51  feet  on  the  former  and  50  feet  on  the  latter.  It  is  built  of 
red  stone  and  brick  and  contains  five  floors. 

The  photographic  needs  of  the  Club  seem  to  be  amply  provided  for  in  the 
way  of  developing  and  enlai^ing  rooms,  a  studio,  laboratory,  library,  and 
workshop.  The  general  meeting  room  is  a  handsome  hall,  43  feet  by  26  feet 
by  14^  feet,  well  ventilated  and  provided  with  a  9-foot  screen  for  the 
optical  lantern.  In  addition  there  is  a  kitchen,  a  grill-room,  committee  and 
secretary's  rooms,  a  billiard-room,  and  three  cloak-rooms. 

The  Camera  Club  was  the  first  of  the  name  and  has  long  occupied  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  photographic  world,  and  with  the  enlarged  facilities 
which  the  new  building  will  give  it,  its  usefulness  will  doubtless  be  still 
further  increased. 

A  Model  Developing  Boom. — Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods,  in  one  of  his  always 
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ioterestiDg  ^^Notes  from  the   Cape"   \u  the  British  Journal^  describes  his 
developing  room  as  follows:     ^^The  room  is  ten  feet  square.     The  window 
faces  the  door.     Along  each  side  is  a  bench  twenty-one  inches  wide,  at   a 
height  of  three  feet  two  inches  from  the  ground.     The  sink  under  the  win- 
dow is  two  feet  in   width  and  six  feet  in  length,   made   of   wood,  well  lined 
with  thiclc  sheet  lead.     It  is  five  inches  deep,  the  edges  being  at  the  same 
height  as  the  side  benches.     A  portion  of  each  bench  as  wide  as  the  sink  is 
raised  with  a  slight  slope  and  covered  with  sheet  lead,  leading  into  the  sink, 
allowing  plates,  bottles,  measures,  etc.,  to  drain.     In  front  of  the  window, 
at  a  height  of  about  twelve  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  sink,  runs  a  copper 
pipe  for  the  supply   of  water,  and  into  this  pipe  are  inserted   four  taps  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  aperture.     These  taps  are  placed  about  a  foot  apai*t, 
and  two  of  them  are  fitted  with  roses  for  the  better  washing  of  the  plates, 
which  rest  on  home-made  galvanized  wire  stands,  the  tops  of  which  are  a 
few  inches  below  each  sprinkler.      Alum  and   fixing  solution  are  held  in 
dipping  baths  at  each  side  of  the   sink  on  the  leaden   covered   part  of  the 
benches.     Above  the  window  is  a  narrow  shelf  running  from  wall  to  wall  to 
take  the  bottles  of  developing  solutions.     The  window  is  altogether  forty 
inches  wide  by  twenty  inches  high,  and  has  its  three  outer  panes  glazed  as 
follows :   To  the  left,  a  sheet  of  ordinary  glass ;  in.  the  center,  a  sheet  of 
stained  orange ;  to  the  right,  a  sheet  of  ruby.     Covering  this  window  are  two 
sashes,  running  horizontally   in  grooves ;  one  of  them  is  glazed  with  ruby, 
and  the  other,  that  nearest  the  operator,  with  stained  orange  and  covered  on 
the  side  furthest  from   the  sink  with  white  tracing  cloth.     The  result  is  a 
very  bright,  but  safe  light,  darkest  at  the  right-hand  side  where  development 
is  carried   on.     By  moving  the  sashes,  red,  yellow,   or  white   light  can  be 
admitted  at  will.     The  walls  of  the  room  are  painted  light  yellow.     A  few 
drawers  and  a  small  cupboard  complete  the  fittings.'* 

A  Proposed  Convention  of  Amateur  Photographers. — The  Syracuse 
Camera  Club,  at  a  meeting  held  August  8th,  authorized  its  president  to 
issue  an  address  to  the  amateur  photographic  societies  of  America  with  a 
view  to  securing  their  co-operation  in  securing  the  holding  of  a  convention 
of  American  amateurs  at  an  early  date.  Acting  under  this  resolution,  Mr. 
A.  P.  Yates,  the  president,  has  issued  a  circular  asking  the  various  clubs  to 
appoint  delegates  and  name  a  date  and  place  of  meeting,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
liminary organization.  We  hope  that  the  circular  will  receive  a  favorable 
response  from  all  our  American  clubs.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
have  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  movement,  and  that  not  long  ago  we  reprinted  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  French  Union  of  Amateurs  for  the  special  purpose  of  calling 
attention  anew  to  the  advisability  of  a  general  organization  or  league  of 
American  camerists.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  magnify  ourselves  in  this 
matter.     We  have  simply  done  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  duty,  and  now 
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that  the  Syracuse  Club  has  taken  the  initiative,  we  are  ready  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  aid  the  movement  which  we  heartily  commend  to  Che  favorable 
attention  of  all  our  readers,  believing  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  projected 
scheme  cannot  fail  to  confer  great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  amateur  photog- 
raphy in  America. 

The  address  in  question  is  addressed  only  to  organized  camera  clubs, 
probably  because  the  initiative  must  be  made  by  these  organizations,  but  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  grave  error  to  limit  membership  id  the  pro- 
posed larger  and  broader  organization  to  members  of  clubs,  since  the  object 
of  the  movement  is  stated  to  be  ^^  to  diffuse  a  more  widely  spread  scientific 
interest  in  the  science  of  photography,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse 
among  the  amateur  photographers  of  America."  We  think  the  object  is  a 
perfectly  worthy  one,  and  if  such  a  national  organization  or  league  was 
formed,  well  officered  and  managed,  it  could  accomplish  more  for  the  science 
and  art  of  photography  than  any  smaller  association.  A  feature  which  it 
could  undertake  would  be  the  getting  up  and  managing  of  a  first-class  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  annually,  in  some  central  city.  We  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  amateurs  on  the  subject. 

The  Dagueire  MemoncU, — It  seems  a  pity  that  more  time  had  not  been 
taken  between  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  and  its 
completion.  In  that  case  the  committee  had  very  possibly  been  spared  the 
mortification  of  reporting  a  deficit  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Washington 
Convention,  and  much  of  the  present  somewhat  strained  relations  between 
various  photographic  editors  had  not  been.  It  may  be  that  tlic  Memorial 
was  unfortunate  in  its  friends.  The  fact  that  it  was  advocated  by  a  leading 
New  York  photographic  journal  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
rather  lukewarm  support  extended  by  rival  journals.  There  is  a  |)ossibility 
also  that  not  a  few  dollars  failed  to  be  forthcoming  because  their  possessors, 
knowing  something  of  photographic  history,  cared  very  little  about  helping 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  very  clever  scene  painter,  who  had  the  wit  to  turn 
the  discoveries  of  another  to  his  own  profit,  and  to  claim  as  his  that  which  in 
part  rightfully  belonged  to  another.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  re- 
mains sadly  true  that  there  is  a  deficit  of  five  thousand  dollars  which  must  be 
met.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  amount  was  raised  at  the  convention ;  the 
balance  must  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  we  call  upon  the 
amateur  photographers  and  camera  clubs  of  America  to  send  us  subscrip- 
tions for  this  purpose.  All  subscriptions  will  be  duly  acknowledged  and 
promptl}'  forwarded  to  the  committee. 

New  Camera  Clubs. — ^The  amateurs  of  Farley,  Iowa,  and  HoUiston, 
Mass.,  have  recently  organized  camera  clubs.  The  oflScers  of  the  Farley 
Camera  Club  are :  President,  Frank  A.  Joseph ;  Vice-President,  Arthur 
Moynihan ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Karl  £nglehard.  Holliston  Camera 
Club :  President,  J.  N.  Fiske ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Daniels. 
The  club  meets  bi-monthly  at  the  studio  of  the  local  photographer. 
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Kntluh  C'iiiicras. — IIow  exten^ivi 'v  Micso  lU!!*'  riMicnis  \u\\'<'  nnna  I:ilo 

^  M>tM':niHnriLian.  BoluiDia.  Ho  ^nw  niuny  AiiKTicaPs  ttnMP,  mur>l  of  whn.n 
w.'iv  t'»|i;ip|)(Hl  with  '•  Kotluko."  A  siJaily  sittiiiu  of  <i';lit  luiins  i^  i\;;ii»n'«| 
;o  s»o  thf  I'i-y,  whif'li  is  «l('scribc<l  j\s  hciu^  '>  urii^nilicoul.  "  No  j.lio;o- 
jjTiplnn^  is  iil!(»wo(l  insi-lr  of  l|je  llu'-Urc. 

Aiiotlieroo' ir^j)  >n«]ontbM\s  :    *■'  The  Kodak,  hy  llic  way,  i.-^  siuh  ^  '*'  'V  '..»'. 
Tiuy  iiiv  used  by  all  luUlonb/' 

Tlto^Plioffxjrdj)]!  E.rh{fn't.  (if  (he  C^»n>'i  uhon.—  WKi  wciu;  ;:ri:i'',  **-'|.- 
{•"inti'd  at  the  poor  and  slim  (lis[)lay  of  photorjapi;.s  at  i'.--  f-;' .«  ijImu. 
^!M<'i'  \^  ill  nv)t  iHM'rnit  in  this  nnin'oj'r  an  cxtt  nd^-d  noti^r,  \vhi<  h  will  bi»  iiiwu 
i'l)  K)\\v  next.  There  was  no  system  in  lum^i^iiig  thr  pii  lures,  most  of  .hf  i-y- 
■■".Mtors  liayinj'  to  do  it  their.sL'lves.  In  m'licral  it  was  an  e.\lni>i>ioM  tai^^i^lv 
<•!  iraUcMT  work  and  eoncenicd  luu^lly  profe-^sional  photoirrai)lK-rs. 

Inti  rmition^l     Pholo'/rtqihir    Ejhihition. — Tlie    l*hotot!.rai  lue    S  i"iety    of 

India  propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Caler.tta  early  in  the  moiiih  «»;'  J)«mv?ii- 

'  K'V  ni;X'.     The  oxiii!>iiion  will  embraeeeyery  braneh  of  art  and  manutact'.we. 

''[\('  liold,  fifteen  silyer.  and  11  f teen  brwii/e  medal.^  will  be  awiM'b-d,  vi  which 

•  e  u<»hl,  fiye  silver,  and  ttve  bron/e  are  reserved  for  amiitfirs  of  ihc  w(j»ld. 

I'i  addition  to  the  above  a  hpeeial  medal  \>ill  be  awarded   f«»r  the  best  ph«it'/- 

:ij«h  in  the  exhibition.     Tin*  mnbJ.s  will  be  award,  d  in  the  foPowin^j:  classes  ; 

'   •  i^-^  1,   lan<lseaj)ef»,   architecture,   ie'    riors  ;    el*i>.s  2,  p«»rtralts  and  ^roupn  : 

•  •'•-■>    ■•',    ;4cnri-   [.icuir<*s   anil   studie.>. ;     ..l.t^.s  I,    pholo^^rapiis    of    obj^u'ts    in 

M-  MJon;   elass  T),  lantern  blides  :  class  *i.  t  iioto-nicclianicid   priMV^sc^  :  ela.-N.s 

7.  aji^aratus  an<l  appliances.     All  good>  ai-  I   pictures,  <*arria«;e  [)aid,  should 

Im   addressed   to  the  Exhibition  Committee,    l'ni)toirnvphic  Society  of  lijdia, 

A*-ialie  Society's  Buildini^s,  (\dcntta,  and  nm«i    reach  liivrm   not  later  tlian 

Noveiabe'r  IT),  IM'JO. 


♦  ♦♦- 


ENGLISH    NOTES. 

By  Thomas  H«»la.s. 

T'-'    }'hi>u>if.-'ijni  «'  Itunf/  .  — lu  a  Ic'ture   r«MMMi;!y  givt  ,i  al.  tl";  Uovul   In.slituliun,  I'loii's- 

sor  IlHpiiat*!   Mehloia  suiiiinarizfs  our  kn-nvltMi^o  of  tlio  natimj  of  tluj   plioio<ji,»}»liic  ima;.;*'. 

\l*<'r  ha\niti  sliown  1»>  exp<iriinciil  >H'fnri-  tiu'  Miulijaice.,  ajifl  l»y  n»fertMi«'r.  in  tin*  labors  <if 

•  v.h  investigators  as  Scln't'le.  Ifersriu  '     i>rrtjM«r,  and  oth«*rK,  which  show  (hat  wht-n  silver 

!i  vii.nls  are  exjM^MCil  to  li^^lit   s<)ne»  h-tl  >.t;cn  is  ciilitT  8<'t  firt*  or  pa>»8i*d  »)ver  lo  ii  hiihu.'t  n 

ahsor>>eiit  whicli  is  pn's*»at,  ho  hiu<1  of  this  ct>iJipour»il<   fonninj;  trn»  ini!i;;e,  tliat;    *' Thr. 

<^«'  '!.:al  nnture  of  the  coI'HmI  prothu.isof  [ih(»to-<-hj'niic.tl  «h.i  uiripo'^'ioti  i»*  ^tilI  t»nshrou(le<J 

't,   niyst<.'ry.      Beyond  the  fart  that  tli»\v  cont.nn  U-ss  haloi^tMi  thai'  Um    normal  s  lit  w«'  ir*- 

•  •  nr.i.  Ii  in  ail  V  time  of  tfn.  kii.»\\  lo«!^o  iH'«nioatfi"d  U)  us  h\   S'-hoci'-  n-  '.■»•   last   cfnturv.  ' 

'!'•"•  :;i.iin  difficulty  in  the  way  of  iijvt'Sti2:'ttion  is  the  fa<'t   that  the  pn..!-         .if  'hcjiitiw, 

ijtrtii  Are  only  forni'i<l  in  ninintc  (piantity   -wluit   the  Iccturrr  cuIk-iI  •  ..   .     ?      ■.••.. 

.  .'Lover  '  le  existcice  of  tlo^se  colored  produf'ts  -'^t-iiut  i^cn-'riily  to  he  -l^-ir  •.  ^%l,^\ 

ii-i  upon  the  presence  of  considerable  excess  of   ilir  oii^inul  lialoiu  »ai'..     i  .ico 
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Kodak  Cameras, — How  extensively  these  little  cameras  have  come  into 
use  is  shown  by  a  correspondent  who  lately  attended  the  "Passion  Play"  at 
Oberammergau,  Bohemia.  He  saw  many  Americans  there,  most  of  whom 
were  equipped  with  '*  Kodaks."  A  steady  sitting  of  eight  hours  is  required 
to  sec  the  play,  which  is  described  as  being  ''magnificent."  No  photo- 
graphing is  allowed  inside  of  the  theatre. 

Another  correspondent  says  :  "  The  Kodak,  by  the  way,  is  seen  eve)n/where. 
They  are  used  by  all  nations." 

The  Photograph  Exhibit  at  the  Convention. — We  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  poor  and  slim  display  of  photographs  at  the  convention. 
Space  will  not  permit  in  this  number  an  extended  notice,  which  will  be  given 
in  our  next.  There  was  no  system  in  hanging  the  pictures,  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors having  to  do  it  themselves.  In  general  it  was  an  exhibition  largely 
of  gallery  work  and  concerned  mostly  professional  photographers. 

International  Pliolographic  Exhibition, — The  Photographic  Society  of 
India  propose  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  Calcutta  early  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber next.  The  exhibition  will  embrace  every  branch  of  art  and  manufacture. 
Five  gold,  fifteen  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded,  of  which 
one  gold,  five  silver,  and  five  bronze  are  reserved  for  amateurs  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  above  a  special  medal  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  photo- 
graph in  the  exhibition.  The  medals  will  be  awarded  in  the  following  classes  : 
Class  1,  landscapes,  architecture,  interiors;  class  2,  portraits  and  groups; 
class  3,  genre  pictures  and  studies ;  class  4,  photographs  of  objects  in 
motion ;  class  5,  lantern  slides ;  class  6,  photo-mechanical  processes ;  class 
7,  apparatus  and  appliances.  All  goods  and  pictures,  carriage  paid,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Exhibition  Committee,  Photographic  Society  of  India, 
Asiatic  Society's  Buildings,  Calcutta,  and  must  reach  them  not  later  than 
November  15,  1890. 

•-♦-• 

ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolas. 

The  Phi)tographie  Image.— li\  a  lecture  recently  ^iveu  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Profes- 
sior  Raphael  Meldola  Huminarizes  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  photographic  image. 
After  having  shown  by  experiment  before  the  audience,  and  by  reference  to  the  labors  of 
such  investigators  as  Scheele,  Herschel,  Draper,  and  others,  which  show  that  when  silver 
haloids  are  exposed  to  light  some  halogen  is  either  set  free  or  passed  over  to  a  halogen 
absorbent  which  is  present,  he  said  of  the  compounds  forming  the  image,  that:  **  The 
chemical  nature  of  the  colored  products  of  photo-chemical  decomposition  is  still  enshrouded 
in  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  contain  less  halogen  than  the  normal  salt  we  are 
not  much  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  Scheele  in  the  last  century." 
The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  investigation  is  the  fact  that  the  products  of  the  action 
of  light  are  only  formed  in  minute  quantity — what  the  lecturer  called  "  a  mere  trace." 
Moreover  the  existence  of  these  colored  products  seems  generally  to  be  determined  by  and 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  considerable  excess  of  the  original  haloid  salt.  The  photo- 
c 
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salts  colored  product  as  a  whole,  inclnding  both  decompoeition  product  and  its  matrix  of 
uDcbanged  haloid)  have  been  supposed  to  contain  metallic  silver,  allotropic  silver,  sub- 
haloid,  or  ozy haloid,  and  any  one  of  these  views  is  difficult  to  accept  as  in  any  way  estab- 
lished. The  free  metal  view  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  silver  chloride  darkens  even 
when  in  contact  with  nitric  acid  strong  enough  to  dissolve  silver.  The  view  as  to  an 
allotropic  variety  of  silver  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  is  dismissed  by  Professor  Meldola  on 
the  ground  that  **  it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained,"  while  the  sub-haloid  theory  hu 
certainly  not  been  established  by  experimental  proof.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
oxyhaloid  theory  which  was  originated  by  Robert  Hunt,  advocated  by  Sahler,  and  has  been 
revived  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Hodgkinson,  and  such  experiments  as  those  in  which  the  dryest 
obtainable  silver  chloride  is  found  to  blacken  when  sealed  in  tubes  with  liquids  free  from 
oxygen  must  not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  disproving  the  oxyhaloid  theory.  The  lectarer 
finds  also  that  dry  chloride  of  silver  darkens  on  exposure,  even  when  sealed  in  a  CrooksiaD 
Vacuum. 

The  image  instantaneously  impressed  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate  may  not  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  change  wrought  in  the  case  of  a  *'  photo-salt,'*  where  the  change  in  color  is 
visible  when  the  exposure  is  long,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  change  is  of  the  same  nature— 
namely,  chemical,  in  each  case.  That  the  change  is  chemical  rather  than  physical  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  in  each  case  halogen  absorbents  hasten  the  action,  while 
halogenising  agents  destroy  or  diminish  the  action. 

Aluminium  for  Photographic  Apparatus, — Now  that  aluminium  is  sold  in  London  at  as 
low  a  price  as  6s.  a  i)Ound,  and  the  metal  can  be  bought  in  the  form  of  sheets,  tubes,  and  rods 
of  various  sections,  one  may  expect  it  to  come  into  very  general  use  for  the  metal  work  d 
the  camera,  as  its  specific  gravity  is  only  2.56,  as  against  something  like  8JS  for  brass,  and 
it  is  quite  as  rigid,  tough,  and  strong  as  most  ordinary  commercial  brasses.  It  works  readilf 
at  the  lathe,  a  high  Speed  and  acute  angled  tool  being  required.  Lens  mounts  and  other 
fittings  of  aluminium  have  recently  been  made  by  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co. 

Obtaining  Reversed  Negatives  on  Gelatine  Places. — Over  a  month  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Bed- 
ding published  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  method  of  making  a  reversed 
negative  from  an  ordinary  negative  by  contact  printing,  the  method  being  analogous  to  the 
"  nitric  acid  method  "  which  was  practiced  years  ago  on  collodion  emulsion  plate.s,  and  Mr. 
Bedding's  present  process,  if  taken  in  conjunction  with  modifications  since  introdnced. 
seems  likely  to  be  of  value.  A  positive  on  an  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  made  from 
the  negative  in  the  usual  way,  any  developer  being  used,  and  this  positive  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  but  not  fixed.  The  image  which  one  may,  at  any  rate  for  the  present 
purpose,  regard  as  consisting  of  metallic  silver  is  now  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  by 
immersing  the  plate  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  chlorinating  solution  such,  for  example,  as 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,    .    .    3  fiuid  drams. 

Hydrochloric  acid, 1  fluid  dram. 

Water 6  ouncte. 

The  film  having  now  been  washed  the  chloride  of  silver  image  is  dissolved  out  by  eqoal 
parts  of  strong  ammonia  and  water,  a  process  which  may  take  five  minutes  or  more,  the 
bromide  of  the  film  being  practically  untouched  by  the  ammonia.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  both  these  processes  have  to  be  repeated,  and  for  dissolving  away  the  chloride  image 
there  may  be,  as  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  points  out,  advantages  in 
the  use  of  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  instead  of  ammonia.  The 
image  having  been  thus  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  and  removed,  the  "reverse"  of 
bromide  is  washed,  exposed  to  light  and  developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  method 
requires  further  experiments  to  become  available  for  every-day  work,  and  it  is  obviously 
better  adapted  for  giving  good  results  with  thinly-boated  plates  than  with  thickly-coated 
plates. 

Dr.  Emerson*s  "Pictures  of  East  Anglian  X/^/c."— Before  the  advertised  number  of 
copies  of  this  series  was  issued  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  plates  showed  such  signs  of 
wear  as  to  give  results  which  the  author  did  not  consider  quite  up  to  the  standard,  and 
consequently  the  issue  has  been  completed  in  the  form  containing  ten  plates  only,  together 
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w^ith  short  preface  and  notes,  the  price  being  ten  shillings  on  rough  drawing  paper  or  fifteen 
shillings  on  India  paper.  Many  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  this  set  of  typical  pictures 
according  to  Dr.  Emerson's  views.  Probably  no  one  has  done  more  than  Dr.  Emerson  to 
break  down  the  old  conventionalisms  of  the  photographer  which  were  expressed  in  such 
canons  as  **  never  direct  the  camera  towards  the  sun,"  or  **  only  photograph  out  of  doors 
in  the  clearest  weather,"  and  ten  years  ago  a  landscape  taken  in  opposition  to  one  of  these 
rules  had  scarcely  a  chance  even  of  being  admitted  to  an  exhibition,  much  less  of  getting 
an  award.  Now  the  oulNloor  photographer  tends  to  look  on  the  abnormally  bright  and 
clear  day  as  rather  less  suitable  for  obtaining  pictorial  effects  than  a  day  more  like  the 
average  of  days,  and  a  photograph  which  shows  no  trace  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the 
earth  is  looked  on  as  a  one-sided  production. 

Drying  Negatives  Quickly.— In  Photography  of  Aug^t  7th,  Professor  Burton  deals  with 
the  question  of  drying  negatives,  and  after  pointing  out  that  plates  of  to-day,  with  their 
tolerably  hard  films  may,  especially  after  treatment  with  the  alum  bath,  often  be  dried  at  a 
somewhat  high  temperature  without  much  risk  of  damage,  it  is  better  not  to  use  artificial 
heat,  as  apart  from  the  risk  of  the  film  melting  there  is  a  tendency  for  any  pin-holes  to 
become  enlarged,  and  indeed  clear  white  lines  become  widened,  owing  to  a  tendency  of 
the  denser  parts  of  the  film  to  shrink  together  when  exposed  to  heat  in  a  wet  state.  The 
beat  way  of  drying,  says  Burton,  is  to  use  alcohol  or  spirit,  and  flowing  the  spirit  on  the 
film  is  far  less  satisfactory  than  using  a  dish  and  covering  the  film  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  a  cover  to  the  dish  not  only  serving  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  spirit  but  also 
to  hinder  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air.  After  immersion  in  the  alcohol  for  ten 
minutes  or  less,  and  the  careful  wiping  of  the  film  on  removal,  a  few  minutes'  exposure  in 
a  warm  place  will  complete  the  drying.  Careful  surface  drying  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
is  desirable  before  immersion  in  the  spirit.  For  very  thick  films  a  bath  of  ether  after  the 
alcohol  is  desirable  when  the  greatest  speed  of  drying  is  required. 

Home-Made  Backgrounds.— T\iQ  amateur  portraitist  often  wants  something  better  than 
the  extemporized  blanket,  sheet,  or  table  cover,  and  such  persons  will  find  the  directions 
given  by  Mr.  Parsons  for  preparing  backgrounds  thoroughly  practical.  He  says:  Cover 
your  calico  with  a  paper  surface,  and  in  working  have  your  frame,  calico,  tacks,  paste,  and 
paper  all  at  hand;  let  your  paste  be  warm  and  free  from  grit,  freshly  made,  with  a  little 
dry  alum  previously  mixed  in  with  the  flour;  put  your  calico  into  the  paste  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  well  wring  it  out,  strain  and  tack  to  the  frame,  and  finish  up  by  fixing  the  paper  at 
once,  so  that  the  whole  strains  and  drys  out  together.  There  will  be  little  chance  of  the 
two  coming  apart  then,  or  of  any  creases  or  bagginess  resulting.  Good  brown  paper  will 
do  capitally  and  in  itself  often  forms  a  useful  background,  but  sizing  and  painting,  or  stip* 
pling  to  taste  upon  it  is  easy. 


♦  »  • 


The  Celluloid  Transparent  Film. 

Bt  G.  D.  Milbukn. 
[Read  before  the  Convention  at  Wasblngton,  D.  C,  August,  1890.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  A  substitute  for  glass  for  negatives  being  of  universal  interest  to 
all,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  progress  the  Eastman  Company  have  made  with  their 
transparent  films  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  edification  of  those  present  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subject,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  films  in  question  are  thin,  flexible,  celluloid,  sensitive  films,  and  take  the 
place  of  glass  dry  plates,  so  that  they  can  be  spooled  on  a  roll  and  carried  right  in  the 
camera  as  a  magazine  and  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  doing  away  with  both  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  glass  dry  plate. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  only  evidence  the  Eastman  Company  could  show  for  their 
claimi  of  having  invented  and  perfected  these  thin  films  in  continuous  lengths  were  a  few 
samples,  but  now  they  actually  have  the  goods  on  the  market,  and  the  orders  for  the  films 
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are  so  great  that  although  they  have  a  large  plant  for  the  express  purpose  of  manufactnrinj; 
them,  still  they  can  fill  but  comparatively  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  orders,  makinj; 
some  skeptical  people  say  that  they  believe  the  Eastman  Company  have  been  forced  to 
discontinue  manufacturing  the  films.  The  facts  are  that  the  Eastman  Company  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  on  these  films,  and  are  producing  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
linear  feet  of  transparent  film,  forty-one  inches  wide,  per  day,  one-third  of  this  product 
going  to  Euro])e. 

Our  claim  of  invention  has  been  disputed  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  but  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  United  States  courts  have  seen  fit  to  sustain  our  claim  to  the  extent 
of  granting  us  letters  patent,  and  also  of  setting  aside  an  injunction  brought  against  us  by 
the  Celluloid  Company  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  world.  The 
Eastman  Company  do  not  claim  that  they  are  the  inventors  of  celluloid,  nor  the  first  to  coat 
it  with  a  sensitive  emulsion,  but  their  claim  of  invention  is,  a  fiexible  substitute  for  glass 
for  negatives  in  continuous  lengths.  I  here  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  spool  of  the 
films,  to  its  even,  smooth  appearance  and  uniformity  of  surface.  The  great  desideratum 
in  a  film  of  this  kind  is  flexibility,  and  that  you  will  find  here;  at  the  same  time  the  base  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  is  impervious  to  the  chemicals  in  the  developer.  Among  the 
many  difiiculties  encountered  at  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  these  films  and 
which  has  caused  much  conjecture  as  to  its  origin,  is  what  we  term  electric-spark  im- 
pression, caused  by  an  electric  spark  imprinting  itself  on  the  sensitive  surface  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  This  evil  has  entirely  been  gotten  rid  of,  and  now  there  seems  io 
be  only  one  trouble,  and  that  is  to  manufacture  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  We  believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  all  will  use  these  films  for 
out-door  photographing. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  little  Kodak  souvenir,  as  the  negatives  are  made  on 
the  Eastman  Company's  transparent  films,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  tliat 
these  pictures  are  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  those  made  on  dry  plate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  TBIP  TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Anierican  Amateur  Photographer: 

Nothing  has  interested  roe  more  in  my  travels  than  the  market  places  of  the  old  towns 
which  I  have  visited.  They  abound  in  interesting  subjects,  and  at  the  very  beginning  of 
my  trip  I  began  the  collection  of  market  scenes.  This  was  at  Hamburgh,  in  the  flower 
market,  where  the  women  still  wear  the  peasant  costume.  The  old  houses  of  Hamburgh 
are  extremely  interesting,  especially  those  that  overhang  the  canals,  many  of  which  are 
very  picturesque. 

On  my  way  North  I  spent  a  day  at  Lubeck,  a  town  full  of  interest;  the  old  gateways  arc 
fine  and  the  street  scenes  full  of  life,  but  above  all  the  market  place  attracted  me.  Herv 
the  women  wore  a  peculiar  hat,  white  trimmed  with  green,  quite  diflferent  from  that  of 
Hamburgh,  and  the  medlseval  buildings  inclosing  the  place  formed  a  fine  background. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  Copenhagen,  where  I  spent  five  days  of  perft^ct  weather 
for  camera  work.  The  fish  market  was  visited  more  than  once.  The  Danish  fi.Hherworoen 
are  very  fine  looking,  with  beautiful  rosy  complexions.  Even  the  old  women  have  a  brilliant 
color,  which  shows  to  advantage  against  the  white  of  their  flapping,  broad-brimmed  smi- 
bonnets.  The  Exchange,  with  its  Dragon  tower,  was  a  subject  of  interest,  and  the  Rosi'ii- 
burg  castle  and  garden  with  the  statue  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  were  also  visitc^l, 
camera  in  hand.  The  statue  I  tried  to  get  with  children  playing  about  it,  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  as  small  boys  and  girls  are  never  far  away  from  the  statue  of  the  master 
story-teller. 

As  seen  from  the  water  Copenhagen  is  very  picturesque,  and  as  I  left  the  city  by  steam- 
l)oat  I  took  advantage  of  this  last  chance. 
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Fortunately  for  me  we  made  a  two  weeks'  stay  at  Stockholm,  and  I  seized  the  moments 
of  sunshine  when  they  oame.  But  rain  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  spite  of  the  storm  I 
obtained  a  few  views.  One  from  my  hotel  window;  this,  with  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  full 
of  shipping  for  a  foreground,  was  a  view  ready  made.  Turning  the  camera  a  little  to  the 
right,  I  obtained  quite  a  different  view  of  the  city,  with  the  Riddarholm  church  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  spent  several  mornings  in  the  market  place  watching  for  chances,  and  I  secured  a 
number  of  good  groups.    The  women  generally  wore  plaid  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads. 

Among  the  many  trips  we  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm  was  one  to  Upsala, 
thence  to  Dalame,  visiting  Leksund  and  Rattvick,  a  region  little  visited  by  tourists  and 
where  the  peasants  still  wear  a  national  costume.  But  time  and  space  prevent  a  detailed 
description  of  these  interesting  places. 

We  left  Sweden  by  the  Gotha  canal,  a  most  beautiful  trip,  and  for  us  full  of  sunshine. 
I  was  able  to  take  many  pretty  scenes  during  the  three  days'  trip  to  Qottenburg.  Here  I 
began  to  use  my  changing  bag»  modeled  after  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simpson.  The 
days  and  nights  of  perpetual  sunshine  were  beginning.  Up  to  ten  o'clock  it  was  quite 
light,  and  the  twilight  lasted  until  eleven. 

From  Qottenburg  to  Ghristiania  took  a  day  and  a  half.  We  approached  the  latter  city 
by  the  beautiful  fiord.  After  a  rest  of  a  few  days  we  started  north  to  Trondhjem,  there  to 
take  the  steamer  to  the  North  Cape. 

Ghristiania  did  not  especially  interest  me  beyond  the  market  place.  But  Trondhjem  did 
seem  very  far  north ;  things  there  seemed  new  and  strange.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Olaf  was 
exceedingly  interesting  and  its  surroundings  picturesque.  The  grave-yard,  used  as  a  peo- 
ple's park,  contains  many  good  figures.  The  fish  warehouses  in  long  lines  were  different 
from  anything  I  had  seen  before.  We  had  really  reached  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun  at 
last,  for  twilight  merged  into  dawn  without  any  darkness.  I  could  read  at  eleven  p.ic 
without  any  difficulty. 

We  sailed  at  ten  p.m.,  June  25th,  for  the  North  Cape.  But  to  fitly  describe  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  this  North  Cape  trip,  one  would  need  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  letter.  It 
is  a  unique  experience  in  a  traveler's  life.  During  the  eight  days'  voyage  from  Trondhjem 
to  the  Cape  and  return,  one  is  kept  constantly  on  the  alert.  There  are  no  hours  of  dark- 
ness and  always  something  of  interest  to  be  seen,  so  that  one  begrudges  the  time  given  to 
necessary  sleep. 

The  fishing  boats  of  the  far  north  are  interesting  and  picturesque,  resembling  the  old 
Viking  ships  in  shape.  One  whole  afternoon  I  spent  watching  my  chances  for  some  good 
pictures  of  them. 

The  scenery  among  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Lofoden  Islands  is  grand.  Nearly 
every  day  we  stopped  at  some  point  where  the  passengers  could  land.  Tromso  and  Uam- 
merfest  we  saw  well.  The  Lapp  settlement  at  the  former  place  afforded  some  good. subjects 
for  the  camera,  and  Hammerfest  we  were  fortunate  in  seeing  before  its  destruction  by  fire 
a  few  weeks  later.  A  severe  storm  raged  at  the  Cape  so  we  did  not  ^ee  the  midnight  snn 
there.  But  we  saw  it  three  times  during  the  trip,  twice  shining  brilliantly  and  once  slightly 
veiled  with  clouds.  This  latter  was  especially  beautiful.  The  many  plates  I  exposed  are 
still  waiting  for  development. 

The  chief  features  that  stand  out  in  my  memory  of  this  trip  are  rugged  mountains  rising 
at  the  water's  edge,  huge  masses  of  rock,  the  summits  covered  with  patches  of  snow,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  in  the  Lyngen  fiord,  with  immense  glaciers  gleaming  brightly  in  the  sun, 
and  lastly,  the  perpetual  sunlight. 

My  changing  bag  was  of  the  utmost  service  here  as  later.  For  two  months  it  was  in 
constant  use.  I  have  not  regretted  not  having  a  roll  holder,  especially  since  meeting  an 
Englishman  with  one,  who  complained  that  it  had  given  him  much  trouble.  The  Ko<lak  is 
seen  everywhere  and  is  used  by  all  nations. 

We  spent  three  weeks  making  driving  tours  in  Norway  after  our  return  from  the  North 
Cape  trip,  but  for  me  these  tours  were  not  very  satisfactory,  as  we  had  very  bad  weather 
most  of  the  time.  However,  we  arrived  in  Bergen  on  market  day  and  the  sun  shone  for 
some  hours.  It  was  most  interesting.  The  women  of  Bergen  wear  a  most  picturesque 
costume;  the  head  gear  is  fine,  a  white  cap  with  wings  projecting  from  the  sides.    I  was 
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kept  v^ry  busy  while  the  sunlight  lasted.  In  looking  my  note-book  over  I  find  that  I  took 
more  pictures  than  I  remembered  during  this  Norway  trip,  and  out  of  the  number  there 
must  be  some  good  ones. 

I  have  been  in  Holland  about  ten  days.  Here,  too,  on  every  side  are  living  pictures.  I 
have  visited  several  of  the  less  known  towns  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  all  exceedingly  interesting' 
especially  Kampen,  where  one  sees  the  peasant  life  to  perfection;  the  figure  subjects  here  are 
all  that  an  artist  could  desire. 

Elizabbth  a.  Suapk. 

Amsterdam,  August  7, 1890. 

♦-♦-• 


SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  whlcfc 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  inserUon  of  mere  rontine 
matters.  Reports  of  FieldDays,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  if 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarriieg 

early  rc^ports  of  meetings.] 

— « — 

The  Society  of  Amatettr  Photographers  of  New  York. — During  the  month  of  Augnst  no 
meetings  have  been  held,  but  one  or  two  enjoyable  excursions  have  been  made  by  a  few  of 
the  members.  The  work  of  fitting  up  the  rooms  has  been  completed,  and  now  the  society 
affords  very  much  larger  facilities  than  ever  before.  Tasteful  rugs  have  been  put  down  in 
the  parlor  and  library  rooms,  special  periodical  shelves  and  tables  put  in,  by  which  the 
American  and  foreign  journals  are  kept  separate.  All  of  the  rooms  are  lighted  by  the  in- 
candescent electric  light  and  heated  by  steam.  The  Lantern  Slide  Committee  has  decided 
to  adopt  a  roll  able  paraffined  cotton  screen  through  which  it  is  expected  the  pictures  may 
be  seen  without  showing  the  grain  of  the  cloth.  The  membership  of  the  society  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  some  important  work  is  expected  to  be  made  during  the  winter  months.  The 
first  regular  monthly  meeting  occurs  on  Tuesday,  September  9th.  An  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  will  be  held  September  26th. 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. — An  excursion  to  Glen  Island, 
Thursday,  September  4th,  was  taken  by  members  and  their  frientis,  terminating  in  a  fine 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  occasion  at  the  hotel  on  the  island.  Many  chances  to  photo- 
graph scenes  along  the  banks  of  the  East  Biver  were  taken  advantage  of. 

The  American  iMntem  Slide  Interchange. — During  the  summer  months  the  manager  has 
been  making  arrangements  to  secure  shipments  of  slides  from  foreign  clubs  for  the  fall  and 
winter  season.  Shipments  are  pledged  to  be  sent  from  the  Vienna  Club  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers, from  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  from  the 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Victoria,  Bast  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  from  one  or 
two  English  societies. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  has  been  admitted  to  membership, 
and  a  pending  application  from  the  Detroit  (Michigan)  Camera  Club  is  waiting  the  decision 
of  the  committee.  The  executive  committee,  George  Bullock,  Wm.  H.  Ban,  and  F.  C. 
Beach,  has  lately  sent  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  several  associations  requesting  that 
lantern  slides  for  the  present  season  be  delivered  in  New  York  by  December  1st  next.  An 
interesting  variety  of  slides  is  promised  for  this  season. 
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QUERIES. 


23.— J.  C.  H.  asks:  1.— Would  you  advise  the  amateur  to  make  his  own  chloride  of  gold  ? 
2. — How  is  chloride  of  gold  prepared  ?  3.— Does  a  weak  fixing  bath  change  the  color  of 
toned  prints  ?    4.— What  strength  of  fixing  bath  is  best  ? 

24.— M.  6.  D.  asks  for  a  good  formula  for  sensitizing  albumen  paper,  also  for  a  formula 
for  albumenizing  paper. 

25.  — S.  asks  if  there  is  any  method  of  removing  what  seems  to  be  a  superficial  granulation 
on  a  negative,  presumably  caused  by  alum  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  also  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

ANSWER. 

23.  1.— No.  Too  much  trouble  and  expense.  2.— To  make  chloride  of  gold:  Bend  a 
quarter-eagle  gold  piece  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle;  then  mix  one  dram  of  nitric 
acid  with  five  drams  of  hydrochloride  acid,  and  add  about  three  drams  of  this  mixture  to  the 
gold  in  the  flask.  Place  the  flask  in  the  sun  in  the  open  air  until  the  gold  is  nearly  all  dissolved, 
occasionally  shaking  it.  Then  pour  the  clear  liquid  into  a  fifteen-ounce  bottle,  add  a  little 
more  of  the  mixed  acids  to  the  gold,  and  when  the  latter  is  dissolved,  pour  the  clear  liquid 
into  the  fifteen-ounce  bottle,  adding  to  the  liquid  remaining  in  the  fiask  eight  or  ten  ounces 
of  water.  Shake  well  and  allow  the  deposit  to  settle.  While  this  Is  taking  place,  add  grad- 
ually to  the  contents  of  the  fifteen-ounce  bottle  small  lumps  of  common  whiting  until  the 
effervescence  ceases,  an  indication  that  all  the  acid  has  been  neutralized.  Now  add  the 
water  in  the  flask  and  make  up  the  bulk  to  fifteen  ounces.  This  will  give  a  slightly  acid 
solution,  containing  one  grain  to  the  ounce,  which  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dark  place.  3  — 
As  a  rule  prints  change  more  or  less  in  tone  in  the  flxinj^  bath,  much  depending  on  the 
method  of  toning.  A  strong  bath  has  greater  bleaching  action  than  a  weak  one.  4. — One  to 
five  is  a  good  strength  for  the  fixing  bath,  but  it  may  be  used  weaker. 

24.— My  favorite  bath  contains  sixty  grains  each  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of 
ammonium  to  each  ounce  of  water.  The  proportions  of  the  salts  may  be  reduced  if  a  weaker 
bath  is  preferred.  I  would  not  advise  M,  G.  D.  to  attempt  to  albumenize  paper.  Much  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  is  to  buy  it. 

25.— I  must  confess  myself  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  S.'s  difficulty.  The  usual 
effect  of  the  alum-hypo  bath,  when  things  go  wrong,  is  to  produce  a  mottling  of  the  film  due 
to  sulphuration.  This  is  incurable,  as,  I  suspect,  is  also  the  granulation  of  which  S.  com- 
plains. Possibly  rubbing  the  film  with  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  alcohol  might  help 
matters.  To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  the  trouble,  discard  the  use  of  alum  in  the  fixing  bath 
and  use  the  acid  fixing  bath. 


BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


DiB  Orthoskiag&aphischb  Puotoobaphie.    Ludwig  David  and  Charles  Scolik.    Halle 
1690;  Wilhelm  Knapp. 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of  David  and  Scolik's  "Photographic  mit 
Bromsilbergelatine,"  and,  as  its  title  implies,  it  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  orthochromatic 
methods.  The  subject  is  handled  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  unless  Mr.  Bothamley 
gives  a  hand-book  on  the  subject,  the  present  treatment  will  probably  remain  the  fullest 
discussion  of  the  subject  readily  accessible.  For  practical  photographers  the  closing  divis- 
ions of  the  book  will  have  the  greatest  value.  They  treat  of  failures  and  their  remedies, 
and  various  photographic^formulpo.  An  English  translation  of  these  two  sections  would  be 
a  boon  to  American  photographers.    A  careful  reading  of  the  two  volumes  has  convinced 
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ns  that  Messn.  David  and  Scolik  have  produced  a  work  which  for  ezhaustiveness,  practaetl 
character,  and  general  reliabilityi  will  long  remain  in  the  front  rank  of  photographic  pabli- 
cations. 

Thb  Modern  Pbacticb  of  Rbtouchino  Nbgativbs;  Sixth  Edition^  The  PHoroo&Armc 
Instructor;  Second  Edition. 

TJieee  two  books  bear  the  well-known  imprint  of  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  and 
are  both  too  well  known  to  need  extended  notice.  The  former  gives  practical  instructioiis 
in  the  art  of  retouching,  and  the  latter  is  a  general  guide  to  the  practice  of  photography, 
based  on  the  printed  lessons  used  in  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography.  The  second 
edition  is  an  enlargement  of  the  first,  and  the  liook  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  profit  bj 
the  numerous  class  of  beginners  in  photography,  for  whom  it  was  written. 

Africa  as  Sbbn  bt  Thomas  Stbvbns  and  tub  Hawkbtb.     Boston,  1890;   the  Blair 
Camera  Company. 

When  Thomas  Stevens  set  out  on  his  search  for  Stanley  something  more  than  a  year  ago, 
he  took  with  him  a  Hawkey e  hand  camera,  and  the  Blair  Company  have  made  an  attractive 
advertising  pamphlet  of  a  few  of  his  experiences.  Six  illustrations  from  Stevens'  negatives, 
including  the  fintt  negative  ever  made  of  the  remarkable  twin  mountain,  Kilimanjaro. 
The  subject  matter,  although  slight,  is  interesting,  and  the  pamphlet  is  a  strong  witness  to 
the  value  of  a  hand  camera  on  exi)loring  trips. 

From  Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  classified  catalogue  of  photographic 
supplies  which  is  a  model  of  compactness  aii<l  completeness,  forming  a  convenient  r«fere'oop 
book  for  those  who  have  occasion  for  keeping  the  run  of  photographic  goods,  and  a  liandy 
guide  for  would-l»e  purchasers.  We  notice  that  the  firm  has  removed  to  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters  at  215-21!)  Wabash  Avenue,  where  they  have  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  patrons,  including  completely-appointed  developing  rooms. 

Part  fourteen  of  Dr.  Kabre's  "Photographic  Encyclopedia"  contains  the  conclusion  of 
tlu)  description  of  the  carbon  process,  a  full  account  of  the  various  photo-collographic 
methods,  and  the  l)eginning  of  the  description  of  photo-typographic  methods,  all  of  which 
are  treated  with  fullness  and  detail. 

Etudks  DBS  Lbntillbs  rt  Objbctifs  Photooraphiqitbs.    p.  Moessard.   Volumes  I.  and  II. 
Lb  Temps  db  Pose  En  Photographib.    R.  Clement. 
PttocBDKS  Pbllicui^airbs.    Goorgc  Belagny.    Volumes  I.  and  II. 

These  treatiMes  bear  the  well-known  imprint  of  Gauthier-Villars  et  Fils,  Paris,  and  they 
are  all  worthy  of  careful  study,  being  the  results  of  original  investigations  on  the  part  of 
their  respective  authors.  M.  Mocssard's  "  Study  of  Lenses  and  Objectives"  contains  tbe 
description  of  a  method  of  making  a  mathematical  study  of  a  lens  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
instrument  called  the  *'  Tourniquet,"  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  camera. 

The  method  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  optics,  and  in  these  days  of 'lenses  of  many  names 
and  much  vaunted  powers,  it  would  be  well  if  some  disinterested  {larty  were  to  subject  them 
to  the  test  of  the  '*  Tourniquet,"  and  publish  the  results  for  the  guidance  of  the  sorely  per- 
plexed amateur. 

M.  Clement  has  set  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  explaining  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
infiuence  of  the  various  factors  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  when  a  plate  is  to  be 
exposed.  These  are  treated  under  three  heads,  optical,  chemical,  and  physical,  and  much 
light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  exposure.    Numerous  tables  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

M.  Balagny  has  long  been  known  as  a  tireless  experimenter  in  the  making  of  film  or 
pellicular  sensitive  surfaces,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  he  gives  the  results  of  his  re> 
searches,  together  with  notes  on  development,  printing,  stripping,  etc.  While  the  book  is 
devoted  entirely  to  M.  Balagny*s  own  methods  of  making  film  negatives,  it  contains  much 
that  has  an  interest  and  value  for  those  who  use  other  makes  of  films. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


[In  Justice  both  to  oarselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  specialties  are  mentioned  In  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
A  ny  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  Just.what  tho 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  If  so  requested.  This  department  Is  maintained  In  the  Interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 

Enlargements. — The  end  of  the  summer  brings  to  the  owner  of  a  hand  camera  a  decided 
increase  in  the  number  of  his  negatives.  Some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  make  very  fine 
enlargements.  Our  advertisers,  Messrs.  Miller  &  Litchfield,  make  a  specialty  of  this  class 
of  work,  and  negatives  may  safely  be  intrusted  to  them  with  the  assurance  that  the  best 
posHible  results  will  be  obtained. 

Apparatvjs  at  the  Convention. —We  were  very  much  disappointed  in  the  slim  exhibit  of 
apparatus  at  the  Washington  Convention,  and  the  way  it  was  huddled  together  in  different 
rooms  made  it  difficult  to  examine.  The  lecture-room  was  divided  by  a  screen  running 
crosswise.  The  portion  near  the  entrance  was  utilized  for  exhibits.  Entering  this  room,  on 
the  right  was  the  stand  of  the  Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  United  States  Photo- 
graphic Supply  Company  with  hundreds  of  small  boxes  of  eikonogen  on  exhibition,  as  well  as 
examples  of  their  furniture  and  specimen  transparencies.  Smith  &  Pattison  had  their  new 
burnisher  on  exhibition ;  Sweet,  Wallaoh  &  Co.  exhibited  a  model  of  their  improved  turn- 
over hand  camera;  the  Wilson-Hood-Cheny  Co.,  and  Buchanan,  Bromley  &  Co.  also  had 
small  exhibits  of  their  specialties  including  standard  magnesium  lamps.  Adjoining  tlie 
division  screen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  center  aisle  was  the  Eastman  stand,  simply  a 
small  table  for  the  exhibition  of  Kodaks.  Hung  on  both  sides  of  the  screen  were  some 
very  fine  bromide  enlargements  by  the  Eastman  Company.  Near  them  on  the  screen  were 
some  excellent  platinotype  prints  by  Willis  &  Clements,  and  direct  enlarged  silver  prints 
on  plain  paper  by  another  party.  The  balance  of  the  floor  space  was  taken  up  by  an 
energetic  background  manufacturer,  who  displayed  the  peculiarities  of  the  article  very 
intelligently. 

The  main  hall  or  space  for  exhibits  was  located  off  by  itself  in  the  center  of  the  east 
wing  of  the  Museum.  As  this  room  was  entered  we  noticed  a  full  line  of  exhibits  on  our 
left  by  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  showing  their  new  cameras,  tripods,  and  photographic 
preparations,  and  many  of  their  noted  Hawkeye  Hand  Cameras.  The  space  in  this  room 
was  square,  with  a  narrow  aisle  around  it,  parallel  with  the  walls.  Turning  down  the  first 
aisle,  next  to  the  Blair  Company,  was  a  full  line  of  Entrekin's  well-known  burnishers. 
Adjoining  his  space  was  a  very  tasteful  display  of  Packard's  backgrounds  from  Boston.  In 
the  corner  was  located  the  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Works,  where  visitors 
were  entertained  by  the  persevering  Mr.  Pickerell.  Between  one  and  two  hundred 
beautiful  photographs  of  a  diverse  character  hung  on  the  walls. 

Going  to  the  right  in  the  rear  aisle  was  on  our  left  the  pretty  exhibit  of  the  Allen  & 
Rowell  Company,  showing  the  perfection  of  work  done  on  their  celluloid  film.  There  were 
beaut Ifnl  examples  of  carbon  printing  in  which  they  excel.  The  adjoining  space  was 
occupied  by  E.  J.  Pullman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  exhibited  for  the  Buffalo  Argentic 
Paper  Company  a  new  semi-automatic  exposing  box  for  contact  printing.  The  light  Is 
located  in  a  compartment  at  one  side  of  the  box  and  is  reflected  upward  by  a  mirror  placed 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  just  under  the  negative.  A  shutter,  quickly  operated, 
admits  and  cuts  off  the  light  as  wanted  by  pressing  a  button.  The  sheet  is  drawn  over  the 
negative  by  two  rolls  operated  by  a  crank;  it  is  then  clamped  down  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  the  exposure  made,  and  finally  continued  on,  coming  out  on  a  table  on  the  other 
side.  Devices  are  arranged  for  accurately  centering  the  sheets,  also  for  working  paper 
continuously  from  a  roll.  We  believe  it  was  invented  by  D.  C.  Hoover.  Some  very  credit- 
able work  made  by  the  company  was  shown.  Mr.  Pullman  also  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
compact  little  magazine  hand  cameras,  called  "  The  Gtonii,"  invented  by  W.  E.  Schneider,  that 
we  have  seen.  The  plates,  held  in  metal  carriers,  are  placed  in  a  thin  tin  box,  having  one  side 
arranged  to  fly  open  when  the  box  is  inserted  in  the  magazine  compartment  of  the  camera, 
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thereby  putting  the  plate  into  position  for  ezi>08ure.  By  a  simple  movement  the  expend 
plates  are  sent  to  the  rear  and  inserted  behind  those  unexposed.  After  all  are  exposed  the 
box  may  be  removed;  in  doing  so,  the  cover  is  automatically  shut.  A  fresh  box  is  easily  pat 
in.  It  is  provided  with  a  very  compact,  quick-acting  shutter,  arranged  for  time  and  instan- 
taneous exposures. 

The  London  Chemical  Company  had  on  exhibition  specimens  of  Hale's  standard 
preparations,  such  as  bluing  for  clearing  up  high  lights  in  negatives,  retouching  fluid,  and 
lubricator,  with  specimen  negatives  showing  the  efiPect  of  the  solutions. 

Occupying  a  large  space  in  the  corner  was  a  splendid  exhibit  of  photographs  made  oo 
the  Cramer  Dry  Plate,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  for  fine  work  which  this  plate  has 
so  long  held.  Mr.  Wells  occupied  the  room  and  explained,  in  his  easy  and  affable  way, 
the  merits  of  the  article.  Continuing  down  the  next  aisle  to  the  right  we  noticed  a  very 
creditable  exhibit  of  goods  by  the  Knorr  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Standard  Dry  Plate 
Company.  Specimen  photographs  shown  by  the  latter  proved  that  plates  of  good  quality 
and  reliability  are  made  by  them. 

J.  W.  Bryant  had  a  boy  continually  slide  his  tasteful  and  new  backgrounds,  held  on 
wires,  back  and  forth  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  The  front  wall  of  the  square  room  was 
appropriated  by  the  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company,  and  was  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  the  variety  of 
photographs  that  can  be  easily  made  on  their  plates.  There  was  more  of  a  departure  from 
a  sole  display  of  portraits  in  their  exhibit  than  in  any  others.  On  a  table  in  the  Seed 
Company's  room  was  a  very  beautiful  exhibit  of  enameled  or  bumt-in  photographs  by 
Benjamin  Brothers  &  Wiener.    The  process  is  claimed  to  be  simple  and  easy  to  work. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  was  a  large  space  occupied  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  who 
exhibited  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  including  new  front-focusing  cameras,  and  their 
latest  magazine  hand  camera.  Behind  Anthonys'  exhibit  was  a  full  line  of  Acme  Burnish- 
ers, with  a  model  of  their  improved  cabinet  cutter,  or  trimmer,  by  which  a  number  of 
prints  are  accurately  trimmed  at  one  time.  Near  them  was  the  stand  of  Benjamin  French 
&  Co.,  filled  with  a  large  display  of  Darlot,  the  new  Voightlander  W.  A.  lenses,  and  Bury* 
scopes,  now  so  extensively  used  by  galleries  and  scientists. 

O.  C.  White  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  his  {Mitent  adjustable  head-rest  attachment  for  chairs, 
which  took  a  medal  at  the  Minneapolis  convention.  The  latest  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutter 
was  also  to  be  seen  and  was  a  marvel  of  fine  workmanship  and  certainty  of  working,  being 
adapted  for  time  and  instantaneous  exposures.  The  noticeable  piece  of  apparatus  in  the 
exhibit  of  C.  H.  Codman  &  Co.  was  their  new  adjustable  camera  stand  intended  for  gallery 
use,  which  was  awarded  a  medal.  It  is  a  platform  on  which  the  camera  rests,  hang 
between  two  posts,  by  wire  or  chain,  from  two  coiled-up  springs  set  in  the  top  portions  of 
the  posts.  The  tension  on  the  springs  is  regulated  by  screws  to  balance  the  weight  on  the 
platform;  thus  it  is  adjustable  for  different  cameras.  The  posts  are  high  enough  to  allow 
the  platform  to  be  raised  six  feet  from  the  floor,  or  to  be  lowered  within  thirteen  inches  of 
it,  a  feature  which  is  sometimes  useful  in  photographing  children. 

Situated  in  the  south-east  gallery,  by  himself,  over  the  Museum  restaurant,  was  the  large 
display  of  special  backgrounds  and  furniture  of  Lafayette  Seavy;  he  had  a  great  variety  of 
goods,  and  quite  an  artistic  display  of  photographs  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  back- 
grounds.  As  he  was  out  of  sight  from  the  floor  he  employed  musicians  every  afternoon  to 
play  popular  airs,  for  the  benefit  of  his  visitors,  which  at  times  became  quite  an  attractioo. 

Several  well-known  manufacturers  and  dealers  sent  no  exhibits,  we  suppose  because 
they  knew  the  space  was  limited.  The  space  used  was  donated  by  the  Museum  authorities. 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  all  by  the  genial  Mr. 
Thooms  W.  Smillie,  the  official  photographer  of  the  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  marked  improvements  in  photographic  appliances  was  a  new  camera 
shutter,  exhibited  by  the  Kalamazoo  Shutter  Company  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  It  is  styled 
the  "  Low  Kazoo  "  shutter,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  always  set  and  is  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  pressure  on  the  pneumatic  bulb.  It  has  an  adjustable  spring  back 
that  will  fit  any  size  of  lens  tube.  It  is  a  very  finely  finished  shutter,  being  highly  polished 
and  nickel-plated,  with  a  mahogany-finished  back.  Price  of  this  "  Kazoo  "  is  very  low, 
costing  only  six  dollars  each.  For  other  particulars  address  the  Kalamazoo  Shatter  Company 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  y.  C.  B. 
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From  Bartholomew  &  Peokham,  18  Spmce  Street,  New  York,  we  have  received  a  beauti- 
f  ally  illufitrated  pamphlet  in  half  tone  work,  and  it  is  a  most  creditable  production  from  that 
enterprising  firm. 

Kodak  Souvenir. — Four  pages  of  bromide  prints  in  different  sizes  of  many  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C,  constitute  this  pretty '^  Washington  Convention''  souvenir. 
"With  their  customary  liberality  the  Eastman  Company  thus  show  to  the  world  actual  results 
obtained  on  preparations  of  their  own  manufacture.  It  is  convincing  proof  of  the  value  and 
utility  of  their  apparatus. 

Clectring  Solution.— Mr.  J.  F.  Lloyd  is  making  a  very  useful  clearing  and  hardening 
solution  which  not  only  hardens  and  clears  the  gelatine  film,  but  also  clears  and  improves 
silver  prints.  He  has  associated  with  him  Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith,  who  has  devised  an  im- 
proved colorless  eikonogen  developer  particularly  adapted  for  making  lantern  transparencies. 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  determined  to  furnish  amateurs  with  reliable  photographic  necessaries,  and  is 
building  up  an  extensive  trade  in  consequence. 

Bavsch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company*a  Exhibit  at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Photographers  Ileld  at  Washington, — The  firm  was  represented  by  Adolph  Lomb  and  W. 
Drescher.  There  were  shown  the  Rapid  Universal  Lenses,  Alvan  G.  Clark  Lenses,  Iris 
Diaphragm  fitted  to  a  Rapid  Universal  Lens,  special  lenses  for  Detective  cameras,  the  New 
Model  Diaphragm  Shutter,  Hoover  3hutter,  prisms  for  photo-mechanical  processes,  camera 
levels,  focusing  and  retouching  glasses,  besides  a  large  frame  wherein  photographs  of 
different  sizes  were  exhibited,  showing  the  capacity  of  the  lenses  with  which  the  same  were 
produced.    The  lenses  and  shutters  are  also  made  in  aluminum. 

•-♦■^ 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued    In  July  and  August,  1890. 


JULY  22d. 
432,630— Composite  Heliochromy;  Fred  E.  Ives,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AUGUST  5th. 
433,553 — Photographic  Camera;  G.  D.  Thompson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
433,745— Camera  Shutter;  W.  E.  Schneider,  Washington,  D.  C. 
433,746— Camera;  W.  E.  Schneider,  Washington,  D.  C. 
433,774— Roll-Holder  for  Photographic  Films;  O.  Eastman  and  P.  H.  Yawman,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
433,775— Roll-Holder  for  Photographic  Films;  G.  Eastman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST  12th. 

433,963 — Photographic  Camera;  W.  Sanders,  Liverpool,  England. 
434,046— Photographic  Camera;  F.  W.  Hutchins,  Warren,  Ohio. 
434,090 — Photographic  Camera;  O.  Planl,  Dresden,  Germany. 
434,188— Photographic  Printing  Frame;  W.  H.  Lewis,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST  19th. 

4.34,451 — Photographic  Mounting  Machine;  L.  C.  Madsen,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

434,622 — Device  for  making  photographic  camera  beds  rigid;  H.  P.  Ball,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

434,807 — Photographic  Camera;  J.  M.  Rhodes,  Covington,  Indiana. 

AUGUST  2eth. 

435,056— Photographic  Posing  Chair;  J.  M.  Dow. 

436,080— Camera;  W.  R.  Tobias,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 

436,271— Photographic  Objective;  E.  Abbe  and  P.  Rudolph,  Tena,  Saxe- Weimar,  Germany. 

435,315— Tripod;  J.  R.  Moeller,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

435,335— Lens  Tube  for  Photographic  Apparatus;  W.  H.  Trueman,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

4d5,.^2 — Photographic  Camera;  J.  E.  Blackmore,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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List  of  Dark-Rooms  Open  to  the  Use  of  Amateurs. 


Buchanan,  Bromlbt  &  00.-1226  Arch  Street^  Philadelphia.    Open  the  year  roand. 
LuBAT  Ivs—Luray,  Viryinia. 

Prospect  Housr— B/t/e  Mountain  Lake,  Hamilton  Co.,  New  York. 
HioH  Falls  Housb— Din/yman's  Ferry^  Penn. 
Thb  Stanlbv  Housb— Lal'«  Joseph,  Mvskoka,  Ont. 
Gabcadb  Lakb  HovsR—Adirondacka,  N.  Y. 
HoTRL  CoRONADO— 6'a7i  Dief/0,  California. 
Thb  KAYUOKjy— East  Pasadena,  California. 
San  Marco— 6'an<a  Barbara,  California. 
Dbl  Montb — Monterey,  California. 
Sprncbr  Housb — Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 

Slidr  Mountain  Housb — Dig  Indian  Cutskill  Mountains,  New  York. 
Port  William  Hrnrt  Hotkl— Lake  George,  New  York. 
Profilb  Hojjsk— White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 
Thb  Wbstport  Inn — Westport,  Neio  York, 
Brrrzb  Lawn — Hunter,  New  York. 

Swbbt,  Wallach  &  Co. — 216  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago,  Til. 
E.  J.  Pabtridob— <)9  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Lakb  Vibw  Hovbk— Bolton,  Lake  George,  New  York. 
Mountain  Park  Hotbl— //of  Springs,  North  Carolina. 
Thb  Clbrbhont  Kojjsk— Southwest  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert,  Maine. 
Colb's  Hotbl— JTidder**  Ferry,  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York. 
Thb  Chibwick  Inn — Littleton,  New  Hampshire. 
Sam.  C.  Partridge— 6'cin  Francisco,  529  Commercial  Street. 
The  Chicago  Camera  Clvb— Chicago,  182  Wabash  Avenue. 
Gayton  a.  Douglass  &  Co.— Chicago,  185  Wabash  Avenue. 
The  Blair  Camera  Co.— Chicago,  208  State  Street. 
W.  H.  Walmslet,  Ltd.— Philadelphia,  1022  Walnut  Street. 
R.  H.  MoRAN— iVieu?  York,  396  Broome  Street. 
LoEBER  Bros. — New  York,  111  Nassau  Street. 
Barker  &  Starbird — Boston,  56  Bror^field  Street. 
Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel— 6'a7i  Bernardino  Co.,  Cat. 
W.  C.  Russell- /ia/r/morp,  Md.,  North  Charles  Street. 
Allen  Bros.— i^o.  14  East  Lamed  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Eagle's  Mere  Hotel — Eaglets  Mere,  Sullivan  County,    Penn.    Sapplies,  plates,  and 
chemicals. 

Mt.  Mbbnahga,  Summer  Home— F.  E.  Terwilliger,  Ellenrdle,  N.  Y.    Ranulng  water. 

Jennings's  NtfW  Hotel— Ca<ro,  N.  Y. 

Dixon  House — Umlerhill,  Vermont. 

C.  E.  Hopkins- /?rooWj/n,  N.  Y.,  529  Fulton  Street. 

Tucker  &  Butts— /Jw/^oZo,  N.  Y.,  ?n  an/f  39  Court  Street. 
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li  /^p^  AUTIOUSLY  parline  Ihc  bushes  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  I  beheld  the 
Lt^,  reptile  of  the  acconipiinjlng  picture,  bis  body  coiled  on  the  ground,  and  bis 
j^^  head  elevated  about  three  feet.     His  tongue  darted  irooi  his  niouth  viciously 
as  I  looked   through   the  pnrling  in  the  bu'h.     Hnd   1   been  prep.ircd   to 
convey   hini   to  the  const,   1  believe  I  should   have  been  templed   lo  eapture  him 
alive.     Wilh  a  sli]>-nooac  at  the  enit  of  a,  pole.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  have 
been  secured  withoutmueh  trouble.      A  load  of  partridge-shot  in  the  head,  a  tre- 
mendous thrashing  around  in  the  bushes,  and  soon  the  delighted  negroes  were 
dragging  the  python  into  camp.      Having  photographed  him  with  my  ever-ready 
Hawkeye  Camera.  I  skinned  him,  and  brought  the  trophy  home  to  New  York. 
He  was  an  ordinary  African  python,  fourteen  feet  long — a  considerable  come-down 
from  Zaidi  Nubi's  tree." 

Rxtmct  rrom  "  AM«i  na  Seen  l>y  Ttiomas  Rtevi^na  anil  ttic  Il.iwkeye,"  In  whicli  Sir.  Stovens  ill 
ecribes  In  Uic  mmc  hnp|>]'nni|  IntcroClns  vein  vrhlclKJiamctcrlidl  his  "A  round  the  Wurlilons  Blnyc^Lc. 
the  pCTMDnel  nnd  RiiMomB  ot  nn  Afiicnn  oxiHHlUlon,  n  week's  sport  In  tho  prollDirgnme  country  nrljoli 
Ing  tlie  rumoas  siiow.cn ppcd  mounUiln  KlltmBnliiro,  with  n  inliinble  oommontHry  on  Uie  taller,  phi 
togrsphlDg  a  Innd  of  Mh«1  waniora  and  other  Incidents  o(  hla  trip.  Fine  engravings  [ram  negi 
tires  ouule  In  Interior  Africa.  Send  lOc.  In  fltamps  tor  sample  copy  to  The  Blais  Caheba  COhpahi 
Boalon,  PbllHilolphla,  or  Cblcago, 
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The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FUl.LY    EXTENDED. 


PARTIALLY   FOLDED.  FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  moditied  English  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^xS^  being  but  2f  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  3o  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO.. 

Or  to  »ny  Patler  In  Photo.  aappUo.  ROChSStSr,    N.    Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I 


Sensitized  Albumen  Paper 

Is  put  up  in  unsealed  packages,  so  that  it  may  be  examined 

by  the  purchaser. 

Needs  no  can,  no  lime,  or  other  preserving  appliance. 
Is  free  from  blisters. 

May  be  used  without  fuming  with  good  results. 
Works  by  any  of  the  regular  formulas. 


IVI 


Toning  and  Fixing  Compound 

Combines  toning  and  fixing  in  one  simple  operation. 

Does  not  deteriorate  with  age,  or  spoil  with  use. 

Uniformly  gives  results  in  freshness,  delicacy,  richness  of  tone,  and 
every  other  respect,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  elaborate  formulas. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  compound  will  tone  and  fix  eight  dozen  5x8 
prints.     Eight  ounce  bottle,  40  cents  ;  sixteen  ounce  bottle,  75  cents. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


JOHN   HAWORTH, 


Deedtr  in 

Photographic  Goods  641    Arch   Street, 

Of  Every  Description.  etf  PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE    LATEST! 

A  Miniature  Detective  Camera,  Compact  and  Simple. 


"THE  LILLIPUT" 

H&kea  a  Picture  Two  and-a-half  inahSH  Square.     Size  of  Oameni,  4  x  4  x  0  incbo. 

outside  meBSUTement.    tTaing  ordinary  Dry  Plates.     Bull;  huidled 

and  mauipulated  by  any  one. 

TliVM  Ni'BXtlvcB  mnkc  bcnuLirul  Lnnlcrn  RlUlug  ]m<l  cnii  Iw  cnlarjHHl  U>  nlmoBt  nnv  >lic.    Canien 

coinasliin  liaiiilaomu  .Solu  l.viilhvr  Ciirrving  CuBC,  wUb  I'liMiit  Doulilo  llolrlvra.  lUH  Dry  Plum 

aiiil  Nuii-AvUulc  Lumi).    Illualmwil  book  ot  InilrucUou  wlUi  each. 

E.  &   H.   T.    ANTHONY  &   CO., 


PlotogramiiG  liistniiDeiits,  flpparatos,  aid  SDgits. 


Fkteat  Satchel  Detective,  Schmld  DetectiTe,  Fairy,  Novel,  and  Bloyola  Caowm. 

the  Phantom  Camera,  the  champion  light  wRiglit  of  the  world,  AnthoDT'a  Revenibk 

Baok,  Normuidle  Reveraible  Baok,  Front  Fociu  Novelette  C«merM. 

ANTHONY'S    CLIMAX    NEGATIVE    FILMS 

Landscape,  and  Drop-ShutWr  W 
Fourto«n  doMD  Films  weigh  le 

Sole   Agents  for   the  Celebrated   Dallmeyer  Lenses. 

Amfttenr  Outflta  in  Great  Variety  ttom  S9.00  ap. 
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THE   AMERICAN 


CD/ITDUR  fMOTOGRAPHDR. 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 


Vol.  II.  BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  OCTOBER,   1890.  No.  10. 


Our  Illustration. 

ajt|E  PRESENT  this  month  the  second  of  Miss  Barnes'  ''  Enoch  Arden  " 
lH]|t  illustrations,  representing  the  return  of  Enoch  after  his  long  wander- 
'  ings.  The  action  of  the  picture  takes  place  in  the  evening,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  technical  difficulties  of  arrangement  and  lighting. 
Miss  Barnes  has  succeeded  admirably  in  harmonizing  the  dark  exterior  with 
the  bright  interior,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  so  excellent 
an  example  of  serious,  thoughtful  work. 


A  League  of   American  Camerists. 

By  W.  H.  Bubbank. 

MATEUR  photography  has  been  passing  through  the  common  course 
of  development  of  all  sports  and  recreations.  First  a  chance  enthu- 
siast appears  here  and  there ;  gradually  his  enthusiasm  communicates 
itself  to  others  in  his  neighborhood,  then  there  comes  the  thought  of  organi- 
zation, and  finally  a  club  is  formed  of  kindred  spirits  to  foster  their  chosen 
sport.  Other  similar  clubs  spring  up,  one  by  one,  in  other  localities.  The 
sport  gains  in  the  number  of  its  adherents  and  in  influence,  and  finally  there 
comes  a  day  when  the  idea  of  a  larger  organization  to  include  all  the  smaller 
ones,  as  well  as  the  uuattached  followers  of  the  sport,  seizes  upon  a  few  more 
enthusiastic  than  their  fellows,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  ^'  it  will  not  down." 
The  idea  becomes  a  reality,,  and  the  sport  has  a  national  association,  a 
league,  devoted  to  its  interests,  pledged  to  aid  its  growth. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  the  National  Lawn-Tennis  Association,  and  many  others, 
and  in  every  case  good  has  been  the  result — good  to  the  individual,  good  to 
the  sport,  which  is  thus  raised  from  a  merely  local  or  fleeting  ^^  fad"  into  a 
national  and  dignified  means  of  recreation. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  amateur  photography  to  remove  it 
from  the  operation  of  this  general  law.  On  the  contrary  there  is  every 
reason  why  it  should  obey  it.  There  is  as  much  cameraderie  about  it  as  there 
can  be  in  any  other  amusement ;  there  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  be  gained 
for  its  followers  by  the  founding  of  a  general  association  or  league,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  amateur  photographers 
to  make  the  prospect  of  the  successful  fruition  of  the  scheme  exceedingly 
promising.  This  is  not  the  time,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  all  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  by  such  an  organization,  but  having  had  such  a  scheme  in  mind  for 
several  years,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  a  word  in  its  behalf  now  that 
better  men  have  taken  it  in  hand.  To  most,  the  first  benefit  that  will  occar 
is  the  opportunity  it  will  give  of  an  annual  exhibition  which  shall  be  fairly 
representative  of  American  amateur  photography.  This  certainly  is  a  strong 
argument  in  lavor  of  the  project,  but  it  is  one  on  which  others  are  better 
qualified  to  write  than  I  who  have  never  exhibited  a  print. 

Another  evident  benefit  is  that  derived  from  the  annual  convention  of  the 
association,  where  carefully  prepared  papers  on  various  interesting  applica- 
tions of  the  art  would  be  presented  by  men  known  to  be  well  qualified  to 
speak  ex  cathedrd.  The  value  of  such  an  annual  meeting  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis.  At  that 
meeting  papers  were  presented  by  men  emment  in  their  particular  science, 
and  these  papers  speak  the  last  words  of  science.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  a  league  of  American  camerists  could  do  as  much  for  photography  as 
this  dignified  association  is  doing  for  science,  that  its  utterances  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  worth  listening  to?  And  can  any  one  doubt  that 
such  a  league,  so  managed,  would  raise  our  art  above  the  level  of  a 
mere  amusement  into  the  position  of  a  science  worth  pursuing  for  its  own 
sake? 

Thiuk  how  many  unsolved  problems  yet  remain  to  tempt  earnest  seekers 
after  photographic  truth ;  think  how  much  assistance  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems  would  be  given  by  a  general  organization,  and  then  acknowledge 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  league  of  American  camerists  which  shall  take 
our  art  under  its  fostering  care,  and,  it  may  be,  found  an  Institute  of  Pho- 
tography where  the  science  might  be  taught  as  its  merits  deserve.  In  all 
these  ways  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  photography  would  he  furthered 
by  an  association  founded  and  managed  in  lines  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  briefly  sketched,  and  the  amateurs  can  do  the  work  better  than  the 
professionals,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  more  time  for  it  than  tiie 
professionals,  and  also  greater  interest  in  the  scientific  development  of  the  art 
as  distinguished  from  the  commercial. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  national  association  of  amateur  photographers, 
and  let  all  who  are  interested  in  the  scheme  show  their  interest  publicly. 
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Artistic  Blue  Prints. 

'HE  end  of  the  summer's  wanderings,  camera  in  hand,  in  field  and  forest 
has  come,  and,  with  negatives  all  developed,  the  amateur's  thoughts 
turn  to  the  vexed  question  of  printing.  In  these  salad  days  of  photog- 
raphy he  has  a  wide  field  of  choice.  For  his  own  collection  there  are  the 
albumen,  platinum,  and  bromide  papers,  but  these  are  rather  expensive 
methods  and  hardly  feasible  for  the  large  number  of  gift  pictures  which  one 
likes  to  send  to  friends. 

Here  the  blue  print  holds  the  field  on  the  score  of  cheapness  and,  when 
properly  done,  for  delicacy  and  beauty  as  well.  For  some  years  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  up  a  large  number  of  blue  prints  for  holiday  gifts. 
These  have  all  been  made  directly  on  the  cards,  doing  away  with  the  trouble 
of  trimming  and  mounting,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  plate  mark  to  give 
them  a  finish,  they  are  all  one  could  wish  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  Almost  any  good  surface  card-board  answers  well.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  using  two  or  three-ply  bristol  board,  which  seems  to  produce  a  richer  blue 
than  most  other  card-boards. 

Any  of  the  numerous  formulas  may  be  employed  for  sensitizing  without 
much  affecting  the  final  result.  My  own  formula  is :  Red  prnssiate  of  potash, 
sixty  grains  ;  water,  one  ounce ;  ammonio  citrate  of  iron,  one  hundred  grains ; 
water,  one  ounce.  The  potash  solution  may  be  mixed  in  quantity,  as  it  keeps 
well,  but  the  iron  solution  should  be  mixed  only  as  wanted  for  immediate 
use ;  the  two  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  parts  immediately  before  using, 
and  are  applied  to  the  cards  with  a  Buckle's  brush,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  white  cotton  fiannel,  doubled  and  bent  over  the  end  of  a  strip 
of  glass  and  held  in  place  with  a  rubber  band.  The  ribbed  side  of  the 
flannel  is  the  one  to  use.  In  default  of  this,  a  soft  sponge  may  be  used. 
The  solution  is  evenly  applied,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  streakiness  by  not 
having  the  brush  too  wet  and  by  brushing  lengthwise  and  across  the  cards. 
The  sensitizing  may  be  done  in  subdued  daylight.  The  cards  soon  dry  and 
are  then  ready  for  exposure. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  best  negatives  for  blue  prints  are  those  which 
we  call  plucky.  None  of  the  iron  processes  take  kindly  to  thin  negatives, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  selecting  the  negatives  from  which 
to  make  blue  prints.  The  cards  should  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  nega- 
tives, in  order  to  leave  a  liberal  margin  of  white  card  around  the  print.  I 
use  eight  by  ten  cards  for  all  sizes  up  to  the  whole  plate.  The  printing 
frames  must  be  as  large  as  the  cards  and  provided  with  glass  fronts.  In 
order  to  protect  the  margins  of  the  cards  and  insure  their  washing  out  white, 
masks  of  opaque  paper,  cut  the  same  size  as  the  cards  and  having  a  central 
opening  the  size  of  the  print,  are  placed  over  the  negatives  which  are  laid  in 
the  center  of  the  printing  frames. 
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After  printing,  until  the  shadows  are  deeply  bronzed,  the  cards  are 
thoroQghlj  washed  in  order  to  prevent  subsequent  yellowing  of  the 
whites.  Before  they  are  quite  dry  the  plate  mark  is  put  in.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sheet  of  hard  card-board  is  cut  slightly  larger  than  the  printed  portion 
of  the  cards,  sufficient  to  leave  a  good  half-inch  margin  around  the  picture, 
and  the  corners  are  slightly  rounded  off.  Thin  sheet  brass  is  better  if  much 
work  is  to  be  done,  but  the  hard  card-board  answers  fairly  well.  The  proper 
position  for  the  plate  card  is  easily  ascertained  by  laying  a  piece  of  glaas  of 
the  same  size  over  the  picture  and  marking  or  scoring  the  two  upper  corners 
with  an  ivory  paper-knife.  The  glass  form  is  then  removed  and  the  plate 
card  put  in  place.  The  print  is  then  placed  on  a  piece  of  thick  felt,  the  plate 
card  is  covered  with  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper,  and  the  whole 
put  under  a  letter-copying  press  for  a  minute  or  two.  When  removed  from 
the  press  the  print  will  be  found  to  be  surrounded  with  a  mark  closely 
resembling  the  plate  mark  seen  in  copper-plate  engravings.  When  dry  the 
prints  are  ironed  or  run  through  a  burnisher  to  straighten  them. 

A  very  good  substitute  for  embossing  may  be  given  to  the  margins  out- 
side the  plate  mark  by  cutting  out  an  opening  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
plate  card  in  a  sheet  of  coarse  sand-paper.  After  removing  the  plate  card 
from  the  print,  the  sand-paper  is  carefully  adjusted  in  place  and  the  pressure 
is  again  applied,  thus  producing  indentations  in  the  margins  of  the  cards 
which  at  times  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Three  or  four  of  these  prints,  bound  in  a  cover  of  water-color  paper  by 
punching  a  hole  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  tying  with  a  bit  of  ribboD, 
make  a  very  pleasing  and  inexpensive  birthday  remembrance  for  a  friend  and 
reflect  no  discredit  on  the  taste  of  the  maker. 

There  are  many  other  charming  applications  of  the  idea,  but  they  most 
wait  for  a  subsequent  paper  for  description.  W   H   B 


Home-Made. 

Bt    F.    E.    FAniBAKKS. 

NOTICE  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
August  8th,  a  description  of  a  proposed  building  which  is  to  be  erected 
by  the  Camera  Club  in  London,  and  among  other  facilities  to  be  pro- 
vided is  mentioned  *•*'  a  workshop,  fitted  with  a  table,  cabinet  maker's 
bench,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools."  This  will  give  me  a  start  on  a  subject 
I  have  long  thought  of  writing  upon,  viz.,  the  convenience,  especially  to  a 
photographic  amateur,  of  *^  a  handiness  with  tools." 

We  are  all  liable  to  have  our  desires  raised  by  a  description  of  a  new 
piece  of  apparatus,  advertised  or  otherwise,  and  if  our  bank  account  is  low 
or  small  naturally,  we  either  have  to  go  without  or  do  the  next  best  thing. 
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if  joa  can,  and  oftentimes  one  can  do  it  if  they  only  set  about  it.  I  remem- 
ber well  my  first  4x5  $10  outfit,  with  its  Waterbury  lens  and  one  plate 
holder,  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  derived  from  it,  too.  My  desires  soon 
outgrew  my  one  plate  holder,  and  on  inquiry  I  was  told  the  price  of 
extra  holders  was  S3. 60,  which  seemed  to  me  a  prohibitory  tariff  which  had 
its  natural  effect  in  stimulating  '^  home  industry."  I  saw  nothing  very  diflS- 
cult  in  their  construction,  and  on  trial  found  myself  in  possession  of  five 
additional  double  plate  holders,  which  gave  me  a  fair  supply  of  plates  for  a 
day's  outing.  Later,  my  desires  having  outgrown  my  4x5  outfit,  and  having 
seen  cameras  of  much  better  styles,  remembering  my  experience  with  the 
plate  holders,  I  started  to  make  one.  The  result  was  a  5  x  8  reversible  back 
camera  with  swing  back,  rising  and  falling  front,  and  front  focus,  with  six 
double  plate  holders,  in  which  I  could  use  either  5x8,  5  x  7,  or  4  x5  plates 
without  kits.  The  only  part  on  which  I  was  compelled  to  call  in  outside  aid 
was  in  the  brass  work,  and  had  I  a  lathe  that  would  have  easily  been  done  at 
home. 

Being  thus  in  possession  of  a  camera  at  very  little  cash  outlay,  I  then 
put  my  money  into  a  good  lens,  a  division  of  expense  for  which  I  was  never 
sorry.  This  camera  box,  however,  was  a  first  attempt,  and  I  soon  saw  where 
it  was  capable  of  improvement,  both  as  to  convenience  and  portability,  and 
consequently  it  was  replaced  by  another,  which  in  turn  has  been  sold  and 
replaced  by  a  third,  which  has  two  reversible  backs,  one  for  5x7  and  the 
other  for  6^  x  8^  plate  holders,  and  is  much  simplified  in  construction,  but 
no  better  pictures  can  be  taken  with  it  than  were  possible  with  the  one  first 
made. 

The  above  was  not  written  for  those  who  have  at  their  command  money 
to  gratify  all  their  desires  in  a  photographic  line,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  wants  sometimes  outrun  their  financial  ability,  and  to  suggest  to  some 
such  a  possible  way  out  of  some  of  their  difiSculties.  To  any  one  who  can  use 
a  saw  and  plane,  the  construction  of  many  pieces  of  apparatus  will  not  only 
be  convenient,  but  instructive  and  entertaining.  Enlarging  cameras,  drop 
shutters,  retouching  desks,  etc.,  etc.,  are  within  easy  reach,  while  a  chemical 
and  a  negative  cupboard  are  very  convenient,  and  go  far  toward  gaining 
toleration  from  the  housekeeping  department. 

Your  attempts  may  not  compare  in  looks  with  the  productions  of  the 
Blair  Camera  Company,  but  are  perhaps  within  your  reach,  while  the  others 
may  be  away  beyond  it,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  after  all,  the  results  are 
what  you  are  looking  for,  and  that  is  not  dependent  on  the  polish  on  the  out- 
side of  the  camera,  although  a  good  workman  will  make  as  good  a  job  of 
finish  as  he  can  as  a  matter  of  pride.     Try  and  see  what  you  can  do. 

One  matter  further  and  I  am  done.  Carefully  plan  out  what  you  wish  to 
do  beforehand,  and  if  possible  make  working  drawings,  to  scale.  It  simpli- 
fies your  after  work  very  materially. 
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Photographic  Illustrations  of  Poems. 

Bt  F.  G.  Bbach. 

(Concluded.) 

R.   BAKER,  photographer  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  his  three  pictores, 

18x22  in  size,  mounted  in  a  handsome  oak  frame  with  rope  around 

edge,  and  a  half  of  a  boat  with  an  oar  and  net  in  it  fastened  across 

the  bottom  of  the  frame.     All  of  his  pictures  were  single  figure  studies. 

The  first  showed  Enoch  as  a  young  man,  standing  on  shore  with  one  foot 

near  the  bow  of  his  boat,  strong  and  vigorous.     His  costume  was  not  that  of 

a  rough  fisherman,  but  was  more  genteel ;  for  instance,  instead  of  wearing 

heavy  boots  or  shoes  he  had  on  light  shoes  with  buckles,  while  on  his  head 

was  a  light  turban-shaped  cap.     The  pose  was  good,  arrangement  of  the 

background  and  boat  satisfactory,  but  the  dress  looked  too  stagey.   The  lines 

illustrated  are : 

"  A  lackier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 
A  carefnller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 
Than  Bnoch/' 

The  second  shows  Enoch  seated  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the  island  on  which 
he  was  wrecked, 'roughly  dressed,  looking  out  to  sea,  very  naturally  posed. 
His  appearance  with  white  hair  and  bjeard  was  very  much  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle.     He  is  supposed  to  be  saying  to  himself: 

"  A  shipwrecked  sailor  waiting  for  a  sail; 
No  sail  from  day  to  day." 

The  third  represents  him  as  having  returned  home,  where,  after  he  has 
seen  Annie,  he  settles  down  to  work  in  a  shop  making  nets  for  fishermen, 
since  he  is  descinbed  as  being  handy  at  most  any  kind  of  work.  He  is  in  the 
shop  at  work.  The  lighting  was  very  well  arranged  and  the  effect  quite 
natural.     The  lines  it  illustrates  are : 

"  And  he  thought, 
'  After  the  Lord  has  called  me  she  shall  know; 
I  wait  His  time/  and  Enoch  set  himself, 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  conld  he  turn  his  hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets." 

Coming  to  the  end  of  the  alcove  we  notice  the  three  beautifully  taken 
pictures  of  Mr.  George  M.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  though  we  cannot 
say  they  tell  as  consecutive  a  story  as  some  others.  He  was  the  suecessfal 
prize  winner. 

His  first  illustrates  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  w&en  Annie,  Enoch,  and 
Philip  were  playing  on  the  beach  under  the  cliff.  A  fishing-net  is  hung  on 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  cliff.     One  of  the  boys  is  lying  down  on  the  sand 
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and  the  other  is  playing  with  him.     The  effect  of  the  water  backgroand  was 
well  arranged.     The  verses  accompanying  it  were  as  follows : 

"  Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago 
Three  children  of  three  honsea,  Annie  Lee, 
The  protUest  little  damsel  In  the  port, 
And  PhlUp  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rongh  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  and  swarthy  flshing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  washed  away. 

A  narrow  cave  in  beneath  the  cliff; 

In  this  the  children  played  at  keeping  house. 

Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 

While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but  at  times 

Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week : 
"  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife." 
"  Mine  too,"  said  Philip,  '*  turn  and  turn  about"  : 

When,  if  they  quarrel'd,  Enoch,  stronger  made, 

Was  master;  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 

All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 

Shriek  out,  "  I  hate  you,  Enoch ! "  and  at  this 

The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 

And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 

And  say  she  would  be  a  little  wife  to  both." 

His  second  was  an  interior  of  Annie's  kitchen  or  living-room,  and  was 
beautifully  done.  The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  the  chimney,  and  the 
simple  surroundings,  all  told  the  story  very  effectively.  Annie  was  in  the 
center  leaning  over  an  empty  cradle  with  her  head  bowed,  the  picture  of 
loneliness.     The  words  of  the  poem  aptly  describe  the  scene : 

"  But  Annie  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one, 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  faoe, 
But  turned  her  own  toward  the  wall  and  wept.'' 

His  third,  unlike  any  of  the  others  of  this  kind,  represented  Enoch  seated 
on  a  fallen  tree  in  the  midst  of  woods,  supposed  to  be  rousing  on  the  scene 
before  him,  having  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  an  island  for  a  number  of  years ;  the  preceding  verses  also  describe  him 
as  having  white  silvered  hair  and  beard. 

This  scene  does  not  show  anything  of  the  kind.  He  has  gray  hair  but 
not  the  sign  of  a  beard.  The  question  was  asked  how  he  shaved  himself 
after  being  shipwrecked,  living  alone  so  long  without  a  razor.  We  under- 
stand the  author's  idea  is  that  before  Enoch  went  to  see  Annie,  in  order  to 
present  a  neat  appearance  he  must  have  stopped  at  a  barber's  shop  and  been 
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shaved.    Enoch's  tattered  clothes  and  ail  the  surroundings  harmoDized.   The 

detail  in  the  woods  and  figure  was  excellent.     The  lines  illustrated  were : 

"Bat  Enoch  yearn 'd  to  see  her  face  a^n; 
'  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.'    So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harrass'd  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hUl. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness." 

Mr.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  contributed  several  genre  pictares, 
also  tried  his  hand  at  ^^  Enoch  Arden." 

His  first  picture  showed  Annie  and  Enoch  seated  under  trees.  The  posi- 
tions were  stiff  and  galiery-like.     It  illustrated  the  words : 

"  Sitting  hand  in  hand." 

Enoch  is  shipwrecked,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  second  picture  standing 

on  a  rock  in  Rip  Van  Winkle  dress,  with  staff  in  hand,  looking  out  to  sea. 

He  says : 

"  No  sail  from  day  to  day." 

Returning  home,  the  third  picture  shows  him  approaching  Annie's  cottage, 
with  a  slouch  hat  on,  stealing  towards  the  window,  thief -like,  to  look  in. 
One  hand  grasps  the  branch  of  the  tree.  He  looks  too  large  for.  the  trees. 
The  scene  is  effective,  but  the  perspective  is  out  of  proportion.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  the  following  lines : 

*'  Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  Uie  babe, 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  apon  the  father's  knee. 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  bis  own  children  tall  and  beautifal, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  In  bis  place, 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  chUdren's  love,— 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
Which  In  one  moment,  like  a  blast  of  doom, 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore,  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 

T^st  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under  foot. 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found, 

Crept  close  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  It  and  closed, 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  (Camber-door, 

Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste." 

Mr.  H.  McMichael,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  takes  the  last  part  of  the  poem  to 
illustrate. 

His  first  represents  Enoch,  after  having  been  shipwrecked,  sitting  on 
some  rocks,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  same  with  his  hand  against  his  face. 
It  is  described  in  the  poem  thus : 

"  On  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning, '  wait.' " 
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His  second  showed  him  sitting  in  bed  with  white  hair  and  beard,  propped 
up  with  pillows,  his  left  hand  uplifted,  nurse  sitting  beside  him  with  clasped 
hands.     He  says : 

**  Woman,  disturb  me  noti  not  now  at  the  last, 
But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die." 

The  picture  was  massive  and  effective.  The  only  peculiarity  was,  the 
background  made  it  appear  that  he  died  in  a  palace  instead  of  a  poor 
woman's  home. 

His  third  was  identical  with  the  second  except  as  to  position.  Enoch 
has  fallen  back  dead  with  his  head  partk  to  one  side,  while  the  nurse's  head 
is  buried  in  her  hands.     The  scene  is  well  described  in  these  words : 

"  So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away." 

Mr.  McMichael's  work  was  well  and  carefully  done. 

The  grand  prize  awarded  was  a  beautiful  bronze  group  especially  made 
in  Paris.  * 


»  »  » 


One  Day  of  a  Vacation  Abroad. 

Bt  Hobacb  Wtman. 

N  a  pleasant  morning  in  June,  with  two 
friends  and  a  Kodak  camera,  I  left 
London  on  an  early  train  for  an  excur- 
sion into  Hertfordshire,  to  make  some  gene- 
alogical researches.  Our  information  as  to 
the  precise  location  of  our  objective  point, 
viz.,  the  village  of  West  Mill,  was  rather 
meagre,  but  taking  a  train  for  the  town  of 
Ware,  about  thirty  miles  from  London  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  obtain  further  information,  we 
were  soon  on  the  way,  passing  through  a  portion  of  England  devoted  mostly 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

On  our  way  we  passed  the  town  of  Edmonton,  made  famous  by  the  poet 
Cowper  in  his  diverting  description  of  the  horseback  ride  of  John  Gilpin 
from  London,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day,  to  metet  his  family 
at  Edmonton  for  a  day's  outing,  but  his  unmanageable  steed  continued  on 
with  him  past  Edmonton  to  Ware.  Our  iron  horse  proved  more  manageable, 
however,  as  we  duly  stopped  at  tl^e  town. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  station  at  Ware  we  learned  that  a  small  village 
called  West  Mill  was  about  three  miles  out,  but  that  the  parish  of  West 
Mill  was  ten  miles  farther  on.     Uncertain  as  to  which  place  was  the  one  we 
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sought,  we  entered  an  ion  and  eng^ed  a  wagonette  for  a  drive  through  the 
country,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  be 
brought  around,  learned  that  Dick  Turpio. 
the  noted  highwaj'man  of  olden  times,  visiteil 
this  inn  and  tested  its  liquors  while  oo  one 
of  hia  rides  through  tlie  country  on  bis  mare 
Black  Bess.  Tlie  view  from  the  ion  door. 
proliatily,  in  his  time  did  not  embrace  the 
gieat  malt  bouses  and  canal  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  malt  to  market,  as  is  now 
seen  there. 

Our  party  mounting  the  wagonette  upon 
**'    "''"  its   arrival,   myself  as   chief    photographer 

taking  a  seat  with  the  driver,  we  set  out  for  the  vill^e  of  West  Mill. 
Upon  reaching  the  hamlet  a  halt  was  made  and  wc  ascertained  the  place 
to  be  a  villi^e  of  only  a  house  or  two  and  a  mill  for  grinding  grain 
for  the  neigbborlDg  country.  Finding  this  was  not  our  place,  we  decided  to 
drive  the  ten  miles  to  the  other  village.  Before  starting,  however,  I  secured 
the  view  of  the  rail!  which  gives  the  place  its  name,  it  making  a  pretty 
picture  as  seen  from  the  road,  with  its  race-way  for  the  water  and  overhang- 
ing vines  on  the  stone-work. 

Leaving  the  main  road  here  we  entered  a  lane,  passing  a  string  of  gypsy 
wagons  with  their  occupants  on  the  move  to  Wade's  Mill,  near  by  on  the 
main  road.  Reaching  this  place  we  again 
stopped  for  information,  the  gypsys  mean- 
while filing  into  the  place  before  we  started 
on.  A  view  of  the  mill  on  the  stream  running 
through  here  was  taken,  this  also  being  a  grain 
mill,  but  not  in  operation  at  the  time.  As 
the  water  in  the  race-way  was  motionless, 
it  detracted  considerably  from  the  expres- 
sion which  the  view  would  otherwise  have. 
After  securing  this  view  we  (^ain  were  on 
the  way,  ascending  a  long  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  with  some  picturesque  cottages  on 

the  roadside,  their  thatched  roofs  and  walls  covered  with  rose  bnsfaes  in  full 
bloom,  lookiug  very  Englisli,  their  small-sized  diamond-paned  windows  denoting 
their  antiquity.  Passing  these  for  some  distance  we  came  to  a  moDument  on 
the  roadside,  between  the  walk  and  road-way,  the  inscription  upon  it  stating 
that  it  was  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Thomas  Clarkson  was  seated  when 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
colonies.  Stopping  here  I  secured  a  view  of  the  monument  with  our  party 
arranged  in  proper  attitudes  for  the  occasion.     We  then  passed  on  and  soon 
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reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  coming  to  High  Crose  with  ite  church,  forming  a 
pleasiDg  picture  as  we  passed  by.  A  short  distance  on  and  we  reached 
Collier's  End,  a  village  rejoicing  in  an  inn  named  the  "  Red,  White,  and 
Bine,"  which  seemed  somewhat  Amcricao,  we 
thought,  and  theo  on  to  another  village  called 
Puckeridge,  where  a  road  diverged  for  West 
Mill.  Taking  this,  we  were  joined  by  a  young 
misB  and  her  brother  in  a  pony-cart,  who 
were  desirous  of  having  a  test  of  speed 
with  us,  their  cart  being  drawn  by  a  dimin- 
utive animal  whose  relative  size  was  greatly 
decreased  when  taken  in  the  Kodak  just  after 
passing  onr  carriage. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  parish  of 
West  Mill,   located    in    the   valley   below, 

and     turning    off    fiom    the    main    road    descended   to    the    village   and 

comnrienced  our  investigations.     The  parish  church.  Saint  Mary's,  attracted 

our  attention    when  we  learned    it   was  the 

depository  of   the  reconla   from   which   we 

were    seeking    to  obtain   information.       We 

found,  however,  that  these  were  under  lock 

and  key    and    were    in  the    keeping  of   tiie 

rector.      So,  mounting  our  carriage  again, 

we  drove  to  the  rectory,  abont  a  mile  distant, 

aud  a  very  pretty  vine-covered  building  with 

well-kept  grounds.     Pulling  up  at  the  door 

and  inquiring  of  the  portly  personage  who 

answered  our  call,  we  found  to  our  dismay 

that  the  rector  was  in  Wales  for  the  season,  "^"^  iiectobt. 

aud  nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  his  presence.     After  taking  a  view 

of  the  rectory  and  the  party  in  the  wi^onette  at  the  door,  we  returned  to  the 
church,  on  our  way  back  taking  some  inter- 
esting views  of  characteristic  cottages  of 
olden  times,  with  thatched  roofs  nearly  two 
feet  thick,  and  ivalls  pierced  with  barely  a 
window  or  two  to  light  the  interior,  they 
going  back  probably  to  the  time  when  win- 
dow-glaBS  was  taxed  as  a  luxury. 

Upon  reaching  the  church  we  found  an 
old  woman  custodian  who  showed  na  the 
interior  of  the  edifice,  and  connected  with  it 
the  rector's  room.  Opening  out  of  this  room 
was  the  closed  door  within  which  were  de- 
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posited  the  records  of  the  parish.     As  we  stood  before  it,  a  sad  feeling  came 

over  U8  as  we  thought  that  what  we  sought  was  so  near  and  yet  so  far  avsy. 

Our  thoughts  weut  back  two  huudred  aod  fifty  years  to  the  time  when  t<ra 
youDg  men,  not  twenty  years  of  age,  left 
their  home  io  this  pariah  to  seek  their  fuit- 
unes  in  the  New  Worid.  The  ehurcL  we 
were  in  was  au  old  edifice  then.  The  paved 
fiooring,  the  walls  and  the  curiously  orna. 
niented  windows,  were  built  nearly  three 
hundred  years  before  that  time.  The  flag- 
stones upon  which  we  stood  had  been  trodden 
by  their  feet  many  times,  doubtless,  and 
it  was  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  turned 
away,  knowing  that  we  could  not  at  Ibat 
i»T    ART  ■,  wkbt     ILL.  ^^^^  learu  more  concerning  their  livea  in  tbM 

village.     However,  making  the  beet  of  the  situation,  we  took  several  views 

of  the  edifice,  with  its  tracery-ornamented  windows,  ita  massive  tower  with 

an  ancient  ivy   clinging  on  ita  walls,  and  the  church-yard  surroundiug  it, 

dotted  here  and  there  with  grave-stones. 

We  learned  that  the  church  was  erected  about  the  year  1300  A.D.,  and. 

as  described  in  history,  "consists  of  a  square  embattled  tower,  a  nave,  ind 

a   chancel."     The    arched    doorway    to    the 

tower  interested  us,  decorated  as  it  was  with 

mouldings  and  sculptured  figures,  ita  oaken 

door  discolored   by  time   and  swung   upon 

wrought   hingos    of    curious    workmanship. 

After   securing    a    view  of    this   door   and 

archway,  and  bestowing  the  customary  fee 

to  the  woman   for  showing  the  church,   we 

wandered  about  the  church-yai-d  awhile  ex- 
amining the   ioBcriptions   upon   the  stones. 

Then,    dismissing   our  carriage,  we   turned 

towards    the    railway    station,   passing    an 

interesting  hour,  before  the  arrival  of  the  train,  on  a  hill-side  near  by  listeoiog 

to  the  larks  with  which  the  field  abounded. 

The  time  passed  too  quickly,  as  we  heard  the  approaching  traiu,  and 

regretting  that  our  Kodak  could  not  secure  on  its  film  the  loveliness  of  tk 

past  hour,  we  turned  to  the  station,  and  entering  the  train  were  in  a  sburt 

time   again    at   our    lodgings  in    London.     Although  failing   to   obtain  (be 

information  for  which  the  trip  was  planned,  yet  we  had  one  of  the  most 

enjoyable   excursions  imaginable.      The   memory  of  it,  which   the  Kodak 

helped  to  retain,  will  long  remain. 
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WOMAN'S   WORK. 

EDITBD  by  MIS8  Catherinb  Wkkd  Barmbs. 


The  Question  of  Expense. 

Bt  Miss  Gathbbinb  Wbbd  Barkbs. 
PART  I. 

OW  many  people  know  much,  if  anything,  of  the  expense  required  to 
manage  an  ordinary  portrait  studio?  Does  the  average  sitter  consider 
that  a  dozen  sittings  cost  the  operator  any  more  than  one  ?  I  speak 
DOt  only  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the  general  public,  in  saying  that  there  is 
much  unconscious  ignorance  on  these  and  other  points  in  photography  which 
a  few  words  may  serve  to  make  clearer.  I  am  often  asked  if  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  clean  an  exposed  plate  so  as  to  use  it  again,  and  as  regards  proofs  or 
prints,  they  are  usually  considered  as  of  little,  if  any,  value.  It  seems  to 
be  a  positive  revelation  to  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  photographic 
processes  to  be  told  that  every  sheet  of  paper  must  be  silvered  and  requires 
pure  gold  to  tone  and  render  the  picture  permanent — that  simple  printing  will 
not  do  this.  One  very  important  point  is  that  the  ordinary  sheet  of  silvered 
paper  is  18  x  22  inches.  Calculate  how  many  cabinet  pictures  can  be  cut 
from  it,  and  also  how  much  has  to  be  wasted  if  larger  sizes  are  desired ; 
unless,  indeed,  one  follows  the  example  of  some  photographers  and  cuts  the 
wrong  way  of  the  paper,  making  the  long  faces  broad  and  the  latter  still 
broader.  This  simple  explanation  will  account  for  many  so-called  *'*'  poor" 
pictures.  It  is  usual  with  professionals  to  silver  every  day  what  paper  they 
estimate  will  be  needed,  and  if  any  is  left  over  or  there  is  a  sudden  change 
in  the  weather  or  long-continued  dark  days,  there  is  a  deficit  when  the  books 
are  reckoned  up.  The  general  public  finds  it  also  hard  to  understand  why, 
if  a  negative  can  be  made  in  stormy  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
albumen  prints. 

Many  amateurs  are  deterred  from  any  but  the  simplest  work  because  some 
one  else  has  a  finer  lens,  and  ^'  of  course,  there  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  do 
such  work,"  is  the  ready  excuse  for  careless  manipulation,  leaving  the  lens 
uncovered,  wiping  the  glass  with  any  cloth  that  happens  to  be  at  hand,  work- 
ing with  soiled  graduates  or  trays  and,  generally,  neglecting  the  absolutely 
important  rules  of  neatness  and  order.  Lenses  are  made  now  at  prices  to 
suit  any  purse,  but  it  is  well  to  make  up  one's  mind  first  what  kind  of  work 
is  to  be  done.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  ordinary  portraits,  land- 
scapes, groups,  large  heads,  interiors,  and  snap-shots  with  the  same  lens. 
I  have  done  quite  good  work  with  a  4  x  5  lens  (camera  and  lens  costing  $20), 
but  only  outdoors  and  in  the  best  of  light.  Do  not,  in  such  cases,  ask  for 
absolutely  sharp  outlines  clear  to  the  corners  or  a  soft,  well-lit  face,  with  every- 
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thing  in  focus.  Of  course  an  expensive  lens  is  best  for  the  best  work,  else 
why  should  men  spend  so  much  care  in  devising  them  ;  but  it  is  not  neoessarj 
that  an  amateur  should  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  photographic  field.  It  U 
much  better  to  select  some  particular  branch  and  learn  to  do  that  as  well  as 
possible.  The  cheapest  work  is  that  done  with  a  small  view  leas  and  osiDg 
such  cameras  as  the  Kodak,  Turnover,  P.  D.  Q.,  etc.  I  do  not  think  the 
film  rolls  have  really  helped  the  art  side  of  photography,  for  with  so  many 
chances  to  work  quickly  one  is  tempted  to  make  many  useless  exposures  and 
not  take  time  to  thoroughly  study  the  view  before  exposure.  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia once  with  a  friend  who  had  a  Kodak  camera  and  he  must  have  fnade 
six  or  seven  pictures  to  my  one,  but  his  were  two  and  one-half  inches  and  mine 
5  X  7  in  size.  His  camera  had  cost  $25,  and  mine,  an  Anthony  Climax,  nearly 
$140.  His  was  always  ready  and  no  weight,  while  mine  was  heavy  and  re- 
quired much  trouble  in  filling  holders  and  packing  exposed  plates.  I  bad 
used  a  R.  R.  Dallmeyer  lens  (6^x8^),  and  though  the  results  were  smaller 
in  quantity  I  was  not  ashamed  of  them  in  quality. 

The  lens  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  as  regards  expense,  for  the 
camera  and  tripod  can  be  home-made.  So,  where  expense  is  an  importaot 
consideration,  get  as  good  a  lens  as  you  can  afford  and  fill  up  the  deficiencies 
in  your  outfit  with  brains.  My  first  outfit  (5  x  8)  cost  less  than  $30,  bat  a& 
my  great  ambition  was  interior  work,  I  soon  disposed  of  it  for  an  8x10 
camera  and  a  fine  wide-angle  lens,  of  course  at  a  much  greater  expense,  the 
latter  costing  over  sixty  dollars.  As  this  worked  more  slowly  than  my  long 
focus  lens,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  it  for  portraits,  which  was  my  next 
temptation.  So,  a  hundred-dollar  portrait  lens  was  bought  and  did  very  well, 
using  only  side-light,  but  added  experience  made  me  critical  and  then  my 
attic  studio  was  built.  Before  this,  an  ordinary  view  camera  on  a  tripod  bad 
been  used  for  portraits,  but  with  the  studio  a  regular  portrait  camera  and 
stand  were  needed.  Then,  as  ambition  grew,  a  lens  for  large  beads  was 
required  which  cost  $164,  and  all  sorts  of  accessories.  The  room  being  short 
and  full-length  figures  being  called  for,  a  wide-angle  group  lens  joined  the 
collection.  This,  being  expected  to  do  fine  work,  was  expensive,  costing 
nearly  ninety  dollars,  and  when  I  found  certain  work  could  not  be  done  with 
the  lenses  on  hand  I  looked  for  what  would  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  in  strain- 
ing a  lens  and  would  prefer  buying  one  rather  larger  than  is  actually  required. 
But  lenses,  and  good  ones,  too,  are  becoming  more  reasonable  in  price,  and 
I  have  one  now,  a  W.  A.  Euryscope  (Voigtlander)  covering  a  5  x  7  plate  with 
full  opening  and  an  8x10  with  the  smallest  stop.  Certain  kinds  of  lenses 
do  special  work  better  than  others,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  pinning  one's  faith 
to  any  one  make,  although  confessing  my  preference  for  Voigtlander's  and 
Dallmeyer's  for  portraits  and  interiors. 

There  are  several  good  ones  for  instantaneous  work,  but  I  have  had  best 
success  with  the  Dallmeyer  and  Hermagis.     It  is  curious  that  one  person  will 
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succeed  where  another  fails,  with  the  same  lens  or  developer.     Try  for  your- 
self and  decide  which  is  your  ^'particular  wanity."     If  possible,  test  your 
lens  before  buying  one ;  no  two,  even  of  the  same  make,  are  exactly  alike, 
no    matter   who  tells  you  so.     But  the  main    point  settled,  then  comes  the 
camera,  and   early   in  camera  work  I  learned  one  very  useful  '^  point."     If 
you  bave  more  than  one  camera,  screw  your  flange  on  the  front-board  of  the 
smallest  and   slip  that  board,  when   necessary   to  use  a  larger   plate,  tightly 
into  a  frame  on  the  larger  front-board.     By  this  device  one  lens  can  be  used 
on  several  cameras.     One  reason  for  using  high-priced  lenses  is,  that  often 
several  of  the  same  make  fit  into  the  same  flange,  rendering  only  one  front- 
board    necessary.     Tourists    will   appreciate    this    necessity    for  traveling 
.  elosc-reefed.      In  my  reducing  camera  I  use  for  8x10  negatives  a  wide- 
angled  Dallmeyer  and  for  11  by  14's  a  R.  S.  Ross   lens.     In  the  former  case 
put  the  lens  inside  the  camera  and  in  the  latter  put  it  in  the  sliding  front- 
board.     I  have   a  5  X  7  Universal  camera  and   usually  carry  a  6^x8^  Dall- 
meyer R.  R.  lens  with  Prosch  shutter,  and  into  the  same  flange  fits  a  lOx  12 
Dallmeyer  W.  A.     With  this  outfit  it  is  possible  with  separate  front-boards 
to  carry  a  5  x  7  Dallmeyer  W.  A.  and  also  a  Voigtlander  W.  A.  Euryscope, 
which  has  a  longer  focus  than  my  small  Dallmeyer ;  but  circumstances  govern 
eases,  and  it  is  not  generally  necessary  to  take  four  lenses  on  short  trips. 
This  fitting  one  front-board  on  another  1  utilize  for  the  studio,  for  interiors, 
and  landscapes.    It  is  especially  useful  when  using  a  drop  shutter,  and  I  have 
the  Green,  Low,  and  Prosch  shutters ;  the  first  two  are  not  expensive  and 
are  quick  enough  for  the  studio,  but  not  for  view  work.     The  Prosch  is  the 
most  expensive  and  the  quickest  for  closely  accurate  work. 

As  regards  cameras,  they  can  cost  comparatively  nothing  or  a  great  deal. 
For  portraits  they  should  be  heavy  and  rigid,  with  sliding  front,  double  swing 
back,  and  every  other  movement  that  can  be  devised  to  secure  uncertain 
sitters.  Remember,  however,  that  this  means  added  expense.  The  stand 
should  be  firm  and  easily  controlled.  My  two  portrait  cameras  cost  about 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  my  stands,  for  there  are  two,  cost  respectively  Slo 
and  $25.  Tripods  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  should  be  thoroughly 
reliable,  and  one  can  well  bear  an  extra  weight  in  outdoor  work  if  sure  they 
will  not  suddenly  give  way  and  bring  wreck  and  ruin  in  their  path.  In  truth 
there  is  too  much  demand  nowadays  for  light  outfits,  while  strength  and 
solidity  are  being  sacrificed.  People  want  a  good  picture,  but  without  its 
costing  them  much  expense,  time,  or  trouble,  and  they  will  not  get  it. 

In  studio  work  one  needs  backgrounds  and  various  other  articles,  but  the 
expense  of  these  is  limited  only  by  the  condition  of  the  operator's  purse. 
Those  who  have  studios  are  always  altering  them,  as  I  can  testify,  and  the 
more  one  learns,  the  more  chances  offer  themselves  for  such  alterations. 

The  landscape  worker  is  spared  this  and  his  expenses  must  be  in  the  line 
of  plates,  lenses,  and  chemicals.     Plates  cost  all  sorts  of  prices,  increasing 
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of  course  with  the  larger  sizes.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  those 
of  a  size.  Cut  films  are  somewhat  more  costly,  but  have  many  advantages, 
more  so,  I  believe,  than  the  film  rolls,  while  4x5  plates  cost  about  sixty-five 
cents  per  dozen  ;  8  x  lO's,  82.40  ;  11  x  14's,  $5,  and  so  upwards.  Consider- 
ing the  possible  risk  of  defective  plates,  uneasy  sitters,  etc.,  plates  are  quite 
a  heavy  item  of  expense,  especially  with  weak  negatives,  when  to  the  cost  of 
development  is  added  that  of  intensification.  With  portraits  comes  the 
expense  of  retouching,  which  ought  only  to  be  done  by  an  experienced  worker, 
and  this  requires  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship,  besides  good  eyesight,  a 
steady  hand,  and  endless  patience.  It  should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
average  amateur,  and  never  done  on  interiors  or  landscapes  unless  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances. 

But  the  negative  becomes  such  only  by  development  with  certain  chemicals, 
and  their  names  and  combinations  are  legion.  The  simpler  formulas  are  the 
best,  unless  you  wish  to  show  what  you  can  do,  and  if  you  get  a  good  one  do 
not  change  quickly.  Pyro  costs  about  six  dollars  per  pound,  and  both  car- 
bonate and  sulphite  of  soda  are  cheap.  There  is  no  better  developer  for 
portraits  than  this  combination,  while  for  lantern-slides  I  use  eikoViogeD, 
which  is  growing  cheaper,  in  place  of  pyro  with,  generally,  sulphite  of  soda 
and  bromide  of  potassium.  The  new  acid  sulphite  is  excellent  for  keeping 
the  pyro  bath  clear  and  can  easily  be  made  by  Lanier's  formula.  T.  C. 
Roche  uses  it  in  the  pyro  developer,  but  I  have  not  tried  that.  A  little  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  alum  bath  is  also  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  clear  negatives 
and  slides.  It  is  claimed  one  should  not  use  acid  with  eiko,  but  I  have  no 
trouble  with  it. 

I  feel  that  this  article  has  only  touched  on  some  of  the  leading  points  of 
this  subject  and  I  must  defer  further  consideration  of  it  to  a  future  number 
of  this  magazine.  To  properly  treat  this  great  question  of  expense  would 
require  a  volume. 


A  Home  Photographic  Studio. 

HOTOGRAPHY  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  woman,  for  the  reason  that 
she  may  study  and  practice  it  in  her  own  home,  in  the  very  comer  of 
her  room  ;  yet  it  does  not  interfere  with  daily  duties  and  pleasures  by 
demanding  of  its  disciples  long,  tedious  courses  of  study  and  hours  of  unre- 
mitting practice  to  gain  more  facility  in  the  use  of  the  camera's  parts.  Pho- 
tography appeals  directly  to  a  woman's  intelligence,  demands  constant 
exercise  of  her  powers  of  judgment,  giving  her  in  return  rapid  and  beautiful 
reward.  The  photographic  genius  need  not  be  born  with  instinct  ready  to 
ripen  into  perfection  of  skill,  but  in  this  day  she  can  easily  make  herself  one, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  expert.     More  than  all,  it  is  an  art  within  the 
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reach  of  women  of  modest  means ;  no  expenses  are  entailed  beyond  the 
purchase  of  a  good  outfit,  always  to  be  had  for  a  moderate  sum.  The  studio 
need  occupy  but  a  corner  of  a  family  drawing-room  or  one's  own  private 
apartment,  while  for  a  dark-room  an  empty,  unused  closet  often  answers. 
Once  she  is  given  the  camera,  with  a  dark-room  and  a  corner  studio,  any 
woman  can  begin  to  make  pictures ;  views,  portraits,  and  exteriors  may  be 
experimented  with,  and,  as  is  often  the  result,  success  with  the  first  small 
camera  inspires  the  amateur  to  force  her  way  into  broader  fields  with  more 
complete  and  intricate  equipment. — From  *'  Women  and  their  Cameras^^  by 
Margaret  Bisland,  in  Outing  for  October. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Mi8B  Barnes*  Portrait  in  the  Photographic  Times. — In  reply  to  numerous 
inquiries,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  portrait  of  Miss  Barnes,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Photographic  Times^  was  reproduced  from  a  negative  made  on 
a  Newcomb  &  Owen  plate,  with  the  new  wide-angle  Voigtlander  portrait  lens, 
in  her  new  Ducher  portable  studio. 

Hints  on  Portraiture. — Our  most  interesting  contemporary,  the  American 
Journal  of  Photography,  in  its  August  and  September  issue,  prints  two 
valuable  papers,  "Success  in  Portraits,"  by  Mr.  Xanthus  Smith,  the  lead- 
ing points  of  which  we  briefly  summarize.  The  first  principle  is  simplicity  in 
arrangement  and  effect.  '^The  mind  should  be  impressed,  not  distracted, 
and  a  work  of  art  to  be  impressive  must  tell  its  story  simply  and  directly." 

In  the  matter  of  lighting  the  principle  is  correctly  stated,  that  it  must 
extend  above  the  level  of  the  head  and  fall  upon  the  sitter,  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.     It  matters  little  whether  the 
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amount  of  light  be  great  or  small  so  long  as  the  above  condition  is  complied 

with. 

The  background  should  be  quiet  that  it  may  not  distract  attention  from 

the  subject.  A  piece  of  quiet  gray  drapery  answers  well  for  a  simple  back- 
ground. 

Posing  is  a  matter  largely  conditioned  by  the  character  of  the  sitter  and 
the  tact  of  the  operator.  StifiFness  and  lolling  are  both  to  be  avoided. 
Direct  front  views  are  to  be  avoided.  The  head  should  be  slightly  turned 
away  from  the  camera. 

^^  Light  and  shadow  is  the  soul  of  art,  and  as  photography  expresses 
form  by  light  and  shadow  only,  the  sooner  the  photographer  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  its  mysteries  and  beauties  the  better."  .  .  .  ^^  Posing  heads 
so  that  the  entire  face  is  in  shadow,  or  in  half  shadow,  and  relieving  off  a 
white  background,  or  lighting  the  face  sharply  or  harshly  on  one  edge,  or 
having  a  glare  of  diffused  light  over  the  face,  are  mere  tricks,  and  however 
much  they  may  captivate  on  the  instant,  they  will  never  wear  well." 

In  the  matter  of  plates  Mr.  Smith,  wisely  we  think,  recommends  the  most 
rapid  to  be  had,  both  as  shortening  the  time  necessary  to  a  full  exposure  and 
producing  a  desirable  softness  of  the  contrasts  of  the  lights  and  shadows, 
which  is  the  effect  of  a  diffused  light.  By  using  rapid  plates  we  are  enabled 
to  pose  the  sitter  in  a  quiet,  subdued  light  which  gives  breadth  and  softness. 

A  full  exposure  is  recommended  in  order  to  secure  all  the  delicate  half 
tones.  The  developer  should  be  weak  rather  than  strong,  and  development 
should  proceed  slowly  and  be  well  prolonged  ;  the  only  clear  places,  if  there 
are  any,  should  be  the  points  of  most  intense  shadows. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Smith  has  given  us  a  thoughtful  and  valuable  paper 
on  portraiture. 

Entomological  Photography, — In  the  September  number  of  the  same 
journal,  the  associate  editor  has  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  value  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  photography  to  the  entomologist,  and  his  paper  is  illustrated  by  two 
superb  cuts  made  by  the  Ives  process.  We  confess  that  we  had  not  sup- 
posed that  any  half-tone  process  could  render  this  difficult  class  of  subjects 
with  so  much  delicacy  and  detail.  Heretofore  the  phototype  process  has 
been  most  in  use  for  this  class  of  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
cheaper  process  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

SacJise's  Developer  for  Orthochromaiic  Plates : 

Salphite  of  soda,      5  drams. 

Eikonogen.  ...    * 45  grains. 

Hydrochinon, 15  grains. 

Distilled  water, 8  ounces. 

Heat  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  and  add  the  sulphite.  When  dissolved, 
add  the  eikonogen,  then  the  hydrochinon.  Shake  until  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  ten  hours  and  add  ninety  grains  of  carbonate 
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of  potash.  For  ase,  take  equal  parts  of  this  solution  and  water.  The 
picture  should  come  up  quickly  and  perfect  in  details,  with  full  density  in  the 
shadows. — ATnerican  Journal  of  Photography. 

PizzeghelW 8  Developer  for  Slides  and  Transparencies, — A. — Dissolve  h 
drams  of  citric  acid  in  5  drams  of  water  and  neutralize  with  ammouia. 
Should  too  much  ammonia  be  added,  the  excess  may  be  driven  off  by  gentle 
heat.  Then  add  3^  drams  of  citric  acid  and  make  the  solution  up  to  4^ 
ounces.  B. — A  1  to  3  ferrous  sulphate  solution  slightly  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  C. — A  1  to  30  chloride  of  soda  solution.  This  is  a  power- 
ful restrainer  and  should  be  used  with  care.     Developer : 

A .'    .    .    .    10  parts. 

B 6  parts. 

G, 1  part. 

A  larger  proportion  of  ferrous  sulphate  retards  the  development.     Softer 

and  less  intense  effects  are  produced  by  diluting  the  developer.     Gallic  acid 

acts  as  an  accelerator  and  produces  sepia  tones.     Two  and  one-half  parts  of 

a  one  per  cent,  gallic  acid  solution  is  recommended. — Reveu  Photographique. 

Printing  from  Negatives  of  Strong  Contrast. ^-Oue  way  I  have  used,  and 
it  is  very  successful,  is  to  gum  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  over  the  back  of  the 
negative  at  the  edges.  Over  the  dense  portions  the  paper  is  cut  away,  and 
over  the  clear  parts  it  is  worked  on  with  a  lead-pencil.  In  very  extreme  eases 
I  paint  on  the  tissue  paper  with  some  transparent  non-actinic  color,  such  as 
burnt  sienna,  instead  of  the  lead-pencil.  Another  way,  also  very  good,  is 
by  means  of  local  reduction.  This  must  be  done  before  the  negative  is 
varnished,  or  else  the  film  of  varnish  must  be  removed  with  methylated 
spirit.  Any  good  reducer  will  do,  but  I  have  been  most  successful  with  two, 
and  it  must  be  applied  with  a  small  camel-hair  pencil.  The  first  is  ferric 
chloride.  A  solution  of  this,  containing  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
is  painted  over  the  dense  parts  with  the  brush  ;  the  negative  is  then  swilled 
and  placed  in  the  hypo  bath.  If  the  reduction  is  not  sufficient,  the  operations 
are  repeated  till  it  is.  The  second  is  a  mechanical  reducer.  A  piece  of  soft 
chamois  leather  or  rag  is  stretched  over  the  tip  of  the  finger;  it  is  then 
moistened  with  methylated  spirit,  and  the  film  gently  rubbed  over  the  dense 
parts  with  it.  The  outer  surface  of  the  gelatine  is  rubbed  away,  carrying 
the  silver  with  it. — Ag.  Br.,  in  Photography. 

Composite  Heliochromy. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives 
for  a  copy  of  the  patent  specifications  of  a  new  process  of  heliochromy  of 
his  invention.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  space  to  print  the  specifications 
in  full,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  r48um4  of  the  leading 
principles  upon  which  Mr.  Ives'  method  is  based.  Mr.  Ives  adopts  the 
modern  theory  of  light,  which  distinguishes  between  primary  spectrum  colors 
and  primary  color  sensations ;  the  latter  being  three  in  number,  red,  green, 
and  blue,  while  the  former  consist  of  thousands  of  different  primary  rays, 
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each  of  which  excites  one  or  more  of  the  three  primary  color  sensations  in 
definite  degrees  and  proportions. 

Mr.  Ives'  method  consists  in  obtaining  from  each  object  to  be  reproduced 
three  photographs,  each  representing,  by  its  light  and  shade,  the  degree  to 
which  light,  coming  from  different  portions  of  the  subject,  excites  a  single 
primary  color  sensation  in  the  eye.  These  three  photographs  are  then  pro- 
jected simultaneously  upon  a  screen  by  light  which  excites  only  the  primary 
color  sensation  which  it  represents,  and  so  superimposed  and  combined  as  to 
appear  as  one  picture,  which  reproduces  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  object 
photographed,  both  as  to  light,  shade,  and  color. 

The  first  of  the  three  photographs  is  taken  chiefly  by  the  orange  spectrum 
rays  to  represent  the  effect  upon  the  green  sensation  ;  the  second  chiefly  by 
the  blue  rays  to  represent  the  effect  upon  the  blue  sensation,  and  the  third 
chiefly  by  the  greenish-yellow  rays  to  represent  the  effect  upon  the  green 
sensation.  These  photographs  are  produced  by  suitable  modifications  of  the 
well-known  orthochromatic  methods. 

In  order  to  produce  a  screen  picture  from  the  photographs,  a  lantern  is 
used  in  which  there  are  three  separate  lights  and  three  sets  of  lenses,  so  ad- 
justed as  to  superimpose  the  three  images  on  the  screen,  the  slide  represent- 
ing the  red  sensation  being  projected  by  red  light,  the  one  representing  the 
green  by  green  light,  and  that  of  the  blue  sensation  by  biue-violet  light,  the 
result  being  a  representation  of  the  image  in  its  natural  colors  and  values. 

As  soon  as  the  new  method  becomes  generally  known,  what  ^^  realistic" 
lantern-nights  we  shall  have  ! 

The  Summer  Schools  of  Photography. — The  two  American  summer  schools 
of  photography,  the  Chautauqua,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Charles  Ehrmann, 
and  the  Lake  Bluff,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr.  John  Nichols,  have  just 
closed  successful  seasons.  During  the  past  year  the  Chautauqua  School  has 
enrolled  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  students  on  its  books,  of  whom  eighty- 
nine  were  amateurs,  and  the  instruction  has  been  both  theoretical  and 
practical.  No  statistics  are  given  of  the  Lake  Bluff  School,  but  the  Beacon 
informs  us  that  it  was  well  attended.  In  all  of  this  we  rejoice.  We  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  a  Photographic  Institute  and  a  recognized 
position  for  photography  in  every  college  course,  and  until  that  day  we 
gladly  welcome  every  effort  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  art. 

Photographic  Libraries. — Every  department  of  work  has  a  literature  of 
its  own  which  may  not  safely  be  neglected  by  those  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  is  eminently  true  of  photography,  which 
now  has  a  literature  of  quite  respectable  proportions. 

Every  worker  with  the  camera  should  own  a  well-stocked  photographic 
book-shelf.  But  in  order  that  his  selection  of  books  may  be  really  helpful 
and  representative,  he   must  exercise   discretion  in  his   choice  of  books. 
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Many  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  literature  of  photography  are  valaable, 
and  many  are  comparatively  worthless. 

A  dozen  titles  will  include  all  the  boolcs  that  are  essential  to  a  completely 
appointed  photographic  working  library.  A  long  acquaintance  with  and 
close  study  of  photographic  literature  has  given  us  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  most  of  the  publications  of  recent  years.  This  knowledge 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  may  wish  for  aid  in 
their  selection  of  books.  We  shall  be  happy  to  advise  intending  parebasers 
regarding  books  best  suited  to  their  special  needs,  and  such  advice  will  be 
based  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  books  themselves. 

Indexing  Photographic  Literature. — In  these  days  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
photographic  literature,  a  systematized  index  is  a  necessity  to  him  who  would 
have  his  photographic  store  of  knowledge  within  easy  reach.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  lay  one's  hand  on  this  or  that  article  which  was  casually  glanced  over 
the  other  day,  but  which  to-day  is  just  what  one  wants  if  he  can  only  find  it. 
Even  the  most  modest  photographic  library  is  the  better  at  command  through 
an  index.  Some  hints  from  one  who  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  pho- 
tographic library  of  over  two  hundred  volumes,  and  to  whom  some  thirty 
periodicals  bring  the  photographic  news  of  the  day,  may  be  of  value. 

The  first  thing  is  to  purchase  a  small  blank  book  indexed  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  this  are  entered  the  titles  of  all  the  leading  articles  in  the  peri- 
odicals as  they  come  to  hand,  the  chapter  headings  of  all  new  books  and 
references  to  formulas,  wrinkles,  etc.  When  this  book  is  full,  its  contents 
are  transferred  by  subjects  to  a  larger  Index  Rerum,  where  they  form  a  con- 
densed rhum4  of  photographic  matters.  In  this  way  the  systematic  and 
thorough  study  of  any  subject  is  simplified,  and  anxious  inquirers  are  referred 
to  competent  authorities. 

Not  every  amateur  is  willing  to  go  to  all  this  trouble  to  ''  bank"  his 
knowledge,  but  those  who  do  will  never  regret  it,  and  the  value  of  it  is  shown 
in  Dr.  Janeway*s  Index  Rerum  now  running  in  these  pages,  which,  but  for 
the  Doctor's  painstaking  care  and  love  for  everything  pertaining  to  photog- 
raphy, had  never  been. 

Pliotographing  Shipping. — The  amateur  who  seeks  to  reproduce  the  fleet- 
ing homes  of  those  who  '^  go  down  to  the  deep  waters"  will  do  well  to  study 
2k>gbaum's  spirited  illustrations  accompanying  his  breezy  ^*  With  Uncle 
Sam's  Blue  Jackets  Afloat,"  now  running  in  Scribner'a. 

Here  we  have  ships  and  Incidents  aboard  ship  pictured  forth  by  one  who 
has  the  artist  eye,  and  while  not  all  of  them  are  possible  to  him  who  uses  the 
camera  instead  of  the  pencil,  many  of  them  come  well  within  the  possibilities 
of  the  camera.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cut  of  the  ship  on  page  275  in  the 
September  number.  Here  is  as  effective  a  bit  of  marine  work  as  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  day,  and  one  not  impossible  to  the  camera  under  judicious 
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management.     The  ship  is  running  free  and  quartering  to  the  sun,  which  is 

shining  on  the  starboard  quarter.     All  that  side  nearest  the  observer  is  in 

shadow,  made  all  the  more  intense  by  the  brightly  illuminated  cloud  masses 

behind.     We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  photograph  of  a  vessel 

under  the  same  conditions  of  lighting,  except  one  we  ourselves  once  made  as 

a  nicK>nlight  study,  but  the  thing  is  not  difficult.     Of  course  the  lens  must  be 

pointed  into  the  sun's  eye  to  obtain  the  effect,  and  this  introduces  an  element 

of  possible  failure.     Care  must  be  taken  to  shade  the  lens,  and  if  possible  to 

make  the  exposure  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  all  this 

means  close  watching  for  days,  perhaps,  at  some  favorable  spot  for  just  the 

right  conditions  of  light  and  subject.     But  *^  all  things  come  round  to  him 

who  knows  how  to  wait,"  and  the  camerist  who  has  not  infinite  patience  is 

but  a  sorry  lover  of  photography. 

The  National  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers. — We  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  beHeving  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  association 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  preliminary  work  is  in  good  hands,  and 
if  the  Syracuse  Club  is  well  supported  in  its  efforts,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
National  Association  of  Amateurs.  One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
successful  working  of  such  an  association  is  a  large  membership.  We  have 
written  somewhat  at  length  in  another  place  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  the  association,  and  we  shall  probably  return  to  the 
matter  next  month. 

The  preliminary  work  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  the  sup- 
port the  movement  is  likely  to  receive  from  amateurs  at  large.  The  Syra- 
cuse Club  has  sent  circulars  to  all  camera  clubs,  and  we  venture  to  ask  those 
of  our  readers  who  think  favorably  of  the  project  to  send  us  a  postal  card  to 
that  effect  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  probable  sup- 
port the  projectors  of  the  movement  are  likely  to  receive.  We  would  also 
be  pleased  to  receive  suggestions,  for  publication  or  not,  regarding  the  details 
of  organization.     ^'  In  a  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  sometimes  wisdom." 

The  modem  magazine  may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  best  literature  of 
the  world,  as  the  magazine  editor  pays  the  highest  prices  to  novelists,  scien- 
tists, statesmen,  soldiers,  and  even  kings  and  princes,  for  the  best  they  can 
furnish  in  the  literary  line.  The  well-edited  magazine  becomes  an  edu- 
cating influence  in  the  family  circle,  whose  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  and  we  consider  that  we  are  doing  our  readers  a  positive  benefit 
if  we  are  instrumental  in  placing  such  a  publication  within  their  reach.  The 
special  arrangement  which  we  have  made  with  the  Cosmopolitan  presents 
vei7  unusual  inducements.  That  magazine,  although  only  in  the  tenth  month 
under  its  new  management,  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting publications  of  the  day.  It  is  seeking  subscribers  everywhere  and 
obtaining  them.  The  proprietors  believe  that  the  Cosmopolitan  has  only  to 
be  examined  to  secure  a  permanent  subscriber.     That  is  why  we  are  enabled 
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to  make,  if  the  ofiFer  is  accepted  before  January  next,  such  a  very  low  rate, 
by  which  our  readers  can  obtain  the  Cosmopolitan  for  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  this  journal  alone.  Just  think  of  what  the  combination  means !  Yoq 
obtain  this  journal  at  a  trifle  more  than  the  regular  price,  and  have  thrown  in 
a  magazine  which  gives  you,  in  a  year,  1536  pages  of  reading  matter  by  the 
ablest  writers  of  the  world,  including  over  1300  pages  of  illustrations  that  are 
unsurpassed  in  point  of  interest  and  execution.  Will  it  not  pay  you  to  send 
a  subscription  to  this  office  for  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  and 
the  Cosmopolitan^  immediately?    Remember,  only  93.00  for  the  two. 


Photographs  at  the  Washington  Convention- 

In  reyiewing  the  exhibit  of  photographs  at  the  Washington  convention  it  will  be  otu 
pnrpose  to  briefly  comment  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  exhibits  as  they  appeared  to  us 
at  the  time.  A  majority  of  the  frames  were  hung  with  their  edges  toWarda  the  light,  making 
it  difficult  to  easily  see  them. 

Beginning  at  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  with  the  foreign  exhibits,  we  notice  rery  laifse 
platinotype  prints  of  standing  figures  by  Lafayette,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  well  posed  and 
beautifully  worked  up.  He  had  silver  prints  also  of  the  same  subject,  but  the  platinotype 
appeared  to  be  more  artistic.  Gk>ttheU  &  Sohn,  Konigsberg,  Germany,  sent  a  number  of 
cabinets  and  photo-crayons  of  average  merit.  Hanna,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  contrib- 
uted several  excellent  glac^  cabinet  portraits.  Nursoo  Dewjee  Poopal,  of  Ahmednuggor, 
India,  sent  very  dear  and  excellent  photographs,  mostly  of  groups  of  natiyes.  Eddj 
Brothers,  of  I^ndon,  Canada,  had  some  fairly  good  portraits.  All  of  the  foreign  exhibits 
were  confined  mostly  to  portraits.  In  an  alcove  adjoining  these  was  the  comprehenaiTe 
exhibit  of  marine  views  by  the  Allen  &  Rowell  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  They  had  some 
very  effective  and  interesting  yachting  pictures,  several  being  printed  in  different  tints  in 
carbon.    There  were  no  other  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Heimburger  &  Sons,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  sent  a  number  of  well-executed  road 
studies  and  a  few  interiors.  In  Albert  LeBreton's  exhibit  (of  Washington,  D.  C. ,)  vras  a 
very  pretty  photograph  of  a  "  Spanish  Lady  Going  to  Mass."  The  Astronomical  Obserra- 
tory  of  Harvard  College  contributed  some  fairly  good  work,  showing  photographs  of  planets 
and  of  the  spectrum.  Those  of  the  latter  were  not  equal  to  Prof.  Rowland's  exhibit  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  place  of  Barker's  well-known  views  of  Niagara  Falls  were  some  very  large  direct 

photos  (18x22),  having  in  them  natural  clouds,  excellently  done  by  J.  Zybach,  of  Niagara 

Falls,  Ontario,  Canada.    Stimson,  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  had  a  number  of  8x10  portraiu 

showing  good  work.    George  H.  Van  Norman,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  exhibited  some  norel 

photographs.    A  large  one  was  a  standing  figure  of  a  lady  having  a  camera  on  her  bead  and 

her  dress  covered  with  photographs,  designed  to  show  how  thoroughly  photographic  she 

was.    There  were  also  some  very  clever  double  photographs  of  one  person  in  two  different 

positions  and  different  styles  of  dress.    His  work  showed  considerable  originality.    Baker, 

of  Columbus,  Ohio,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  large  heads  made  direct  from  life,  and  a  perfect 

picture  photograph,  entitled  "  Beatrice  Cenci,"  intended  to  represent  the  lines  in  Shelley's 

poem: 

"  Cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know. 

From  light  and  life  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet  prime." 

Beatrice  is  confined  in  the  prison  clad  in  white,  which,  in  connection  with  the  dark 
walls  for  a  background  and  the  light  streaming  in  through  a  window,  makes  an  effect  that 
is  highly  artistic  and  realistic.  The  figure  was  also  most  appropriately  lighted.  Mr.  Baker 
received  a  diploma  for  the  best  arranged  exhibit. 
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Bowersox,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  sent  a  number  of  oabinet  and  card  portraits  of  fair  merit. 
He  also  had  some  large  portraits  framed  in  very  poor  taste.  We  noticed  specimens  (mostly 
card  and  cabinet  photos)  by  the  Columbus  Photograph  Bnameling  Company,  showing  the 
high  gloss  they  are  able  to  obtain.  There  were  also  some  very  good  specimen  aristotype 
photog^raphs  made  on  the  Gilbert  aristotype  paper.  Theodore  Henig,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  had 
an  exhibit  of  cabinet  photographs  of  fair  merit  and  a  few  large  heads.  W.  Stuber  &  Brother, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  sent  some  excellent  cabinet  photographs  of  children.  The  work  as  a  whole 
was  well  done.  £.  T.  Billings'  (of  Racine,  Wisconsin)  exhibit  included  single  portraits 
and  a  few  groups,  all  very  cleverly  done.  Bothengatter  &  Dillon,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
had  six  11  xl4  theatrical  flash-light  photographs  which  were  very  good,  and  other  portrait 
photographs  of  excellent  quality. 

B.  LaMarsh,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  sent  a  number  of  oabinet  photographs  and  a  few  large 
heads,  made  direct,  of  fair  quality.  One,  a  group  of  ladies,  was  technically  beautifully 
done.  Dana,  of  New  York,  had  a  fine  display  of  large  portraits  of  ladies,  18  x  22  in  size.  In 
many  cases  the  posing  and  lighting  of  the  figures  was  very  artistically  arranged.  In 
McCrary  &  Branson's  exhibit  were  two  large  heads  of  ladies,  in  color  and  tone  very  soft  and 
clear.  The  top  front  hair  was  a  little  too  snowy.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  of  very  good 
quality.  A.  H.  Plecker,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  had  several  large  of  heads  fair  quality,  but 
nothing  specially  noteworthy.  In  Mr.  Hardy's  (of  Boston)  twelve  studies  of  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy were  some  that  showed  especially  good  posing  and  lighting.  Their  statue-like  effect 
was  remarkable.  G.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  showed  excellent  work,  all  the  pictures 
being  very  large  (18  x  22).  His  figure  of  a  lady  in  Greek  costume  was  beautifully  soft  and 
technically  good.  J.  Inglis,  of  Chicago,  111.,  sent  a  number  of  18x22  large  heads,  not  for 
competition.    They  were  fairly  done. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  had  a  number  of  cabinet  photographs  of  standing  figures 
and  large  heads  of  ordinary  merit.  Laudy,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  exhibited  splendid  large  heads 
beautifully  shaded  and  artistically  retouched.  One  military  portrait  was  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  some  excellent  large  portraits. 

In  Alcove  1,  near  the  entrance  from  the  lecture-room,  was  located  a  series  of  genre 
pictures  in  competition  for  a  special  medal.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  showed  six  large  18x22 
pictures.  His  interior  of  a  blacksmith  shop  with  the  blacksmith  at  work  in  the  act  of 
making  a  horseshoe,  was  beautifully  lighted  and  naturally  posed.  The  title  was,  **  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that."  Another  picture  of  a  hay  field  near  an  inlet  of  water,  with  a  woman 
sitting  in  the  center  of  the  field,  entitled  **  Best,"  was  also  very  effectively  arranged. 

Rosch,  of  St.  Louis,  had  three  pictures  having  a  white  background,  entitled  "  The  Sere- 
nade," *'  Little  Bob's  Fish  Story,"  "  Music  Hath  Charms,"  all  illustrating  children  in  novel 
positions.  They  were  very  odd,  interesting,  and  naturally  posed.  His  most  picturesque 
picture  illustrated  Annie,  in  "  Enoch  Ardeo,"  standing  on  the  shore  looking  out  towards 
the  ocean  with  her  back  towards  the  camera.  What  was  particularly  noticeable  was  the 
natural  trend  and  waving  of  the  dress  as  if  the  wind  was  blowing  inward  from  the  water. 
This  effect  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  gallery  in  some  novel  way.  His  other  two 
pictures  reflected  skill  and  original  ideas. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  displayed  some  excellent  work,  artistic  and 
technically  fine.  In  his  set  of  pictures,  that  entitled  "  Crumbs  of  Comfort "  was  by  far  the 
best,  very  natural  in  pose,  having  just  enough  accessories  to  make  it  interesting.  The  center 
of  interest  was  an  old  woman  sitting,  leaning  one  of  her  elbows  on  a  table,  reading  a  Bible. 
The  figure  was  nicely  lighted,  extremely  soft,  clear,  and  subdued,  precisely  as  if  she  was 
sitting  in  a  moderately  lighted  room. 

In  the  set  contributed  by  Mr.  H.  McMichael,  of  Buffalo,  the  picture  entitled  "  The  Game 
of  Sixty-Six"  displayed  good  lighting  and  posing.  It  was  a  group  of  several  persons  differ- 
ently dressed.  Another,  called  "Fascination,"  was  the  figure  of  a  lady,  technically  good, 
but  the  position  seemed  too  stiff.  His  remaining  pictures  of  the  set  were  mostly  large 
heads.    He  appears  to  excel  in  large  work. 

Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  displayed  some  beautiful  large  portraits,  soft,  sharp,  and 
nicely  lighted.  A  large  head,  nearly  life  size,  taken  direct,  entitled  "  Laughing  Byes,"  of  a 
little  girl,  was  the  best,  and  reflected  credit  on  Mr.  Guerin's  skill  as  being  perhaps  one  of  the 
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most  expert  portrait  photographers.  G.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  oontribBted 
three  remarkably  clear  and  vigoroas  photographs,  18  x  22  in  size,  representiDg  the  "  Comt. 
ship  of  Miles  Standish."    In  one  the  pose  and  lighting  of  Miles  was  particolarly  good. 

In  an  alcove  in  front  and  close  to  a  window  were  examples  of  unretouched  and  reUmcbtri 
negatives.  In  the  lecture-room  arranged  along  a  railing,  sitting  on  the  floor,  were  somt 
good  specimens  of  oil  and  pastel  painting,  over-enlarged  photographs,  by  L.  J.  UHjum,  of 
New  York.    Being  hidden  behind  chairs  they  were  not  easily  seen. 

Considering  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  very  little  variety,  bo: 
there  were  numerous  examples  of  good  technical  photographs  and  a  few  showinf  iii|fa 
artistic  skill.  It  was  a  very  small  exhibit  considering  the  number  of  prizes  offered  andfte 
large  membership  of  the  association.  We  missed  Jackson's  fine  photographs  of  Westers 
scenery,  and  found  no  exhibits  from  several  well-known  photographers.  Most  of  the  pbc- 
tographs  were  framed  in  unglazed  frames.  There  was  a  predominenoe  of  large  work,  vhidi 
must  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  photographer.  Except  in  the  genre  pictures  and  "  Eooel^ 
Arden  "  poem  pictures,  there  was  very  little  originality  displayed.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  secure  a  fine  exhibit  of  photographs  for  these  annual  conventions,  obtain  a  suitable  tit 
gallery,  properly  lighted,  to  show  them  in, and  have  the  business  of  the  meetings  conducted  is 
a  separate  suitable  hall  or  lecture-room,  than  to  improperly  hang  a  small  exhibit.  Snchaa 
arrangement  would  enable  the  public  to  inspect  the  photographs  freely  instead  of  beio; 
barred  out  a  good  part  of  the  time  as  at  Washington.  We  hope  the  new  offioeis  will  p«y 
greater  attention  to  these  details,  and  look  for  a  better  arrangement  next  year  at  Buffalo. 

F.  C.  B. 


—^ 
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in  those  liquids,  which  would  otherwise  dissohc  them.  The 
bichromate  seems  to  suffer  reduction  by  the  action  of  light,  parting 
with  some  of  its  oxygen,  which  goes  to  the  albumen  or  gelatine, 
oxidizing  them  and  thus  rendering  them  insoluble  in  warm  water 
and  other  solvents  that  readily  act  upon  them.  This  important 
property  of  the  bichromate  renders  great  service  in  certain  photo- 
graphic processes. 

Ammonium  Bromide -NH4  Br  =  98 — Prepared  by  either  adding  bro- 
mine to  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  evaporating  or  by  passing 
ammonia  into  hydrobromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  cubes 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Keeps  well 
but  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  contact  with  moist  air, 
owing  to  separation  of  bromine.  Largely  used  in  photography  as 
an  ingredient  to  the  ordinary  pyro  developer,  it  acts  as  a  restrainer 
and  thereby  tends  to  prevent  fog  and  at  the  same  time  adds  density. 
Also,  sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  gelatine  bromide  emul- 
sions. 

Ammonium  Carbonate — 2  (NH4  HCO»)  NH4  CO«  NH«  =  342  — Pre- 
pared by  subliming  chalk  with  sal  ammoniac  (ammonium  hydro- 
chlorate).  Soluble  I  to  4  cold  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol. 
Sometimes  used  in  development,  and  also  highly  recommended  by 
some  for  prints  previous  to  toning,  and  to  saturate  the  pads  in 
printing  frames  previous  to  printing. 

Ammonium  Chloride — NH4  CI  —  53^ — Sal  ammoniac — Muriate  of  am- 
monia— Prepared  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  then  heated  till 
it  sublimes.  Is  obtained  in  tough,  fibrous,  whitish  lumps,  soluble 
in  three  parts  of  cold  water  and  one  part  of  boiling  water,  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  largely  used  in  salting  paper  which  is  to 
be  subsequently  sensitized  with  the  silver  nitrate,  also  in  preparing 
chloride  emulsions,  etc. 

Ammonium  Iodide — NH4  I—  145 — Prepared  by  adding  ammonium  sul- 
phate to  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  Alcohol  is  then  added 
to  precipitate  the  potassium  sulphate  which  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
clear  solution  is  then  evaporated  until  the  colorless  cubes  of  ammo- 
nium iodide  are  obtained.  Soluble,  4  parts  in  3  of  water,  i  part  in 
4  of  alcohol,  and  also  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  a  favorite  salt  in  the 
collodion  process,  imparting  to  the  collodion  limpidity,  sensitive- 
ness, and  adherence  to  the  glass.  Its  liability  to  decompose  and  tufn 
yellow  when  in  contact  with  air  may  be  checked  by  the  addition 
of  cadmium  iodide. 
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Ammonium  Nitrate — (NH4)  NOa  —  80 — Prepared  readily  by  neutral- 
izing solutions  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  with  nitric 
acid.  On  evaporation  it  crystallizes  out  in  hexagonal  prisms. 
These  crystals  will  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  water,  produc- 
ing great  cold  while  dissolving. 

Ammonium  Oxalate — (NH4)i  Ci  O4  «■  124— Prepared  by  neutraliziog 
oxalic  acid  with  ammonia.  Very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  In 
alcohol.  It  is  recommended  in  preparing  the  paper  for  platinotype 
printing,  etc. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanate — NH*  CNS  =-  76 — A  compound  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is  also  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Has  been  recommended  asa  fixing  agent  instead  of 
hypo.  It  does  not  appear  to  present  any  great  advantage  over  the 
latter.  Being  expensive,  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many.  It  is  used 
largely  now  in  toning  solutions  for  gelatine  chloride  printing 
paper. 

Ammonium  Sulphydrate — (NH4)  HS  —  51-- Prepared  as  an  aqueous 
solution  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia.  By  passing  the  same  gas  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time,  it  turns  yellow. 
Precipitating  many  metals  as  sulphides,  it  is  useful  to  recover  silver 
from  the  various  baths.  It  has  also  been  recommended  and  used  as 
an  intensifier. 

Amyl  Acetate — Prepared  from  amyl  alcohol  and  strong  acetic  acid- 
A  colorless,  oily  fluid  with  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  burning  acid  taste. 
Lately  come  into  use  in  a  lamp  recommended  as  a  reliable  standard 
light  for  testing  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  plates,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  objectionable  from  the  peculiar  odor  given  out,  and 
from  producing  effects  like  coma  when  long  exposed  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

Amyl  Acetate  Collodion — Prepared  by  dissolving  pyroxylin  (gun 
cotton)  in  amyl  acetate,  and  for  some  purposes  it  has  great  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  collodion.  There  are  some  samples  of  gun 
cotton  that  are  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  that  are  per- 
fectly so  in  amyl  acetate.  The  collodion  so  prepared  is  ver}* 
structureless  and  tough,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  making 
films  for  yellow  screens  for  orthochromatic  photography.  A  film 
of  it  spread  on  glass  and  dried  comes  away  at  once  from  the  glass 
on  being  plunged  into  water.     This  collodion  keeps  well. 

Angle,  Wide — A  term  applied  to  certain  forms  of  lenses  which  embrace 
a  larger  amount  of  view  than  others.     The  width  of  angle  of  view 
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of  a  lens  is  determined  by  the  relation  of  its  focal  length  with  the 
size  of  the  image  which  the  lens  will  define.  The  shorter  the  focus, 
the  wider  the  angle.  Measuring  the  width  of  angle  causes  reduction 
of  the  aperture,  which  means  loss  of  illumination.  Therefore,  as  a 
rule,  wide  angle  lenses  are  less  rapid  than  the  rectilinear  type. 
They  exaggerate  perspectives  painfully  by  increasing  the  apparent 
size  of  near  objects  out  of  all  proportion  with  distant  ones,  and  by 
bringing  the  distant  much  too  near  the  foreground.  In  confined 
areas  and  interiors  they  are  of  much  use.  If  we  recollect  that  the 
angle  of  view  of  the  human  eye  does  not  exceed  say  about  50  deg. 
for  general  use,  no  lens  should  be  employed  that  would  much 
exceed  that  angle.  The  following  rule  and  table  from  Wall's  dic- 
tionary may  be  of  use  to  the  amateur  and  his  professional  brother 
in  determining  the  width  of  angle  of  a  lens.  Rule  for  finding  width 
of  angle  :  Divide  the  base  line  cf  the  plate  by  the  equivalent  focus 
of  the  lens. 
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Example  :  Given  a  lens  of  13  inches  focus,  required  the  angle  of 
view  included  on  a  8x10  plate.  10+13  =- 077,  consesponding  to 
42  5  deg. 

Angle  of  View  Possible  with  a  Lens — The  equivalent  focus  being 
known — If  the  base  line  of  the  picture  is  equal  to  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens,  then  the  angle  of  view  will  be  53  degrees.  If  it 
measure  one-quarter  more  than  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  length, 
the  angle  will  be  64  degrees.  If  half  as  much  again  as  the  equiva- 
lent focus,  the  angle  will  be  74  degrees.  If  three-quarters  more,  the 
angle  will  be  84  degrees.  If  double  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens,  the  angle  will  be  90  degrees.  For  further  infor- 
mation see  "  Wilson's  Photographies." 

Angular  xVperture — Is  the  relation  borne  by  the  working  diameter  of 
a  lens  to  its  focal  length.  The  greater  the  angular  aperture,  the  less 
depth  of  focus,  and  corresponding  loss  of  covering  power.  The 
portrait  lenses  are  examples  of  this. 

Angular  Perspective — When  a  square  or  any  cubical  form  is  viewed 
at  the  angle,  the  two  sides  will  not  appear  to  vanish  in  the  point  of 
sight,  but  run  on  to  two  points  on  the  horizontal  line,  called  van- 
ishing points.  These  two  points  are  always  equidistant  from  each 
other,  being  one-quarter  of  a  circle. 

Aniline — Ce  H»  NHa — Prepared  in  large  quantities  by  reducing  nitro- 
benzine  with  ferrous  acetate.  Also  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
coal  tar  oil. 

Aniline  Blue — Has  been  used  to  procure  pure  whites  in  prints 
very  successfully.     A  stock  solution  is  made  as  follows  :   \  oz.  of 
aniline  blue,  letter  R,  is  dissolved  in  16  oz.  of  water.     Of  this  stock 
solution  take  30  or  40  drops  and  add  to  a  40  oz.  fixing  bath.     The 
toned  prints  are  placed  in  this  bath  and  allowed  tP  remain  from  12 
to  15  minutes,  and  are  then  removed  to  a  strong;  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  five  minutes  ;  then  gradu- 
ally dilute  the  bath  with  fresh  water,  so  that  the  change  of  tempera- 
ture will  not  be  too  sudden.     The  danger  of  blisters  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  and  pure  whites  are  assured  by  this  method.     A  blue 
tint  or  moonlight  effect  can  be  produced  by   substituting  for  the 
salt  solution  a  saturated  solution  of  alum.     The  blue  is  j)ennanent. 
If  the  color  is  too  dense,  immerse  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax. 
This  will  give  the  tint  desired. 

Antidotes — Remedies  given  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poisons,  or  of 
anything  noxious  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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TABLE     OF     POISONS     AND     ANTIDOTES.— ELSDEN'S. 


3 


33  i 


> 


1 


^1 


Poiaons. 


Oxalic  Add, 

including 

Potassium  Oxalate. 


Ammonia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 


Mercuric  Chloj^de. 


Acetate  of  Lead. 


Cyanide  of  Potassium. 


Bichromate  of  Potash. 


Nitrate  cf  Silver. 


*     Nitric  Acid. 


Remarks. 


One  drachm  is  the  small- 
est fatal  dose  known. 


Symptoms. 


Hot,  burning^  sensation 
in  throat  and  stomach, 
vomiting,  cramps  and 
numbness. 


Vapor  o(  ammonia  may  Swelling  of  the  tongue. 


cause  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 


Three  ers.  the  smallest 
fatal  nose  known. 


mouth  and  lauces,  of- 
ten followed  by  stric- 
ture of  the  oesophagus 


Acid  metallic  taste;  con- 
striction in  throat  and 
stomach,  followed  by 
nausea  and  vomiting. 


Antidotes. 


Chalk,  whiting  or  mag- 
nesia suspended  m 
water.  Plaster  or  mor- 
tar can  be  used  in 
emergency. 

Vinegar  and  water. 


White  and  yolk  of  raw 
eggs  with  milk.  In 
emergency  flour  paste 
may  be  used. 


The  subaceute  is  still  Constriction     in      the  Sulphates    of  soda  or 


more  poisonous. 


throat  and  stomach, 
crampy  pains  and 
stiffness  of  abdomen, 
blue  line  round  the 
gums. 

a.  Taken  internally,    ilnsensibilitv; slow 
grs.  fatal.  gasping    re^iration ;' 

dilated  pupil  and  spas- 
modic closure  of  the 
jaws. 


6.  Applied   to   wounds  Smarting  sensation, 
and  abrasures  of  the 
skin. 


magnesia.    Emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zmc. 


No  certain  remedy. 
Cold  affusion  on  the 
head  and  neck  most 
efficacious. 


Sulphate  of  iron  should 
be   applied    immedi- 
•  ately. 


a.  Taken  internally.       Irritant  pain  in  stomach  Emetics  and   magnesia 


and  vomiting. 
^.Applied  to  slight  abra-  Produces    troublesome 


sioQS  of  the  skin. 


sores  and  ulcers. 
Powerful  irritant. 


Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Acetic  acid  concentrated 

Iodine. 


Ether. 
Pyrogallol. 


a   drachms   have  been 
fatal.    Inhalation     of 
fumes  has  also  been     matlon. 
Uta\. 


and  chalk. 


Common  salt  to  be  giv. 
en,  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  emetics. 


Corrosion  of  windpipe  Bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
and    violent    Infiam-     carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, chalk,  plaster  of 
the  room  beaten  up  in 
water. 


4  drachms  have  caused 
death. 

I  drachm  has  been  fatal. 

has  as  powerful  effecU  as  mineral  acids. 

Variable  in  iu  action :  Acid  taste  ;  tightness' 
3  grs.  have  proved  about  the  throat ; 
faUl. 


»t 


«• 


When  inhaled. 


1  grs.  sufficient  to  kill  a 
dog. 


vomiting. 


Effects  similar  to  chlo- 
roform. 


Vomiting  to  ^be  encou- 
raged, and  gruel,  ar- 
rowroot and  starch 
given  freely. 

Cold  affusion  and  arti- 
ficial respiration. 


Resembles  phosphorus  No    certain     remedy ; 


poisoning. 


speedy  emetic  desira- 
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Antiplanetic — Term  applied  to  a  lens  composed  of  two  non-symmetri- 
cal combinations,  each  of  as  great  but  opposite  faults  as  possible^ 
which  correct  each  other.  One  combination  has  a  shorter  focus 
than  the  objective  as  a  whole,  and  the  other  has  a  negative  focus. 
This  combination  is  claimed  to  correct  astigmatism  better  than  anj 
other. 

Antiquity  of  the  Lens— The  Assyrian  lens  found  at  the  excavation  of 
Sargon's  Palace  Nimroud,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  can  be 
with  a  reasonable  probability,  according  to  authorities,  dated  back 
to  721-705  B.  C. 

Aperture  of  a  Lens,  the  Working— That  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
lens  which  is  actually  utilized  in  impressing  the  image  on  the  plate. 
It  is  not,  as  supposed  by  some,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  lens  is 
always  utilized,  or  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is  the  work- 
ing aperture  of  the  lens.  In  all  double  lenses  the  working  aper- 
ture always  varies  with  each  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the  illu- 
mination will  be  found  to  vary  in  geometrical  proportion  with 
each  stop. 

Aperture  Ratio — Is  very  easily  found  by  simply  measuring  the  focus  of 
the  lens  in  inches,  then  measure  the  diameter  of  each  stop,  and 
divide  one  by  the  other,  placing  the  quotient  underneath  a  K  But 
should  one  dislike  this  mathematical  work,  he  can  refer  to  the  Year 
Book  of  Photography,  1889,  page  91,  and  be  able  to  construct  from 
directions  there  given  a  scale  for  measurement  of  all  stops. 

Aplanatic— Gr.  a  priv.  jeXardoo  (planao)  to  "  wander." — A  lens  of  two 
or  more  lenses  of  different  curvatures  so  combined  that  their 
respective  aberrations  compensate  or  neutralize  each  other,  and  the 
resulting  lens  is  free  from  spherical  aberrations.  Rays  of  light 
diverging  from  a  point  parallel  to  the  axis  of  these  lenses,  passing 
through  it,  though  suffering  refraction,  are  brought  to  a  definite 
focus  at  a  point  which  is  the  true  focus  of  the  lens.  These  lenses 
give  reasonably  sharp  definition  with  their  full  aperture. 

Apparatus — All  such  articles  as  are  used  in  producing  photographs, 
as  camera,  tripods,  slides,  etc.,  described   under  appropriate  heads. 

Architectural  Photography — For  architectural  work  the  focusing 
screen  of  the  camera  should  have  on  it  some  parallel  lines  ruled  as 
an  aid  in  getting  the  lines  of  the  building,  pillars,  etc.,  straight  In 
working  at  interiors  of  large  buildings,  it  is  well  to  shoe  the  spikes 
of  the  tripod  with  strips  of  cork  or  India  rubber  to  prevent  its  slip- 
ping on  the  floor.  A  lens  of  the  usual  rectilinear  type  can  be  used, 
but  preferably  a  wide  angle  lens,  covering  a  plate  a  size  larger  than 
the  camera  holds.     This,  while  not  giving  a  too  false  perspective, 
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ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolas. 

Supplementary  Exposure  of  Gelatine  Plates. — In  the  old  days  of  wet  collodion  the  qaes- 
tion  of  shortening  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  by  a  pre-exposare  or  an  after-exposure 
of  the  plate  to  light,  was  a  more  immediately  important  matter  to  the  photographer  than  it 
is  in  the  present  time  of  rapid  plates  and  short  exposures;  but  even  now  in  many  cases  it 
'wonld  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  reduce  the  exposure  to  one-half,  and  if  we  may  judge 
by  what  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  said  and  showed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Photographic  Society,  there  may  be  hope  of  doing  this.  It  was  found  that  if  the  best 
exixMure,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  development,  was  one  second,  an  exposure  of  half  a 
second  would  give  an  equally  good  result  if,  after  the  image  was  fairly  out  and  had  ceased  to 
increase  notably  under  the  developer,  the  plate  was  held  a  little  distance  from  a  small  naked 
gas  flame.  The  great  point  in  Mr.  Cowan's  method  of  supplementary  exposure  is  to  bring 
out  all  that  can  readily  be  brought  out  by  the  developer,  and  then  to  give  the  general  expos- 
are  to  light,  as  at  this  stage  not  only  is  the  action  more  on  the  image  and  less  on  the  trans- 
parent  parts,  but  it  is  only  under  these  circumstances  that  the  effect  of  the  supplementary 
exposure  can  be  watched  and  thus  properly  regulated.  Under  the  action  of  the  gas-light  the 
details  in  the  shades  are  seen  to  develop,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  stop  the  action  of  light  at  a 
point  short  of  the  production  of  general  fog. 

Burton  on  Short  Exposttres,— The  advice  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  on  photographic  matters 
has  been  so  well  proved  by  experience  that  no  apology  need  be  made  for  summing  up  an 
article  of  his  in  the  current  number  of  Photography,  in  which  he  discusses  the  phenomena 
of  persistence  of  vision  in  relation  to  camera  work.  "It  is  certainly  best  to  work  with 
exposures  as  long  as  a  tenth  of  a  second,  whenever  natural  results  can  begot  with  such  expos- 
ares."  In  most  cases  one  may  give  such  an  exposure  in  the  case  of  a  street  view,  provided 
a  moment  is  selected  when  nothing  is  moving  rapidly  across  the  foreground. 

Photographinff  the  Morse, — Mr.  A.  G.  Hudson  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  complained  of 
something  unnatural  in  most  photographs  of  the  horse,  and  his  hints  as  to  the  management 
of  the  animal,  if  attended  to,  will  serve  to  assist  in  mending  matters.  Hia  main  points  are: 
Work,  when  practicable,  from  the  near  side,  and  put  the  near  fore  leg  a  trifle  forward,  which 
will  generally  cause  the  horse  to  put  his  off  hind  leg  forward,  but  if  he  doesn't  you  must  do 
it  for  him.  A  weak  mixture  of  kerosene  oil  and  water  applied  where  flies  settle  may  be  use- 
ful in  hot  weather,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  put  the  mixture  in  his  eyes.  To  attract 
his  attention  let  some  one  walk  slowly  towards  him  with  some  of  the  food  he  most  fancies. 
"  But,"  says  our  author,  "  don't  take  the  top  off  in  too  great  a  hurry,  for  when  he  pricks  his 
ears  he  will  raise  his  head  gradually.  When  it  goes  no  higher  is  the  time  to  expose."  He 
must  have  nothing  to  eat  just  before  the  exposure,  but  if  he  has  been  good,  give  him  some- 
thing after.    Lastly— tie  up  all  dogs. 

Panoramic  Pictures, — When  a  series  of  photographs  is  taken  by  rotating  the  camera,  it 
is  too  common  a  plan  to  take  great  pains  to  match  and  join  the  prints  exactly,  things  which 
can  never  be  done  so  successfully  as  to  prevent  the  observer  losing  the  effect  of  the  picture 
in  seeking  for  the  joints.  When  the  course  recommended  in  the  British  Journal  is  taken, 
that  of  leaving  a  gap  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  between  the  prints,  in  every  case  one 
obtains  a  much  more  pleasant  and  realistic  effect.  The  mind  does  not  dwell  on  the  joints, 
because  they  are  obvious  and  no  effort  is  made  to  conceal  them,  and  minute  differences  in 
vigor  or  tone  are  not  noticed. 

Mr,  W,  E,  Dehenham  on  Colored  Mediums  for  Printing. — Mr.  Debenham  has  recently 
found  that  when  a  commercial  ready-sensitized  paper  is  used,  not  only  are  more  vigorous 
prints  obtained  when  the  printing  frame  is  covered  by  a  green  glass,  but  the  prints  tone 
more  readily  to  the  kind  of  blackish  tone  which  is  now  generally  sought  after.  Ordinary 
paper,  sensitized  as  wanted  and  with  the  full  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  it,  gives  the 
full  vigor  and  easy  toning  quality,  whether  the  green  glass  is  used  or  not.  The  commonly 
asserted  advantage  of  printing  from  weak  negatives  in  a  subdued  light  only  seems  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  ready-sensitized  paper.  Mr.  Debenham 's  theory  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  paper  with  considerable  excess  of  silver  nitrate  the  chlorine 
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whioh  is  set  free  from  tbe  chloride  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light  is  at  once  taken  np  bj  tb« 
nitrate,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ready-sensitized  paper  much  of  the  chlorine  has  to  diffuse 
away,  and  this  requires  time,  so  that  if  the  printing  is  quick  the  free  chlorine  degrades  the 
image. 

Varnishing  Negatives, — No  doubt  the  average  amateur  in  this  country  does  not  varnish 
his  negatives.  He  is  content  to  take  a  few  prints  and  then  he  places  the  negative  aside,  it 
perhaps  having  absorbed  traces  of  silver  from  the  printing  paper,  not  sufficient  perhaps  to 
show  immediately,  but  enough  to  bring  about  a  slowly  developing  brown  stain,  the  removal 
of  which  is  hopeless.  The  Photographic  News,  in  an  article  on  varnishing,  points  oat  how 
desirable  it  is  that  varnishing  should  be  the  rule,  if  only  to  protect  the  film  from  atmospheric 
moisture.  A  varnish  sold  in  our  shops  as  white  hard  varnish — a  solution  of  bleached  shellac 
in  alcohol — is  that  now  generally  used  for  negatives.  In  the  room  used  for  mounting  and 
the  odd  jobs  Incident  to  photography,  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  gas  or  kerosene  stove,  and 
when  the  plate  has  become  to  all  appearances  dry,  spontaneously,  it  is  warmed  over  the  stove, 
but  not  so  hot  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  back  of  the  hand.  Being  now  held  by  the  cofmers 
the  varnish  is  steadily  poured  on,  the  plate  being  tilted  just  enough  to  make  the  liquid  reach 
the  corners  in  regular  succession  till  one  of  the  four  corners  is  reached,  when  the  excess  of  var- 
nish is  steadily  drained  back  into  the  bottle,  with  a  very  slight  rocking  motion.  The  plate 
may  now  be  heated  more  considerably  than  before  to  thoroughly  harden  the  film.  The  above 
Is  the  old  varnishing  method,  so  long  employed  for  wet  collodion,  but  several  circumstances 
make  the  manipulation  much  easier  on  a  gelatine  negative  than  on  a  collodion  negative. 
The  Dammar  and  benzole  varnish,  which  was  a  regular  institution  in  the  wet  collodion  days, 
is  referred  to  rather  slightingly  by  the  Photographic  News,  but  as  this  varnish  is  easier  to  use 
than  the  lac  varnish,  and  for  most  purposes  as  satisfactory,  it  well  deserves  to  hold  its  place. 
An  ounce  of  gum  Dammar  is  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  benzole  and  the  solution  is  filtered. 
The  films  being  perfectly  dry,  this  varnish  is  poured  on  the  cold  plate  and  then  drained 
off.  The  resinous  coating  will  now  be  dry  in  a  few  minutes.  Perfect  fixation,  thorough 
washing  and  complete  dryness  are  essentials,  and  unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  before 
the  varnish  is  applied  the  resinous  film  will  soon  become  discontinuous,  and  silver  from  the 
paper  is  likely  to  reach  the  film  and  ruin  the  negative. 

Captain  Abney  on  Carrying  the  Camera. — Captain  Abney  by  no  means  stands  alone  in 
saying  that  by  far  the  best  way  to  carry  the  camera  when  one  has  to  do  much  walking,  espe- 
cially in  a  mountainous  district,  is  to  carry  it  on  the  back,  knapsack  fashion,  either  knap- 
sack straps  being  fastened  on  the  camera  case,  or,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  a  special 
knapsack  of  light  water-proof  cloth  being  made  to  put  over  the  ordinary  camera  case.  In 
either  instance  the  legs  of  the  tripod  are  strapped  to  the  top.  In  order  to  ensure  comfort  in 
carrying  a  knapsack  package,  some  trouble  should  be  taken  before  starting  to  adapt  it  to 
one's  shoulders,  a  little  padding  here  and  there  with  horse  hair  being  often  desirable.  *'  Any 
package  which  is  not  firmly  attached  to  the  body,**  says  Abney,  "  is  a  source  of  danger  in 
climbing." 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer: 

The  5x7  plate  is  a  size  that  is  gaining  favor  and  is  destined  to  surpass  the  5x8.  Artistic 
considerations  unhesitatingly  lead  to  the  choice  of  the  former.  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for 
the  4|  X  6^  against  the  4x5  plate.  The  latter  is  as  objectionable  as  the  5x  8  on  the  ground 
of  form,  whereas  the  4|  x  5i  is  a  symmetrical  and  artistically  proportioned  plate.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  having  both  of  these  sizes.  The  4|  x  5i  would  add  materially  to  the  length 
and  slightly  to  the  width  of  the  picture — in  some  instances  a  matter  of  great  importance;  it 
gives  a  plate  of  much  better  proportion,  and  the  increased  size  adds  no  appreciable  weight  to 
the  outfit.  Dealers  may  call  the  size  here  recommended  an  "  odd  size  "  ;  some  of  them  have 
applied  even  more  contemptuous  epithets  to  it  in  my  hearing,  but  I  submit  that  it  is  a 
decidedly  better  proportioned  plate  than  the  conventional  4x6,  and  the  one  that  intending 
purchasers  should  select  in  preference  to  the  4x5.  B.  A.  K. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field-Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  inserted,  If 
received  previous  to  the  20tb  of  each  month.     Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 

early  reports  of  meetings.] 

-♦ — 

Pacific  Coast  Amatevr  Photographic  Association. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  was  held  at  their  rooms,  Merchant  Street, 
San  Francisco,  on  September  4th,  the  attendance  being  very  large.  Mr.  E.  L.  Woods,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair  and  reported  what  had  been  done  by  the  executive  committee 
during  the  month,  all  the  business  of  the  association  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee, an4  the  regular  meetings  devoted  entirely  to  photography. 

Mr.  George  D.  Dornin,  an  old  pioneer  of  the  State,  demonstrated  the  daguerreotype 
process,  and  gave  some  very  interesting  reminiscenses  of  photography  in  the  mining  camps 
in  the  early  days  of  California.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  his  work,  nearly  forty  years  old  but  still  perfectly  preserved,  were  greatly  admired. 

It  was  announced  that  the  association  had  secured  the  exclusive  right  to  the  windward 
stake  boat  at  the  forthcoming  State  regatta  on  the  eighth  instant,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  it  fitted  up  with  dark-rooms,  etc.,  a  tug  to  take  the  members  to  and  from  the 
boat  had  been  chartered,  and  a  good  lunch  would  be  provided. 

The  lantern  entertainment  of  the  evening  was  "  A  Trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Park,"  being 
a  series  of  views  of  that  most  interesting  country,  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  Sam  (/.  Partridge, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Knight  White. 

The  Richmond  Camera  Club. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club  four  new  names  were 
added  to  our  list  of  members,  among  the  number  that  of  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Club.  Dr.  William  H.  Taylor  gave  us  an  interesting  talk  on  lantern  slides.  We  expect 
to  have  an  exhibit  of  lantern  slides  with  an  interesting  lecture  by  our  President,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Winston,  during  the  month  of  October  or  November.  Our  Vice-President,  Mr. 
B.  A.  Lancaster,  Jr.,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
with  a  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  his  skill  with  the  camera.  At  our  next  meeting  we 
expect  to  view  the  result  of  the  labor  of  our  members  who  have  had  their  cameras  with 
them  during  their  summer  vacation.  By  the  kindness  of  our  members,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing magazines  on  our  table :  Wilson*s,  Thb  American  Amateur  Photooraphbr,  and 
ArUhony*8  Bttlletin.  We  are  young  yet  and  are  satisfied  to  begin  in  an  humble  way.  Our 
membership  is  now  twenty-four,  but  we  expect  to  increase  it  to  fifty  before  the  end  of  the 
year. — C.  D,  Habliston,  Secretary. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.-- At  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  society 
Held  in  its  new  quarters,  113  West  38th  Street,  President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  presiding 
for  the  first  time  since  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  welcomed  the  members  to  the  new 
quarters,  explaining  how  the  society  organized  in  the  spring  of  1884,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach, 
with  a  membership  of  but  twenty-nine,  had  now  increased  to  over  two  hundred,  showing, 
he  thought,  that  the  interest  in  amateur  photography  was  rapidly  growing.  He  stated  that 
the  present  quarters  would  be  large  enough  for  a  while,  but  predicted  the  time  would  come 
when  the  society  would  need  a  large  building  of  its  own.  He  congratulated  the  society  on 
the  acquirement  of  the  present  rooms,  and  believed  that  it  would  result  in  a  large  accession 
to  its  membership. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  read  her  paper  on 
"  An  Amateur  at  the  Washington  Convention  "  (as  given  in  our  September  number),  which 
was  favorably  received,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Burton,  the  secretary,  stated  that  three  active,  four  subscribing,  and  two  corre- 
sponding members  had  been  elected  since  the  June  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  a  model  of  the  latest  Bausch  &  Lomb  Diaphragm  Shutter, 
explaining  the  improvements,  such  as  making  the  leaves  of  the  shutter  of  hard  rubber, 
which  were  lighter  than  metal,  were  not  affected  by  dampness,  and  always  remained  black. 
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There  was  alflo  a  new  arrangement  of  the  pneumatic  retarding  tnbe  or  "  dash,"  i^hich  is 
placed  npright  on  the  side  of  the  lens  tube  instead  of  over  it  horizontally.  This  made  the 
shutter  more  compact.  The  lever  used  in  regulating  the  size  of  the  diaphragm  is  now  made 
in  the  form  of  a  black  ^k  placed  behind  the  actuating  spring  barrel.  The  size  of  the  dia- 
phragms are  printed  on  ^ts  face,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  by  rotating  it  to  fix  ihe  aperture 
wanted.  Another  disk  on  the  front  of  the  spring  barrel  regulates  the  speed  of  the  ahutter 
from  1-lOOth  of  a  second  up  to  a  3-second  exposure.  Then  the  lever  for  changing  the 
shutter  from  a  time  to  instantaneous  movement  is  fixed  in  plain  sight  on  the  front  otf  the 
shutter,  and  is  easily  got  at.  The  pneumatic  release  pump  is  also  made  larger  and  stronger. 
The  three  essential  points,  viz.,  device  for  quickly  changing  the  diaphragm  opening,  for 
easily  regulating  the  speed,  and  for  changing  the  shutter  from  time  to  instantaneous 
movements,  all  seem  to  be  arranged  very  compactly  and  perfectly.  In  addition  to  all  this 
the  shutter  is  very  beautifully  and  accurately  made.  In  reply  to  questions  he  stated  that 
he  had  not  verified  the  speed  as  stated  on  the  dial,  but  suggested  as  a  good  test  that  a 
trotting  horse  be  photographed  at  right  angles  to  the  lens,  about  fifty  feet  distant  If  his 
feet  came  out  distinct  it  would  be  proof  that  the  shutter  was  pretty  fast.  This  would  test 
the  speed  of  any  shutter.  Another  advantage  of  the  shutter  in  question  was  that  there  is 
no  jar.    Its  movements  are  equalized. 

He  also  showed  a  timing  apparatus  especially  useful  for  telling  when  to  take  in  printing 
frames,  invented  by  Mr.  Harry  Ford,  of  Lyndon,  Kan.  It  consisted  of  a  square  box 
having  a  clock  mechanism  and  an  alarm-bell  inside.  The  upper  face  is  perforated  with 
holes  in  concentric  circles,  in  which  pegs  projecting  beneath  the  under  surface  are  inserted* 
A  small  removable  dial  with  a  pointer  on  its  face  moves  around  like  a  minute-hand  of  a 
clock.  Traveling  with  this  dial  on  the  same  shaft,  underneath  the  upper  face  of  the  box,  is  • 
a  bell-hammer  having  a  trip  attachment.  When  the  clock  movement  rotates  it  carries  with 
it  the  bell-hammer;  the  latter  comes  in  contact  with  the  pin  set  ahead  in  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
concentric  circles,  causing  the  bell  to  ring.  A  printing  frame  having  a  similar  number  to 
that  on  the  end  of  the  pin,  which  was  put  out  twenty  minutes  before,  would  on  this  signal 
be  taken  up  and  examined  and  the  negative  print  should  be  ready  to  take  out.  Each  printing 
frame  is  numbered  and  each  negative  is  judged  beforehand.  Whatever  time  it  is  supposed 
to  take  to  make  a  print  from  it  is  marked  off,  and  the  pin  put  in  ahead  of  the  pointer  on 
the  dial,  in  one  of  the  holes  on  the  face  of  the  apparatus  corresponding  to  the  minutes 
required.  When  the  pointer  on  the  dial  gets  opposite  the  pin,  the  bell  rings,  thus  notifying 
the  operator  to  look  at  that  numbered  frame.  Allowance  for  clouds  passing  over  the  sun 
has  to  be  made.  Mr.  Ford  finds  it  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus  where  one  man  has  to 
manage  a  large  number  of  printing  frames. 

Communications  were  read  from  Mr.  S.  T.Harvey,  Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  of  Victoria,  at  East  Melbourne,  Australia,  wishing  to  exchange  sets  of  lantern 
slides  with  the  society,  and  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Sweet,  President  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 
relative  to  the  Robinson  collection  of  photographs.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Bonmage, 
presented  his  quarterly  report  ending  June  30, 1890,  showing  balance  on  hand  in  the  special 
reserve  fund  of  9420,  and  in  the  general  fund  of  SI, 096.60.  His  report  was  accepted  and 
later,  on  his  motion,  the  $120  was  voted  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund.  The  Lantern 
Slide  Committee  reported  that  arrangements  were  being  perfected  for  an  interchange  of 
lantern  slides  with  the  Vienna  Amateur  Club,  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of 
France,  and  with  one  or  two  societies  in  England.  An  interesting  lantern  season  was  prom- 
ised. The  committee  had  also  secured  a  few  sets  of  slides  from  the  **  Interchange  of  Illas- 
trated  Subjects,"  as  carried  on  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  for  extra  exhibitions.  The 
President  stated  that  Mr.  B.  H.  Lawrence  offered  for  the  use  of  the  society  slides  from 
many  of  his  excellent  negatives  taken  in  Spain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  Boston  Camera  Club  for  its  kindness  in  loaning  the 
Bobinson  photographs,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association  for  the 
pictures  sent  on  by  them  for  exhibition.  Many  visitors  have  inspected  the  Bobinson  photo- 
graphs, which  have  been  universally  admired.  They  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  artistic  work  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Society  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
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At  the  same  meetinja:  the  Committee  on  New  Quarters  reported  that  its  work  was  very 
nearly  done,  and  that  every  member  saw  for  himself  how  superior  the  rooms  were  to  those 
at  Thirty-Sixth  Street.  Considerable  expense  had  been  incurred  to  fit  up  the  place  as 
elaborately  as  it  was,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  easily  met  by  the  increase  in 
membership.  The  committee  thoufifht  no  photofcraphic  society  in  the  country  had  finer 
quarters  than  the  society,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  all  amateurs  and  others  to  inspect 
the  rooms. 

On  September  17th  the  rooms  were  informally  opened  with  a  *'  Smoking  Concert/'  very 
largely  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed.  Lantern  slides,  music,  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and 
other  things  amused  the  guests.  Substantial  refreshments  were  to  be  had  in  the  laboratory 
room. 

An  illustrated  lecture,  entitled  "  A  Tour  of  the  Holy  Land  and  to  Constantinople,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Stuart  Welles,  given  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  society  on  Friday  evening, 
September  26th,  was  very  entertaining  and  instructive.    There  was  a  full  attendance. 

Boston  Camera  Club.  Interchange  of  Illustrated  Subjects. — From  a  recent  circular  we 
learn  that  the  following  sets  are  now  ready  for  exhibition:  "In  and  About  Columbus,  O.," 
"  Chicago,"  "  The  White  Mountains,"  "  Glimpses  of  California,"  "  Boston."  The  following 
are  in  preparation:  "Illustrated  Liverpool,"  "  In  and  About  San  Francisco,"  and  "  Under 
the  Shadow  of  Tamalpais."  The  following  clubs  comprise  the  circuit:  Boston,  California, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  O.,  Medford,  Louisville,  Newark,  New  York,  Peekskill,  Pottsville, 
Providence,  Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Syracuse,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Reed,  the  manager,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  he  has  made  of  the  Interchange. 

Ridgewood  {N.  J.)  Camera  Club.— A  reception  was  held  at  the  new  club  rooms,  Tuesday 
evening,  September  16th.  The  rooms  were  prettily  decorated  and  the  walls  hung  with  the 
work  of  the  members.  Messrs.  Hales,  Levien,  Carrigan,  Walton,  Lefetva,  and  Alexander, 
made  notable  exhibits.  The  officers  of  the  club  are:  Peter  O.  Terhune,  President;  H.  W. 
Hales,  Vice-President;  Walter  B.  Walton,  Secretary,  and  F.  Levien,  Treasurer. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford. — The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  club  were  resumed 
Tuesday  evening,  September  9th,  after  a  two  months'  vacation.  There  had  been  no  special 
topic  announced,  but  those  present  found  sufficient  subjects  of  conversation  In  the  exchange 
of  summer  experiences,  plans  for  the  fall  and  winter  work,  and  the  discussion  of  a  change 
of  quarters.  The  membership  of  the  club  and  the  attendance  at  meetings  have  increased 
so  much  in  the  past  year  that  our  present  rooms  are  wholly  inadequate  as  accommodations. 
But  before  the  lantern  slide  season  opens  the  club  hopes  to  be  located  in  larger  and  more 
convenient  quarters.  For  the  next  regular  meeting  it  was  announced  that  a  practical  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  various  processes  of  print  making  would  be  given.  One  of  the 
members  will  develop  some  platinotypes,  another  make  some  bromide  prints,  a  third  tone 
some  aristotypes,  and  as  for  silver  prints,  two  of  the  members  got  to  sparring  in  a  friendly 
way  about  the  relative  merits  of  tungstate  soda  and  bicarbonate  soda  for  toning,  and  they 
were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the  committee  and  commanded  to  be  ready  to  read  a  paper  upon 
the  merits  of,  and  tone  a  batch  of  prints  with,  their  respective  baths,  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  September  23, 1890,  to  witness 
a  demonstration  of  slide  making  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Pancoast  of  Waterbury.  President  Parmele 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  a  few  words  introduced  Mr.  Pancoast,  who  read  an 
extremely  interesting  paper  upon  "  Lantern  Slide  Making."  The  speaker  was  followed  with 
close  attention,  and  many  notes  of  telling  points  were  jotted  down  for  future  reference.  At 
the  close  of  the  paper  the  gas  was  turned  off,  and  Mr.  Pancoast  proceeded  to  develop  some 
slides  that  had  been  exposed  a  few  days  before.  The  first  was  treated  with  eikonogen,  and 
came  up  rapidly  and  with  great  brilliancy;  the  second  was  developed  with  ferrous-oxalate, 
and  caane  up  much  slower,  but  with  equal  brilliancy;  the  third  one  had  been  purposely  over- 
timed to  show  its  behavior  in  the  developer ;  the  fourth  was  Irom  the  same  negative,  prop- 
erly timed,  and  showed  a  decided  contrast  to  the  third,  having  much  more  clearness  and 
brilliancy  in  the  sky  and  distant  parts  of  the  view.  W^hile  the  slides  were  fixing  and  wash- 
ing, an  informal  discussion  of  apparatus,  lanterns,  etc.,  was  held,  many  valuable  hints  rela- 
tive to  the  same  being  given  by  Mr.  Pancoast.  Before  closing,  the  club  extended  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pancoast  for  his  instructive  demonstration.  [Mr.  Pancoast 's  paper  will  be 
published  in  the  November  number.— Ed.] 
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BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


We  have  received  the  first  namber  of  the  American  Periodical  Index,  published  at  New 
Hayen.  The  purpose  of  this  new  candidate  for  popular  favor  is  to  publish  a  complete  index 
to  all  the  leading  magazines  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  new  books  of  the  month.  In  these  dajs  of 
increasing  magazine  literature  such  a  publication  has  a  wide  field.  The  new  Index  seeks  to 
occupy  this  field,  and  if  the  promise  of  its  first  namber  is  fulfilled,  it  ought  to  find  a  gen- 
erous support.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  Index  in  connection  with  our  magazine 
for  32.50.    The  subscription  price  of  the  Index  is  31.00. 

The  September  Beacon  has  a  remarkably  full  and  valuable  article  on  development,  en- 
titled "  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Development,"  which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  art  oi 
saying  much  in  few  words. 

The  Photographic  Timet  for  September  12th  has  a  remarkably  good  photogravure  of  the 
Daguerre  Memorial,  showing  a  much  more  dignified  example  of  sculpture  than  the  artist's 
sketches  seemed  to  promise  to  some  of  our  contemporaries  who  mistook  the  rough  outline 
for  the  finished  sketch.  American  photographers  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
memorial  to  the  clever  Frenchman  who  by  some  hocus-pocus  has  gained  the  title  of  "  Father 
of  Photography,"  notwithstanding  that  the  method  of  obtaining  photographic  pictures 
which  he  discovered  bears  about  as  much  relation  to  modern  methods  as  green  cheese  does 
to  the  moon.    Fox  Talbot  is  the  man  whom  American  photographers  should  have  honored. 

Photo-Enoravimo,  Photo-Litho  and  Collotypb.    W.  T.  Wilkinson.    London.    Hamp- 
ton, Judd  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  excellent  hand-book  to  the  photo-mecbani- 
oal  printing  processes,  and  the  instructions  given  are  practical  and  reliable.  As  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson well  says  in  his  preface:  "  The  elements  of  success  are  three,  viz.,  suitable  apparatus, 
careful  practice,  and  reliable  formulas."  Of  these,  the  second  is  the  most  difficult  of  acquire- 
ment, and  the  lack  of  it  is  the  reason  why  so  many  beginners  in  the  photo-mechanical 
methods  fail  of  success.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  given  "  reliable  formulas,"  which  is  as  much  as 
can  fairly  be  expected  of  any  book  on  the  subject.  We  notice  that  he  states  that  the  book 
is  not  a  translation,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  we  miss  one  or  two  matters  connected  with 
collotype  which  most  of  the  foreign  books  are  fond  of  giving.  The  book  may  be  safely 
followed. 

Part  XV.  of  Dr.  Fabre's  ''  Encyclopedia  of  Photography  "  continues  and  concludes  the 
subject  of  "  Photo-Typography,"  and  treats  the  allied  subjects  of  "  Photo-Galvanogiaphy," 
" Photo-Plastography,"  " Photo-Chromography,"  "Engraving  on  Glass,"  and  "Photo- 
Ceramics." 

The  Elliott-Clymer  Company,  Auburn,  N.  T.,  send  us  their  illustrated  *'  Catalogue  of 
Optical  Lanterns  and  Instruments  of  Projection,"  which  describes  their  "  Home  "  and  "  Pro- 
fessional "  lanterns  and  stereopticons.    There  is  also  a  long  list  of  slides.    Well-made  instru- 
ments at  a  moderate  price  are  a  specialty  with  the  firm. 
PiCTUBKS  OF  East  Anglican  Lifb.    By  P.  H.  Emerson;  1889.  > 

The  book  consists  of  a  portfolio  containing  ten  photo-ink  etchings  from  pictures  made 
by  Mr.  Emerson,  designed  to  illustrate  his  reasons  for  short  focusing,  as  set  forth  in  his 
book  on  "Naturalistic  Photography."  It  is  in  effect  a  supplement  to  that  book,  and  is 
useful  in  showing  just  why  a  picture  should  be  a  little  out  of  focus  to  look  artistic.  That 
the  pictures  illustrate  his  ideas  in  their  extreme,  there  is  no  doubt. 

From  a  photographic  standpoint  we  cannot  see  any  beauty  in  one  which  he  says  was 
deliberately  thrown  out  of  focus,  called  V  Where  Winds  the  Dike."  He  says:  "  By  the 
judicious  use  of  diaphragms  tHe  middle  distance  and  distance  are  relatively  truly  rendered.*' 
The  picture  is  4i  x  6  in  size,  and  when  held  four  feet  from  the  eye  still  looks  blurred  aud 
indistinct.  Were  it  a  very  large  photograph  the  blur  might  make  it  artistic.  The  central 
object  of  interest,  a  bridge,  is  grossly  out  of  focus.  We  cannot,  as  practical  photographen. 
agree  with  Mr.  Emerson's  explanation  of  this  picture. 

Another  peculiar  view  is  "  The  Fringe  of  the  Mere."    The  lilies  in  the  foreground  are  so 
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indistinct  as  to  look  like  black  patches  or  dots  shooting  above  the  water,  while  the  trees 
and  other  objects  in  the  distance  are  sharp.  The  lilies  are  only  suggested,  says  Mr.  Emer- 
son. We  can  see  no  beauty  in  them.  Nobody  would  imagine  they  were  lilies  any  more 
than  lumps  of  wood  floating  on  the  water.  We  should  say  it  would  be  improved  if  the  lily 
section  was  cut  out.  In  most  cases  Mr.  Emerson  advocates  having  the  distance  out  of 
focus,  which  he  suggests  harmonizes  the  picture.  In  the  "  Fringe  of  the  Mere"  he  reverses 
this  theory  by  having  the  distance  sharp  and  the  foreground  blurred,  and  does  not  give  any 
reason  for  it.  However,  it  is  right  that  the  distance  should  be  distinct,  since  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  view. 

The  "March  Pastoral"  we  think  is  very  pretty,  but  we  should  have  preferred  having 
the  center  sheep  in  focus  instead  of  the  one  to  the  left.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  between 
Mr.  Emerson's  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  distance  being  out  of  focus  and 
not  fuzzy.  To  us  either  description  seems  alike.  If  a  part  of  the  picture  is  out  of  focus  it 
looks  fuzzy,  and  if  it  is  fuzzy  we  should  say  it  was  out  of  focus. 

To  our  notion  the  picture  called  **  Toad  in  the  Path,"  which  Mr.  Emerson  states  is  all 
out  of  focus,  is  more  attractive  and  picturesque  than  "Where  Winds  the  Dike,"  because  it 
is  larger  and  more  harmonious,  the  high  reeds  in  the  foreground  blending  with  the  trees  in 
the  distance.  "  A  Stiff  Pull,"  showing  a  team  of  horses  plowing,  is  well  rendered,  the  blur 
in  the  figure  of  the  man  indicating  motion.  A  fuzziness  appears  on  the  outline  of  the 
figure,  presumably  due  to  the  ink  in  printing. 

The  other  pictures,  "In  the  Haysel,"  "The  Poacher,"  "Colts  on  Norfolk  Marsh," 
"  In  the  Barley  Harvest,"  "  Hay-Maker  with  Rake,"  are  all  interesting,  and  show  a  novelty 
in  the  treatment  of  different  subjects  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Emerson  and  instructive  to  the 
student. 

It  will  be  some  time,  we  think,  before  photographers  accustomed  to  making  clear,  crisp, 
distinct  photographs  will  be  satisfied  with  pictures  mostly  blurred.  It  will  only  be  those 
who  understand  how  to  view  pictures  in  an  artistic  sense  that  can  comprehend  the  unusual 
ideas  Mr.  Emerson  has  advanced.  In  order  to  assist  in  educating  photographers  and  mem- 
bers of  societies,  Mr.  Emerson  has  presented  to  the  principal  associations  and  journals  a 
portfolio  of  his  pictures,  which  will  doubtless  call  forth  considerable  comment. 

♦  ♦  » 


United  States  Photographic  Patents 

Issued   In  September,  1800. 


SEPTEMBER  2d, 

435,388— Device  for  Exhibiting  Pictures  and  Like  Articles;  Q.  W.  Bolton,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
436,681 — Device  for  Oscillating  Photographer's  Developing  Pans;  V.  H.  Busohmann,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
435,884— Flash  Lamp;  H.  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

SEPTEMBER  9th. 

436,012— Photographic  Camera;  J.  T.  Bedford,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
436,060— Photographic  Magazine  Camera;  J.  Lalor,  Aurora,  III. 
436,098— Photographic  Camera;  H.  Heinrich,  Berlin,  Germany. 
436,117 — Album;  W.  Bergner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
436,243— Easel  Album;  T.  Kelley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER  lOth. 

436,347— Photographic  Camera;  W.  H.  Fuller,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

4.36,391 — Photographic  Camera;  W.  I.  Adams,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

436,404— Photographic  Shutter;  T.  B.  Dallmeyer,  London,  England,  and  F.  Beanchamp, 

Tottenham,  England. 
436,587 — Producing  Photographic  Films;  Y.  Schwartz,  Hanover,  Germany. 
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436,627— Apparatus  for  Automatic  Photography;  T.  B.  Enjalbert,  Paris,  France. 
436,658— Photographic  Camera  Shutter  Attachment;  H.  W.  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
436,687— Photo-Engraving  Frame;  J.  Baynes,  Westchester,  N.  T. 
436,745 — Detective  Camera;  M.  A.  Seed,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEPTEMBER  23d. 

436,855— Photographic  Camera  Shutter;  F.  A.  Hetherington,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

436,866— Burnisher;  W.  H.  Boles,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

437,063— Method  of  Producing  Line  Drawings;  L  O.  Vincent,  Pentwater,  Michigu. 

437,104— Coin-Operated  Photographic  Apparatus;  C.  H.  C  Foge,  C.  H.  Griese,  and  J.  L. 

F.  Raders,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
437,170— Producing  Photo-mechanical  Printing  Plates;  R.  Arambnro,  Seville,  Spain. 
20,166— (Design  Patent)— Book  or  Album  I^eaf;  E.  G.  Thorp,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEPTEMBER  30th, 

437,290 — Photographic  Camera;  A.  E.  Colgate,  New  York. 

437,629— Photographing  without  a  Dark -Room;  Charles  Spiro,  New  York. 

437,630— Means  for  Filling   Photographic  Plate  Holders  without  a  Dark-Room;   Charles 

Spiro,  New  York. 
437,631— Photographic  Developing  Apparatus;  Charles  Spiro,  New  York. 
437,655— Photographic  Shutter;  W.  H.  Lewis,  Huutingtou,  N.  Y. 
437,656— Plate  Holder;  W.  H.  Lewis,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Amateur  Photoorafher. 


U  /f^  AUTIOUSLY  parting  the  bushea  nitb  the  muzzle  of  Cbe  gUD,  1  beheld  the 
^5,  reptile  of  the  aceompunying  picture,  his  body  coiled  on  tbe  ground,  and  his 
^^^  head  elevuted  about  tbree  feet.    His  tongue  darted  tVom  his  mouth  vicloast; 
'^      as  I  looked  through  the  parting  in  the  bush.     Had  1  been  prepared  to 
convej   him  to  the  coast,  I  believe  I  should   have  been  tempted  to  capture  him 
alive.     Wilh  a  slip-noose  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  have 
been  secured  without  much  trouble.      A  load  of  partridge -shot  in  the  head,  a  tre- 
mendous thrashing  around  in  the  bushes,  and  soon  the  delighted  negroes  were 
^™gKiDg  the  pjthon  into  curap.      Having  photographed  him  with  my  ever-ready 
Hawkete  Camera,  I  skinned  him,  and  brought  the  trophy  home  to  New  York. 
He  WHA  an  ordinary  African  python,  fourteen  feet  long — a  considerable  come-down 
from  Zaidi  Nubi's  tree." 

EitTSCl  from  "  Atrlca  ■■  Been  by  Thomat  Stevens  aod  (he  Hawkeye."  Id  wbich  Mr.  SteTent 
describes.  In  the  mme  happy  and  InlereiUns  vein  which  chararlerlied  hla  "  Around  the  World  on  a 
Bicycle."  Ute  personnel  and  cuitonii  of  an  AMcnn  eipedltlon.  a  week's  sport  In  the  prallllc  game 
eMiniry  adjoining  Ihe  famous  snow^aipped  monntaln  Kilimanjaro,  with  a  valuable  commeular;  on 
Uie  latier,  photographing  a  band  of  Uaeal  warrlora  and  other  Incidents  of  hli  trip.  Fine  engravlDga 
tnio  negatives  made  la  Interior  Africa.  Send  IDc.  In  stamps  for  sample  cop;  to  THB  BLaiu 
CuiEBi  UoMrAHi.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago, 
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The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA  FULL 


PARTIALLY  FOLDED.  FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Cnmera  is  a  modified  English  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
:ompact  camera  in  market,  the  6Jx8J  being  but  z|  inches  thick  when  folded 
ind  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

HOCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO.. 

It  to  Mty  Dealar  in  Thoto.  Buppllw.  RoCheStSr,   K.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sensitized  Albumen  Paper 

Is  put  up  in  unsealed  packages,  so  that  it  may  be  examined 

by  the  purchaser. 

Needs  no  can,  no  lime,  or  other  preserving  appliance. 
Is  free  from  blisters. 

May  be  used  without  fuming  with  good  results. 
Works  by  any  of  the  regular  formulas. 


* 


Toning  and  Fixing  Compound 

Combines  toning  and  fixing  in  one  simple  operation. 

Does  not  deteriorate  with  age,  or  spoil  with  use. 

Uniformly  gives  results  in  freshness,  delicacy,  richness  of  tone,  and 
every  other  respect,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  elaborate  formulas. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  compound  will  tone  and  fix  eight  dozen  5x8 
prints.     Eight  ounce  bottle,  40  cents ;  sixteen  ounce  bottle,  75  cents. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


JOHN   HAWORTH, 


Dealer  in 

Photographic  Goods  641    Arch   Street, 

Of  Every  Description.  etf  PHILADELPHIA. 
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DO    YOU    READ 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

THAT  BRIGHT,  SPARKLING  MAGAZINE? 

TK«  CK«tpe«t  lUu«tRt«d  Itonthlf  In  ths  IkoiUL 

25  GENTS  A  NUMBER.    $2.40  PER  TEAR. 

Edition  for  October,  1890,  Seventy- Five  Thousand  Copies. 

The  Cosmopolitan  U  literally  what  the  J^ew  York  Timet  calls  It,  **  At  tto  prioe,  the  biiirhte*t> 
moat  yarled,  and  best  edited  of  the  Bf  aipaxlnea." 

suBscMBE-C  AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  )-sdisciibi 

TOB  HEW  BUBSCBIBEBS,  FOB  OHZ  TEAB  OHLT: 

The  Cosmopolitan,  per  year, $2.40 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer,      .     .     .       2.00 
The  price  of  the  two  publications,        ....       4.00 

We  will  furnish  both  for  only     .       3.00 

TMi  Qgsr  to  onlj  to  asw  wbicribfi  to  THl  COBMOPOLITAH,  lad  aaly  far  oat  yssr. 

"  It  has  more  articles  In  each  number  that  are  readable,  and  fewer  anlnterestlng  pages,  than  aoj 
of  Its  contemporaries."— ^o«<on  Journal. 


THECOSMOPOLiTAN  FURNISHES  fOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  MAGAZINE  LITERATURE, 

A  Splendidly  lllHStratad  Periodical  at  a  Price  UtlMrto  deeded  lipesslle. 


TRY  IT  FOR  A  TEAR. 


It  will  be  a  liberal  educator  to  every  member  of  the  household.     It  will  make  the  nights 
pass  pleasantly.    It  will  give  you  more  for  the  money  than  you  can 

obtain  in  any  other  form. 

Do  yon  want  a  first-class  Magazine,  giving  annually  1536  pages  by 
the  ablest  writers,  with  more  than  1300  illustrations,  by  the  cleverest 


artists — as  readable  a  magazine  as  money  can  make — a  Magazine 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  live  subjects? 

*<  The  marvel  is  how  the  publishers  can  give  so  much  for  the  money.'*— PAiZmMpAia  Evening  Call. 

Send  $8.00  to  this  Ofllee,  and  seenre  both  The  Oosmopolitan  and 
The  Amezioan  Anuttenr  Photographer. 


ENOCH     AR15EN. 


"Mark  me  and  understand, 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.    I  chargH  you  na^ 
Wlienyac  shall  see  her,  teU  her  that  I  died 
Bleasing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her" 


T  H  E   A  .M  E  R I C  A  N 


^CD/ITEUR  FHOTOGRAPHE-R.. 


A  Moiitlily  Revie'v  of  An^alc^r  Phot'jjjraph/ 


Vol..  ir. 


BRUNSWICK,   MR.,  XOVEMIViIR.    1^,0. 


.N.'.      II 


Our  Illustration. 

fy?W| E  (iIVKtliis  ujoi.th  t'u-lh'Vi"!  a\h\  (iiKtl  picture  of  M"-n  \)   .'.♦•^    ••  V.  ;    '• 
Ti'Iii    -f^'^l^'^i'     sc^rioh.        Tin*    [»i<*tmv    ivprt'.Miit-^   Enoch   in    '  k'   «(>[tM^''c   f»t 
1        Mirijim    F.fino,  nfttM    \ii^  ivtuf»   from   I  he  lKipi)y  home  of    P!  Uip  au'l 
Anni**.      Tho    oriiriniilitv    of    nose  i.^    sT'i.ii.;::,   jnid   by    iiK-tiv    tliin    w.il    Im 
regarded  as  tlio  siror.;;  \^t  [>ictMn'  of   th*    b«  ii»'s. 


♦  ♦♦ 


An   Institute  of  Photography. 

Hy    W.   H.    I;.  }:v\\K 

iy:gr  IIP-  reoonl  mention  in  this  n)<iijrnzi.ie  of  the  advisrih'lity  of  tl.e  fonndiiiti 
'\T\j  of  an  In>tit..tt  of  Ph^lnorap' y  mj  ''/.-•  ''L'tUiTiv,  :i;is  CillcMl  t'nrlh  so 
'  many  U'tt-.Ts  of  impiiry  coih*-..  j  the  aim^,  I'urposes,  und  ntiht\  of 
such  an  institute  thn^  it  st\.ni.s  wor'i  'a';  ..*  to  siy  a  few  woni^  more  on  .'  ^ 
subject.  At  tho  oiiIm-I  I  will  say  that  in  my  o,»irii(»n  >e,eh  an  insiltnie  \\f.-  '•! 
do  more  to  place  [>hoteijrnj)hy  in  it.-^  rijiht.'nl  position  us  a  serion?^  i.\\\  I-j";:- 
fi(*d  subject  of  stndv  anil  Inv^«slifi"MT'<»n.  th'in  .'•i.'\  ami  all  (lis<Mis>ions  as  to  lis 
artistic  worth  or  the  means  of  raisii.-  |)r''M'^.  Plioloizra['hy  has  b«*tii  0:1  ;'.,• 
down  grade  in  [io[  idar  e-.tini  •lion  f«..r  sou.e  time,  and  to-dnv  it  is  v»*rv  v-f!  -i^* 
regarded  as  a  harmless  aiii'isemenl  04  a  veiy  inditYerent  means  <»f  earnn.«j  jt 
llvejihooil.  It  has  I)e«ij  di'L>radei4  by  its  piofi'-^i'd  friends.  All  thl<  >.tM),d 
'•K  '.'harried  by  the  e-^Mbb^i'MM-.-it  of  a  wtU  e(juipp(  d  an<l  carefully  niM'j'»L:»Mi 
.- -ht/ol  or  institute.  wh.Mt-  both  Lb*,  piactieal  and  seici.tllic  ai)})liv  ations  <  *" 
phot  i^'.i'ihv  Were  tauiiht  in  a  serious  in.tnmr,  an(i  wht-re  the  claims  t.>I  r.nii*- 
nal  research  were  leC'.^iru'zed  and  provided  ^(>r. 

It  should  b*»  the  aim  of  such  an  itistitu'j'  to  te:,(h  photon i-.-.j.l.v  in  'dl  ii^ 
manif.ild  applications,  in  sciri-.-".  art,  and  commerc'e.  No  betse  ii»^':,i.«-i'  i.f 
*he  many  sidtnl  character  of    photographic  cultur.*  can   b'*  civtd    ih:.i.    ib'-t 
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THE   AMERICAN 

^QD/iTEUR  Photographer. 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 


Vol.  II.  BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  NOVEMBER,   1890.  No.  11. 


*  Our  lllustration- 

E  GIVE  this  month  the  third  and  final  picture  of  Miss  Barnes'  ^*  Enoch 
Arden "  series.  The  picture  represents  Enoch  in  the  cottage  of 
Miriam  Lane,  after  his  return  from  the  happy  home  of   Philip  and 

Annie.      The  originality   of   pose  is   striking,  and  by   many   this   will   be 

regarded  as  the  strongest  picture  of  the  series. 


An  Institute  of.  Photography. 

By  W.  H.  Bubbank. 

'HE  recent  mention  in  this  magazine  of  the  advisability  of  the  founding 
of  an  Institute  of  Photography  in  this  country,  has  called  forth  so 
many  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  aims,  purposes,  and  utility  of 
such  an  institute  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the 
subject.  At  the  outset  I  will  say  that  in  my  opinion  such  an  institute  would 
do  more  to  place  photography  in  its  rightful  position  as  a  serious  and  digni- 
fied subject  of  study  and  investigation,  than  any  and  all  discussions  as  to  its 
artistic  worth  or  the  means  of  raising  prices.  Photography  has  been  on  the 
down  grade  in  popular  estimation  for  some  time,  and  to-day  it  is  very  widely 
regarded  as  a  harmless  amusement  or  a  very  indifferent  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  It  has  been  degraded  by  its  professed  friends.  All  this  would 
be  changed  by  the  establishment  of  a  well  equipped  and  carefully  managed 
school  or  institute  where  both  the  practical  and  scientific  applications  of 
photography  were  taught  in  a  serious  manner,  and  where  the  claims  of  origi- 
nal research  were  recognized  and  provided  for. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  such  an  institute  to  teach  photography  in  all  its 
manifold  applications,  in  science,  art,  and  commerce.  No  better  instance  of 
the  many  sided  character  of   photographic  culture  can  be  cited   than   that 
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afforded  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Institute  for  Instruc- 
tion in  Photography  at  Vienna,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Eder.  The  institute  is 
provided  with  studios,  laboratories,  and  printing  rooms,  all  thoroughly  well 
equipped.  The  curriculum  embraces  instruction  in  such  elementary  photo- 
graphic branches  as  portraiture,  retouching,  printing,  transparency  making  and 
enlargements.  Both  the  wet  and  dry  plate  processes  are  taught,  and  tboroogh 
instruction  is  given  in  emulsion  making,  orthochromatic  methods,  photo- 
micrography, and  all  the  photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  all  of  which 
are  taught  both  theoretically  and  practically.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the 
art  side  of  photography,  instruction  being  given  in  free  hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  and  in  perspective,  with  special  reference  to  reproduction  by  photo- 
graphic methods. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  instruction  includes  photo- 
chemistry, details  of  printing  processes,  retouching,  photo-physics,  chemical 
work  in  the  laboratory  and  drawing.  In  addition,  the  institute  has  a  rich 
store  of  apparatus  and  a  well  stocked  library  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
This  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  one  successful  school  of  photography  shovs 
the  rich  field  open  for  cultivation  here  in  America,  where  we  have  no  school 
with  anything  like  such  thorough  equipment  for  the  highest  work.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  what  is  being  done  here  with  the  aid  of  photography  will 
deny  the  need  of  an  institute  managed  on  similar  lines,  and  no  thoughtful 
friend  of  the  science  will  doubt  the  benefit  which  would  thus  accrue  to  pho- 
tography in  a  country  where  swift  and  easy  methods  of  reaching  results  are 
imperatively  demanded. 

There  is  not  a  subject  taught  at  the  Austrian  school  in  which  instruction 
would  not  be  gladly  welcomed  by  many  Americans.  A  scientific  knowledge 
of  photography  is  sadly  needed  among  us,  and  original  investigation  needs  a 
place  where  it  can  be  prosecuted  under  favorable  circumstances.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  success  of  an  Institute  of  Photography  conducted  on 
this  broad  and  liberal  basis.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  it  would  attract 
pupils  from  all  sections.  It  is  not  probable,  perhaps  not  desirable,  that  the 
school  should  be  managed  o^  controlled  by  an  association,  whether  of  pro- 
fessionals or  amateurs,  or  both  combined.  Private  capital  and  enterprise, 
spurred  on  by  hope  of  gain,  would  be  the  best  surety  of  success.  An  en- 
dowed College  of  Photography  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  that  is  almost  too  much  to  hope  for,  unless,  indeed,  some  apostle  of  pho- 
tography shall  arise  whose  persuasive  eloquence  shall  have  power  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  wealthy  lovers  of  our  gentle  art  in  aid  of  the  project.  Why 
should  not  some  wealthy  amateur  endow  a  College  of  Photography  as  Peter 
Cooper  endowed  the  Cooper  Institute?  Who  will  be  the  Peter  Cooper  of 
photography  and  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  first  to  see,  and  with  liberal 
hand  meet,  the  need  for  an  American  Institute  .of  Photography? 
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Lantern  Slide  Making. 

By  G.  B.  Pancoabt. 
[Bead  before  the  Camera  Club  of  Hartford,  September  88, 1890.] 

HEN  asked  by  your  secretary  to  give  a  demonstration  of  my  method  of 
developing  lantern  slides,  I  felt  as  thoagh  I  had  no  particular  method 
worthy  of  the  name,  still,  as  there  is  just  now  so  much  interest 
centered  in  slide  making,  and  since  the  New  England  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change will  soou'^begin  its  operations,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  results 
of  my  experience  as  far  as  relates  to  the  making  of  gelatine  lantern  slides. 

While  I  do  not  consider  the  gelatine  process  the  best  for  all  classes  of 
negatives,  its  ease  and  simplicity,  and  its  especial  adaptability  to  the  wants 
of  the  amateur,  render  it  by  far  the  most  desirable.  The  results  in  careful 
hands  certainly  rank  high,  and,  in  many  cases,  excel.  To  the  experimenter 
the  wet  collodion,  the  collodio^albumen  (Taupenot),  and  the  collodion 
emulsion  processes  offer  a  wide  field  for  work  and  are  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  results.  However,  as  the  average  worker  wishes  to  see  results  at 
once  and  be  sure  of  them,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  gelatine  process. 

The  first  essential  is  a  good  negative.  This  should  be  somewhat  thin, 
full  of  detail,  and  of  a  soft  printing  quality.  It  should  be  as  sharp  as  is 
consistent  with  good  artistic  effect.  I  am  not  an  adherent  of  the  ^^  fuzzy  " 
school,  but  I  do  firmly  believe  in  ^^  focusing  with  judgment."  Unless  a 
negative  has  natural  clouds  of  such  a  character  as  to  print  well,  I  prefer 
a  plate  having  a  dense  sky,  as  then  the  task  of  printing  in  a  suitable  cloud 
effect  is  very  much  lessened. 

Given  the  negative,  the  next  operation  is  to  have  it  properly  illuminated. 
I  have  used  with  success  the  plan  of  placing  it  in  a  window  in  such  a  position 
as  to  have  the  illumination  from  a  clear  northern  sky.  As  this  requires 
tilting  the  camera  and  thus  making  it  awkward  for  focusing,  I  have 
abandoned  that  plan  and  substituted  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Campbell,  late 
secretary  of  the  Waterbury  Society,  which  is  to  place  the  plate  about 
two  inches  away  from  a  piece  of  opal  glass  on  which  the  sun  shines 
brightly.  By  this  means  the  camera  can  be  set  level  and  brilliancy  of 
illumination  secured.  It  has  this  disadvantage  that,  except  between  certain 
hours,  the  light  is  not  constant.  A  little  practice,  however,  soon  accustoms 
one  to  the  difference  and  to  provide  for  it  intuitively.  The  variation  is  due 
mostly,  I  think,  to  the  angle  at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  glass  rather 
than  to  their  variation  in  power.  The  negative,  having  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion, we  proceed  to  focus  it  on  the  ground  glass  of  our  camera.  I  will  here 
remark  that  almost  any  camera  will  answer  for  slide  making,  provided  it  has 
a  fine  adjustment  for  focusing  and  is  not  too  large  and  cumbersome.  In 
focusing,  I  recommend  the  use  of  magnifying  glass  as  being  of  great  help  to 
the  eyes.     I  use  a  ^-plate  camera,  by   Geo.  Hare,  of  London,  which  is 
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admirably  adapted  to  such  work  by  reason  of  its  superior  construction, 
having  a  fine  focusing  adjustment  and  both  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ments to  the  front-board.  Any  rectilinear  lens,  capable  of  working  at  F-16, 
will  answer  perfectly.  I  use  a  Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical  of  7^  focus.  To 
insure  an  accurately  made  slide,  the  only  method  is  to  adjust  the  negative  so 
that  its  plane  is  at  right  angles  to,  and  its  center  coincident  with  the  axis  of 
the  lens.  Variations  are  of  course  permissible,  but  such  can  be  made  bj 
either  moving  the  negative  or  by  moving  the  lens.  With  a  front-board 
permitting  of  both  vertical  and  horizontal  movements,  this  is  the  preferable 
plan.  I  might  here  remark  that  the  negative  is  always  to  be  placed  film  side 
toward  the  lens.  A  little  care  just  here  in  properly  centering  the  image  on 
the  slide  goes  a  long  way  toward  a  pleasing  result.  Nothing  is  to  my  mind 
more  disagreeable  and  evidence  of  slovenly  working  than  to  see  the  picture 
on  a  lantern  slide  out  of  center  and  crooked.  I  am  perhaps  severe  on  this 
point  for  the  reason  that  it  is  unnecessary,  since  with  even  ordinary  care  the 
image  may  be  adjusted  to  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch. 

In  oi*der  to  see  on  the  ground  glass  the  proper  size  and  shape,  I  mark  on 
it  in  lead-pencil  the  exact  sizes  of  the  various  mat  openings.  This  does  not 
interfere  with  the  glass  for  other  purposes.  As  to  plates,  one  can  use  their 
own  judgment  and  preference.  Since  there  appears  to  be  what  may  be 
called  a  personal  equation  in  the  working  of  plates,  some  can  obtain  good 
results  on  one  brand  and  some  on  another.  For  my  part,  after  trying  a 
number  of  the  various  commercial  houses,  I  prefer  those  made  by  Mr. 
Carbutt  as  being  the  most  uniform  and  giving  the  best  results. 

On  the  exposure  of  a  slide  depends  largely  its  character,  and  the  more 

nearly  the  time  is  correctly  made,  the  better  the  result.     I  always  make  trial 

exposures,  and,  by  using  a  standard  developer,  determine  the  proper  period. 

I  work  on  the  principle  that  the  exposure  and  developer  must  be  in  harmony, 

and  that  can  only  be   the  case  when  both  are  right.     Therefore,  given  a 

standard  developer,  it  is  easy  to  vary  the  time  (if  necessary)  to  get  the  best 

results.      There  is  always  a   little  latitude  in  working  which  requires  no 

compensation.      The   ferrous  oxalate   developer  in  my   hands   has  always 

worked  well,  using  the  formula  as  given  by  Mr.  Carbutt : 

A.— Potassium  Oxide,       8  oimoes. 

Water, 3  oonoes. 

Citric  Acid 60  grains. 

Citrate  Ammonia, 2  ounces. 

B.— Sulphide  of  Iron, 4  ounces. 

Water 3  ounces. 

Sulphuric  Acid, 8  drops. 

C. — Dissolve  1  ounce  citric  acid  in  6  ounces  water,  and  add  ammonia  to  just  turn 
litmus  paper.  Make  up  to  8  ounces.  For  de7eloper  take  1  of  A.  to  2  of  B,  and  2  or  4  drops 
of  bromide 

I  always  use  a  fresh  lot  for  each  plate.     To  know  just  how  far  to  carry 

the  development  requires  care  and  skill,  and  such  knowledge  as  comes  only 
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by  practice.  To  a  begioner  I  would  say :  ^^  Get  some  slides  that  are  known 
to  be  good,  and  by  keeping  in  mind  their  general  appearance,  strive  as  far 
as  possible  to  get  equally  good  results."  Many  beginners  in  slide  making 
fail,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  workers,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
just  what  they  want ;  in  fact,  do  not  know  just  what  goes  to  make  a  good 
slide.  The  best  teacher  after  all  is  the  lantern ;  then,  and  only  then,  can 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  work  become  apparent.  Let  a  novice 
make  a  batch  of  slides,  and  then  put  them  through  the  lantern,  and,  if  he  be 
observant,  he  will  see  and  learn  more  than  he  could  possibly  do  in  any 
other  way. 

Some  eminent  slide  makers  prefer  hydrochinon,  and  others  eikonogen. 
Cach  of  these  new  developing  agents  has  good  points,  and  may  in  one 
person's  hands  give  better  results  than  in  another's.  I  do  not  advise  experi- 
menting with  developers  until  such  time  as  one  is  so  thoroughly  well  posted 
in  the  detail  as  to  know  just  what  results  to  expect.  My  advice  is,  therefore, 
select  a  good  formula  and  stick  to  it.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  me  how 
and  with  what  material  a  slide  is  developed  so  long  as  it  is  good.  If  it  is 
poor,  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  at  all.  I  aim  at  results,  and  am  content  to  let 
others  do  the  experittienting.  For  a  fixing  bath,  I  find  that  given  in  Cramer's 
latest  formula,  using  chrome  alum  and  sulphite  of  soda,  to  work  very  well. 
The  acid  sulphite  bath,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  £lliott,  may  be  and  probably 
is  good,  but  never  having  used  it,  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  In  case 
a  plain  hypo  bath  is  used,  it  should  always  be  a  freshly  made  solution.  I  also 
find,  in  this  case,  a  subsequent  bath  of  alum  and  citric  acid  beneficial.  A 
careful  washing  in  running  water  completes  the  operations.  In  case  the 
washing  water  is  not  perfectly  clear,  I  would  suggest,  before  placing  the 
slides  in  a  rack  to  dry,  to  swab  them  over  lightly  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton  to  remove  any  particles  of  dirt  that  might  adhere  to  the  films. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  temperature  of  solutions.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  all  solutions  and  water  at  a  uniform  temperature, 
say  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees.  In  cold  weather,  when  the  water  is 
cold,  say  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  and  the  chemicals  warm,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  good  results  with  pleasing  tones  ;  such  tones  are  always  cold  and  gray. 
This  time  of  the  year  is  perhaps  the  best  for  such  work,  as  the  temperature 
is  most  suitable.  After  drying,  the  slides  may  or  may  not  be  varnished.  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary,  provided  the  slides  are  well  and  carefully  made 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  I  have  some  slides  eight  years  old  which  are 
apparently  perfect.  Coating  with  plain  collodion  is  an  excellent  plan.  If  a 
varnish  is  used  it  should  be  of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  gelatine  films. 

Many  a  good  slide  is  spoiled  in  matting.  To  mat  and  mount  a  slide 
properly  is  such  a  simple  affair  that  I  am  surprised  there  is  so  much  bungling 
work  shown.  The  mats  sold  by  dealers  are  by  no  means  perfect  and  are 
often  an  aggravation.     The  standard  commercial  mat  opening  is  2|  x  2j^,  a 
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moBt  inartistic  shape,  yet  one  largely  adopted  by  amateurs.  In  this  matter 
I  have  left  the  beaten  track  and  made  a  series  of  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit 
my  plates ;  that  is,  the  length  and  breadth  bearing  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions as  do  corresponding  parts  in  my  negatives.  In  this  way  I  simply 
reduce  the  composition  of  the  picture  to  the  size  of  a  slide.  To  compose 
properly  a  view  on  a  6^  x  8^  plate  and  then  reduce  it  for  a  slide  by  cutting 
off  a  portion  of  the  ends  simply  means  destruction  of  the  formation  of  the 
picture  and  undoing  previous  work.  For  a  mat  I  use  a  thick  enameled  paper, 
black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other.  This  I  get  from  a  paper  dealer, 
cut  accurately  to  size,  3-^x4.  I  usually  have  my  name,  subject  of  slide, 
date,  number,  etc.,  printed  on  the  white  side.  To  make  the  opening  I  ose  a 
Robinson  wheel  cutter  and  a  steel  form.  This  form  should  be  about  ^  inch 
thick  and  carefully  and  accurately  made,  the  outside  to  be  3^x4  and  the 
opening  the  exact  size  wanted  for  the  mat.  By  holding  the  steel  form  or 
guide  firmly  on  the  paper  and  using  a  heavy  piece  of  plate-glass  to  cut  on,  a 
few  turns  of  the  cutter  will  make  an  opening  as  clean  and  perfect  as  one 
could  wish. 

After  writing  the  subject  on  the  white  side  of  the  mat,  which  should 
always  be  next  to  the  cover  glass  and  therefore  next  the  condenser  in  the 
lantern,  the  slide  is  ready  to  bind.  For  this  I  prefer  black  needle  paper, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  most  paper  dealers.  It  is  desirable  to  have  this 
paper  cut  into  strips  of  the  proper  size,  that  is  f  inch  wide,  by  14^  inches 
long.  Boiled  flour  paste  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  material  to  use  for 
pasting  the  binding  strips.  In  selecting  cover  glasses  use  care  and  reject  all 
such  as  have  scratches  and  bubbles,  as  such  are  apt  to  show  on  the  screen. 

Last  year  I  had  some  trouble  with  an  incrustation  forming  on  the  covers 
of  a  large  number  of  my  slides  that  were  made  by  the  wet  process.  After 
considerable  research  I  found  that  this  arborescent  marking  was  doe  to  the 
glass  itself,  since  being  of  either  French  or  German  make,  I  wasn't  sure 
which,  it  contained  an  excess  of  alkali.  This,  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture,  due  to  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  worked  out  of  the  glass  and 
condensed  on  the  surface.  It  could  be  easilj'  removed,  either  by  rubbing  or 
washing.  Mr.  F.  York,  of  London,  with  whom  I  had  some  correspondence, 
stated  that  this  defect  was  common  to  most  continental  glass,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  an  excess  of  alkali  made  the  glass  easier  to  melt  and  hence  less  expensive 
to  make.  He  also  said  that  English  glass  was  free  from  this  defect,  a  fact 
that  I  have  since  proved.  To  overcome  this  trouble  with  the  thin  cover  glass 
I  boil  it  for  an  hour  in  water  and  then  soak  in  dilute  nitric  acid  for  two  hours, 
wash  thoroughly  and  polish  with  alcohol.  The  best  glass  to  use  is  known  as 
^^  flatted  crown"  or  Chame's  B.  P.  C.  Both  makes  are  English  and  with 
such,  incrustation  is  not  to  be  feared. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  have  hastily  run  over  the  various  opera- 
tions in  slide  making,  and  may  have  omitted  some  important  considerations, 
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but  in  the  main  I  think  I  have  placed  the  matter  in  at  least  a  practical  light. 
It  has  been  wrongly  stated,  I  think,  that  a  good  slide  for  an  oil  lantern  would 
Dot  be  suitable  for  the  lime  light.     I  argue  that  if  a  slide  is  really  good  it 
matters  little  whether  oil  or  gas  be  the  illuminant.     With  a  poor  slide  an  oil 
light  may  cover  up  some  of  the  defects  or  rather  make  them  less  apparent. 
There  is  one  point  on  which  I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  namely,  the  sub- 
sequent toning  or  intensification  of  slides.     If  properly  developed  and  at  a 
normal  temperature,  the  color  of  the  slide  should  be  a  rich  brown,  a  very 
suitable  one  for  all  practical  purposes ;  sometimes  with  cold  this  varies  to  a 
greenish  hue,  and  with  heat  to  a  red.     I  have  found  that  any  subsequent 
toning  or  intensification  invariably  spoiled  the  slide  by  changing  the  structure 
of  the  film.     The  effect  may  not  be  apparant  to  the  eye  but  would  show  on 
the   screen.      I  would  say,  therefore,  make  the  slide  right  in  development 
and  avoid  any  further  operations. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


A  Collodion  Emulsion  for  Lantern  Slides. 

Bt  W.  H.  Bukbank. 

ARLY  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  a  certain  learned  professor  of 
my  acquaintance  and  myself  determined  to  go  on  a  still  hunt  in  search 
of  an  economical,  reliable,  and  satisfactory  process  for  making  slides. 
What  we  required  was  a  process  capable  of  giving  the  highest  results  at  a 
moderate  outlay  of  time  and  money,  both  important  items  to  the  amateur. 
We  were  both  familiar  with  the  different  makes  of  dry  plates  made  and  sold 
for  this  special  purpose,  but  none  of  them  could  be  relied  on  to  give  the  re- 
sults we  wished  to  obtain,  and  they  were  all  too  expensive,  when  account  was 
taken  of  the  numerous  inevitable  failures. 

We  ^*  harked  back"  to  the  very  beginnings  of  glass  plate  photography, 
and  started  in  with  the  albumen  process.  We  spent  several  weeks  experi- 
menting with  the  process,  and  finally  gave  it  up  on  account  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  and  the  unconscionable  length  of 
time  required  to  develop.  The  quality  of  the  slides  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
bat  the  method  was  too  delicate  for  every-day  use. 

Next  we  tried  wet  plates,  and  without  much  difiSculty  we  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  process  and  produced  many  excellent  slides.  Indeed  it  is 
now  one  of  our  stand-bys.  The  Tannin  process  next  engaged  our  attention, 
and  this  also  remains  a  part  of  our  working  equipment,  easily  producing 
slides  which  are  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  made 
on  gelatine  plates.  Taupenot's  collodio-albumen  process  was  our  next 
attempt,  and  had  we  cared  only  for  results  we  had  probably  rested  from  our 
labors.  In  regard  to  quality,  this  is  almost  the  ideal  slide  process,  but  alas, 
it  is  complicated,  and  development  is  a  thing  to  try  the  patience  of  Job. 
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It  boots  not  to  weary  ray  readers  with  the  details  of  our  six  months* 
search.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  many  trials,  we  found  our  treasure  trore 
in  an  old  collodion  emulsion  process,  one  which  a  would-be  wise  critic  of  one 
of  my  own  books  stigmatized  as  not  only  ancient,  but  worthless.  Be  that  u 
it  may,  plales  prepared  by  this  method  are  still  an  article  of  trade  io  EogUiDd, 
and  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  slides  made  on  them  have  few  equals 
and  no  superiors,  an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily  concur,  else  I  had  DOt  spoiled 
several  sheets  of  paper  and  burned  the  midnight  oil  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  the  Amerigak  Amateur  Photographer  to  the  process. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  Cauon  Beechey's  process,  some  of  my  readers  will 
remember  having  seen  the  description  of  it  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of 
certain  photographic  books,  my  own,  for  instance.  The  process  is  too  good 
a  one  not  to  be  generally  known,  and  being  free  from  undue  complication, 
easily  and  economically  worked,  and  withal  exceedingly  satisfactory  in  re- 
sult, I  feel  constrained  to  deacribe  it  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  just  adventuring  upon  the  terra  incognita  of  slide  making.  It  is  an  ud- 
washed  collodion  emulsion,  and  its  method  of  preparation  is  of  the  simplest. 
The  solutions  are : 

1.— Cadmium  bromide  (anhydrous), 20  grains. 

Alcohol, i  ounce. 

Dissolve,  allow  to  stand  until  clear,  decant  the  clear  liquid  and  add 

Hydrochloric  acid  C.  P., 4  drops. 

As  this  is  a  stock  solution  which  will  keep  indefinitely,  it  is  best  to 
make  at  least  eight  ounces. 

2.— For  four  dozen  slides: 

Bromized  solution }  ounce. 

Bther  C.  P 9  drams. 

Pyroxyline, 12  grains. 

Or  the  ether  and  pyroxyline  may  be  added  in  the  proper  proportions  to 
the  desired  quantity  of  No.  1.  We  found  the  collodion  to  possess  good 
keeping  qualities. 

3. — Dissolve  in  a  test  tube  with  gentle  heat: 

Nitrate  of  silver  (powdered), 40  grains. 

Water,       20   drops. 

And  add 

Alcohol  (hot), 8  drams. 

No.  3  is  added  gradually  to  No.  2,  shaking  thoroughly  between  each  addi- 
tion. This  addition  must  be  made  by  yellow  light,  and  the  emulsion  is 
allowed  to  ripen  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  will  be  thick  and  creamj. 
Before  being  used  the  emulsion  should  be  well  shaken  and  filtered  through 
wool  into  a  clean  bottle. 

The  plates  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  given  a  safe  edge  of  rubber  gom 
dissolved  in  chloroform  or  benzole.     The  coating  is  done  as  with  wet  plates 
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by  holding  the  plate  by  the  lower  left-hand  corner  between  the  thunab  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand.  A  pool  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  on  the  middle  of 
the  plate  which  is  gently  tilted  to  cause  the  emulsion  to  flow  to  the  right-hand 
upper  corner,  then  across  the  top  and  down  to  the  bottom,  the  excess  being 
poured  off  from  the  lower  right-hand  corner  into  a  second  bottle  from  which 
it  is  filtered  back  into  the  stock  bottle.  Each  coated  plate  is  washed  in  clean 
iTvater  until  all  traces  of  greasiness  have  disappeared,  and  then^immersed  for 
five  minutes  in  the  following  preservative : 

Stale  beer, 30  ounces. 

Pyro,     .    * SO  grains. 

The  solution  is  filtered  before  using.  After  this  treatment  the  plates  are 
racked  away  to  dry.  If  kept  in  a  dry  place  the  plates  will  retain  their  good 
qualities  for  several  weeks. 

For  contact  printing  the  exposure  in  diffused  daylight  is  only  a  second  or 
two,  and  the  plates  are  developed  in  any  good  alkaline  developer,  having 
been  previously  rinsed  under  the  tap  to  remove  the  preservative. 

Canon  Beechey  used  the  following  developer : 

1.— Pyro, 96  grains. 

Alcohol, 1  oanoe. 

2.— Bromide  of  potash, 12  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

3. — Carbonate  of  ammonia 64  grains. 

Hot  water, 1  ounce. 

For  the  developer,  take  of  Solution  1 ,  thirty  drops  ;  Solution  2,  sixty  drops ; 
Solution  3,  two  drams. 

The  plates  develop  well  in  a  soda  or  potash  developer  in  combination 

with  pyro,  hydro,  or  eiko.     Our  favorite  developer  is  the  following  with  soda 

and  hydrochinon : 

1.— Hydrochinon, 12  grains. 

Sulphide  of  soda 90  grains. 

Water, 1  onnce. 

2.— Carbonate  of  soda, 60  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

To  develop,  take  Solution  1,  two  ounces,  Solution  2,  one  ounce,  with  a 
little  bromide. 

The  plates  fix  almost  instantly,  and  when  washed  and  dried  are  of  a 
pleasing  brown  tone  and  extremely  clear  and  brilliant. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  my  slide-making  readers  to  make  a  trial  of 
this  simple  method  before  they  order  a  stock  of  gelatine  plates  for  winter  use. 
My  word  for  it,  they  will  not  regret  the  experiment,  and  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  skill  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  slides  which  will  be  things  of 
beauty  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  the  gelatine  process. 
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Doctoring   Negatives. 

By  Robbbt  E.  M.  Baik. 

/gj|j^OMPARATiy£LY  few  amateurs  know  the  necesBity  or  advisability  of 

11  I    retouching  their  negatives  to  obtain  the  best  prints  they  are  capable  of 

n^    making.     Most  negatives  would  give  much  better  results  by  a  litde 

judicious  doctoring.      Still,  it  is  better  not  to  touch  them  at  all  than  to 

overdue  the  improving  process. 

A  few  touches  here  and  there  will  often  make  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
finished  picture.  Many  objects,  in  shadow  for  lack  of  light  to  bring  them 
out,  prove  a  detriment,  but  which,  touched  up  a  little  here  and  there,  add 
greatly  to  the  general  tout  ensemble. 

Unless  the  amateur  has  had  considerable  experience  in  lining  and 
retouching  landscape  work,  he  should  only  attempt  it  with  a  finished  pictore 
as  a  guide.  Should  there  be  a  figure  in  an  outdoor  picture,  the  hair,  if 
exposed  to  the  bright  light  from  above,  is  usually  perfectly  white  by 
reflection,  and  generally  produces  a  somewhat  staitling  result  in  the  print. 
If  the  subject's  hair  is  dark  the  effect  is  more  noticeable,  as  the  print  then 
shows  a  white  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  surrounded  by  a  black  hair 
fringe.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  '^  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn,"  might 
appear  to  advantage,  but  to  a  young  lady,  with  raven  locks,  as  the  victim, 
the  effect  would  hardly  be  properly  appreciated. 

Now,  in  some  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  screen  the  undesirable  light  from 
the  subject,  and  the  young  lady  may  object  to  covering  her  head,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  down  the  black  spot  produced  in  the  negative.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  with  a  little  of  your  stock  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium 
solution  (1  oz.  to  water  16  oz.),  saturated  with  hypo.  While  the  negative  is 
wet  take  a  camel's-hair  brush,  and,  holding  the  negative  level,  dab  the  spot  to 
be  thinned  with  the  brush,  previously  dipped  in  the  solution.  Immediately 
rinse  the  negative  off  under  the  water-tap.  If,  on  examination,  it  is  found 
not  suflSciently  reduced,  repeat  the  process.  Ferri-cyanide  in  solutioo 
deteriorates  very  rapidly  in  daylight  and  the  stock  solution  bottle  should  be 
kept  wrapped  up  in  dark  or  yellow  paper. 

All  over-dense  portions  of  a  negative  may  be  reduced  in  this  manner. 
Parts  of  the  negative  injured  by  halation  of  bright  objects  can  be  very 
successfully  treated  in  this  way.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  thin  a  portion  of 
a  negative,  and  the  negative  be  dry,  or  the  ferri-cyanide  solution  not  at  band, 
take  a  piece  of  flannel,  dip  it  in  alcohol,  and  rub  the  part  to  be  thinned.  It 
will  accomplish  the  same  result  without  injury  to  the  film.  India  ink  and  a 
medium  hard  lead  pencil  will  generally  cover  any  further  defects.  Note  in 
the  print  where  a  high  light  would  prove  beneficial  and  trace  the  part  with 
ink,  or  rub  a  little  gum  turpentine  on  the  spot  and  retouch  with  the  pencil. 
Where  bright  round  or  cylindrical  objects  are  to  be  taken,  the  high  lights 
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nearly  always  prove  defective  Id  the  photograph.  A  little  retouching  with 
the  pencil  will  usually  mitigate  the  fault.  Defective  skies  are  best  remedied 
by  pasting  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negative, 
covering  it  entirely.  A  little  powdered  charcoal  applied  to  the  paper  with  an 
artist's  stump,  covering  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative,  will  generally  prove 
the  remedy.  These  are  but  a  few  hints  for  the  uninitiated,  but  may  be  the 
salvation  of  a  negative  much  wanted,  but  defective. 


Modern  Methods  of  Illustration. 

Bt  W.  H.  Burbank. 
THB    PHOTOTYPE   PBOCES 8.— Continued. 

*NKINO  UP. — The  usual  practice  of  phototypists  is  to  allow  the 
plate  to  dry  and  harden  after  the  elimination  of  the  bichromate 
before  proceeding  to  the  inking  up,  but  this  is  not  necessary  with  the 
method  now  under  discussion.  After  a  brief  immersion  in  water  to  remove 
the  greater  part  of  the  bichromate,  the  plate  is  rendered  surface  dry  by 
gentle  dabbing  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  a  rubbing 
motion  which  would  be  apt  to  scratch  the  film.  Those  portions  of  the  film 
which  are  to  print  white  must  be  sufficiently  damp  to  repel  the  greasy  ink. 
These  portions  having  been  protected  from  the  insolubilizing  action  of  light 
by  the  blacks  of  the  negative  retain  their  property  of  absorbing  water,  while 
those  parts  which  were  influenced  by  light  are  hardened  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  refuse  to  absorb  moisture.  Conse<)uently  they  take  the  ink  from  the  roller 
and  under  the  pressure  of  the  press,  give  it  up  to  the  paper,  thus  forming 
the  image.  The  secret  of  good  phototypic  printing  consists  in  having  the 
plate  in  just  the  right  condition  of  dampness  to  give  clean  whites  and  good 
half-tones.  If  the  plate  is  too  damp,  it  will  not  take  the  ink  well  and  half- 
tone will  be  lacking.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  dry,  it  will  take  the 
ink  too  greedily  and  the  prints  will  be  heavy.  A  little  practice  will  teach 
more  on  this  point  than  pages  of  written  description. 

The  rollers  in  most  common  use  by  phototypists  are  the  grained  rollers  of 
the  lithographic  printer  and  the  composition  rollers  used  in  ordinary  type 
printing.  The  former  must  be  '*  made,''  as  the  expression  is,  before  they 
can  be  used,  that  is,  they  must  be  made  to  absorb  all  the  varnish  possible 
before  they  will  take  ink  well.  It  will  be  best  to  purchase  the  grained  leather 
rollers  already  '*  made."  The  composition  rollers  must  be  free  from  imper- 
fections, and  the  ends  sliould  be  rounded  off  in  order  to  prevent  markings  in 
inking  up.  The  grainred  rollers  are  used  to  distribute  the  ink,  the  gelatine 
rollers  are  for  clearing  up  the  image.  For  experimental  work,  two  or  three 
good  composition  rollers  will  answer  quite  well. 

The  ink  used  in  phototypic  printing  is  finely  ground  litho  ink,  and  may  be 
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purchased  of  most  dealers  in  printiag  inks.  It  sboald  be  stiff  and  smooth. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  ink  is  sufficient  to  ink  a  photoype  film.  A  piece 
not  larger  than  a  pea  is  taken  on  the  ink  knife  and  placed  on  the  inking  table, 
which  may  be  a  sheet  of  stout  ground  glass ;  a  drop  or  two  of  middle  varnish 
or  sweet  oil  is  added,  and  the  mass  well  worked  with  the  knife.  When  the 
ink  and  the  oil  are  thoroughly  incorporated  and  spread  as  evenly  as  possible 
over  the  inking  slab,  the  grained  roller  or  one  of  the  compo  rollers  is  rolled 
over  the  slab  in  all  directions  until  a  thin,  even  coating  is  secured.  The 
amount  of  ink  on  the  roller  should  be  exceedingly  slight,  and  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  this,  it  is  well  to  run  the  roller  several  times  over  a  clean  inking 
slab  before  proceeding  to  ink  up  the  film. 

The  actual  practice  of  inking  up  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  some  little 
practice  and  skill.  Two  points  in  connection  with  the  inking  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  A  slow  motion  of  the  roller,  with  considerable  pressure,  deposits 
the  ink  on  the  film.  A  rapid,  light  motion  removes  the  ink  from  the  film. 
With  the  grained  roller  or  one  of  the  compo  rollers  the  film  is  given  an  even 
coating  of  ink  by  rolling  slowly  and  with  pressure  from  top  to  bottom.  If 
the  plate  is  in  good  condition,  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to  cover  the  plate 
evenly,  with  rather  more  ink  on  the  details  than  on  the  whites.  Now  with 
one  of  the  clean  compo  rollers  go  over  the  plate  lightly  and  quickly.  Unless 
the  plate  is  too  dry  or  over-exposed  this  will  clear  the  whites  and  leave  the 
image  well  defined  in  ink.  A  sheet  of  clean  paper  is  laid  smoothly  down  od 
the  film,  covered  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and  a  thick  sheet 
of  felt  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  let&er  copying  press.  A  good  pressare  is 
applied  and  allowed  to  ^'dweir*  for  a  few  seconds.  The  plate  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  press  and  the  paper  carefully  removed.  If  the  plate  is  right, 
all  the  ink  should  adhere  to  the  paper,  leaving  the  former  clean  for  a  second 
inking. 

If  the  trial  print  shows  a  lack  of  detail,  the  plate  is  probably  too  damp. 
In  this  case  the  film  should  be  covere^i  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  put  under 
the  press,  in  order  to  move  the  extra  moisture.  The  same  fault  is  also  caused 
by  the  ink  being  too  thick,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  feed  the  half-tones. 
It  is  generally  advisable  to  use  two  grades  of  ink ;  one  for  the  first  inking,  a 
thick  black  for  the  shadows,  the  second  a  thinner  ink  of  the  desired  color 
or  the  half-tones.     A  separate  roller  is  used  for  each  ink. 

If  the  trial  print  is  heavy  and  over-charged  with  ink,  either  the  film  is  too 
dry  or  the  ink  too  heavy.  In  the  former  case>  allow  a  mixture  of  gelatine 
and  water  in  equal  parts  to  stand  on  the  film  for  a  few  moments,  wipe  the 
surface  dry  with  a  soft  sponge  and  the  linen  rag,  and  ink  up.  If  the  same  fault 
appears  in  the  second  print,  thin  the  ink  a  trifle.  A  phototypic  plate  will 
rarely  give  a  good  impression  until  a  dozen  or  more  prints  have  been  pulled ; 
hence  it  is  well  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  condemning  a  plate,  or  in 
adopting  any  of  the  modifications  suggested  above. 
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If  the  ezperimenter  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  few  lessons  from  an  ex- 
perienced litho  printer,  be  will  soon  master  the  art  of  inking  a  phototype  image 
safficiently  for  experimental  work  ;  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  practice. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  loses  a  portion  of  its  moisture  with  each 
impression,  it  is  necessary,  now  and  then,  to  restore  to  it  its  original  condition. 
This  is  done  by  dipping  a  soft  sponge  in  the  glycerine  and  water  mixture, 
squeezing  it  rather  dry,  and  passing  it  over  the  film,  which  is  then  dried  with 
the  linen  rag.  The  frequency  with  which  this  damping  must  be  done  de- 
pends on  the  film,  the  h^'groscopic  condition  of  the  air,  and  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  As  soon  as  the  whites  become  difficult  to  clean  with  the  roller,  damp- 
ing must  be  resorted  to.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  excessive 
damping,  as  the  moisture  is  apt  to  penetrate  through  the  film  and  cause  it  to 
leave  the  metal  support  in  blisters,  thus  ruining  the  plate.  In  any  event, 
probably  not  more  than  a  hundred  impressions  can  be  pulled  from  a  plate 
prepared  by  this  formula.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  more  durable  plate 
must  adopt  the  method  with  plate  glass  support,  which  will  be  described 
later,  the  purpose  of  this  introductory  paper  beiug  simply  to  describe  a  not 
too  complicated  method  of  experimenting  with  the  process  before  approaching 
the  higher  branch  of  the  subject. 

Clean  Margins, — If  the  prints  are  to  be  made  with  margins  for  binding 
in  books,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  special  precautions. 

The  edges  of  the  negative  should  be  masked  with  strips  of  tin-foil,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  light  from  acting  on  the  film  in  those  portions.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  clean  margins  in  the  prints.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  film  with  a  mask  having  an  opening  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  image  to  be  printed.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  than  stout 
bank  note  paper  coated  with  a  mixture,  in  equal  parts  of  boiled  oil  and  gold 
size,  and  dried. 

When  the  plate  is  inked  up,  one  of  these  prepared  sheets  is  laid  down  on 
the  plate  and  an  impression  taken.  That  portion  of  the  image  which  it  is 
desired  to  print  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
corners  square  if  a  rectangular  opening  is  used.  The  mask  thus  made  is 
laid  down  on  the  film  after  each  inking  and  before  the  printing  paper  is  put 
in  place.  In  order  to  secure  accurate  register,  the  mask  should  be  larger 
than  the  sheets  to  be  printed  and  marks  should  be  drawn  on  it  in  order  to 
have  the  image  register  in  the  center  of  the  paper. 

The  Press. — For  initial  experiments  a  simple  letter  copj'ing  press  answers 
very  well,  but  for  more  serious  work  a  small  hand  litho  press  or  a  horizontal 
bed  type  press  should  be  used. 

Cleaning  the  Plate  and  Rollers, — ^The  plate  and  rollers  should  be  cleaned 
with  turpentine  v^hen  the  day's  work  is  done.  Turpentine  must  also  be  used 
to  clean  the  plate  during  printing  whenever  ink  is  left  on  it  after  the  im- 
pression. When  turpentine  is  used  for  this  purpose  the  plate  must  be  damp- 
ened before  inking  up. 
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Careful  attention  to  the  details  thus  far  given  will  enable  any  one  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  manipulative  skill  to  produce  fairly  successful  phototype 
prints  at  a  modicum  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  More 
advanced  methods  will  be  described  in  later  papers. 


♦  ♦♦ 


WOMAN'S   WORK. 

Edited  by  Miss  Cathbrikb  Wekd  Barites. 


The  Question  of  Expense. 

Bt  Miss  Gathbbinb  Wbbd  Babnbs. 

PART   II. 

N  amateur  friend  of  mine  recently  said  that  hearing  me  talk  of  my 
garden  studio  was  enough  to  discourage  any  one  less  fortunate  than 
myself.  The  remark  waa  called  forth  by  my  expressed  intention  to 
lengthen  the  building  nearly  eight  feet,  making  it  thirty  feet  eleven  inches. 
Of  course  good  tools  are  always  more  desirable  than  poor  ones,  and,  after 
working  in  a  roomy  studio,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  work  by  side-light  or 
outdoors.  But  it  is  uot  necessary  that  every  amateur  should  make  portraits. 
To  do  them  well  requires  not  only  a  special  education  but  a  natural  gift,  and 
the  desire  to  do  it  does  not  imply  that  such  a  gift  exists.  Persistency, 
therefore,  in  a  mistaken  field  of  work  may  prevent  great  proficiency  in 
another.  Don  Quixote  said  that  he  might  have  made  excellent  toothpicks  if 
his  brain  had  not  been  filled  with  ideas  of  chivalry.  Better,  hv  far,  excel  in 
landscape,  marine,  flash-light,  or  snap-shot  work,  than  struggle  over 
portraiture,  which  can  never  be  more  than  tolerable  except  under  proper 
conditions.  These  are  a  sky-light  studio,  portrait  lens,  camera,  and  stand, 
besides  a  good  shutter.  Even  with  these,  there  is  a  world  of  small  details 
to  be  considered  t?bich  may  seem  trifling  to  many,  but  trifles,  as  Michael 
Angelo  said,  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.  In  these  the  brain 
can  largely  save  the  purse,  and  often  the  most  effective  picture  is  made  so 
largely  by  one's  own  ingenuity. 

In  my  Enoch  Arden  studies  I  utilized  one  background  for  two  pictures 
by  simply  reversing  it,  inserting  a  window  from  another  one,  and  fitting  in  a 
door.  Articles  for  the  press  are  continuall}*  being  published,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  photography  is  a  '^  pastime,"  needing  little  expense  or  trouble, 
and  it  is  a  fallacy,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly.  If, 
with  the  most  valuable  instruments,  much  and  constant  study  is  required, 
still  more  is  needed  to  supplement  deflciences  in  one's  outfit.  To  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  put  their  brains  into  such  active  service,  I  have  nothing  to 
say ;  they  are  not  likely  to  read  any  more  than  work.  There  is  a  great 
satisfaction   in  overcoming    obstacles,   and^   while  not    undervaluing    the 
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advantage  of  owning  tbe  best  instruments,  I  do  believe  that,  sometimes,  one 
depends  too  much  on  them  and  too  little  on  one's  own  mental  originality. 

Wearied  of  continually  needing  a  carpenter's  services  in  altering  and 
repairing  my  numerous  camera  appliances,  I  have  decided  to  set  up  a  small 
carpenter's  shop  and  do  all  but  the  heaviest  work  myself.  Many  women  are 
natural  mechanics,  and  such  practice  is  both  pleasant  and  useful.  It  is 
a  good  plan,  when  buying  a  new  camera,  tripod,  or  lens,  to  thoroughly  study 
its  different  parts  and  thus  be  able  to,  in  an  emergency,  supply  deGciencies, 
not  feeling  obliged  to  depend  on  outside  help. 

Then,  with  regard  to  made  developers,  I  do  not  think  pyro  keeps  so  well 
as  eikonogeu,  and,  in  that,  is  less  economical.  Make  up  a  solution,  by 
hydrometer,  of  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  separate  half  gallon  bottles, 
and  in  a  third  one  put  ten  grains  of  oxalic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  pyro  with 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Two  ounces  of  pyro  will  make  a  solution  that  will 
last  about  a  month,  but  I  do  not  like  to  keep  it  longer.  A  less  quantity  of 
the  solution,  with  a  little  dry  pyro  put  in  occasionally,  is,  perhaps,  better. 
Under-exposures  can  be  satisfactorily  treated  with  eiko  when  pyro  would 
fail,  the  plates  can  stay  longer  in  it  without  danger  of  fog,  and  over-density 
can  be  reduced  by  using  acid-sulphite  in  the  hypo.  Great  care  is  necessary 
in  keeping  the  solutions  filtered  and  in  buying  pure  chemicals.  Cleanliness 
and  order  in  the  dark-room  will  materially  lessen  expense,  and,  by  expcri- 
Tnenting,  one  can  sometimes  chance  on  expedients  to  economize  time,  labor, 
and  money. 

As  the  eager  learner  works  on  and  is  gradually  led  into  the  mysteries  of 
chemistry  it  seems  at  last  as  if,  at  the  very  eu trance  of  the  dark-room,  one 
confronts  the.  Sphinx  with  silence  on  her  lips  and  an  eternal  '^  why  "  in  her 
sightless  eyes.  It  is  often  difficult,  in  this  world,  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  most  careless  action  and  its  final  result,  such  myriad  ramifications 
exist  between  cause  and  effect,  like  the  human  nervous  system  with  its 
intricate  interlacings.  Therefore,  in  taking  up  such  an  occupation  as  pho- 
tography, it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  make  it  magnify  its  oflSce.  Begin  Hght^ 
and  do  not  spend  precious  hours  in  trifling  with  what  can  be  of  such  positive 
assistance  to  you  as  an  educator  if  you  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest.  Get 
more  out  of  it  than  a  quantity  of  pictures  ;  let  it  educate  your  mental  and 
moral  nature  and  the  more  you  believe  in  its  possibilities  the  more  benefit 
will  be  derived  from  it. 

Camera  work  is  divided  into  the  preparation  of  the  negative  and  of  .the 
finished  print.  For  the  latter  albumen  paper  is  perhaps  the  most  used,  but 
there  are  a  score  of  processes  growing  in  favor  as  being  more  artistic.  The 
best  albumen  paper  is  imported  and  the  duty  on  it  has  recently  been  increased 
twenty  per  cent.  Bromide  and  platinum  papers  are  made  in  this  country, 
but  the  price  of  platinum  has  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  months.  It  is  a 
beautiful  process  and  worth  careful  study,  the  prints  being  softer  in  tone 
than  bromides  and  much  better  for  portrait  work.     It  is  exposed  in  the  same 
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manner  as  albumen  paper  but  the  image  appears  faint  until  brought  out  with 
oxalate  of  potash  and  an  after  bath  of  muriatic  acid  and  water.     Ready  sen- 
sitized paper  can  be  bought,  costing  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen  sheets  of 
5x8's,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  8x1 0's,  and  larger  sizes  are  made  to  order. 
Bromide  paper  is  much  cheaper.     What  are  called  plain  prints  are  often  very 
effective  and  admit  of  considerable  latitude  in  tint.     The  paper  can  be  bought 
ready  sized,  but  requires  a  coating  of  nitrate  of  silver  before  using.     This 
can  be  applied  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  and  the  paper  is  then  dried 
and  fumed  with  ammonia.     The  printing  and  toning  are  the  same  as  with  al- 
bumen paper.     It  is  not  expensive,  only  as  much  being  silvered  as  is  required 
for  immediate  use.     Chloride  of  gold  costs  fifty  cents  per  bottle  for  fifteen 
grains.     The  solution  will  last  for  some  time,  with  occasional  slight  additions 
of  the  fresh  gold  to  the  old  solution.   Albumen  and  plain  prints  require  hypo, 
but  platinum  and  bromide  prints  need  no  fixing.     Ferro-prussiate  paper,  to 
be  really  satisfactory,  should  be  prepared  when  required,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  keep  well.      The    old  carbon  process  is  coming  into  use   again  and   its 
beauty  and  permanency   render  it  a  valuable  printing  method.     I  have  seen 
prints,  made  over  thirty  years  ago,  apparently  as  clear  and  perfect  as  at  first, 
while  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  tendency  of  albumen  prints  to  turn  yellow. 
It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  where  one  takes  up  portraiture  as  a  special 
study,  not  to  always  try  to  make  one's  own  prints,  but  to  concentrate  the  at- 
tention on  getting  a  good  negative,  then  send  it  to  a  reliable  professional  for 
printing  and  let  the  sitter  order  direct  from  him.     Right-minded  people  will 
prefer   this   to  your  bearing  all  the   expense,  besides  giving  you  time   and 
trouble.     Tl^is,  however,  opens  up  the  vexed  question  as  to  amateurs  receiv- 
ing compensation  for  their  work.     The  point  should  be  seriously  discussed 
and  settled  at  the  proposed  convention  of  amateurs  in  New  York  this  winter. 
To  my  mind  a  professional  is  one  who  practices  photography  as  a  regular 
daily  business; — or  "profession,"  not  that  he  receives  remuneration  for  it. 
An  amateur  who,  as  a  general  thing,  would  only  occasionally  receive  com- 
pensation is,  it  seems  to  me,  entitled  to  it.     Because  a  man  or  woman  is  a 
professional  it  does  not  follow  that  the  work  is  good  nor  that  the  amateur 
should  be  considered  as,  necessarily,  doing  poor  work.     It  is  not  always  a 
compliment  to  be  told  that  your  work  is  quite  professional,  and  it  may  mean 
that  the  purely  technical  qualities  decidedly  over-balance  the  artistic.     People 
are  not  apt  to  think  any  more  of  prints  you  make,  it  takes  considerable  time 
and  expense  for   amateurs,  generally,  make  so  few  that  they  waste  more 
material  than  a  professional  and  thus,  besides  saving  time  and  expense,  you 
can  devote  more  thoughtful  care  to  your  sitters.     One  should,  however,  learo 
to  make  prints,  so  as  to  do  it  when  desired.     This  applies  especially  to  albu- 
men prints,  for  platinums  and  bromides,  as  well  as  plain  prints,  can  easily 
be  made  at  home.     Carbon  work  calls  for  more  appliances,  but  those  who  do 
this  work  are  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  the  game 
Is  decidedly  worth  the  candle.     In  fitting  up  a  dark-room,  laboratory,  or 
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studio,  thought  and  care  will  render  unnecessary  many  expenses  usually 
incurred  and,  although  the  articles  made  at  home  may  not  look  so  well  as 
the  purchased  ones,  remember  that  they  are  only  intended  to  do  certain  work 
and,  while  polished  wood  and  brass  work  is  all  very  well,  they  do  not  really 
assist  materially  in  the  desired  result. 

In  all  this  I  have  said  nothing  of  lantern  slides.  This  work  can  be  done 
most  cheaply  by  contact,  but  the  slides  thus  made  never  seem  to  me  so  de- 
sirable as  those  made  by  reduction,  and  this  requires  a  special  camera  or  a 
re-arrangement  of  the  old  one.  Mine  admits  of  working  with  any  size  neg- 
ative up  to  11  X  14  but  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room  even  without  its 
long  cone.  It  has  an  attachment  at  the  back  to  use  a  ground  glass  of  slide 
which  can  be  slipped  aside  when  the  holder  takes  its  place.  Any  lines  not 
perfectly  straight  in  the  negative  can  be  corrected  on  the  slide  by  swinging 
the  ground  glass  on  a  pivot,  and  judicious  matting  does  the  rest.  This  in- 
strument was  expensive,  but  one  has  been  shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  which  cost  the  maker  one  dollar 
and  a  half  without  the  lens. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that,  in  point  of  economy,  the  amateur  landscape 
worker  is  better  off  than  the-  poHraitist  or  interior  worker,  he  needing  but 
two  lenses  at  the  most,  while  the  portraitist  needs  several.  People  often 
demand  more  from  an  amateur,  especially  in  this  branch  of  work,  than  a 
professional  would  think  of  attempting,  and  the  most  experienced  would 
hesitate  longest,  as  best  realizing  the  difficulties  before  him.  It  is  disheart- 
ening to  be  asked  to  do  work  that  you  know  beforehand  will  be  a  failure, 
but  doubting  Thomas  still  walks  the  eailh  and  you  must  show  him  the  finished 
print  before  he  understands  that  you  knew  best.  One  amusing  thing  is;  that, 
ten  to  one,  after  the  work  is  done  he  will  criticise  it,  and  compare  portraits 
taken  in  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  with  softly-lit  studio  work.  I  consider 
portraiture  as  the  most  expensive  branch  of  photography  and  can  speak 
feelingly  on  the  subject,  having  five  of  the  best  lenses  made,  besides  back- 
grounds and  other  articles.  For  interiors  it  is  well  to  have  two  wide-angle 
lenses  for  large  and  small  roohis  respectively,  and  an  ordinary  view  camera. 
You  would  be  wise,  therefore,  to  decide,  if  expense  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  which  particular  branch  you  will  follow  and  stick  to  it.  Read 
everything  on  that  subject  you  can  procure,  ^^  read,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  it."  If  unable  to  subscribe  for  a  good  periodical,  consult  those  in 
some  camera  society  library  or  borrow  from*  friends  but,  at  any  rate,  '^  get 
understanding."  Let  me  urge  also,  again  and  yet  again,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  faithful,  conscientious  work,  slighting  no  part  from  first  to  last, . 
bearing  in  mind  the  lines  : 

**  In  the  elder  days  of  ait, 
Builders  wrought  with  greatest  oare 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 
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The  Carbon  Printing  Process. 

Bt  T.  G.  Bogrk. 
[Pftper  and  Demonstration  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  Oct.  14,  Itm.] 

'HE  fundamental  principle  of  the  carbon  process  lies  in  the  fact  that 
bichronoate  of  potash  combined  with  organic  matter,  soluble  if  kept  in 
the  dark,  becomes  insoluble  upon  exposure  to  light. 

This  discovery  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by  Mungo  Ponton,  in 
1839.  M.  Becquerel  Fox  Talbot  and  many  others  experimented  with  the 
newly  discovered  action  of  light,  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Poitevin,  in  1855, 
to  bring  the  process  to  any  practical  issue.  Poitevin  mixed  coloring  matters 
with  bichromatized  gelatine,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lithographic  and 
photomechanical  printing  process  now  universally  adopted. 

The  first  to  produce  commercially  workable  carbon  tissue  and  practical 
formulas  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  who  patented  his  method  in  1864.  Since 
then  several  simplifying  improvements  have  been  made,  and  now  suitable 
paper  in  long  rolls,  coated  with  pigmented  gelatine,  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
This  paper  is  cut  to  the  required  size  and  sensitized  in  a  solution  of  bichix>- 
mate  of  potash — water,  one  ounce,  bichromate,  15  to  20  grains.  After  dry- 
ing in  the  dark-room  it  is  ready  for  exposure  behind  the  negative.  Negatives 
for  carbon  printing  should  have  an  opaque  border  about  one-half  an  inch 
wide  to  prevent  the  action  of  light  upon  the  margin  of  the  tissue.  In  this 
way  aiv  edging  of  soluble  tissue  is  obtained  which  prevents  the  tearing  or 
washing  off  of  the  film  during  development.  The  exposure  is  by  no  means  the 
easiest  part  of  the  process,  as  the  effect  of  the  light  is  invisible.  A  photo- 
meter is  therefore  used  and  each  negative  may  be  marked  with  numbers 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  photometer. 

Coat  a  piece  of  clean  glass  or  porcelain  with  plain  collodion,  and  wash  it  in 
water.     Lay  it  in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  and  place  the  exposed  tissue,  coated 
side  downward,  in  the  dish  until  it  lies  flat  and  limp.     Raise  the  glass  and 
with  it  the  paper,  lay  on  a  flat  table,  cover  with  a  thin  rubber  cloth  and  pass 
a  squeegee  over  lightly  to  drive  out  the  air-bells  and  to  insure  perfect  contact. 
Allow  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  immerse  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  110  to  120  degrees  Fahrenheit.     Rock  gently.     The  first  portion  of 
the  gelatine  to  dissolve  is  that  which  has  been  protected  by  the  safety  edge, 
and  after  a  short  time  the  paper  that  supported  the  film  can  be  peeled  off. 
The  glass  is  now  covered  with  a  colored  mass,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
wash  with  the  tepid  water  until  development  is  complete.     The  picture  is 
now  plunged  into  cold  water  and  then  into  a  dilute  solution  of  alum.     Now 
wash  and  dry,  and  the  process  is  complete.     While  the  surface  is  wet  it  is 
ve>y  tender,  but  it  will  dry  hard  and  sharp.     The  collodion  is  used  to  prevent 
the  washing  away  of  the  delicate  details  or  half-tones.     Special  transfer 
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paper  may  be  obtained  for  use  instead  of  glass  or  porcelain.  Sensitized 
tissue  will  keep  for  about  two  weeks  if  kept  in  an  air-tight  box. 

Prints  treated  in  the  above-described  way  will  show  the  pictures  laterally 
inverted.  To  obtain  a  non-reversed  picture,  the  tissue  is  developed  on  waxed 
collodion ized  porcelain  or  zinc  plates,  and  allowed  to  dry  after  squeegeeing 
down  the  final  support.  This  latter  is  peeled  off  and  the  picture  comes  with 
it,  readily  leaving  the  temporary  support. 

Pictures  for  lantern  slides  or  for  porcelain  should  not  be  printed  deeply, 
while  those  for  window  transparencies  should  have  full  exposure.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  by  this  process  pictures  may  be  obtained  on  almost  any 
material,  wood,  celluloid,  metals,  etc. 

One  thing  is  of  importance.  After  sensitizing,  the  tissue  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  room  well  ventilated.  Otherwise  the  coating  is  apt  to 
become  insoluble,  and  consequently  useless. 

Carbon  pictures  are  considered  to  be  absolutely  permanent,  and  indeed 
they  are  so  if  proper  pigments  are  chosen  for  admixture  with  the  gelatine. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  the  veteran  photographer  gave  a  highly  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  this  beautiful  process,  the  details  of  which  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  and  in  the  present  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


To  Our  Subscribers, — The  strength  of  any  magazine  is  in  its  friends,  and 
its  ability  to  render  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable  is  measured  by  the  size  of 
its  subscription  list.  A  goodly  number  of  new  subscriptions  received  each 
month  brings  cheer  to  the  heart  of  the  editor  and  spurs  him  on  to  renewed 
efforts  in  his  readers*  behalf. 

The  American  Amatecr  Photographer  has  been  established  long 
enough  to  show  its  temper  and  to  give  some  indication  of  the  aims  of  its 
founders  and  conductors.  It  has,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  been  faithful  to 
the  promise  of  its  initial  number.  It  has  had  no  private  ax  to  grind,  and  it 
has  aimed  to  show  equal  favor  to  all. 

It  is  not  a  gift  enterprise ;  it  is  not  sown  broadcast  regardless  of  its 
subscription  list  or  its  regular  monthly  sales.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
photography  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  formulas,  and  that  a  magazine,  in 
order  to  be  representative  of  the  best  there  is  in  photography,  must  not  only 
tell  the  workers  how  to  work,  but  must  also  give  the  tangible  results  of  their 
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work  in  the  form  of  illustrated  sketches  of  wanderings  with  the  camera.  In 
a  word,  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  technical  store-house ;  it  must  be 
a  constaut  source  of  inspiration  to  better  work,  a  leader  in  the  gradual 
approach  to  a  higher  standard,  and  a  better  way  of  working  with  the  camera. 

All  this  the  editors  have  sought  to  make  this  magazine,  which  has  made 
its  way  with  no  undue  advertising  of  its  own  merits  and  with  no  words  of 
detraction  of  its  contemporaries.  They  have  earnestly  striven  to  give,  month 
by  month,  helpful  and  timely  words  of  counsel  and  advice,  and  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

But  they  venture  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  magazine  to  show  their  friend- 
ship not  only  by  words,  but  by  seeking  to  induce  others  to  subscribe.  A 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  readers  would  materially  increase  our  sub- 
scription list  and  so  enable  us  to  make  the  magazine  for  the  coming  year 
better  and  more  helpful. 

Examinations  in  Photography. — In  connection  with  the  article  on  *'A 
Photographic  Institute,"  which  appears  in  this  number,  we  give  here,  as 
showing  the  practical  character  of  such  an  institute,  the  examination  subjects 
in  photography  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Ordinary  Grade. 

1.  The  characteristic  properties  of  pyroxyline  for  the  manufacture  of 
collodion,  and  the  various  substances  employed  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  solvents.     Different  qualities  of  collodion. 

2.  The  wet  process,  dry-plate  processes,  processes  with  the  silver  bath, 
gelatine  and  collodion  emulsion  processes,  and  the  principles  involved  in 
each. 

3.  The  theory  of  development  by  the  acid  and  alkaline  methods.  The 
theory  of  intensification. 

4.  Printing  in  silver  and  other  metals.  Toning  and  fixing.  Carbon 
printing. 

6.    The  Collotype  and  Powder  processes.     Photo-lithography. 

6.  General  principles  of  portrait  and  landscape  lenses.  The  principles 
of  construction  of  cameras. 

7.  The  various  apparatus  in  ordinary  use  by  photographers. 

Honor  Grade. 

In  the  Honors  Examination,  more  difficult  questions' will  be  given  in  the 
above  subjects,  and,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of: 

1.  The  Dagurreotype  and  Calotype  processes. 

2.  Woodburytype,  Stannotype,  Vitrified  Enamels. 

3.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  engraving  ;  typography. 

4.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  astronomical  and  microscopical 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  recording  meteorological  and  other  observations. 
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Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  School  of  Instruction  where  all  these  sobjects 
were  thoroughly  taught  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  photography  with  us? 

What  Might  he  Done  Were  *'  Barkis  WUlirCV—QoL  Albert  A.  Pope,  of 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  recently  olffered  to  provide  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  with  a  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  $6,000, 
to  maintain  a  special  course  in  highway  engineering.  This  generous  actioD 
suggests  the  possibility  of  some  generous-minded  amateur  endowing  a  pro- 
fessorship of  photography  at  some  of  our  leading  colleges  or  technical 
schools.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  would  be  ample  to 
start  with,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  results  would  justify  the  outlay. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Lowell  Camera  Club, — ^The  Lowell  Camera  Club 
will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibition  at  Morrill's  Studio,  Central  Block, 
Lowell,  November  11th  to  15th  inclusive.  Diplomas  will  be  awarded  for 
artistic,  scientific,  and  technical  excellence  in  the  following  classes  of  work : 

1.  Landscape  or  marine  views. 

2.  Portraits. 

3.  Animals. 

4.  Genre  subjects  and  figure  compositions. 

5.  Enlargements. 

6.  Lantern  slides  (sets  of  six)  and  transparencies.  Negatives  and 
positives  by  exhibitor. 

7.  Applied  photography,  scientific  or  technical. 

All  amateurs  of  Lowell  and  vicinity  are  invited  to  contribute  samples  of 
their  work,  whether  members  of  the  club  or  not. 

Hydrochinon  Developer  for  Lantern  Slides. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Club  Mr.  Beadle  read  an  interesting  paper  on 

slide  making  and  recommended  the  following  developer : 

Hydrochinon 160  grains. 

Sodiam  Sulphite, 2  ounces. 

itric  Acid 60  fi^ains. 

Potassium  Bromide,       30  grains. 

Water,  to  make  up  to 20  ounces. 

For  the  second  solution  : 

Sodium  Hydrate,       160  grains. 

Water,       20  ounces. 

Equal  parts  of  the  two  solutions  form  the  developer. 

Advice  to  Amateurs. — Mr.  Lydell  Sawyer,  whose  pictures  are  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club,  London,  has  an  interesting  communication 
on  photographic  art,  in  the  October  Journal^  from  which  we  reprint  the 
following  bits  of  sound  and  sensible  advice :  ^^  Individualize  your  work, 
even  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of  technical  excellence ;  fight  for  your  right 
to  be  accounted  an  artist  by  showing  artistic  evidence — ^your  own  creating  in 
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the  pictares  that  you  take.  Do  not  be  content  with  the  bare  mechanical 
process  of  portraying  what  approaches  in  itself  a  complete  scene ;  any 
beauty  there  is  in  a  picture  of  this  kind  is  not  yours,  beyond  the  feeble  merit 
of  selection,  and  to  claim  credit  for  it  is  a  mild  form  of  piracy  or  imposition 
on  the  credulity  of  the  uninitiated.  Do  not  look  through  a  telescope  to  find 
expanses  of  panoramic  scenery  for  your  camera,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  entirely 
beyond  the  modifying  control ;  rather  look  just  beyond  your  own  length  for 
subjects.  There  is  more  merit,  more  material,  and  a  better  photographic 
picture  to  be  got  out  of  the  ingredients  afforded  by  a  rustic  lass,  a  shabby 
pool,  with  a  few  rushes  straggling  through  it,  and  two  or  three  portable  bits 
of  rock  lying  around,  than  from  all  the  Martin-like  plains  and  grandest 
Alpine  scenery  in  Europe. 

Warm  Tones  in  Lantern  Slides. — Mr.  P.  W.  Christian  recently  stated 
before  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Society  that  he  obtained  warm  tones  in  dry- 
plate  slides  by  the  following  method  :  After  development,  the  slide  is  bleached 
in  a  1  to  20  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  well  washed  and  toned  in  the 
following  bath : 

A. — Water, 14  ounces. 

Hypo, 3  grains. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammoniai 40  grains. 

B. — hloride  of  gold,        5  grains. 

Water, 2^  ounces. 

Two  ounces  of  A  and  one-half  ounce  of  B  form  the  bath.  The  tones 
vary  from  yellowish-brown  to  purple  and  black  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  bath  is  allowed  to  act,  and  the  proportionate  amounts  of  the  ingre- 
dients present.  An  increase  in  gold  gives  particularly  warm  tones.  An 
increase  of  hypo  produces  yellowish  tones,  and  an  excess  of  the  sulphocyanide 
gives  brownish  tones. 

While  we  have  not  tried  this  special  formula,  we  have  no  doubts  from 
former  experiments  with  toning  on  similar  lines  that  it  is  practical,  always 
remembering  that  chloride  plates  are  more  amendable  to  toning  action  than 
bromide. 

Sulphur  Toning  of  Collodion  Slides, — ^The  warm  luminous  brown,  which 

is  a  marked   characteristic  of  the  best  French  slides,  may  be  very  closely 

approached  with  collodion  by  touing  them  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide 

of  ammonia.    The  solution  has  a  decidedly  unpleasant  oder  and  the  toning  had 

best  be  done  in  the  open  air.     The  sulphide  has  a  slight  intensifying  action, 

which  makes  it  necessary  to  stop  the  development  before  sufficient  density  is 

obtained.      Sulphide  of   silver  is   formed  in  the  film,  and,  being  a  stable 

compound,  there  is  not  much  reason  for  apprehending  a  lack  of  permanency 

in  the  slide. 
« 

Lantern  Slides  in  Blue, — Coat  a  plate  with  plain  collodion,  and  when  the 
collodion  is  set,  immerse  for  ten  minutes  in  equal  parts  of  citrate  of  iron  and 
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ammoiiia  1  ounce,  water  8  ounces ;  ferri-cyanide  of  potassium  1  ounce,  water 
8  ounces.  Expose  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  bright  sunlight,  and  deyelop 
by  washing  in  clean  water. — Qy^inol  in  Photography, 

The  Diazotype  Printing  Process. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Green  demonstrated  the  working  of  a 
new  printing  process,  based  upon  the  facts  that  the  diazo-derivatives  of  pri- 
muline,  a  coal  tar  dye,  will  combine  with  the  various  amines  and  phenols 
with  the  production  of  certain  colors,  and  that  the  diazo-derivative  is  decom- 
posed by  light.  The  material  to  be  treated  is  immersed  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  primuline,  and  the  dye-stuff  is  diazotized  by  then  immersing  the  ma- 
terial in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  nitrite  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The 
fabric  is  now  sensitive  to  light,  and  when  exposed  under  a  transparency  the 
parts  acted  on  by  light  become  lighter  in  color.  Various  colors  may  be 
developed  by  immersing  the  fabric  or  paper  in  solutions  of  the  amines  or 
phenols.  Betanaphthol  gives  a  red  image,  resorcin  an  orange,  alpha-naphtha- 
lamine-hydrochlorate  a  purple,  and  alpha-naphthol-disul phonic  acid  a  crimson 
image.  By  applying  different  developers  with  a  brush,  various  colors  were 
obtained  on  the  same  ground  which,  after  washing,  remains  of  a  primrose 
yellow  color.  Paper  may  be  prepared  by  floating  it  on  the  various  solutions 
or  by  brushing  them  on.  One  minute's  exposure  is  stated  to  be  sufficient, 
and  the  images  give  every  promise  of  permanency.  Further  details  of  this 
interesting  process  will  be  found  in  this  month's  English  Notes. 

The  Proposed  National  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers. — If  the 
Syracuse  Camera  Club  meets  with  success  in  its  well  meant  effort  to  bring 
about  a  convention  of  American  amateurs,  the  result  will  probably  be  the 
formation  of  a  national  association,  a  project  which  we  have  long  had  at 
heart  and  which  we  would  do  much  to  promote.  The  almost  universal  em- 
ployment of  photography  for  pleasure  and  as  an  aid  to  scientific  research, 
makes  it  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  all  who  are  thus  interested  should 
combine  to  promote  and  support  an  organization  designed  solely  to  arts  as  a 
pleasure  and  a  science.  This  can  be  better  accomplished  by  amateurs  than  by 
professionals,  to  whom  photography  is  a  means  of  livelihood.  While  the 
majority  of  our  American  amateurs  follow  photography  simply  because  of 
the  pleasure  it  affords  them,  there  is  a  not  iusignificant  number  of  earnest 
workers  who  use  it  intelligently  as  a  serviceable  Aid,  to  scientific  research. 
These  would  form  a  band  of  workers  and  experimenters  to  whom  might  he 
entrusted  the  task  of  experimenting  with  and  reporting  upon  new  methods 
and  promising  applications,  and  in  this  way  the  proposed  association  might 
do  much  in  placing  photography  in  its  proper  position  before  the  public,  to 
whom  it  is  simply  a  ready  means  of  taking  more  or  less  indifferent  pictures. 

One  of  the  aims  of  such  an  association  might  well  be  the  establishment  of 
a  ^*  Photographic  Institute  "  for  experimental  and  educative  work.     The  need 
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of  such  an  institute  is  pressing,  and  with  proper  management  it  would  soon 
be  self-supporting.  Then  of  course  there  would  be  an  annual  exhibition, 
bringing  together  the  best  work  of  our  best  workers,  the  value  of  which  as 
an  educator  of  the  artistic  faculty  can  not  well  be  over-estimated. 

As  the  only  amateur  magazine  published  in  the  country,  we  naturally 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  project  and  wish  it  immediate  success.  We  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers,  and,  as  a  possible  help  to  the  projectors,  we  invite 
correspondence  on  the  subject  from  our  readers.  Those  interested  in  the 
matter  should  apply  to  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Tates,  President  of  the  Syracuse 
Camera  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.«  for  further  information.  We  wait  further 
developments  with  interest. 

Corrected  Formula  for  Developer  for  Lantern  Slides. 

The  Following  was  Received  too  Late  for  Insertion  in  Mr.  Pancoast'a 

Article. — 

A.— Oxalate  of  Potash, 8  onnces. 

Water, 90  ounces. 

Citric  Acid, 60  grains. 

Citrate  of  Ammonia  Solution, 2  onnces. 

B.— Sulphate  of  Iron, 4  ounces. 

Water, 32  ounces. 

Sulphuric  Acid, 8  ^rops. 

C— Citrate  of  Ammonia  Solution.~-Di8ao\Ye  1  ounce  of  citric  acid  in  6  ounces  of  distilled 
water;  add  liquor  ammonia  until  a  slip  of  litmus  paper  just  loses  its  red  color;  then  add 
water  to  make  the  whole  measure  8  ounces. 

To  Develop. — Make  developer  by  adding  one  ounce  of  A  to  2  ounces  of  B  and  i  ounce  of 
water,  and  3  to  6  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium : 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  C.  P.  chemicals  and  distilled  water  in  compound- 
ing these  formulas. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due. — In  the  October  installment  of  the  Index 
Rerum  Dr.  Jane  way  credits  Wall's  Dictionary  with  a  valuable  table  of  view 
angles  there  given.  The  table  in  question  was  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Clarence 
H.  Woodman,  and  published  in  the  Photographic  Times  five  years  before 
Wall's  Dictionary  was  published,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  which  we  are 
glad  to  give  him  here. 
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By  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A. 


[Continued  from  pag^e  40a.] 
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will  allow  a  good  rise  of  the  camera  front,  for  cutting  off  fore- 
ground and  getting  a  high  roof  on  the  plate.  For  interiors  use  a 
plate  containing  plenty  of  iodide,  and  having  a  thick  yellow  film, 
and  thus  escape,  in  a  great  measure,  halation. 

Area  of  Aperture,  The — Guides  and  regulates  the  photographic  action. 
If  too  much  diminished,  not  only  the  time  of  exposure  becomes  irk- 
some, but  the  picture  suffers,  and  there  is  a  harsh  and  unnatural 
edgishness  produced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed  to  be  too 
great,  the  oblique  pencils  of  light  which  should  have  been  corrected 
interfere  with  the  perfection  of  the  image,  and  distorted  forms  and 
musty  outlines  are  produced. 

Argentum — See  silver  and  its  salts. 

Aristotype — Aristo  paper — A  gelatine  citro-chloride  paper  introduced 
in  Germany  by  Leisegang  Now  manufactured  freely  in  this 
country  Will  keep  from  two  to  three  months  if  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  Its  surface  is  very  fine,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
touching  the  sensitized  surface  as  much  as  possible.  Placed  in  the 
printing  frame  as  ordinary  albumen  paper;  the  printing  is  only  car- 
ried to  the  depth  required  when  finished.  The  print  will  be  of  a 
purple  tone  generally,  but  the  dark  parts  become  a  slightly  bronzed 
color.  It  is  claimed  that  it  prints  three  times  quicker  than  albu- 
men paper.  The  prints  are  to  be  placed  face  downward  in  wash- 
ing, and  are  given  five  or  six  baths,  or  until  there  is  no  milkiness 
remaining  in  the  bath.  As  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  silver 
in  this  paper  than  in  the  albumen,  it  is  well  to  save  the  baths  and 
precipitate  the  silver  by  common  salt.  Twenty-three  grains  of 
chloride  of  silver  have  been  recovered  from  the  baths  of  a  19x23 
sheet.  A  reliable  toning  bath  for  this  paper  is  compounded  as 
follows : 

A.  Water 3  oz. 

Chloride  of  gold 2  gr. 

B.  Water 3  oz. 

Sulphocyaiiide  ammonia 40  gr. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda i  gr. 

Carbonate  of  soda 3  gr. 

Mixed  together  by  pouring  part  of  A  into  an  equal  part  of  B,  in  no 
case  the  reverse 
Fixing  bath : 

Hypo 10  oz. 

Water 100  oz. 

Seven  to  ten  minutes  are  generally  sufficient  to  fix  this  paper. 
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Art  in  Photography — Art  has  been  called  the  head  and  hand  work, 
and  a  creation  deserves  the  name  of  art  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  this  expended  on  it.  Mere  reproduction  is  not  art 
In  pure  landscape,  when  modification  is  limited,  the  photographer 
shows  it  in  him  when  he  chooses  one  standpoint  for  his  camera  in 
preference  to  another.  Possibly  at  no  period  of  modern  history  has  art 
derived  so  much  assistance  from  science  as  at  the  present  time  it  has 
done  by  the  agency  of  photography,  and  art  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  capability  of  the  chemically-produced  record  of  the  visible  to  be 
moulded  to  her  wants  and  wishes.  But  we  must  remember  that 
photography  may  be  reduced  to  a  just  understanding  of  a  few  sim- 
ple formulas,  and  demands  that  its  principle  shall  be  justly  under- 
stood, and  by  constant  study  always  kept  in  mind.  It  is  so  easy  to 
produce  a  photographic  record  of  what  may  be  interesting,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  does  not  constitute  a  picture,  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  do  not  recognize  the  difference  between  the  appli- 
cation or  non-application  of  the  rules  of  art  to  pictorial  representa- 
tion. The  greater  the  attention  to  and  study  of  the  rules  of  art, 
the  higher  will  be  the  standard  taken  by  photography.  The  study 
of  Burnett's  "  Essays  on  Art"  is  recommended. 

Artistic  Photography — In  landscape  photography  strive  for  perfec- 
tion. To  do  so  read  books  on  composition,  light  and  shade.  Study 
good  pictures,  and  try  to  apply  to  them  the  rules  you  have  learned 
Go  to  nature  and  do  the  same,  and  having  done  this,  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  your  artistic  intelligence  has  grown,  and 
how  much  better  your  work  is  as  regards  the  proper  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose 
the  subject,  and  here  the  importance  of  the  thought  and  time  spent 
on  the  choice  comes  in.  The  art  knowledge  acquired  by  study  will 
tell  you  a  good  subject  when  you  see  it.  Assisted  by  a  view  meter, 
you  can  see  at  once  whether  it  would  be  better  taken  as  an  upright 
or  long  picture.  Strive  after  good  composition  and  effect.  Pro- 
perly dispose  of  the  principal  lines  and  masses.  Prominent  upright 
lines  in  or  too  near  the  middle  are  apt  to  cut  the  picture  in  half, 
giving  two  subjects  instead  of  one.  Prevent,  if  possible,  any 
important  sloping  line  running  out  of  the  picture.  Have  but  one 
point  of  interest,  and  that  not  exactly  in  the  middle  or  quite  at  the 
sides  of  the  picture. 

Light  and  Shade, — Light  gives  an  exhibition  of  form  ;  with  it  the 
object  is  full  of  details,  while  shade,  by  its  obscuration,  prevents 
their  full  development.  Broad  masses  of  light  and  shade  present 
the  best  subjects.     Therefore,  the  broader  and  simpler,  the  better. 
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Breadth  is  essential  to  good  effect,  and  many  photographers  fail 
simply  for  the  want  of  breadth.  Avoid  having  an  equal  amount  of 
light  and  shade.  If  possible  obtain  a  large  surface  of  light  and  next 
to  this  a  large  surface  of  shade,  which  in  turn  should  be  shown  up 
by  a  deeper  tone  still.  In  the  broad  mass  of  light  which  is  usually 
represented  by  the  sky  there  should  be  a  leading  mass  of  light,  high 
light,  and  in  the  same  w^ay  there  should  be  a  leading  mass  of  dark 
in  broad  mass  of  dark,  deep  black.  A  system  of  gradation  here 
comes  in  ;  high  light  must  not  be  a  spot,  neither  must  the  deep 
dark.  Light  must  be  added  to  light,  and  dark  to  dark  in  the  case 
of  deep  dark.  The  half  tint  should  occupy  a  large  proportion  of 
the  subject,  for  it  gives  due  importance  to  the  extremes  of  light  and 
shade.  To  produce  harmony  some  of  the  dark  must  be  carried  into 
the  light,  and  the  light  into  the  dark.  The  opposing  parts  of  the 
picture  are  united,  in  other  words,  balance  of  effect.  Concentra- 
tion consists  in  the  subduing  of  those  parts  which  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  whole.  It  causes  the  eye  to  travel  into  the  pic- 
ture, or  brings  to  a  focus  that  portion  which  is  the  most  important, 
in  fact  emphasizes  the  point  of  interest,  prevents  scattered  interests, 
and  conduces  to  simplicity  of  treatment. 

Artificial  Light — The  usual  lights  used  to  produce  negative  transpa- 
rencies, enlargements  and  prints,  other  than  the  sun,  are  the  elec- 
tric, gas,  lime  light,  magnesium  in  powder  or  ribbon,  compound 
flash  powders,  and  kerosene  oil. 

Electric  Lig/i/^HsLS  been  used  more  or  less,  especially  by  the  pro- 
fessionals, for  nearly  thirty  years.  Ost,  of  Vienna,  used  it  first  in 
1864.  To  obtain  sufficient  power  to  be  of  any  service,  up  to  a  short 
time,  dynamos  which  had  to  be  driven  by  steam  or  gas  engine  were 
required,  and  the  cost  of  which  necessarily  deterred  many  profes- 
sional and  amateur  workers  from  using  it.  But  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  element  for  lighting  in  various  cities  and  towns  has  in  a 
great  measure  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  many.  Large  electric 
lights  are  placed  in  the  focus  of  parabolic  reflectors,  and  shaded 
by  opal,  ground  glass  or  linen,  to  diffuse  the  light.  As  a  rule, 
the  lights  should  consist  of  two,  one  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
other,  both  about  45°  above  the  sitter.  The  larger  on  one  side  and 
the  smaller  on  the  other  side  and  somewhat  farther  off.  Screens  of 
various  thicknesses  to  light  up  the  shadow  side  and  prevent  too 
great  contrasts  are  needful.  For  the  dark  room  this  light,  from  its 
steadiness  and  uniformity,  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 

Gas  can  be  used  for  portraiture  provided  one  has  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  burners.     A   somewhat  similar  arrangement  as   described 
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above  will  be  necessary.  For  contact  printing  it  is  frequently  used, 
especially  by  the  amateur,  in  the  preparation  of  transparencies,  lan- 
tern slides,  and  prints  on  various  papers.  The  time  of  exposure, 
using  an  Argand  burner,  is  very  readily  acquired. 

Lime  Light — Made  by  burning  lime  placed  in  the  forus  of  a  para- 
bolic reflector  in  a  lighted  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  coal  gas 
This  light  is  very  intense,  and  in  the  production  of  negatives,  etc, 
just  about  double  the  exposure  of  daylight  is  required. 

Magnesium — As  a  substitute  for  daylight  has  been  in  use  for  some 
years,  first  as  a  wire  or  ribbon,  and  machines  more  or  less  elaborate 
were  made  to  burn  it  automatically.  By  it  the  interior  of  the  gp-eat 
pyramid  was  successfully  photographed  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nilson,  and 
others  have  used  it  to  photograph  the  interiors  of  caves  and  mines. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Piffard,  of  New  York  City,  was  the  first  to  use  the  powder 
successfully  in  this  country.  He  combined  it  either  with  guncot- 
ton  or  gunpowder,  and  fired  it  by  a  fulminating  cap.  Such  is 
the  intense  light  given  by  a  few  grains  of  magnesium  powder 
thrown  into  a  gas  or  spirit  flame  that  very  satisfactory  portraiture 
and  interior  work  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary  lens.  In  portraiture 
it  is  necessary  to  have  sundry  lights,  either  gas  or  oil,  burning  at 
the  time  the  exposure  is  made,  thus  producing  more  softness  to  the 
picture  and  a  more  natural  appearance  to  the  eye.  Without  these 
there  is  always  a  stare  or  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  The  bot- 
toms of  oil  wells  after  an  explosion  of  dynamite  have  lately  been 
successfully  photographed  by  the  aid  of  this  powder. 

The  Flash  Powders — Or  compounds  designed  to  give  the  magne- 
sium a  greater  amount  of  oxygen,  have  been  very  numerous.  But 
as  a  rule  they  are  more  or  less  dangerous  and  unsafe  to  handle  from 
their  very  ingredients,  and  serious  accidents  accompanied  with  loss 
of  life  have  recently  occurred.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  prudent  not 
to  employ  them,  and  especially  so  as  all  the  effects  wanted  can  be 
obtained  from  the  magnesium  alone. 

Lamp  or  Oil  Light — The  more  lamps  and  the  more  powerful  used, 
together  with  rapid  plates,  is  a  sine  qua  tion  for  portraiture,  if  it  is 
desirable,  but  the  length  of  exposure  is  frequently  increased  as 
much  as  five  times.  Therefore  this  branch  of  the  art  and  science  is 
not  often  indulged  in  with  lamps.  For  contact  printing  either  on 
glass  or  paper  a  large  kerosene  burner  will  give  admirable  results 

Artotype — A  mechanical  print  process.  Consists  of  first  coating  a 
cleaned  plate  with  bichromatized  albumen,  drying,  and  then  giving 
it  a  coat  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  ammonium, 
drying,  and  giving  it  an  additional  coat  of  a  solution  of  gelatine, 
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fresh  glue,  and  bichromate  of  ammonium,  chrome  alum,  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash.  For  full  particulars  of  process  see  "  British 
Journal,"  1888,  page  356. 

Asphaltum — Bitumen — Bitumen  of  India — Is  a  term  which  includes 
several  substances  occurring  naturally  in  the  earth.  They  are  of  a 
brownish-black  color,  with  a  peculiar  bituminous  smell,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  volcanic  regions,  such  as  thp  Dead  Sea,  Syria,  the  great 
pitch  lake  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  Cuba,  Peru,  etc.  Chemically 
they  are  sulphureted  hydrocarbons,  and  were  probably  formed  by 
the  action  of  heated  sulphur  upon  petroleum  or  some  similar  body 
under  ground.  Composition  :  Carbon  80,  hydrogen  10,  sulphur  9, 
nitrogen  and  ash  i.  The  softer  kinds  are  generally  called  bitumen, 
while  the  harder  are  known  as  asphaltum.  Soluble  partially  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzole.  Very  soluble  in  chloroform,  carbon- 
bisulphide  and  turpentine.  It  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  black 
varnishes.  In  photography  it  has  a  special  interest,  as  it  was  upon 
a  metal  plate  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  asphaltum  that  Niepce, 
about  the  year  1827,  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  obtained  the  first  per- 
manent photograph.  It  is  affected  by  light  with  the  result  that  it  is 
rendered  insoluble  in  its  usual  menstrua.  It  has  for  this  reason  long 
been  employed  in  photography,  in  which  its  indiflFerence  to  acids  is 
also  of  much  value.  Niepce,  in  his  photographic  process  called 
heliography,  first  employed  asphaltum  about  1824,  since  which  time 
numerous  processes  have  been  invented.  Beautiful  etchings  can  be 
produced  upon  steel  plates  coated  with  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil 
of  lavender  or  lemon,  exposed,  and  then  etched  in  the  iodine 
water. 

Astigmatism  -  A  very  common  defect  of  vision  in  the  human  eye.  The 
rays  of  light  are  not  brought  to  one  focus,  but  converge  at  different 
distances,  so  as  to  form  two  linear  images  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  In  lenses  the  defect  is  due  in  some  measure  to  their  spheri- 
cal form,  in  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  near  the  margins 
of  the  lens  cannot  be  accurately  focused  at  the  same  time.  That  uni- 
versal doctor  in  optics,  the  diaphragm,  reduces  this  defect  almost 
to  the  minimum. 

Atom — An  ultimate  or  undivisible  particle  of  an  elementary  body,  hav- 
ing a  constant  weight  peculiar  to  itself. 

Atomic  Weight — Is  the  number  expressing  the  proportion  by  weight 
in  which  the  elements  combine,  one  of  these  elements,  either  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen,  being  assumed  as  the  unit  for  comparison  with  the 
others.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  water  in  the  rates 
of  I  of  hydrogen  to  8  of  oxygen,  and  i  and  8  are  therefore  the  atomic 
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or  combining  weights  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.     Also  called  com- 
bining equivalents.    • 

Atmosphere,  The — Is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  enabling  us  to  judge 
of  distance  either  in  a  natural  scene  or  its  pictoral  representation- 
Were  it  not  for  this,  a  succession  of  mountains,  one  behind  the 
other,  would  be  merged  into  each  other,  producing  an  unbroken 
mass  Atmosphere  as  applied  to  art  is  visible  vapor,  and  is  that 
which  imparts  a  distant'eflFect  to  objects  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  it  that  intervenes  between  such  objects  and  the  observer.  Abso- 
lute clearness  of  the  air  is  frequently  fatal  toward  securing  the  best 
effect  of  a  certain  scene,  especially  in  photography. 

Atmosphere,  Artificial — In  photography  such  an  effect  is  capable  of 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  careful  and  occasionally  laborious 
process  of  applying  colored  washes  over  the  negative,  so  as  to  make 
certain  portions  retire,  the  opacity  of  the  washes  being  increased  or 
decreased  to  enable  the  desired  effect  to  be  secured.  But  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  this  is  altogether  impossible.  But  the  amateur 
may  call  into  service  an  ephemeral  background  at  will,  a  misty- 
looking  background  produced  by  smoke :  let  him  burn  some  par- 
tially wetted  straw,  and  find  that  this  device  will  give  him  all  he 
wants. 

Astronomical  Photography — An  eminent  astronomer  lately  said  pho- 
tography is  about  to  revolutionize  astronomy,  and  the  signs  of  the 
times  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  revolution  has  already  begun. 
In  March,  1840,  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  announced  to  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
a  representation  of  the  moon's  surface  by  the  daguerreotype. 
Daguerre,  at  Arago's  request,  had  attempted  it  the  year  previous,  but 
had  failed.  The  time  occupied  by  Draper  was  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  size  of  the  figure  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  Whipple  and 
George  P.  Bond,  of  Harvard  College,  exhibited  some  much  bet- 
ter daguerreotypes  at  the  great  exhibition  of  185 1,  and  called  forth 
from  the  jurors  the  following  :  "  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  attempts  that  has  yet  been  made  to  realize  by  a  photo- 
graphic process  the  telescopic  appearance  of  a  heavenly  body,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
astronoirical  representation."  The  introduction  of  the  collodion 
process  by  Scott  Archer,  in  185 1,  gave  a  very  decided  impulse  to 
celestial  photography,  and  many  beautiful  and  exquisite  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon's  surface  were  made  by  Dr.  Draper  and  Lewis 
M.  Rutherfurd,  about  1868.  Dr.  Maddox,  in  1871,  proposed  gela- 
tine instead  of  collodion  as  the  body  to  receive  and  hold  the  sens!- 

(2V>  he  Continued,) 
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ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thohas  Bouls. 

A  DemonstrcUion  of  the  PrimiUine  Printing  Process. — This  method,  though  specially 
interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  not  in  any  sense  likely  to  step  in  as  an  every 
day  process  in  the  photographic  work-room,  as  it  gives  a  positive  from  a  positive,  and  more- 
over the  tints  obtained  are  not  such  as  are  ordinarily  desired  for  pictorial  effect.  Still  it 
may,  and  perhaps  will,  be  extensively  used  in  reproducing  engineer's  tracings.  The  proc- 
ess is  one  which  is  rather  difficult  to  carry  out  on  paper,  but  easy  on  textile  fabrics,  such  as 
cotton  or  linen,  a  point  which  will  give  it  especial  advantage  for  reproducing  working  draw- 
ings of  details — drawings  which  soon  become  dirty,  and  consequently  useless,  unless  they 
can  be  washed.  The  primuline  process  is,  however,  subject  to  a  patent,  and  this  may  per- 
haps be  the  determining  circumstance  which  may  occasion  the  preference  of  other  available 
methods. 

A  new  yellow  dye  of  the  "  aniline  class,"  but  which  is  really  an  amido  derivative  of  the 
next  homologue  above  aniline,  i.e.,  toluidine,  is  now  iu  the  market  under  the  name  of  primu- 
line, and  cotton  or  linen  cloth  is  very  readily  stained  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
hot  aqueous  solution  of  primuline.  The  yellow  cloth  being  now  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
nitrous  acid  (or  sodium  nitrate  acidified  with  acetic  acid)  becomes  reddish  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  diazo-derivative  corresponding  to  primuline.  The  cloth,  being  exposed  under  a 
tracing  or  other  positive  transparency,  the  reddish  compound  is  bleached  where  the  light 
acts.  At  this  stage  the  image  is  of  course  unfixed,  but  certain  phenol  derivatives  not  only 
tone  and  intensify  it,  but  also  give  it  permanency  against  further  exposure  to  light.  When 
demonstrating  the  process  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Green  immersed  samples  of  exposed  cloth  in  the  following  developers,  the  tone  of  the 
image  being  in  each  case  as  stated  below: 

Beta-Naphthol  )  Alpha-Naphthalamine    )  Pumle 

in  solution  made  alkaline     >  Red.  hydrochlorate.  {     urpie. 

with  caustic  soda.         ) 

in  alJiSfoT^Slution.     \  0-«-         A'Pl-N'Pl"^! -'P''"-**   j  Crimson. 

The  results  are  fast  enough  to  withstand  boiling  with  soap  and  water,  and  Mr.  John 
Spiller  stated  at  the  above  mentioned  meeting  that  he  had  observed  no  fading  when  the 
prints  were  exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  sunlight.  The  inventors  of  the  method  (Messrs. 
Green,  Cross  &  Bevau)  are  putting  the  process  on  the  market  under  the  name  '*  diazotype." 

Reversal  of  the  Geiatino-Bromide  Image. — A  satisfactory  reversal  method  requiring  no 
longer  exposure  than  is  needed  for  producing  a  negative  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Colonel 
Waterhonse  seems  to  have  obtained  a  key  to  it  by  adding  various  sulphur  derivatives  of 
urea  (carbomide)  to  the  eikonogen  developer;  indeed  some  of  the  derivatives— notably  allyl- 
thio-urea  and  phenyl-thio-urea — cause  reversal  when  other  developers  than  eikonogen  are 
used.  Urea  itself  has  no  similar  action.  For  actual  work  the  eikonogen  developer  is  mixed 
with  one*fourth  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  phenyl-thio-urea  in 
water;  but  even  this  saturated  solution  is  extremely  weak,  owing  to  the  considerable  insolu- 
bility of  the  compound  in  cold  water.  When  line  subjects  are  to  be  photographed  for  photo- 
mechanical processes  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  the  plates  short  treatment  with  an  oxidiz- 
ing bath  before  commencing  the  development,  either  a  nitric  acid  bath  containing  five  per 
cent,  of  the  acid  may  be  employed,  or  a  bichromate  of  potash  bath  containing  three  or  four 
per  cent.,  and  in  either  case  the  plat«  must  be  well  rinsed  before  development. 

The  Exhibition  Soiree  of  the  Photographic  Society. — This  event  of  the  year  took  place 
last  month,  and  as  usual  was  a  meeting  ground  for  the  many  prominent  workers  in  photog- 
raphy who  ordinarily  only  see  each  other  on  this  annual  occasion.  Those  responsible  for  the 
organizing  of  the  exhibition  soiree  usually  make  great  efforts  to  secure  the  presence  of  titled 
or  "  distinguished  "  persons,  i.e.,  distinguished  in  the  sense  of  not  having  done  anything 
very  clever  or  remarkable;  but  in  this  instance  there  was  intense  joy  in  the  hall  because  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  been  secured.    The  Lord  Mayor  is  a  sort  of  head 
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beadle  of  the  city  of  London,  who  is  elected  annually  from  among  the  sncoessfol  bnriB^s 
men,  and  who,  after  figuring  in  a  monstrous  puppet-show  which  makes  London  impassable 
on  the  ninth  of  November,  gives  dinners  and  receptions  in  a  raiment  which,  for  crade  and 
barbarons  adornment,  surpasses  the  wildest  dreams  of  a  negro  chief  in  his  own  native  Africa. 
The  British  Journal  gravely  records  that  he  "carefully  examined  the  pictorial  works.*' 
Really  the  most  notable  circumstance  at  the  soiree  was  not  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
but  the  evident  extent  to  which  the  movement  led  by  Dr.  Emerson  has  made  inroads  on  the 
conventions  of  taste;  while  the  extent  to  which  platinum  printing  has  replaced  silver  print- 
ing is  also  very  remarkable.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has  taken  a  floor 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  use  of  its  memben,  and  the  accommo- 
dation is  to  include  two  dark-rooms. 

Commercial  Sulphites.— The  difficulty  of  obtaining  sulphites  in  a  pure  condition  is  a  con- 
siderable source  of  trouble  to  those  using  these  salts  in  the  developer,  and  has  done  much  to 
counteract  the  advantages  of  such  developers.  The  normal  sulphite  of  sodium  is  the  most 
constant  commercial  salt,  and  when  purchased,  in  large,'^well-defined  crystals,  and  made  up 
in  well  closed  pound  bottles,  it  is  obtained  at  its  best,  although  even  then  it  frequently  con- 
tains free  carbonate  o(  soda,  and  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  inactive  sulphate  instead  of 
sulphite.  The  ordinary  acid  sulphite  of  soda  (sodium  hydrogen  sulphite)  is  most  subject  to 
uncertainty,  not  only  on  account  of  carelessness  in  its  manufacture,  but  also  through  change 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Professor  C.  H.  Bothamley  having  found  that  the  com- 
mercial samples  of  this  salt  occasionally  contain  only  a  trifle  over  one-eighth  of  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  active  constituent  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated 
that  the  proportion  seldom  exceeds  two-thirds  of  what  it  should  be.  The  anhydro-snlphites 
(also  called  metabisulphites),  whether  of  potassium  or  sodium,  are  much  more  reliable,  and 
those  commercial  samples  sold  in  large  and  well-defined  crystals  should  be  selected,  and  it  is 
more  desirable  that  the  salt  should  be  put  up  in  small  bottles  by  the  manufacturers  than 
weighed  from  a  stock  bottle  by  the  retailer.  Not  only  are  the  samples  which  crystallize  in 
large  crystals  for  the  most  part  purer  at  the  first,  but  as  Professor  Bothamley  points  out,  less 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  given  weight  of  salt,  so  the  rapidity  with  which  deteriora- 
tion takes  place  is  proportionately  less. 

Unequal  Stretching  of  Paper. — Most  of  the  papers  used  for  photographic  purposes,  and 
indeed  all  the  ordinary  sorts  used  for  albumeniziug,  are  machine  made,  and  not  only  expand 
unequally  when  damped,  but  are  unequal  in  strength  in  the  two  directions,  owing  to  the 
fibres  arranging  themselves  longitudinally  during  the  process  of  making,  and  a  portrait  on 
such  a  paper  is  always  somewhat  distorted,  the  face  being  made  broader  or  longer  according 
to  the  way  the  paper  is  cut  from  the  roll;  the  expansion  being  greatest  across  the  band  of 
paper.  The  maximum  distortion  is  obtained  when  damp  prints  are  mounted  on  stiff  boards, 
and  when  a  slight  mechanical  strain  put  on  the  paper  during  mounting  facllitatea  and 
accentuates  the  tendency  of  the  paper  to  stretch  across  the  band.  The  British  Journal  points 
out  that  in  such  a  case  a  two-foot  strip  cut  across  the  band  will  often  stretch  nearly  two 
inches  under  these  circumstances,  while  similar  strips  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  band  will  only  stretch  half  an  inch.  Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  desirable  to 
use  hand-made  paper  for  portraiture  where  anything  like  truth  of  expression  is  desired,  ss 
a  very  much  less  proportion  of  distortion  will  considerably  alter  the  expression  of  a  portrait 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  machine-made  papers  are  now  sold  with 
fictitious  rough  edges  as  "  hand-made,"  but  the  expansion  test  is  an  easy  one  to  apply. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  hand-made  papers  of  Van  Gelder  give  excellent  results,  whether  simply 
salted  and  sensitized,  or  whether  albumenized;  and  the  same  papers  may  be  coated  with 
a  gelatine  emulsion.  The  same  fibre  seems  to  be  used  in  the  whole  of  the  Van  Gelder  series 
of  hand-made  papers,  but  they  are  made  up  of  various  degrees  of  smoothness  and  thickness. 

Fitting  a  Small  Lens  into  a  Large  F/an^e.— Circumstances  often  arise  which  necessitate 
the  temporary  fitting  of  a  lens  to  a  camera,  when  no  proper  adjusting  flange  is  at  band, 
and  as  a  quick  means  of  doing  this — whether  at  home  or  on  tour— the  editor  of  Photography 
mentions  the  following:  "A  few  days  since,  having  to  test  a  lens  which  was  smaller  than 
our  flange,  we  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  wrapping  the  body  of  the  lens  round  tightly  with 
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thick  loose  twine,  and  then  screwing  the  flange  on  to  the  thick  end  of  twine — a  method 
which  answered  our  purpose  fully.''  This  course  generally  necessitates  putting  the  lens  in 
the  flange  from  the  inside  of  the  camera,  as  the  screwed  part  is  usually  not  long  enough  to 
take  the  required  amount  of  string.  Instead  of  string  I  have  used  black  tape  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  the  lens  mount  to  the  diameter  of  the  flange,  and  it  not  only  forms  a 
safer  excluder  of  light,  but  can  be  so  wrapped  as  to  form  a  cone,  one  end  of  which  will  just 
enter  the  flange,  and  the  arrangement  can  be  screwed  up  till  it  is  almost  as  Arm  as  the 
ordinary  optician's  mount.  Black  tape-like  string  can  be  had  at  almost  any  village  shop. 
In  the  absence  of  tape,  strips  of  any  kind  of  black  cloth  may  be  used. 

•-♦-• 


Orthochromatic  Photography. 

Bt  G.  Crambb. 
[Read  before  the  Photographers'  Convention  at  Washington,  August,  1890.] 

As  long  as  photography  has  been  in  existence,  it  has  been  the  desideratum  to  produce 
photographs  in  natural  colors,  but  while  this  problem  is  at  present  still  far  from  being 
solved,  one  great  improvement  has  been  accomplished  as  the  result  of  many  scientific 
researches,  that  is  to  produce  photographs  of  colored  objects  in  the  correct  graduations  of 
shade  or  what  is  termed  "  orthochromatic." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  formerly  this  would  not  be  done  and  that  in  ordinary  photo- 
graphs of  colored  objects  the  violet  and  blue  is  reproduced  too  light,  while  green,  yellow, 
and  red  appears  too  dark.  For  this  reason  it  is  noticed  in  landscape  photography  that  much 
detail  is  lost  in  the  foliage,  that  the  blue  sky  appears  as  light  as  the  white  clouds  and  renders 
the  latter  invisible;  in.  portrait  photography  the  auburn  or  red  hair  comes  much  too  dark, 
also  the  freckles  much  too  prominent,  and  blue  eyes,  blue  or  pink  dresses,  etc.,  entirely  too 
light.  In  the  reproduction  of  colored  paintings  this  defect  is  most  objectionable,  as  the 
lights  are  often  yellow  in  the  original,  and  appear  darker  in  the  photograph  than  the  half 
shadows  which  are  painted  in  bluish  tints. 

The  cause  of  these  shortcomings  of  photography  has  been  carefully  studied  and  it  was 
found  that  only  such  rays  of  light  affect,  the  photographic  plate,  which  are  absorbed  by  the 
salts  of  silver  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  collodion  or  emulsion.  The 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  absorb  mostly  the  violet  and  blue  and  little  of  the  yellow, 
orange,  and  red  rays  when  exposed  to  the  spectrum. 

Professor  H.  W.  Vogel  observed  by  his  spectral  analytical  experiments  that  photo- 
f^raphic  plats  can  be  made  equally  sensitive  to  all  colors,  by  adding  certain  dyes  which 
enter  into  combination  with  silver  and  absorb  those  colors  of  the  spectrum  which  are  not 
absorbed  by  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  his  first  experiments  in  this  direction  date  back  to 
the  year  1873,  when  he  succeeded  in  photographing  a  piece  of  yellow  tissue,  decorated  with 
a  piece  of  blue  ribbon,  with  coralline  stained  bromide  of  silver  collodion  plate.  A  yellow 
screen  was  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  lens.  The  dyes  most  employed  were 
cyanin,  fuchsine,  naphthaline  red,  aldehyde  green,  and  methyl  violet. 

In  1874  Becquerel  introduced  chlorophyl  and  Captain  Waterhouse  the  eosine  or  fluo- 
rescein. In  1879  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  published  his  chlorophyl  process.  Other  eminent 
experimentalists,  such  as  Schumann,  Becquerel,  Waterhouse,  Abney,  Attout,  Clayton, 
Carey  Lea,  Dr.  Eder,  Swlik,  Mallmann,  and  others  added  their. share  to  the  pisrfection  of 
the  orthochromatic  process,  and  many  dyes,  mostly  of  the  aniline  group  have  been  employed 
to  obtain  the  desired  result,  principally  eosine  in  its  form  as  Tetrabromfluorescein  and  Tetra, 
jodflnorescein,  erythrosin,  chiuolin  red  and  chinolin  blue  or  cyanin. 

The  commercial  dry  plates  can  be  rendered  orthochromatic  by  bathing  them  in  a  solution 
of  these  sensitizers,  but  plates  so  prepared  do  not  keep  very  long.  It  is  better  to  introduce 
the  dyes  into  the  emulsion  or  collodion  before  coating  the  plates  to  secure  better  keeping 
qualities. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  in  working  the  orthochromatic  plates  is  the  necessity  of  using  a 
yellow  screen  through  which  the  light  has  to  pass  in  order  to  subdue  the  violet  and  blue 
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colors.  Either  a  yellow  colored  glass  or  a  yellow  pellicle  made  of  colored  eollodioo  or 
gelatine  is  inserted  in  the  place  which  the  diaphragm  occapies  between  the  front  and  rear 
lens,  the  darker  shade  of  the  yellow  screen  givini;  the  stronger  orthochromaUc  effect,  bat  alao 
lengthening  the  required  time  of  exposure  considerably.  The  colored  screen  moat  be  wetj 
perfect,  of  even  stmcture  and  color,  and  as  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  changed  by  the  intoorpo- 
sition  of  a  yellow  screen,  the  focusing  must  be  done  with  the  screen  inserted,  which,  owing 
to  the  feeble  light  admitted  through  it,  is  rather  difficult. 

The  idea  that  the  yellow  screen  alone  will  give  the  orthochromatic  effect,  even  if  any 
ordinary  dry  plate  is  used,  is  erroneous,  as  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  bat  little 
sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  red  light  and  the  effect  of  the  blue  will  always  be  predomiuant 
in  photographs  produced  with  ordinary  plates. 

It  is  now  the  aim  of  experimentalists  to  prepare  orthochromatic  plates  in  which  the 
sensitiveness  to  the  violet  and  blue  rays  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  sensitiveness  to 
the  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  increased  to  the  highest  degree,  so  that  the  ose  of  yellow 
screens  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  I  for  myself  can  report  progress  in  my  experiments  in 
this  direction,  so  that  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  place  on  the  market  an  orthochromatic  plate 
of  good  sensitiveness  which  can  be  worked  without  a  yellow  screen. 

♦-•-• 


SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  wo  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  scientific  or  technical  value,  which 
are  of  interest  toamatears  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  routine 
matters.  Reports  of  Field- Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  he  gladly  received  and  inserted.  If 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
early  rc^ports  of  meetings.] 


Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  Wednes- 
day evening,  October  let.  The  most  important  business  transacted  was  the  vote  against 
continuing  the  present  arrangement  with  the  Boston  and  New  York  clubs  for  a  joint  exhibi- 
tion. It  is  proposed,  however,  that  an  exhibition  shall  be  held  annually  in  rotation  in  each 
of  the  three  cities,  the  local  society  assuming  all  the  responsibility  of  such  exhibition.  After 
the  reports  of  various  committees  had  been  read,  Mr.  John  Carbut  gave  a  brief  aocoont  of 
bis  trip  to  Europe.  The  matter  of  uniting  with  the  Syracuse  Club  in  holding  a  convention 
of  amateurs  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  with  full  powers  to  act  in  the  matter. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  113  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street.— 
October  3d  a  very  enjoyable  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  given,  comprising  mostly  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  societies.  In  the  Philadelphia  collection  were 
viewson  LHke  George,  in  West- Virginia  and  California.  Also  excellent  landscapes  by  Mr.  Bob- 
ert  S.  Redfleld,  called  "  See-Saw,"  *'  The  Last  Load,"  "  Off  for  the  Fields  "  (an  instantaneous 
study  of  cows),  "Reaping,"  "An  August  Afternoon  in  Berkshire,"  and  a  study,  entitled 
"  Patience,"  showing  a  man  fishing.  Mr.  Redfield's  slides  were  very  crisp  and  clear,  and 
were  among  the  best  of  the  series.  The  evolution  of  a  night-blooming  cereous  by  flash-light 
as  shown  in  a  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rau,  was  very  int'Cresting.  Other  views  were 
of  the  Florida  hotels  and  gardens.  "  Darby  Creek,"  by  Mr.  Edmund  Stirling,  views  in 
Boston  and  on  the  Wissahickon.  "  Coming  up  the  Delaware,"  a  ship  under  full  sail,  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  a  fine  picture.  "Our  Dollies,"  by  Mr.  H.  Parker  Rolf,  was  a  good 
figure  study.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ennis'  pictures  of  the  Johnstown  disaster  were  very  interesting. 
"  The  Banjoist,"  by  Mr.  George  B.  Wood,  was  an  amusing  study. 

The  Baltimore  set  contained  seven  or  eight  beautiful  slides  of  Norway  scenery,  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Rowland,  views  of  the  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia,  views  in  Florida,  the  Catskills,  Niag- 
ara, Virginia,  Gwynns  Falls  near  Baltimore,  and  on  the  Antietam.  There  was  alsoaslide  of  a 
century  plant  about  to  bloom,  a  sled  ride,  showing  a  peculiar  shadow  effect  on  snow,  and  a 
moonlight  effect,  showing  a  team  or  sled  going  up  a  hill.  It  was  quite  a  remarkable  picture. 
An  historical  slide  was  of  a  "  Revolutionary  Prison  in  Connecticut,"  by  a  Miss  Robbina.    A 
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few  slides,  made  by  members  of  the  New  York  Society,  followed,  including  views  by  Mr. 
Post,  Mr.  Roamage,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Vilmar,  Mr.  Wandram,  and  three  slides,  representing 
the  poem  of  Enoch  Arden,  by  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  all  of  which  were  very  much 
liked. 

October  14th,  on  Tuesday  evening,  occurred  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society. 
President  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  being  absent  on  a  trip  to  Switzerland  for  his  health,  and 
Vice-President  A.  L.  Simpson  being  absent,  as  well  as  Secretary  Thos.  J.  Burton,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  B.  Dayton  acted  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  There  was  not  a  very  large  attendance,  but  the  things  brought 
out  were  interesting. 

The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  to  illustrate  the  Carbon  Process.  He  read  a 
statement  (see  page  428).  The  process  of  carbon  printing  was  successfully  demonstrated. 
A  gfass  plate  is  coated  with  collodion,  on  which  is  squeegeed  the  paper  supporting  the 
printed  carbon  tissue,  the  tissue  side  being  in  contact  with  the  collodion.  Then  the  whole 
is  immersed  in  water  at  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which  dissolves  the  gelatine  unacted  upon 
by  the  light,  and  allows  the  paper  support  to  be  removed. 

To  develop  the  picture  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  out  the  unacted-upon  gelatine 
adhering  to  the  glass  by  dashing  hot  water  on  it.  Different  colored  pictures  may  be  made 
by  using  carbon  tissue  of  different  colors.  Mr.  Roche  stated  that  each  negative  had  to  be 
judged  as  to  density  and  clearness  before  *  printing  in  the  printing  frame,  the  time  being 
calculated  by  the  time  it  took  to  turn  a  piece  of  silver  paper  black  under  a  graded  scale. 
One  could  not  aee  the  image  on  the  carbon  tissue  as  in  silver  printing.  The  prepared  tissue 
is  sensitized  by  floating  on  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  advantage  of  the  process 
is  that  the  pictures  are  absolutely  permanent.  Beautiful  window  transparencies  were 
brought  to  view. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  the  eikonogen  developer  brought  out  the  fact,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  A.  U.  Elliott,  that  the  dark-green  solution  of  eikonogen  and  sulphite  of  soila  could  be 
clarified  by  precipitating  the  eikonogen  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
whitish  fiocculent  powder,  decanting  off  the  solution,  and  re-dissolving  the  powder  in  a 
solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  water,  the  proportion  of  sulphite  being  two  ounces  to  every 
single  ounce  of  the  eikonogen  powder. 

He  thought  the  cause  of  the  turning  of  clear  crystals  from  yellow  or  white  to  dark  green 
and  black  was  due  to  carelessness  in  the  manufacture.  He  thought  that  originally,  after 
the  crystals  were  formed,  they  were  not  thoroughly  washed.  All  authorities  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  there  was  no  special  dimini.shing  of  the  developing  power  by  the  change 
from  a  clear  solution  to  dark  green.  The  clear  solution  was  apparently  more  clean  and 
desirable  to  work  with. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  showed  a  new  shutter,  called  the  '*  Crown,"  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
M.  Bain,  formerly  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Camera  Club,  which  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  two  orescent-shaped  leaves  of  steel  passing  by  each  other  rapidly,  propelled  by  a  strong 
or  light  spring  as  desired.  By  simple,  yet  unique,  devices,  one  piston  pneumatic  pump  set 
off  the  instantaneous  movement,  and  another  was  arranged  for  time,  while  a  third  device 
held  the  shutter  open  indefinitely  for  focusing.  It  was  located  between  the  lenses,  and 
resembled,  in  general  appearance,  the  Prosch  shutter.  The  shutter  had  the  merit  of  working 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Gundlach  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  a  very  neat  and 
compact  shutter,  working  between  the  lenses.  Two  miniature  leaves  of  crescent  shape  are 
propelled  by  a  light  coiled  spring  held  on  top  of  the  lens  tube.  Means  are  provided  for 
holding  the  shutter  open  for  focusing,  also  for  a  time  movement  and  for  adjusting  the 
rapidity  of  the  shutter.  He  stated  that  they  only  fitted  shutters  to  their  own  lens  tubes. 
It  appeared  to  be  simple  and  effective. 

Two  novel  hand  cameras  were  shown.  One  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tisdel  was  concealed  in  an 
ordinary  hand  bag,  the  lens  being  under  the  flap.  The  operator  faced  his  object  at  right- 
angles,  and,  looking  down  upon  the  finder,  pressed  the  trigger.  It  had  the  advantage  of  not 
pointing  the  camera  directly  at  the  object,  which  never  attracted  any  attention.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Fisk  also  showed  a  magazine  camera,  holding  thirty-six  3|x4i  plates.     By  moving  one 
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lever  on  the  Bide,  a  plate  is  exposed  and  aatomatioally  transferred  from  one  oompartment 
to  another.  The  leather  carrying  strap  conceals  the  opening  of  the  lens  and  finder,  and  is 
qniokly  slipped  up  when  an  exposure  is  ahout  to  he  made. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to  joint  exhibitions  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  three  associations  : 

Resolved,  That  the  agreement  heretofore  existing  between  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  of  New  York,  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  to  hold  annual  joint  exhibitions  of  photographs,  be  hereby  cancelled,  and  in 
place  thereof  it  is  agreed  that  each  organization  will  hold  a  public  exhibition  of  photographs, 
open  to  all  photographers  of  the  world,  every  third  year. 

These  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  annually  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  three  cities  as  before, 
but  each  exhibition  is  to  be  under  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  society  holding 
the  same,  and  under  snch  rules  as  it  may  adopt. 

Each  society  further  agrees  that  it  will  not  hold  any  pnblio  and  open  competition 
exhibition  except  in  its  regular  turn  as  above,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  two  societies. 

Neither  organization  assumes  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  any  exhibition  except  its  own. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  26th,  "  A  Trip  to  the  White  Mountains,"  by  the  members  of 
the  Boston  Camera  Club,  was  the  subject  of  an  entertaining  exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 
Many  of  the  views  were  made  by  Mr.  William  Garrison  Beed,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Dessaalt, 
and  Mr.  Latimer,  and  a  majority  were  produced  by  the  wet  plate  process.  The  slides  were 
very  clear  and  uniform.  The  pictures  were  graphically  described  in  a  written  lecture  on 
the  subject  furnished  by  the  club  and  read  by  Dr.  £.  C.  BoUes.  The  views  were  very  bean- 
tiful,  and  the  slides,  being  made  mostly  on  wet  plates,  were  uniform  in  quality. 

The  approach  to  the  mountains,  the  noted  Glen  House,  and  the  grand  view  from  its 
piazza,  were  shown.  Others  were  views  in  Dixville  Notch,  and  surrounding  country, 
Crawford's  Notch,  the  Saco  Valley  and  distant  mountains,  Conway,  N.  H.,  with  Mount 
Liberty  in  the  diHtance,  the  Old  Man  in  the  Mountain,  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington, 
view  of  distant  hills  and  peaks  from  its  summit,  and  the  government  signal  station.  There 
were  some  exquinite  snow  views  taken  by  a  member  of  the  club,  nicknamed  "  The  Camera 
Club  Snow  Fiend."  A  picture  of  the  "  Instigator,"  so  called  because  he  inspired  the  idea 
of  amateur  photographic  associations  getting  up  illustrated  lectures  of  special  subjects, 
represented  Mr.  William  Garrison  Reed  comfortably  seated  in  the  woods  at  the  ha:«e  oi 
a  tree.  "  Old  Jack,"  a  noted  character  in  the  White  Mountains,  who  will,  for  a  considers- 
tion.  swallow  a  live  frog,  was  also  depicted.  The  lecture,  altogether,  gives  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  country  it  is  designed  to  illustrate,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  societies. 
It  will  next  be  shown  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. 

The  National  Association  of  Amateur  Photographers. — The  Syracuse  Camera  Clnb  hss 
met  with  such  success  in  its  efforts  to  found  a  National  Association,  that  the  preliminary 
meeting  for  organization  is  called  for  December  4th.  The  following  circular  from  the  Club 
gives  fuller  particulars: 

The  Syracuse  Camera  Club,  by  resolution  dated  August  8, 1890,  authorized  the  issne  of  a 
brief  address  to  the  amateur  photographic  societies  and  clubs  of  America,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  a  national  organization  of  those  interested  in  photography, 
either  practically  or  in  its  purely  scientific  relations.  No  further  reference  was  made  to  the 
special  objects  of  such  a  National  Association,  but  the  circular  was  thrown  ont  as  a  germ 
thought  around  which  might  crystallize  the  suggestions,  objections,  or  assents  of  the  organi- 
zations to  which  it  was  addressed.  A  large  number  of  clubs  and  societies  have  responded 
favorably  to  this  address. 

The  Syracuse  Camera  Club  authorizes  the  publication  of  the  following: 

"  It  may  be  well  in  this  call  for  a  meeting  to  effect  the  preliminary  organization  which  this 
numerous  favorable  response  authorizes,  to  herein  enumerate  some  of  the  purposes  that  fall 
naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  convention  suggested  in  the  many  answera  to  the  circolar. 

First.  The  stimulous  to  study,  invention,  theoretical  and  technical  knowledge  that 
results  from  personal  touch  with  those  devoted  to  the  many-sided  science  called  Photog- 
raphy, and  to  dignify  a  beautiful  art  that  is  in  danger  of  being  belittled  by  its  aimless 
practice. 
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Second.  That  those  objects  are  best  served  by  an  annnal  conference  preserving  its  or{|;an- 
ization  from  year  to  year,  and  governed  by  a  coancil  or  executive  board,  and  its  officers 
elected  annually,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  determined  at  the  preliminary  meeting. 

Third.  In  connection  therewith,  annual  exhibitions  of  photographs,  photographic 
appliances,  and  apparatus,  and  thus  secure  excellence  of  work  and  inventive  activity. 

Fourth.  To  promote  the  application  of  photography  to  the  sciences,  arts,  and  professions, 
among  which  we  may  mention  Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Biology,  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Microscopy,  Surveying  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geographical  and  Histor- 
ical Photography,  Medico-Legal  Photography,  Submarine  and  Spectroscopic  Photography. 

Fifth.  To  preserve  the  scientific  papers  and  inventions  presented  at  the  meetings  in  an 
annual  volume  of  transactions,  and  thereby  encourage  men  to  prepare  papers  upon  chemical, 
optical,  and  other  collateral  sciences  embraced  in  the  field  of  photography. 

Sixth.  To  secure  arrangements  with  foreign  custom  houses,  through  the  general  govern- 
ment, for  the  safe  transmission  of  undeveloped  plates  and  apparatus  belonging  to  members 
of  the  national  organization,  and  to  arrange  with  national,  state,  and  local  authorities  the 
privilege  to  photograph  in  public  parks,  buildings,  and  on  public  occasions,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  badge  or  membership  card. 

Seventh.  To  secure  conveniently  arranged  dark-rooms  in  all  the  hotels  throughout  the 
country,  and  special  rates  for  the  members  of  the  League,  and  the  preservation  of  a  photo- 
graphic directory  of  each  locality  relating  to  the  objects  of  historical  and  scenic  interest, 
and  the  best  time  of  day  to  photograph. 

Eighth.  To  secure  from  the  general  government  the  free  interchange  of  negatives  and 
slides  between  the  various  club  societies  and  members,  represented  in  the  National  League 
or  Conference,  and  foreign  photographers,  or  societies. 

This  is  only  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  important  subjects  that  await  the  action  of  such 
an  annual  conference,  and  to  establish  which  your  co-operation  is  earnestly  solicited.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  23d  of  September,  kindly  granted  the  request  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club  for 
the  use  of  the  society  rooms  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  perfect  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion. ^ 

You  are  therefore  invited  to  send  one  or  more  delegates  from  your  organization  to  meet 
at  the  rooms  of  the  society  in  New  York  City,  No.  IVi  West  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  1890,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.m.  An  answer  as  early  as  convenient  is 
requested,  together  with  the  names  of  the  members  who  may  be  delegated  to  attend." 

(Signed)  Wallace  Dickson,  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Address,  Box  173,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Camera  Club. — The  following  list  of  officers  was  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  October  16,  1890:  John  Leshure,  President;  W.  M.  Lester,  Secretary;  H. 
N.  Bowman,  Treasurer;  C.  C.  Morgan,  Librarian;  C.  A.  Emery, — Executive  Committee. 
John  Leshure,  Chairman;  H.  N.  Bowman,  R.  W.  Adams, — Room  Committee.  Committees 
were  also  appointed  for  a  photographic  exhibition  to  be  held  about  December  1st,  and  for 
the  lantern  slide  exhibitions  of  the  New  England  Exchange. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photography. — An  interesting  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  made 
by  members  was  given  at  the  Hoagland  Laboratory  on  Thursday  evening,  October  23d,  and 
was  largely  attended. 

New  York  Camera  Club. — Early  in  November  quite  a  novel  exhibition  of  illustrations 
by  photo-mechanical  processes  is  to  be  given,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  describing 
each  process.    Several  of  the  process  publishers  will  send  specimens  of  their  latest  work. 

The  Chicago  LantemnSlide  Club.— The  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Morse,  on  the 
work  of  the  club  is  most  encouraging.  Many  new  members  have  been  added  and  work  on 
the  interchange  set  of  slides  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily. 

The  American  Lantem-Slide  Inierchange.^K  majority  of  the  executive  committee  met 
in  New  York  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  which  time  Mr.  George  Bullock  tendered  his 
resignation  as  manager  in  consequence  of  the  additional  duties  put  upon  him  by  the  loss  of 
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his  father.  He  is  still  one  of  the  assistant  managers  and  will  act  with  the  oommittee  in  the 
selection  of  slides  for  next  year's  interchanf^e.  He  has  worked  faithfully  in  the  interests 
of  the  Interchange,  and  has  caused  the  standard  of  work  to  he  high.  Mr.  F.  G.  Beach  hss 
heen  elected  to  succeed  him  and  should  he  addressed  at  361  Broadway,  New  York,  by 
memhers  of  the  Interchange,  or  hy  new  olnbs  wishing  to  Join.  Two  interesting  sets  of 
foreign  slides  have  been  secured,  one  being  the  prize  slides  of  the  EInglish  journal, 
Photography,  and  the  other  slides  from  the  Vienna  (Austria)  Camera  Club.  Slides  are  expected 
also  from  a  French  society.  All  of  the  contributing  American  associations  send  in  their 
slides  to  New  York  on  November  15th.  Between  that  time  and  December  1st  the  executive 
committee  meets  iu  New  York,  examines,  approves,  or  rejects  such  club  slides  as  are  not  up 
to  the  standard.  Considerable  work  is  involved  in  this  undertaking,  but  it  results  in  the 
sending  out  of  pictures  worth  seeing  and  of  the  establishment  of  an  uniformity  and  system 
which  is  very  desirable. 

The  Boston  Camera  Club,— Interchange  qf  Illugtrated  ^ti2(/eeto.— How  well  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  club  in  getting  up  illustrated  lectures  with  text  to  accompany  them  is 
being  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  which  here  follows: 

BosTOK,  October  20, 1890. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  : 

Dear  Sir,~The  following  letter,  just  received,  shows  that  considerable  interest  is  being 

taken  in  England  in  this  interchange. 

Respectfully, 

Wm.  G.  Rbbd, 

Manager  qf  Interchange  of  Illustrated  Subjects. 

Liverpool  Amatbuk  Photookafhic  Association,  3  Lord  Street, ) 

nth  October,  181K).        j 
Wm.  Oarrtson  Rbbd,  Esq.,  25  Kilby  Street,  Boston: 

Dear  Sir,— I  now  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  23d  ultimo.,  contents 
of  which  I  have  carefully  noted.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  new  lecture, 
"  A  Ramble  In  and  About  Columbus,"  Uie  revised  lecture  of  the  '*  White  Mountain  *'  set, 
and  the  new  slide  H2,  which  has  replaced  the  old  one.  We  are  delighted  with  the  compact 
way  the  new  set  ("  Columbus  ")  has  l>een  made  up,  and  which  has  been  universally  admired 
by  the  meml)ers  who  have  seen  it.  The  very  sincere  thanks  of  our  Association  are  tendered 
to  your  club  for  the  handsome  gift.  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  three  sets  will 
be  in  great  demand  this  season.  I  can.sed  to  be  circulated  in  all  the  photographic  journals 
the  enclosed  letter,*  which  I  have  cut  from  one  of  them,  and  the  response  has  been  so 
great  that  I  have  so  far  received  about  fifty  applications,  fixed  for  the  loan  of  them,  and 
at  our  annual  meeting,  in  November,  an  assistant  secretary  will  have  to  be  appointed  by 
our  society  to  look  after  the  sets.  The  "  White  Mountain  "  set  was  exhibited  in  London  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  26th  ultimo.  .  .  .  The  set  was  also  exhibited  on  Thursday  last  before 
the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association,  and  the  new  lecture  read  for  the  first  time.  We 
held  a  meeting  of  the  committee  last  evening  of  the  **  Illustrated  Liverpool "  return  set,  when 
considerable  progress  was  reported.  I  read  your  letter  to  them,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  we  will  treat  you  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  as  regards  type-setting,  mounting,  and 
packing,  etc.  I  am  afraid,  however,  we  shall  be  unable  to  get  the  set  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  we  desire  to  make  the  set  thoroughly  complete  and  representative  of  tbe 
second  city  in  the  Empire,  and  several  important  buildings,  etc.,  have  yet  to  be  photo, 
graphed.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  hand  you  next  year  a  list  of  the  societies  who  have 
used  the  sets,  and  I  may  mention  that  I  particularly  request  them,  on  receiving  the  sets, 
to  mail  you  any  press  notices  that  appear  in  their  local  papers. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)         B.  M.  TnK8TAi.L,  Hon,  See>. 

*  SiR.^It  may  be  of  interest  to  Honorable  Secretaries  of  the  photographic  societies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who  are  making  their  arrangements  for  lantern  exhibitions  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  know  that  the  Boston  Camera  Club  (U.  S.  A.)  are  sending  us  another 
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lecture,  entitled  "  In  and  About  Colambtu,"  to  be  here  about  the  end  of  this  month.  This  is 
a  gift  to  the  amateur  photographic  societies  of  England  by  the  Columbus  Camera  Club,  on 
the  same  general  terms  as  "  Illustrated  Boston  "  and  "  The  White  Monntains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." There  will  then  be  three  sets  of  lantern  slides  of  about  eighty  each,  with  accom- 
panying lecture  neatly  mounted  in  type,  of  American  scenery,  in  free  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  which  can  be  loaned  to  any  society  on  application  to  me. 

E.  M.  TuNSTALL,  Honorable  Secretary. 
Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  September  20th. 


»  ♦  » 


BOOKS    AND    EXCHANGES. 


Lantbbn  Slidbs  bt  Photographic  Methods.    By  Andrew  Pringle.     New  York.    The 
Scovill  &  Adams  Co. 

Thb  Optical  Lantbbn.    By  Andrew  Pringle.    New  York.    The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co. 

Mr.  Pringle  is  well-known  as  a  careful  and  painstaking  writer  on  photographic  subjects, 
and  the  two  books  now  before  us  well  sustain  his  reputation.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
interest  being  taken  in  lantern  matters,  these  books  are  timely.  The  former  gives  complete 
directions  for  making  slides  by  several  of  the  best  methods.  It  is  reliable  and  practical. 
The  latter  of  Mr.  Pringle's  l)ooks  dis(;u88es  lanterns  and  accessories  in  a  manner  which 
bespeaks  the  expert.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  magnify  the  value  of  the  lantern  as  an 
educational  agent,  and  the  directions  for  working  the  various  types  of  lanterns  are  easily 
understood  and  very  much  to  the  point.  We  regret  that  in  an  American  book  of  this  kind 
no  allusion  should  be  made  to  the  American  type  of  lantern,  which  difTers  in  some  essential 
points  from  the  English. 

Cambbas,  Lenses,  Shutters,  Etc. 

Platinuh  Toning.    By  Lyonel  Clark. 

Experimental  Photography.    By  C.  J.  I^aper,  F.C.S. 

Art  Photography.    By  H.  P.  KobinHon. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  are  introducing  to  American  amateurs  the  valuable 
series  of  handbooks,  reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  the  British  Ainnleur  Photographert  and 
the  four  titles  just  given  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Leaper's  "  Experimental 
Pliotography  "  is  really  an  elementary  guide  to  the  art  and  a  very  good  one.  "  Platinum 
Toning"  contains  a  full  description  of  Mr.  Clark's  method  of  toning  silver  prints  with 
platinum,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  mat-surface  prints.  Mr  Robinson^s  "  Art 
Photography  "  contains  nothing  that  he  has  not  already  written  in  other  books,  but  the 
matter  is  put  in  fresh  form.  A  few  illustrations  are  given  to  emphasize  the  more  important 
principles  enunciated,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  style  makes  the  book  pleasant  reading. 

"  Cameras,  Lenses,  Shutters,  etc.,"  is  a  collection  of  prize  essays,  by  different  authors,  on 
the  subjects  indicated.  Essays  on  development,  exposure,  and  the  sensitive  medium  are 
given  in  addition  to  those  indicated  by  the  title.  The  set  is  well  worth  reading  and  should 
have  a  large  sale  among  younger  amateurs,  for  whom  the  papers  were  originally  written. 

Lantern  Slidb  Making.    By  W.  H.  Burbank.    Brunswick,  Me.    60  cents. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Burbank  has  aimed  to  select  for  description  those  methods  of  slide 
making  which  a  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  for  the  amateur,  and  to  give 
advice  on  such  important  matters  as  matting,  coloring,  etc.  It  covers  rather  more  ground 
in  the  number  of  methods  described  than  Mr.  Pringle's  book,  mentioned  above,  and  treats 
of  some  matters  not  discussed  by  Mr.  Pringle.  The  two  books,  although  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  are  really  complimentary  of  each  other. 

The  Dbvblopmbnt  of  Oxlatinb  Dbt-Platbs.    W.  H.  Burbank.    Brunswick,  Me. 

After  long  delay,  Mr.  Borbank's  long-promised  book  on  development  has  made  its 
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appearance.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  veteran  amateur  to  exploit  the  difficnlt  sabject 
of  development  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  and,  on  fhe  whole,  the  promiiieQf  tte 
preface  is  well  fulfilled.  Some  matters,  which  might  well  have  been  included,  are  oolllid, 
bat  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  include  all  the  possible  modifications  of  developeft  f»a 
book  of  moilerate  size. 

All  the  developers  in  common'  use  are  discussed  and  formulas  for  their  use  anffinn. 
The  chemical  reactions  are  indicated,  and  there  are  valuable  chapters  on  general  ]»riiicl|iai. 
the  developing  room,  intensification,  and  redaction,  etc.  Younger  amateurs  wfB  Ik 
greatly  helped  by  the  study  of  the  book. 

Tbaite  Pa^TiQUB  DB  LA  DsTBaMiNATioN  DU  Temps  db  Fosb.     By  Gabriel   De  Chapel 
D'Espinassouz.    Paris,  Gauthier-Villars  et  Fils,  1890. 

The  importance  of  a  rightly  estimated  time  of  exposure  and  the  difllculty  attendiog  its 
empirical  calculation  have  induced  many  to  seek  for  some  mathematical  means  of  ^pMdat- 
ing  the  proper  time.  While  many  doubt  the  possibility  of  giving  mathematical  ezpreisiQB 
to  a  constantly  varying  factor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  scientific  basis  of  expos- 
ure, and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  its  variation  is  of  great  value. to  the  photog- 
rapher. To  impart  this  knowledge  is  the  aim  of  the  present  treatise.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line,  M.  D'Espinassoux  has  given  us  a  book 
which,  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  forms  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
photography  as  a  science.  Even  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  use  of  the  tables  which  are 
given  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  time  of  exposure  under  varying  conditions,  will 
have  their  ideas  on  the  subject  greatly  clarified  by  the  study  of  the  present  book,  that  is,  if 
they  read  French.    We  do  not  publish  books  of  this  kind  in  America. 

We  have  received  notice  of  a  new  book  by  P.  H.  Emerson,  entitled  '*  Wild  Life  on  a 
Tidal  Water,*'  to  be  illustrated  by  thirty  photo-etchings  by  Mr.  Emerson.    T.  F.  Goodall. 

Catalogue  on  '*  The  Cantilever  Enlarging  Apparatus,"  by  William  Hume,  Edinbui^h, 
Scotland,  contains  illuHtnuions  of  a  new  and  simple  apparatus  for  enlarging  on  bromide 
paper,  and  a  description  of  a  special  lantern  for  use  in  scientific  lectures,  with  information 
about  enlarging,  developing,  etc. 


Thb  Dagxtbkbb.  Memorial. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  subscriptions  frosi 
for  the  memorial.  Every  one  should  take  an  interest  in  this  memorial,  as  it  is  the  only  one 
erected  to  the  honor  of  Daguerre  in  this  country.  The  proprietors  of  the  magazine  have 
thought  enough  of  the  memorial  to  send  a  generous  contribution,  as  the  following  letter 
shows: 

920.00  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (346  Main  Street),  October  11, 1890. 

E.  B.  Kiersted,  Esq.,  Treasurer  American  Amateiir  Photographer,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir : — Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  generous  contribution  to  the  memorial 
fund.  '    Yours  very  truly,  H.  McMichaxl. 

Suheoriptions  may  be  sent  direct  to  us  or  to  Mr.  McMiohael,  chairman  of  the  conunittee, 
at  the  above  address. 


The  Auericait  Amatkdr  PaoroaRAPHER. 


H  yf7%  AUTIOUSLY  parting  the  buBbes  with  the  muzzle  nT  the  goo,  I  beheld  th« 
^T^^  reptile  of  the  accompanjing  picture,  bis  body  coiled  on  the  ground,  and  his 
^^^  head  elevated  about  three  feet.     His  tongue  darted  from  his  mouth  viciously 
'^-'      as  I  looked  through  the  parlini;  in  the  buah.     Had  1  been  prepared  to 
convey  him  to  Ibe  coast,  ]  believe  1  sboold   have  been  leropted  to  capture  bim 
alive.     With  a  slip-noose  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  coald  have 
been  secured  without  tnoch  Oouble.      A  load  of  partridge-shot  in  the  head,  a  tre- 
mendous thra«bing  around  in  the  buahea,  and  aoon  the  delighted  negroes  were 
dragging  the  python  into  camp.      Having  photographed  him  with  my  ever-ready 
Hawkete  Camera.  I  skinned  bim,  and  broug^ht  the  trophy  home  to  New  York. 
He  was  an  ordinary  African  python,  fourteen  feet  long— a  considerable  come-down 
from  Zaldi  Nubi'a  tree."  

Extract  tram  "  Afrtot  as  Been  by  Thamat  SUveos  *tiiI  the  Bawkcfe."  Id  nblch  Hr.  BUTina 
dwertlia*.  In  Uw  Hune  happy  and  InlereBtJnK  velo  which  chsncteriied  bla  "  Around  Ibe  World  on  a 
Bli^ela,"  the  peraonnel  and  cuatomi  ot  an  African  expedition,  a  week'a  apart  In  tlie  prollflc  game 
eosiiD7  adjoining  the  famous  snow-capped  monntaln  Kilimanjaro,  nltb  a  yaluable  commentary  oa 
tlM  latter,  photographing  a  band  ol  Masai  warrlon  and  other  Incldenta  of  bis  Crip.  Fine  eogrsvlngs 
from  DeKatlies  made  In  Interior  Africa.  Sand  IDc.  in  stamps  for  (ample  copf  to  lax  BL.1III 
CaMKKA  Conpaht,  Boston,  FhUadelpbla,  or  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


FUI.LY    EXTENDED. 


The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modified  English  Pattern  and  Js  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^xS^  being  but  z^  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

EOCHKSTER   OPTICAL    CO., 

Or  to  *ny  PwJw  Im  Photo.  gappUw.  RoChSStSr,    N.    Y. 
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A  Monthly  Review  of  Amateur  Photography. 


Vol.  II.  BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  DECEMBER,   1890,  No.  12. 

Our  Illustration. 

RS.  APPLETON'S  "Iq  the  Lane,"  which  forms  our  illustration  this 
month  afifords  a  striking  example  of  the  charming  way  in  which  pho- 
tography renders  a  simple  subject.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
a  roadway  winding  through  a  wood,  and  it  is  not  unusual  we  believe  for  a 
charming  young  lady  to  await  the  coming  of  some  favored  guest  from  the 
city  at  such  a  pleasant  meeting  place.  We  are  not  authoritatively  informed 
that  the  young  lady  in  Mrs.  Appleton's  picture  is  keeping  tryst,  but  she 
might  well  be,  and  her  presence  adds  greatly  to  the  scene  by  giving  it  that 
touch  of  human  presence  which  makes  a  picture  appeal  to  our  finer  sense. 
^'  In  the  Lane  *'  is  a  charming  study. 


Sensitizing  Paper  at  Home- 

Bt  Fbakk  G.  Mobton. 

€H£  amateur  who  employs  a  professional  photographer  to  print  and 
finish  his  pictures  loses  a  good  part  of  the  enjoyment  there  is  in  the 
pastime.  A  picture  printed  and  finished  by  one's  self  from  a  nega- 
tive of  one's  own  make  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  especially  if  it  is  finished 
well  enough  to  stand  comparison  with  the  work  of  a  professional.  There  is 
a  large  class  among  the  amateurs  who  do  finish  their  own  pictures,  to  be 
sure,  but  when  it  comes  to  preparing  the  paper  for  printing  at  home,  then 
the  number  dwindles  down  to  a  small  percentage.  Many  use  ready  sensitized 
paper,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  are  noted  for  their  fine  work  either 
procure  their  paper  freshly  sensitized  from  some  photographer,  or  sensitize  it 
themselves  at  home.  There  are  many  who  would  sensitize  their  own  paper  but 
are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  idea  that  it  requires  an  elaborate  outfit,  and 
that  it  is  an  expensive  operation  in  the  matter  of  a  silver  bath,  unless  one 
does  it  in  large  quantities.  But  this  idea  is  all  wrong,  and  by  sensitizing 
part  of  a  sheet  of  paper  at  a  time,  the  amateur  will  find  that  he  will  be  able 
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to  supply  himself  with  paper  at  a  considerable  saving  in  expense,  and  that 
he  will  not  be  obliged  to  bother  to  leave  his  orders  ahead  with  the 
photographer,  and  run  the  risk  of  cloudy  weather. 

The  outfit  for  sensitizing  on  a  small  scale  consists  of  a  glass  or  porce- 
lain tray  of  a  size  large  enough  to  float  the  largest  piece  of  paper  that  will 
be  required,  a  hydrometer,  a  small  glass  funnel,  and  some  filter  and  blotting 
paper.  If  the  largest  size  to  be  printed  is  a  5x8,  the  glass  trays  used  by 
confectioners  to  display  their  goods  in  will  make  a  good  kind  to  use.  One 
6x9  will  be  large  enough.  In  a  four-ounce  bottle  put  200  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  120  grains  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  fill  with  water.  Then  add 
8  or  10  drops  of  ammonia,  and  when  all  is  dissolved  the  bath  is  ready.  Pat 
some  filter  paper  into  the  glass  funnel  and  filter  the  solution  into  the  glass 
dish  that  comes  with  the  hydrometer.  Then  test  with  the  latter  and  make  a 
note  of  the  reading,  so  that  the  solution  can  be  kept  to  the  proper  strength. 
See  that  the  glass  tray  is  perfectly  clean  and  then  turn  the  silver  solution 
into  it.     The  bottom  of  the  dish  should  be  covered  at  least  one-fourth  inch. 

Previous  to  silvering,  the  albumen  paper  should  be  hung  in  a  slightly 
damp  place,  say  in  a  cellar,  until  it  is  quite  limp.  Unless  this  is  done  it  will 
curl  badly  with  small  pieces.  Cut  the  paper  to  the  required  size  by  laying  it 
face  down  on  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  and  marking  on  the  back  where  the  cuts 
are  to  be  made.  Before  floating  the  first  sheet,  draw  a  strip  of  clean  tissue 
paper  across  the  bath  to  remove  all  dust  and  dirt.  Now  hold  one  of  the 
sheets  above  the  bath  by  opposite  corners  and  lower  gently  on  it.  The  paper 
may  show  a  tendency  to  curl  up,  but  it  can  be  easily  kept  down  with  the 
fingers,  or  by  breathing  upon  it  until  it  becomes  damp  enough  to  lay  flat. 
Then  lift  up  a  corner  and  examine  for  air  bubbles  and  float  about  two  min- 
utes. This  will  be  plenty  long  enough  if  the  paper  has  been  hung  in  a 
damp  place. 

In  removing  the  sheet  from  the  bath,  draw  it  over  the  edge  of  the  dish 
to  remove  the  surplus  liquid,  and  blot  off  the  rest  between  sheets  of  clean 
blotting-paper.  To  dry  it,  take  a  clean  box  and  pin  the  sheets  inside  as 
they  come  from  the  blotting-paper  by  pins  in  each  corner.  Don't  draw  it 
tight,  or  it  will  pull  away  from  the  pins  in  drying,  but  allow  a  little  for 
shrinking.  When  the  box  is  full,  set  away  in  the  dark  to  dry,  and  when 
ready  to  print  set  a  dish  of  ammonia  in  it  and  put  the  cover  on  for  15  or  20 
minutes.  When  through  with  the  bath,  drain  it  back  into  the  glass  hydro- 
meter dish  and  test  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  reduced.  The  difference 
between  the  reading  now  and  before  silvering  commenced  will  be  the  number 
of  grains  of  silver  per  ounce  that  must  be  added  to  bring  it  back  to  its 
original  strength.  Add  the  silver  and  turn  back  into  the  bottle.  Don't  add 
any  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  only  as  the  bath  is  used  up,  prepare  fresh  in  the 
proportions  first  given  and  add  to  it.  Of  course  any  of  the  silver  baths  can 
be  used,  but  this  article  is  written  to  show  how  simple  it  is  to  silver  small 
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pieces.  If  glass  or  crockery  ware  is  used  the  same  dish  can  be  used  for  sil- 
vering and  toning,  only  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed  after  each  operation. 

One  great  objection  to  silvering  at  home  will  be  urged  by  some,  that  it  is 
messy  work,  and  that  silver  stains  are  common  on  clothing  and  hands.  The 
latter  can  be  prevented  by  using  the  rubber  finger-tips,  or  if  a  stain  gets  on 
the  hands,  it  can  be  removed  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  person  who  can't 
keep  the  silver  from  his  clothing  should  not  undertake  any  of  the  processes 
of  photography,  as  they  all  require  care. 

All  who  make  pictures  know  the  advantage  of  having  fresh  paper  to 
work  with,  and  I  advise  those  who  have  not  tried  to  prepare  it  themselves  to 
try  it,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  will  never  be  dependent  on  any  one  else  for 
it  again.  The  bath  needs  but  little  care,  and  if  kept  up  in  strength  will  keep 
clear  for  a  long  time  and  does  not  need  sunning. 


Notes  on  Plates,  Etc. 

By  Julius  Wilcox. 

OME  notes  from  my  experience  during  the   past  season   may  be  of 
interest;   because,  although  an  amateur  of  one  season  only,  I  have 
given  the  subject  a  degree  of   intelligent  study   and   have  attained 
results  far  beyond  the  majority  of  beginners. 

The  best  plates  I  have  handled  are  Allen  &  Roweli's  **  slow,"  sens  20. 
With  five  to  eight  seconds,  well  stopped  down,  for  ordinary  bright  light  out- 
doors, and  two  to  three  times  that  in  woods  and  glens,  they  have  invariably 
come  out  right.  As  an  extreme  case,  I  have  one  plate  to  which  I  gave  fifty 
seconds'  time,  where  I  afterwards  concluded  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  that 
would  have  sufficed ;  the  plate  went  into  fresh  and  strong  developer,  yet, 
though  it  flashed  out  quickly  and  with  dense  high  lights,  I  got  a  readily  print- 
able plate,  perfect  in  contrast  and  details,  without  a  trace  of  fog  or  ^^  mussi- 
ness."  These  plates  develop  quickly  and  fix  in  the  hypo  with  peculiar 
rapidity,  invariably  coming  out  clean  and  brilliant ;  other  makers  may  have 
plates  just  as  good,  but  that  these  are  admirable  I  know,  and  I  can  heartily 
commend  them.  Their  great  value  is  their  latitude  in  exposure.  The  hand 
camera  invites  the  novice  to  go  in  for  very  quick  plates  and  ^^  snap  shots" ; 
then  he  goes  into  woody  places,  where  the  conditions  of  light  are  constantly 
varying,  and  if  he  uses  his  quick  plates  on  cap  exposures  and  misses  his 
guess  on  the  time,  he  spoils  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  these  or  equiva- 
lent plates  require  only  to  have  time  enough,  and  then,  short  of  an  extreme 
of  over-exposure  which  I  have  not  yet  discovered,  are  lenient  with  errors 
and  yield  good  results.  Moreover,  the  quickest  plates,  besides  being  more 
readily  fogged  by  light,  are  especially  sensitive  to  impurity  in  chemicals  and 
wrong   proportions   in   developer;   they  are  so  *^  touchy"  at  all  points  of 
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treatment  that  the  chances  of  failure  are  at  the  maximum.  For  certain 
work,  drop-shutter  plates  are  Indispensable ;  but  my  rule  is  to  use  them  only 
when  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  I  advise  beginners  to  make  the  same  rule. 

Although  none  of  my  personal  friends  will  touch  them,  I  have  found  the 
Chautauqua  plates  very  good.  They  are  not  quick  enough  for  the  shutter, 
unless  with  a  large  opening  and  tedious  development,  and  they  are  slow  in 
developing  and  very  slow  in  fixing ;  yet  they  have  yielded  good  results  with 
me,  and  price  is  in  their  favor. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  quick  cap  exposure  in-doors,  five  minutes  in 
developer  produced  no  change,  and  I  saw  I  had  under-timed  largely.  I  washed 
off  and  dried  the  plate  (a  Chautauqua)  and  exposed  it  again,  getting  a  plate 
without  trace  of  the  first  exposure.  It  may  be  possible  I  forgot  to  draw  the 
slide  the  first  time,  though  I  think  not,  because  I  should  have  discovered 
the  omission  when  I  went  to  put  it  back ;  yet  even  if  that  were  so,  the  plate 
was  twice  in  developer.  Another  plate  (a  Cramer  C)  I  exposed  and  finished, 
after  once  being  in  developer  by  mistake ;  this  one,  being  more  sensitive, 
was  discolored  by  its  first  soaking,  and  so  the  result  was  not  so  good  as  in 
the  other  case.  Perhaps  it  will  be  new  to  some  that  this  can  be  done.  I 
am  not  ready  to  advise  washing  plates  in  developer  before  exposure,  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  throw  away  one  which  has  been  so  treated  by  mistake. 

Everybody  has  his  pet  developer.  Mine  is  eikonogen,  which  I  used 
through  the  hot  months  without  ice,  having  no  trouble  with  it,  either  by 
decomposition  or  otherwise.  Hydrochinone  has  not  favorably  impressed  me 
thus  far,  seeming  to  exhaust  much  sooner  than  eiko,  and  its  cost  is  high,  bat 
I  have  not  used  it  enough  to  speak  positively.  Eiko  is  enei^etie,  holds  oat 
well,  and  stains  nothing,  while  pyro  is  dirty  stuff  and  liable  to  stain  plates  as 
well  as  hands.  Eiko  also  shows  rather  less  tendency  to  fog  than  pyro,  and 
if  the  latter  has  any  advantage  whatever  it  is  in  cost,  though  I  am  not  quite 
ready  yet  to  admit  that  much,  and  notoriously  pyro  is  hard  to  keep  after 
mixing.  Unlike  my  pyro  friends  (some  of  whom,  until  I  proved  the  contrary 
to  them,  and  they  were  unable  to  pick  out  my  pyro  from  my  eiko  plates, 
stoutly  insisted  that  eiko  could  not  produce  a  plate  with  as  perfect  and 
^^  snappy"  a  development  as  pyro),  I  have  tried  both  fairly,  sometimes 
separately,  sometimes  mixed  together.  As  eiko  crystals  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  or  be  put  in  hot  water,  while  pyro  dissolves  as  readily  as  salt,  I  have 
brought  out  several  plates,  when  my  eiko  proved  worn  out  and  my  sUx^ 
solutions  had  been  emptied  in,  by  pouring  back  into  graduate  and  stirring  in 
a  little  dry  pyro.  Those  who  use  eiko  over  and  over  may  do  well  to  keep  a 
little  dry  pyro  on  hand,  for  resort  in  such  emergencies. 

Almost  every  plate  is  over-timed  in  parts  and  under-timed  in  other  parts ; 
hence  some  device  to  equalize  density  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out 
detail  in  the  stronger  lights  without  spoiling  it  in  the  darker  parts  and  the 
shadows.     A  less  troublesome  way  than  using  paper  vignettes  over  the 
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printing  frame  is  to  paint  the  thin  parts  of  the  plate,  on  the  glass  side,  with 
water-color  mixed  with  a  little  gum  water.     This  may  be  new  to  some. 

I  used  a  Taylor  &  Hobson  lens,  with  Iris  diaphragm.  I  have  put  it  even 
OD  work  for  which  it  was  not  designed — largely  on  portraits  and  on  faces 
covering  the  plate — and  it  has  failed  on  nothing ;  I  do  not  see  how  a  lens 
could  be  better.  In  cameras  I  have  begun  with  a  Hawk-Eye,  and  the  only 
defect  with  that  is  that  one  cannot,  at  times,  expand  it  to  take  in  larger  work. 

The  idea  of  snapping  up  things  ^^  on  the  fly"  is  very  attractive,  aQd  with 
the  roll  film  and  fixed  focus  lens  one  can  catch  many  bits  which  will  not  stand 
long  enough  to  be  focused  through  the  screen.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
this  method  will  give  a  central  object  on  the  plate,  enough  definition  to  show 
its  shape  fairly  and  preserve  attitudes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  sharp 
and  fine  work  all  over  the  plate,  carrying  detail  to  the  edges  and  corners,  as 
I  have  habitually  done,  without  focusing  deliberately ;  do  that,  and  then 
'•*'  press  the  button"  if  you  like.  But  no  guessing  at  distances  by  a  scale 
(unless  your  view  is  distant)  and  no  ^^  universal  focus "  lens  can  do  it. 
A  roll  film  has  its  good  points,  but  it  has  also  disadvantages ;  so  I  would  not 
advise  the  beginner  to  use  one  exclusively  at  first. 


♦  ♦♦ 


Negative  Making. 

'N  THE  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try there  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  negative  making 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drifldeld.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  some  of 
the  generalizations  of  the  authors  are  so  wide  that  they  are  not  justified  by 
their  experiments,  and  that  in  some  cases  where  they  have  extended  their 
inferences  beyond  their  experiments  they  have  contradicted  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  others.  The  authors  state  that  ^^  a  negative  is  theo- 
retically perfect  when  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  through  its  various 
gradations  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
original  subject  sent  out."  And  for  scientific  purposes,  where  the  negative 
is  the  final  result,  this  is  in  a  sense  right,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  applica- 
tions of  photography  the  negative  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that  is,  it  is 
valuable  only  in  the  production  of  prints.  The  perfection  of  a  print  is  a 
justification  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  made,  and  if  a  negative  process 
and  a  printing  process  could  be  devised  in  which  the  errors  of  one  were 
corrected  by  the  errors  of  the  other  we  should  have  negatives  which,  though 
imperfect  in  themselves,  were  perfect  in  their  suitableness  for  the  making  of 
faultless  prints.  In  this  connection  the  word  ^^  perfect"  has  reference  only 
to  the  variations  in  intensity  of  the  same  light  or  light  of  the  same  character, 
and  neglects  altogether  changes  of  refrangibility,  which  is  practically 
changes  of  color.     A  scientific  or  absolute  perfection  that  shall  include  such 
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variations  is,  we  believe,  iDconceivable.  Light  is  not  an  abstract  quality;  it 
is  an  e£Feet  produced  upon  tlie  eye,  and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  eye  for 
its  recognition.  Therefore,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  while  the  source  of 
luminosity  remains  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  the  power  to  appreciate 
the  effect,  and  therefore  the  light,  may  vary.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  take  an  average  or  normal  eye,  and  work  to  that;  but  at  best  the 
word  ^^  perfect"  needs  many  qualifications  before  it  can  be  scientifically 
applied  to  any  photographic  process. 

The  authors  infer  from  their  experiments  *'that  with  a  well-balanced 
developer  there  is  a  limit  to  density  which  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
light,"  and  that  the  photographer  has  no  fuilher  power  with  regard  to  den- 
sity than  in  deciding  whether  he  will  reach  that  limit  or  not.  This,  we 
believe,  agrees  with  general  experience,  though  some  people  have  the  idea 
that  exposure  initiates  an  effect  that  can  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  by 
development,  the  decomposition  of  the  silver  salt  proceeding  from  particle  to 
particle.  There  are  experiments  by  Captain  Abney  that  receive  a  simple 
explanation  on  the  assumption  that  this  kind  of  action  takes  place  in  collo- 
dion plates,  but  we  think  that  there  is  much  evidence  that  in  gelatine  plates 
there  is  no  image  developable  except  from  the  bromide  of  silver  that  has 
been  directly  affected  by  light,  and  that  the  so-called  ^^  lateral  development" 
has  always  been  preceded  by  a  ^Materal  exposure,"  due  possibly  to  light 
refiected  from  the  particles  of  silver  salt.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
authors  in  their  sweeping  assertions  that  ^Hhe  ratio  of  densities  is  given  by 
the  light  alone,  and  is  not  affected  b\'  the  time  of  development.  .  .  . 
This  ratio,  we  find,  is  altogether  unalterable.  No  modification  we  hare 
made  in  developers,  or  in  development,  has  ever  seriously  disturbed  thb 
ratio  of  the  densities."  These  statements  are  founded  upon  experiments  in 
which  the  exposures  given  have  varied  either  from  one  to  four  or  one  to 
eight,  and  the  results  obtained  from  such  small  ranges  of  exposure  are  not 
sufficient  to  justify  such  general  conclusions.  We  have  found  experi- 
mentally that  by  varying  development  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  per- 
ceptible gradation,  or  to  lose  it,  in  the  high  lights  of  plates  similarly  exposed 
behind  graduated  screens. 

Intensification,  the  authors  have  found,  does  not  alter  the  ratio  of  densi- 
ties, but  they  omit  to  give  the  method  of  intensification  that  they  employed, 
and  the  precautions  adopted  in  the  operation.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  the  gradation  of  a  negative  is  altered  by  the  substitution  methods 
of  intensification,  unless  the  action  of  the  reagents  is  thorough,  and  that  an 
alteration  of  gradation  cannot,  with  certainty,  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  those 
intensifiers  that  first  increase  and  then  diminish  the  opacity  of  the  image. 
We  presume  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  have  not  experimented  in  this 
direction,  for  they  state  that  they  know  of  only  one  process  which  totally 
alters  the  ratios  of  density,  namely,  reduction  with  potassium  ferricyanide 
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and  sodium  hyposulphite.  We  have  pointed  out  ou  more  than  one  occasion 
that  as  such  a  reduction  process  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  out  (or  the 
image  would  be  entirely  removed),  it  must  almost  of  necessity  lead  to  an 
alteration  of  gradation.  And  this  alteration  is  not  due  directly  to  the 
process,  but  to  its  incompleteness,  an  incomplete  intensification  also  varying 
the  gradation.  ' 

In  working  with  a  far  more  extended  range  of  exposure,  the  writers  of 
the  paper  get  some  very  valuable  practical  results.  They  find  that  the 
exposure  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  and  these  they  name — (1)  The 
period  of  under-exposure;  (2)  the  period  of  correct  representation  ;  (3)  the 
period  of  over-exposure  ;  (4)  the  period  of  reversal.  These  descriptions  are 
self-explanatory,  except,  perhaps,  the  third,  which  is  restricted  to  those 
exposures  during  which  an  increase  in  light  fails  to  produce  an  appreciable 
Increase  in  density  and  is  not  effective  to  produce  an  appreciable  decrease 
in  density  or  reversal.  The  authors  find  that  a  negative,  which  is  perfect 
according  to  their  definition,  can  be  produced,  ^^but  only  by  so  carefully 
adjusting  the  time  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  the  exposures  may 
fall  within  the  period  of  correct  representation."  Thus  the  clear  glass  that 
some  photographers  so  dearly  love  is  again  shown  to  be  a  fault  in  a  half-tone 
negative.  The  value  of  a  plate  for  general  work  will  obviously  depend 
largely  upon  the  range  of  the  period  of  correct  representation,  and  the  more 
extended  this  period  is  the  more  latitude  of  exposure  will  be  permissible. 
The  authors  find  that  thickly  coated  plates  have  a  great  advantage  in  this 
matter,  and  also  in  obviating  the  errors  in  density  that  result  from  an 
unequal  thickness  of  the  film.  We  believe  that  these  observations  will  be 
confirmed  by  every  careful  worker  who  uses  the  more  thickly  coated  plates 
that  have  been  on  the  market  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

There  are  several  other  matters  connected  with  negative  making  discussed 
in  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drififield.  They  describe  the  apparatus 
that  they  have  employed  for  measuring  the  density  of  negatives,  and  they  state 
that  it  has  very  important  advantages  over  the  apparatus  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  Captain  Abney.  They  have  formulated  a  method  of  comparing 
the  sensitiveness  of  plates  that  avoids  the  very  doubtful  operation  of  deter- 
mining the  highest  number  that  is  visible  in  a  series  that  gradually  dies  away, 
and  at  the  same  time  estimates  the  useful  rather  than  the  absolute  sensitive- 
ness. But  their  method  involves  the  use  of  a  photometric  apparatus,  and 
must,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  scientifically  rather  than  commercially  applicable. 
And  they  have  incidentally  made  many  observations  on  the  subject  of 
development,  for  which  we  must  refer  those  interested  to  the  paper  itself. 
— Chapman  Jones  in  Photography. 
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A  Flash   Light  Diffuser. 

[Through  Ihe  klaclaese  or  the  Sclenldlc  Ameriran  we  are  enabled  to  prcKDt  >  giniple  and  ampin 
dub  llghl  dllTuur,  the  larentlon  of  John  H.   Bridges  of    Balttmarc,  Md..  wbtcb   hu  KTenI 

Intcreitlng  polnw.] 

pHB  SHADOWS  caused  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  reltectioD; 
I  from  polished  sui'facea,  nhen  pictures  are  taken  by  flash  light  frequeotlv 
make  it  impossible  U>  obtaia  the  beut  results.  To  obviate  tbis  difficulij 
the  device  shown  in  tbe  accompanying  illuatration  baa  been  provided,  cods is(- 
ing  of  a  base  adapted  to  be  supported  upou  a  camera,  and  holding  in  poeittoo 

a  translucent  plate  at 
one  end  and  a  reflector 
at  tbe  other  end,  while 
between  them  is  an  ad- 
justable sbelf  adapted 
to    support   a    magoe- 
sium    lamp,   or   upon 
which  mi^nesium  mar 
be    burnt.      The  bas« 
is   composed    of   two 
boards,  with  strips  be- 
tween  their  ends  and 
one  upon  one  side,  so 
as  to  form  between  tiie 
boardsashallow  pocket 
to  receive  the  translu- 
cent plate  and  tbe  re- 
flector, whereby  the  lie- 
vice  when  taken  dowo 
may  he  packed  in  small 
apace  for  transportation.     The  plate  and  reflector  are  held  id  upright  posi- 
tion, resting  in  transverse  grooves  in  tbe  ends  of  the  base,  by  means  of  arm; 
pivoted   to  the  base  and   provided  at   their 
other  ends  with  clamps  or  holders  adapted  to 
receive  and  hold  the   plate  and  reflector  at 
the    desired    inclination.     Hinged    centrally 
upon  the  base  is  a  shelf,  provided  at  one  end 
with  a  slotted  bar  and  set  screw,  to  raise  or 
lower  that  end,  to  give  any  desired  inclina- 
tion to  the  lamp  base  to  get  the  best  effect 
of  the  light.      When  this  device  has   been 
properly  adjusted  upon  the  camera  to  cause 
the  light  to  be  diffused   in  the  direction  of 
the  object   to   be   photographed,   the    quantity   of    light   flashed    by   tbe 
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burning  magDesium  is  preserved,  while  it  is  made  uniform  by  diffusion,  light- 
ing up  all  points,  reducing  and  mellowing  the  shadows,  and  avoiding  reflections 
and  interference  from  the  presence  of  polished  objects.  The  apparatus  can 
be  folded  into  compact  form  for  transportation,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
small  engraving. 


f 


Awards  at  the  Washington  Convention. 

UH  ASSERTION  in  the  September  number,  that  had  Miss  Barnes  been 
known  as  a  professional  photographer,  her  excellent  set  of  pictures  of 
Knoch  Arden  would  have  probably  taken  the  grand  prize,  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  doubted  by  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Beacon.     When, 
however,  it  is  known  that  another  award  on  apparatus  was  given  through  the 
influence  of  a  communication  addressed  to  the  judges,  by  a  representative  of 
one  of  our  largest   manufacturers,  which  misrepresented  known   facts,   the 
supposed  unbiased  character  of  such   awards   will  be  materially   lowered. 
Furthermore,  the  letter  above  referred  to  was  designed  to  damage  and  throw 
cold   water  on  the  invention  of  an   amateur,  and  prevent,  if   possible,  the 
award  being  granted  to  him.      Prior  to  its  receipt  by  the  judges,  they  had 
been   outspoken  in   favor  of   his  invention   as  the  only  new  article  of  real 
merit  which  deserved  an  award.     Without  investigating  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,    the   judges   allowed   themselves   to   be   influenced   by   the  letter  and 
awarded  a  prize  to  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  had  been  exhibited  at  a  pre- 
vious convention  exhibition,  but  now  slightly  improved.     No  motive  for  this 
decision  has  ever  been  made  known ;    it  is  supposed,  however,  that  as  the 
invention  was  that  of  an  amateur,  a  medal  given  to  him  would  not  have  the 
same  trade  influence,  that  one  granted  a  trade  house  would,  hence  the  latter, 
though  not  the  inventor  of  the  medaled  apparatus,  but  simply  its  trade  sell- 
ing agepts,  were  favored.     It  is  a  very  amusing  circumstance  to  notice  that 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  medaled  apparatus  was  not  alluded  to,  who, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  prize,  should  have  been  the  only  one  to 
have  received  it.      If  medals  are  to  be  thus  lightly  treated  at  future  conven- 
tions, the  inducements  for  inventors  to  exhibit  their  improvements  for  com- 
petition will  be  very  small,  and  new  and  valuable  features  in  apparatus  will 
be  kept  away.      We  think  if  the  executive  committee  were  empowered  to 
appoint  the  judges  in  advance  of  the  convention,  and  be  careful  to  select 
good  men,  awards  would  be  more  just.  i^    n    i> 

r .  vj.   15. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 


Our  New  Volume. — With  the  succeeding  issue  we  begin  our  third  volume, 
which  we  hope  to  make  more  valuable  to  our  readers  than  either  of  its  prede- 
cessors. We  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  the  American  Amateub 
Photographer  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  best  sense.  A  glance  at 
the  index  to  Volume  II.,  in  this  number,  will  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fullness  and  variety  of  the  articles  which  have  been  given,  and  it  is  our  best 
guarantee  of  what  the  forthcoming  volume  will  be  made. 

We  do  not  intend  that  any  matter  of  general  interest  to  amateurs  shall 
fail  to  receive  the  mention  its  merits  may  deserve,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  we 
shall  give  articles  by  prominent  amateurs  on  various  matters  connected  with 
photographic  work. 

The  illustrated  sketches  of  rambles  with  the  camera,  which  has  been  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  magazine,  will  be  continued,  as  will  also  the  illos- 
trated  sketches  of  the  more  important  camera  clubs. 
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Our  friends  can  aid  us  materially  iu  our  work  by  sending  us  notes  or 
carefully  written  articles  embodying  the  results  of  their  photographic  prac- 
tice which  may  be  helpful  to  others.  In  this  way  only  may  we  hope  to 
realize  our  ideal  of  a  representative,  helpful,  and  interesting  magazine  of 
photography. 

The  Color  of  the  Negative, — On  this  subject  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  writes 
instructively  in  a  recent  number  of  Photography.  Few,  probably,  of  our 
younger  amateurs  are  aware  of  the  influence  which  the  negative  has  on  the 
c][uality  and  tone  of  the  print,  and  in  their  efforts  to  produce  the  tones  of  the 
professional  toner,  they  rush  wildly  and  blindly  from  one  toning-bath  to 
another,  but  to  little  purpose.  It  is  the  negative,  nut  the  toning-bath,  that 
is  the  important  factor  in  the  tone  of  the  print,  and  this  governing  power  of 
the  negative  is,  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe  points  out,  largely  conditioned  by  the  color 
of  the  image  deposited  or  built  up  in  the  negative. 

In  our  experience  the  best  color  for  the  negative  image  is  the  brownish- 
gray,  so  characteristic  of  the  old  collodion  process,  rather  than  the  slaty- 
gray  most  common  with  gelatine  plates.  The  former  color  seems  to  give  more 
pleasing  tones  in  the  print  and  a  better  rendering  of  natural  values. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  rightly  says  that  a  black  negative  image  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  depth  of  the  scale  and  so  give  a  photographic  rather  than  a 
natural  rendering  of  the  subject.     For  this  reasou  the  addition  of  such  sub- 
stances as  sulphite  and  meta-bisulphite  of  soda  and  other   preservatives  to 
the  developer  should  be  made  with  caution,  for  the  reason  that  they  all  tend 
to  produce  a  black  image  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  to  be  avoided. 
For  the  same  reason  many  a  good  reducer  of  silver  fails  as  a  developer 
of  good  printing  negatives,  and  the  power  of  a  substance  to  develop  a  plate 
quickly  is  not  always  a  proof  of  superiority,  since  the  negatives  so  developed 
may  not  prove  good  printers.     All  this  goes  to  show  that  the  print  must  be 
borne  in  mind  every  time  a  plate  is  developed. 

Winter  Work  for  Ainateurs. — By  far  the  larger  number  of  American  ama- 
teurs find  outdoor  work  almost  at  a  standstill  during  the  winter  months,  and 
many  of  them  do  little  or  no  photographic  work  in  consequence.  But  this 
need  not  be  so.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  one's  photographic 
skill  and  knowledge  even  when  the  trees  are  bare  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow.  Among  the  possible  outlets  for  the  enthtmasmus  camerce  during 
the  winter  months,  we  may  mention  the  production  of  slides  and  transparen- 
cies, enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  experiments  in  interior  and  portrait  work, 
all  of  which  open  up  a  field  of  fascinating  possibilities  which  prevents  the 
winter  from  being  stale  and  unprofitable  to  those  who  work  it  intelligently. 

Docl(yring  Negatives, — Mr.  Bain's  helpful  paper  published  in  our  last 
issue  gave  several  methods  of  making  passable  printers  from  imperfect  and 
faulty  negativea.     While   we   believe  that  the   best  improver  of  a  faulty 
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negative  is  a  new  one  made  under  more  favorable  conditions,  there  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this.  Under  these  circumstaDces. 
Mr.  Bain's  suggestions  will  prove  helpful. 

Another  method  of  improving  negatives,  of  special  value  in  the  ease  of 
those  which  are  too  thin  to  yield  readily  to  intensification,  is  to  make  a  trans- 
parency from  them,  giving  the  least  exposure  possible,  and  using  a  method 
of  development  which  will  give  the  greatest  densit}*.     If  necessary,  as  it 
generally  is  with  abnormally  thin  negatives,  the  transparency  is  intensified, 
and  a  negative  is  then  made  from  it  in  the  usual  way.     In  the  opposite  case 
where  the  negatives  are  too  dense  to  print  the  method  must  be  reversed,  a 
full  exposure  being  given  to  the  transparency,  followed  by  a  method  of 
development  which  will  keep  back  the  density  as  much  as  possible.     In  both 
these  ways  it  is  possible  to  produce  creditable  negatives  from  those  which 
are  not  amenable  to  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Mixed  Mkonogen  and  Hydrochinon  Developer. — According  to  Liesegacg 

the  following  developer  combines  the  advantages  of  hydrochinon  and  eikono- 

gen,  giving  the  intensity  and  clearness  of  the  former,  and  working  with  the 

rapidity  of  the  latter : 

Boiled  distiUed  water 1000  parts. 

Sulphite  of  Boda, 100  parts. 

Eikonofcen, 15  parts. 

HydroohinoD, 5  parts. 

When  the  solution  is  cool,  add  fifty  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

Temporary  Fixation  of  Negaiives, — La  Nature  gives  the  following  for- 
mula for  a  fixing  bath  to  be  used  for  the  temporary  fixing  of  negatives  when 
on  a  tour.     The  developed  negatives  are  dipped  for  a  few  moments  in 

Water 150  parts. 

Bromide  of  potash,       5  parts. 

Glacial  acetic  acid, 5  parts. 

Alum, 5  parts. 

Then  washed  and  dried.  Negatives  so  treated  are  said  to  keep  without 
injury  for  several  days,  eveu  in  the  light,  but  must  be  fixed  in  the  usual 
way  on  arriving  home. 

Wet  Collodion  for  Lantern  Slides. — Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  is  contributing  a 
series  of  helpful  papers  to  Photography  under  the  title  "  Niceties  in  Slide- 
Making."  With  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Pringle  writes  we  are  in  hearty  accord, 
but  when  he  writes  of  the  wet  collodion  process  that  it  requires  a  master 
hand  to  work  it  successfully  in  slide-making,  we  must  differ  from  him,  and 
we  take  this  occasion  of  giving  a  few  hints  drawn  from  our  own  experience, 
as  a  possible  help  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  thinking  of  adopting 
the  process  for  their  slide  work. 

The  first  necessity  to  success  with  wet  collodion  is  that  the  glass  shall  be 
physically  and  chemically  clean.     The  most  certain  and  expeditioua  method 
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of  producing  this  result  is  to  give  the  glass  a  preliminary  treatment  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  acidulated  strongly  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  short  immersion  of  old  negative  glass  in  this  will  enable  the 
films  to  be  easily  removed  by  washing  under  the  tap.  When  the  glass  is  dry 
it  should  be  rubbed  over  with  wet  tripoli,  which  is  removed,  after  drying, 
with  a  wad  of  tissue  paper.  The  side  to  be  coated  is  then  rubbed  over  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  in  weak  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  finally 
polished  with  a  wad  of  tissue  paper.  After  this  treatment  the  glass  may  be 
considered  immaculate  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  but  the  polished  surface 
roust  not  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  .and  if  cloth  is  used  instead  of  paper, 
only  linen  should  be  used  ;  cotton  cloth  is  sure  to  leave  greasy  streaks. 

The  next  necessity  is  a  correctly  made  silver  bath  carefully  kept  in  work- 
ing condition.  A  forty-grain  bath  made  acid  with  nitric  acid,  kept  in  the  sun 
when  not  in  use,  and  strengthened  with  silver  occasionally  to  keep  it  up  to 
strength,  is  about  right  with  a  well  ripened  collodion.  The  bath  will  keep  in 
order  longer  if  the  collodion  is  allowed  time  to  set  thoroughly  before 
sensitizing. 

The  exposure  should  be  full  enough  to  make  sure  of  all  the  detail  and  if 
the  usual  sulphate  of  iron  developer  is  used,  it  should  be  strongly  acidulated 
with  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  and  made  rather  less  rich  in  sulphate  than  is  cus- 
tomary for  portrait  work.  The  finest  results  are,  however,  obtained  with  the 
pyro-silver  acid  developer.  We  are  not  giving  formulas  here,  only  pointing 
out  a  few  ^^ niceties*'  which  we  have  found  essential  to  success. 

Working  on  these  lines  we  recently  made  something  like  two  dozen  wet 
plate  slides  from  different  negatives  without  a  single  failure,  a  thing  we  have 
never  been  able  to  do  with  gelatine  plates,  and  with  infinitely  better  results. 

Lantern  Slides, — Lantern  slides  will,  ere  long,  be  in  favor  again,  as  dull 
weather  approaches,  and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a  few  facts  that  are  too 
often  overlooked  in  connection  with  the  production  of  this  class  of  pictures. 
A  perfect  slide  has  been  defined  as  having  its  highest  lights  clear,  its  second- 
ary lights  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  and  its  shadows  transparent  and 
full  of  details,  without  opacity  anywhere.  In  proportion  as  a  slide  fails  in 
any  one  of  these  points,  it  departs  from  the  standard  of  excellence.  It  will 
be  evident  that  there  are  two  great  factors  which  prevent  so  many  slides 
from  reaching  the  standard.  They  are,  first,  the  deficiencies  of  negatives 
worked  from,  and  second,  the  absence,  in  too  many  instances,  of  reasonable 
discretion  in  the  pains  taken  to  correct,  so  far  as  may  be,  those  deficiencies. 
Whatever  care  may  have  been  used  in  taking  the  negative,  it  is,  in  the  great 
proportion  of  cases,  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  requisite  qualities  will 
be  obtained.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  special  class  of  negatives 
is  wanted  to  produce  a  good  slide,  for  we  hold  that  a  negative  possessing  the 
characteristics  requisite  to  give  a  good  print  by  almost  any  process  will  pro- 
dace  an  equally  good  slide  with  the  same  amount  of  care.     We  only  want 
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to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  negatives  have  a  habit  of  being  far  short  of 
perfection,  but  that  being  so,  we  want  to  point  out  what  is  too  often 
forgotten,  that  the  defects  in  negatives  can,  in  the  making  of  slides,  be  to  a 
very  great  extent  corrected  and  modified  by  exposure  and  development.  Hav- 
ing a  negative  with  the  high  lights  dense  and  the  shadows  thin,  we  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  we  must  over-expose  somewhat,  and  use  a  developer  rather 
weak,  with  rather  less  than  the  normal  quantity  of  bromide.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  weak  negative  will  want  less  exposure  and  more  bromide,  with  the 
normal  alkali.  Such  a  negative  will  also  be  best  printed  from  with  a  less 
intense  light  than  usual ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  printing  frame  should  be 
held  a  little  further  away  from  the  source  of  light.  Au  corUrcUre^  a  bard 
negative,  as  first  mentioned,  should  be  placed  nearer  the  light.  Of  course, 
we  are  presuming  that  both  classes  of  negatives  we  mention  are  fall  of 
detail,  but  have  either  too  great  or  too  little  contrast.  Negatives  which 
have  either  of  these  defects,  and  in  addition  have  not  detail,  can  never  be 
made  to  give  the  necessary  gradation  by  any  modification,  and  it  is  useless 
trying  to  waste  time  trying  to  make  a  good  slide  from  that  which  is  a  bad 
negative. — Photographic  Scraps. 

Miss  Barnes*  Enoch  Arden  Pictures. — In  response  to  numerous  requests 
for  copies  of  Miss  Barnes'  Enoch  Arden  pictures,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  set  of  three  pictures,  printed 
on  heavy  paper  suitable  for  framing  for  50  cents.  All  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  our  New  York  office. 

Mars  and  Photography. — After  careful  study  of  his  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  the  planet  Mars,  Professor  Pickering  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  southern  portion  of  the  planet  has  just  passed  through  a  glacial 
avalanch  of  polar  ice  similar  to  that  of  the  north  Atlantic. 

The  McKinley  Bill. — A  probable  outcome  of  the  McKinley  bill  is  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  photographic  materials.  The  increased  duty  on 
albumen  paper,  glass,  and  lenses,  must  necessarily  increase  the  price  of  these 
photographic  necessities.  And,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  remember  that  any  of 
the  journals  which  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  iniquity  of  the  increased 
duty  on  albumen  paper  had  a  word  in  opposition  to  the  increased  duty  on 
lenses.     Where  is  the  difference  between  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee? 

A  Correction. — We  regret  that  by  one  of  those  unfortunate  accidents 
which  will  occur  now  and  then,  Mr.  Pancoast's  paper  on  slide-making,  in  our 
last  issue,  should  have  contained  so  many  errors.  Fortunately  the  formula 
for  the  developer  was  so  badly  wrong  as  to  deceive  no  one,  and  the  correct 
formula  was  given  in  the  Editorial  Comment.  Another  error  of  minor  im- 
portance was  the  word  ^^Chame  '*  which  should  of  course  have  been  (Jharux's. 
We  make  our  apologies  to  our  readers  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pancoast  for  the 
unfortunate  manner  in  which  his  excellent  paper  was  published. 
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Re'Touching  Medium. — Mr.  Julius  Wilcox  sends  the  following  formula 
for  a  re- touching  medium : 

Spirits  turpentine •  .    .    .    .      1  oanoe. 

Fir  balsam, 1-2  oanoe. 

Resin, 26  grains. 

Acetate  of  lead 20  grains. 

The  ingredients  are  placed  in  a  bottle  and  solution  effected  in  a  warm- 
water  bath,  and  15  grains  of  camphor  are  added.  The  medium  is  applied  to 
the  film  where  re- touching  is  necessary  by  rubbing  it  on  with  a  soft  rag  until 
dry.  For  re-touching  use  long  pointed  leads  of  medium  hardness,  and  work 
slowly.     Use  the  lead  dry. 

A  Remarkable  Picture. — Mr.  William  H.  Rau  has  recently  exhibited,  in 
Philadelphia,  a  remarkable  panoramic  picture  of  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg from  a  negative  made  from  the  summit  of  Little  Round  Top.  The 
negative,  as  well  as  the  print,  is  18  inches  wide  by  48  inches  long  and  em- 
braces an  angle  of  about  170  degrees,  and  was  made  in  a  panoramic  camera 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  on  the  principle  of  Moesard's 
panoramic  camera.    The  photograph  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

Photographs  in  Colors. — Messrs.  Barker  &  Starbird,  56  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  now  have  on  exhibition  a  few  specimen  prints  made  by  Herr  Verecz 
by  his  new  color  process.  They  are  reproductions  of  paintings,  and  the 
colors,  although  not  very  brilliant,  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  time  to  the 
originals.  Although  at  present  the  process  has  no  commercial  value,  the 
prints  are  interesting  as  showing  the  results  of  the  latest  attempt  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  photography  in  colors  and  are  well  worth  seeing. 

Reduced  Subscription  Rates. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  our  sub- 
scribers with  any  magazine  published  in  this  country  at  the  publishers'  trade 
rate.  If  three  or  four  of  the  leading  magazines  are  wanted,  the  reduction 
will  be  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  pay  for  a  subscription  to  the  American 
Amateur.  Those  who  are  contemplating  renewing  or  subscribing  to  any 
magazine  will  do  well  to  send  their  order  to  us.  This  offer  is  for  our 
subscribers  only. 

The  Enoch  Arden  Pictures. — An  amateur  and  a  professional  were  the  two 
highest  rivals,  and  only  after  the  most  rigid  examination  did  the  judges  con- 
clude to  give  the  palm  of  victory  to  the  latter.  Many  of  the  best  judges  of 
the  work  have  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  second  choice  was 
made  second  simply  because  it  was  the  work  of  an  amateur.  It  consists  of 
three  views,  which  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  club.  The  first 
shows  Annie  at  home,  in  the  pride  and  beauty  of  a  young  matron,  with  all 
the  little  marks  of  her  husband's  loving  kindness  about  her,  and  that  husband, 
leaning  over  the  closed  half  door,  standing  outside,  but  dominating  the  in- 
terior with  his  presence.     The  picture  embodies  all  the  beauty  of  that  home 
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before  the  departure  of  Enoch.  The  second  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  that 
a  poet  or  artist  has  ever  conceived.  A  lighted  window  discloses  Annie  at  the 
home  of  Philip  long  after  the^  end  of  the  battle  which  has  made  her  the  wife 
of  the  miller's  son.  Beside  her  are  the  children  of  Enoch  and  opposite  her, 
the  foar  most  beautifully  grouped,  is  Philip.  Just  outside,  on  his  knees,  his 
face  turned  aside,  in  an  agony  too  strong  for  bearing,  his  right  hand  holding 
aside  the  vines  which  have  embowered  the  window,  his  left  hand  grasping  the 
rough  cap  which  he  has  removed  in  that  silent  prayer  wherein  he  consecrates 
himself  and  yields  up  his  loved  ones,  is  Enoch  Arden.  The  third  picture 
shows  him  in  the  house  of  Miriam  Lane,  near  to  death  and  telling  her  the 
story  he  wishes  confided  to  his  wife  only  after  he  shall  have  gone  from  earth 
forever.  There  is  in  his  attitude  and  in  the  grouping  about  him  so  much  of 
sadness,  so  much  of  truth,  that  one  may  well  bow  down  the  head  and  weep 
with  him. — Chicago  HercUd, 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography. — The  forthcoming  issue  of  this 
popular  annual  promises  to  eclipse  its  predecessors.  The  Annual  is  a  neces- 
sity  to  every  worker  with  the  camera,  and  we  will  mail  it  in  connection  with 
the  magazine  for  50  cents,  postage  paid.  This  offer  is  open  to  both  old  and 
new  subscribers.  Our  supply  of  copies  is  limited,  and  those  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  our  offer  will  do  well  to  order  at  once. 

Albumenized  Paper. — In  bringing  to  notice  the  fact  that  imported  albu- 
menized  paper  has  been  advanced  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
exhorbitaut  advance  in  duty  imposed  by  the  last  tariff  bill,  the  New  York 
Times  has  done  a  service  which  it  is  hoped  will  convince  the  minds  of  our 
legislators,  that  photographers  are  hard-working  men  who  do  not  like  to  have 
their  profits  reduced.  There  never  was  a  more  annoying  tax  put  on  photo- 
graphs than  this  tax  on  the  paper  which  must  be  used  by  all  photographers, 
especially  when  it  was  not  asked  for  by  them.  Photographs  are  a  species  of 
printing,  and  are  most  potent  educators  ;  it,  therefore,  will  appear  quite  reason- 
able to  permit  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  as  a  raw  material.  It  behooves  every  amateur  and  professional  pho- 
tographer to  impress  upon  the  representative  in  Congress  in  their  district  to 
call  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty. 

A  Semi-Monthly  Photographic  Magazine  for  $3.00. — Many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  asked  us  to  make  this  magazine  a  semi-monthly.  We  do  not 
feel  that  such  a  step  would  be  prudent  just  at  present,  but  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography 
which  enable  us  to  offer  both  magazines  at  the  low  rate  of  $3.00.  The  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Journal  will  be  increased  ^  $2.00  at  the  beginning  of 
the  coming  year,  and  many  improvements  will  be  made.  The  Journal  has 
always  been  a  valuable  magazine,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  are  conferring  a 
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favor  on  our  readers  bv  makiog  this  liberal  offer,  which  enables  tbem  to 
obtain  two  of  the  best  photographic  monthlies  at  a  cost  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  Titular  rate  of  either  singly.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  either 
magazine. 


A  New  Magazine  Hand  Camera. 

THB  GBNUI. 

The  spread  ot  the  hand  camera  withia  the  past  three  yean  hu  been  so  extended  that  it 
to  now  a  matter  of  coarae  that  aa  amatenr  shoald  have  one. 

The  Bupp);  of  plate  holders  neceaaar;  to  cun  a  camera  properly  generally  coats  from  a 
third  to  a  half  that  of  the  inatiument  itself;  heace  many  improvements  bare  been  made  bj 
which  the  bnlky  holders  are  dispensed  with,  and  a  donble  box  or  magazine  arrangement 
■ubetltnted,  Uanally  the  magazine  cameras  ao  far  introduced  have  been  rather  bulky  and 
weighty.  We  refer,  of  comse,  to  those  intended  for  dry  plates,  but  lately  a  new  camera, 
first  shown  at  the  Washington  convention,  called  the  Genie,  the  Invention  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Schneider  of  Washington,  has  been  placed  before  the  pDbllc. 


TUB  GBHIB  Cauu. 
size  A.    For  Pistes  Syi4y. 

This  Is  the  smallest  camera  in  the  world  for  plates  ot  the  dimensions  stated,  the  whole 
ontflt  taking  up  a  space  3\xHi9  inches.  The  camera  is  a  light  wooden  box  covered  with 
fine-grain  block  leather  (see  npper  right-hand  figure  in  illnstration);  has  a  flrst-olass  selected 
aohtomatlc  lens,  a  rotating  diaphragm,  a  finder,  and  a  msgaxlne  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
one  dozen  glass  plates  or  two  dozen  films.  The  lens,  which  to  mannfactured  specially  foi 
tbto  camera,  has  a  novel  shatter  that  is  qnlckly  worked,  by  the  torn  nf  a  screw,  for  time  or 
Instantaneons  photography.  The  finder  Is  arranged  so  that  when  not  In  use  It  answers  as  a 
cap  for  the  lens. 

The  magazine,  which  Is  a  plate  holder  and  also  a  dark  chamber  lor  the  storage  of  the 
plates  or  films,  Is  made  In  two  sections,  one  telescoping  within  the  other.  The  Inner  section 
contains  the  plat«s  arranged  in  brass  plate  carrieis,  A  lot  ot  plates  Inserted  In  their  carrtors 
to  Been  In  the  lower  left-hand  and  some  unfilled  cartieis  are  shown  In  the  lower  rigbt-hand 
of  tbe  illustration.  The  upper  left-hand  figure  shows  the  magazine  partly  drawn  out,  the 
aatomatic  door  open  and  the  end  door  tnrned  back  for  reoelrlng  series  ol  plates.  Tbe  flgnra 
in  ttie  center  to  the  magazine  ready  for  Insertion  into  Its  place,  which  is  In  tbe  back  part  ot 
the  camera.  As  soon  aa  the  magazine  to  poshed  Into  its  place  Its  door  opens  automatically, 
uncoveriDR  the  ontermoet  plate  for  a  shot.  Tbe  operator  pallsont  by  lie  strap  handle  the 
outer  or  movable  lectioo,  which  draws  within  itself  the  pUte  that  has  been  ezpoaed.   Tilting 
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the  camera  backward  causes  the  plate  to  fall  hack  and  to  he  ready  for  the  retam  of  the 
outer  section.  This  return  pushes  that  plate  behind  the  series  of  plates  in  the  inner  section, 
and,  at  the  same  time»  brings  a  fresh  plate  into  place  for  exposure.  This  operation  also 
notes  the  number  of  the  plate  on  the  register,  which  is  always  in  sight.  After  the  aeries  of 
plates  have  been  exposed,  the  magazine  can  be  readily  removed  and  a  freshlj-loaded  one 
inserted  in  its  place.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  plates  being  light-struck  by  handling  the 
magazine  outside  of  the  camera.  When  the  magazine  is  not  in  the  camera  the  sections  are 
held  together  by  a  small  bolt  at  the  back.  The  bolt  serves  also  to  secure  the  magaxine  in 
the  camera,  and  permits  the  movement  of  the  outer  section  on  the  inner  section,  as  already 
described. 

The  Genie  is  a  convenient  all-around  camera,  by  which  a  thousand  or  more  exposures 
can  be  made  without  going  into  a  dark-room  from  the  time  the  magazines  are  loaded  till 
they  are  unloaded  for  development  of  the  plates  or  films. 

♦-♦-• - 


Exhibition  by  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  daring  the 
month  of  November  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  W.  O. 
Witherell,  who  got  together  and  arranged  the  photographs.  The  collection  numbered  over 
three  hundred  selected  pictures,  the  size  being  uniformly  4x5,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Drew,  the  only  member  to  employ  a  Kodak.  The  object  was  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of 
the  hand  camera,  and  the  results  were  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  for  we  have  rarely  seen  an 
array  of  photographs  which  showed  so  much  pictorial  effect,  technical  excellence,  and 
variety  of  subjects.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  successful  in  true  picture  making  is 
the  adept  with  a  hand  camera  than  the  average  manipulator  of  a  large  apparatus  on  a 
tripod,  and  the  reasons  therefor  are,  perhaps,  obvious  to  all. 

Most  of  the  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  club,  contributed  quite  Ubeially, 
especially  the  gentlemen  whose  work  excited  the  greatest  interest  by  reason  of  its  artistie 
and  technical  excellences,  viz.,  Mr.  O.  A.  Eames  and  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French.  The  former 
contributed  twenty-four  prints  (produced  with  home-made  camera  fitted  with  Darlot  No.  1 
Rapid  Hemispherical  lens),  every  one  of  which  was  a  gem  and  a  study,  whether  the  subject 
was  a  group  of  children  disporting  themselves  in  the  surf,  a  line  of  dashing  breakers,  a  rich 
cloud  effect,  a  lively  marine  view,  a  bit  of  landscape,  a  group  of  cattle,  or  a  quiet  wood 
scene.  Refined  taste  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  perfect  mastery  of  all  technical  detail, 
prevailed  throughout  his  work.  Mr.  French's  exhibit  (Hawk-Eye  and  Phoebus  cameras  and 
Euryscopes,  No.  00  and  No.  0  A,  and  Darlot  Rapid  Hemispherical  lens),  contained  the  same 
characteristics,  except,  perhaps,  that  his  choice  of  subjects  was  less  varied.  One  was  easily 
captivated  by  a  lonely  boat  at  low  tide,  with  a  wonderful  perspective  of  distant  shore  and  an 
atmosphere  which  made  one  forget  that  the  picture  was  a  mere  photograph.  There  was  no 
need  for  color.  There  was,  too,  a  delightful  series  of  views  of  Camden,  Maine,  and  the 
exhibitor's  famous  black  cat,  "Toby,"  capriciously  lying  asleep  on  his  back,  regardless  of 
time  and  place. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Brown  (Peabody  camera  and  Darlot  Rapid  Hemispherical  lens),  sent  twenty- 
eight  excellent  prints,  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  soft  chemical  effect.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hub- 
bard (Scovill  camera  and  Beck  lens),  showed  twenty-four  pictures  taken  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley  region.  Mr.  H.  G.  Dunham  (Scovill  camera  and  Darlot  R.  H.  lens),  thirty-two  prints 
of  miscellaneous  subjects.  Mr.  H.  P.  Chandler  (Phoebus  camera  and  No.  0  A  Euryscope 
lens),  fourteen  prints  of  children,  animals,  and  landscapes  of  much  merit.  Mr.  N.  W.  Star- 
bird  (Bromfield  camera  and  Eurograph  lens),  ten  splendid  prints,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  represented  the  arrival  of  President  Harrison  on  his  visit  to  the  Hub,  the  inunenae 
crowd  of  spectators  being  especially  well  taken.  Mr.  W.  O.  Witherell  (Scovill  and  Hawk-Eye 
cameras  with  single,  Darlot,  and  Beck  lenses),  eighteen  interesting  views,  mostly  marinst 
and  landscapes.  Mr.  F.  F.  Stanley  (Hawk-Bye  and  No.  00  Euryscope  lens),  eight  bri|^ht  views 
of  Swampscott.   Mr.  M.  L.  Scull  (Home-Made  camera  and  Darlot  lens),  twelve  misoellaaaoQa 
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prints.  Mr.  W.  H.  Drew  (6x7  Kodak  and  B.  &  L.  lens)  exhibited  sixteen  really  excellent 
piotnres,  but  the  oneven  quality  of  the  film  used  seriously  interfered  with  the  good  appear- 
ance of  the  prints.  The  Blair  Camera  Company  contributed  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  twelve 
prints,  taken  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  with  Hawk-Bye  camera  and  T.  &  H.  lens. 
In  point  of  oleaniess  they  eclipsed  everything  in  the  room,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  excep- 
tionally dear  atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  far  West. 

The  remaining  exhibits  were  about  evenly  divided  among  Mr.  I.  D.  Merrill  (Hawk-Bye 
with  Darlot  R.  H.  lens),  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bobbins  (home-made  camera  with  Darlot  B.  H. 
lens),  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Frizzell,  Mr.  W.  O.  Reed,  Mr.  H.  A.  Huff  (Bromfield  camera  and 
Burograph  lens),  and  Mr.  W.  O.  Witherell  (Hawk-Bye  and  single  lens). 

♦-♦-• 


The  Primuline  Process. 

Bt  T.  C.  Rochb. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  November  11, 1890.] 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen,-^A  description  of  the  Primuline  or  theDiazotype  Process  has  lately 
appeared  in  the  Bnglish  photographic  journals,  and  I  have  made  a  few  successful 
experiments  with  it.  Primuline  is  an  aniline  dye.  Tou  take  aniline  dye,  which  you  can 
get  at  No.  96  Liberty  Street,  then  take  an  evaporating  dish  of  some  kind  and  put  in  it  a 
certain  amount  of  hot  water.  A  few  grains  of  dye  is  sufficient,  simply  enough  to  give 
the  water  a  slight  tinge.  I  used  about  15  or  20  grains.  Keep  the  water  hot  by  a  gas  lamp 
or  on  a  stovis  and  stir  up  the  solution  with  a  rod  until  all  the  dye  is  dissolved;  then  filter 
and  pour  the  solution  into  a  clean  dish.  While  warm  you  immerse  the  paper,  two  or  three 
sheets  at  a  time,  turning  them  over  until  they  get  thoroughly  soaked.  It  usually  takes 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  lemon-colored  paper  is  next  removed  to  a  dean  flat  dish 
and  washed  well  a  few  minutes  under  a  tap,  then  it  is  immersed  in  the  following  solution, 
two  or  three  sheets  at  a  time,  until  it  turns  a  salmon  color: 

Nitrate  of  sodium 60  grains. 

Muriatic  acid, 20  drops. 

Water, 20  ounces. 

The  paper  is  then  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  an  ordinary  yellow  light,  and  becomes 
very  sensitive.  If  it  is  now  put  in  the  light  the  paper  will  bleach  out  perfectly  white. 
Any  design,  such  as  lace,  leaves,  tracing,  or  a  transparency  may  be  put  in  a  printing  frame 
and  the  paper  exposed  behind  it,  until  the  color  of  the  paper  looks  bleached  or  perfectly 
white  wherever  the  light  can  act  on  it.  The  best  results  depend  on  the  thorough  bleaching. 
In  a  bright  sun  about  a  minute's  exposure  is  enough.  When  a  positive  is  used  you  get  a 
positive  print,  and  a  negative  from  a  negative.  It  is  fitted  particularly  for  use  with  dense 
line  negatives  or  positives.  Printing  by  the  process  is  about  twice  as  rapid  as  in  the  blue 
print  process. 

After  exposure  wash  the  print  lightly  in  water,  then  immerse  it  in  a  six-grain  to  the 
ounce  solution  of  the  eikonogen  developer,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  color  will  change  to  a 
purple  blue.  A  plain  six-grain  to  the  ounce  solution  of  pyro  will  develop  a  brownish-red 
tint.  After  developing  the  prints  should  be  well  washed  in  running  water.  I  find  the 
richer  the  paper  is  in  sizing  or  gelatine  the  better  the  result.  The  process  does  not  give  clear 
whites.  This  may,  however,  be  done  by  employing  some  kind  of  bleaching  fluid  or  solu- 
tion, not  as  yet  discovered.  I  have  not  as  yet  found  out  how  long  the  prepared  paper  will 
keep  before  using. 

Instead  of  sensitizing  paper,  silk,  cotton,  muslin,  linen,  or  any  article  of  a  similar 
character  may  be  treated.  Thus,  monograms  can  be  printed  on  the  corners  of  handkerchiefs 
or  napkins  which  will  stand  washing.  There  are  a  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  process  can 
be  put. 
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ENGLISH    NOTES. 

Bt  Thomas  Bolab. 

Half-tone  Etchings  an  Olasa  and  Metal  Plates.^  Vitrification  of  Pigments  on  the  Former,^ 
A  somewhat  remarkable  process  and  one  very  easily  carried  oat  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Jaooba, 
a  process  not  only  adapted  to  the  prodaction  of  etched  printing-plates  on  copper  or  steel,  bat 
easy  and  fairly  certain  for  the  prodaction  of  half-tone  etchings  on  glass,  suitable  for  win- 
dow and  other  decorations.    The  sensitive  material  which,  like  the  bitumen  in  the  early 
process  of  Niepce,  forms  the  resist  against  the  acid,  is  prepared  as  follows:     One  handled 
grammes  of  ordinary  pine  resin  (colophony)  are  boiled  with  10  grammes  of  csaustic  aoda,  33 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  litre  of  water  until  all  is  dissolved,  which  operation 
may  take  one  or  two  hours.    Another  litre  of  water  is  now  added,  and  next  a  eolation  of  7.5 
grammes  of  methyl  violet,  3  blue  shade,  in  half  a  litre  of  water  is  added.    The  solution, 
being  cold  and  filtered,  is  precipitated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  60  grammes  of  magnesium 
sulphate  dissolved  in  about  260  cubic  centimeters  of  water.    The  precipitate  of  colored 
''resinate"  of  magnesium  is  now  collected  on  a  cloth  filter,  washed  well  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  at  rather  a  low  temperature.    Several  other  aniline  colors  may  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  methyl  violet,  but  there  is  no  special  advantage  from  the  etching  point  of  view.    The 
resinate  precipitate  is  sensitive  to  light,  hence  its  precipitation  and  drying  should  take  place 
in  such  a  feebly  lighted  room  as  is  used  for  printing.    If  the  dry  precipitate  is  now  merely 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  benzole  and  chloroform  and  plates,  coated  with  this  mixture  and 
dried,  are  exposed  under  a  transparency  and  developed  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and 
benzole,  we  obtain  results  much  the   same  as  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  bitomen 
process,  the  ground  dissolves  away  where  the  light  has  not  acted,  leaving  the  plate  bare  lor 
etching  in  these  parts;  but  in  order  to  obtain  full  gradations  of  tone  and  a  satisfactoiy 
adhesion  of  the  resinate  film  to  the  plate  an  admixture  of  India  rubber  is  needed;  a  caout- 
chouc solution  being  prepared  as  follows:    50  grammes  of  masticulated  but  un vulcanized 
rubber  is  dissolved  in  2,000  grammes  of  carbon  bisulphide,  frequent  agitation  and  breaking 
up  of  the  swelled  masses  being  required  in  order  to  ensure  something  like  complete  solution 
and  120  grammes  of  benzole  is  now  added. 

The  coating  preparation  is  now  made  by  dissolving  20  grammes  of  the  resinate  in  190 
cubic  centimeters  of  benzole,  mixed  with  70  cubic  centimetres  of  chloroform.  Of  the  eaout* 
chouc  solution  120  Cubic  centimeters  are  now  added.  After  a  few  days'  keeping  (in  the  dark) 
the  solution  is  filtered.  The  glass  or  metal  plates  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  after  being 
coated  with  the  preparation  they  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  exposure  required  is 
long;  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  hours  in  direct  sunlight.  An  exposed  plate  should 
not  be  developed  till  it  has  attained  the  normal  temperature.  It  is  then  covered  in  a  dish 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  benzole  and  3  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  the  solvent  action 
is  complete,  the  plate  is  bordered  with  soft  wax  and  etched ;  moderately  strong  hydrofluoric 
acid  being  used  if  the  plate  is  glass,  and  nitric  acid  or  perchloride  of  iron  being  used  if  the 
plate  is  of  iron  (steel)  or  copper.  In  all  the  operations  with  benzole  or  carbon  sulphide,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  work  close  to  any  fire,  as  inflammable  vapors  are  given  off  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

The  etching  being  complete  the  etching-fluid  is  rinsed  off,  and  the  now  surplus  ground 
can  be  scrubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush  charged  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Should  it  be  wished 
to  vitrify  the  image  on  the  etched  glass,  the  cavities  can  be  filled  in  with  an  easily  f  osihle 
enamel  color,  and  fired  in  a  muffle,  like  ordinary  painted  glass. 

Vitrified  Photographs  on  Enamel  Plates,  and  on  Porcelain,  —The  British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy points  out  in  a  leading  article  that  the  enameled  copper  tablets  which  are  so  often  used  as 
bases  for  vitrified  photographs,  are  often  in  themselves  so  subject  to  change  by  atmospheric 
influence  that  a  very  short  exposure  to  the  outer  air  or  rain  serves  to  disintegrate  the  surface. 
Indeed,  the  paper  in  question  goes  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  an  enamel 
which  shall  flow  readily  at  such  a  heat  as  the  copper  plate  will  stand,  and  yet  be  stable 
against  the  atmosphere.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  enamels  which  are  fluxed  upon  o^^^er 
are  generally  so  rich  in  oxide  of  lead  that  the  surface  slowly  darkens,  and  ultimately  black- 
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ens,  tinder  the  influence  of  a  solation  of  snlphide  of  ammonium.  It  ia,  moreover,  pointed 
out  that  if  the  ordinary  metallic  image,  consisting  of  palladium  or  iridium,  instead  of  being 
vitiifled  on  enamel  at  a  low  red-heat,  beyond  which  the  enamel  worker  dare  not  go,  is 
fired  at  a  full  white-heat  upon  a  tablet  of  bard  porcelain,  one  obtains  a  photograph  far  more 
durable  than  when  upon  enamel.  Any  one  understanding  the  working  of  the  carbon 
process  can  readily  vitrify  pigment  photographs  upon  porcelain,  and  the  British  Journal  gives 
Sk  formula  for  making  the  pigmented  tissue.  Soft  gelatine,  sach  as  is  sold  for  strengthening 
soup,  4  ounces,  soak  and  dissolve  in  9  ounces  of  water;  then  add  2  ounces  of  white  sugar 
and  20  drops  of  ammonia.  The  pigment  is  now  stirred  in,  and  it  may  consist  of  3  ounces  of 
the  finely  divided  peroxide  of  iron  sold  as  Jeweler's  Rouge,  or  instead  of  this  an  underglaze 
pottery  color  of  the  desired  tint  may  be  used.  Paper  is  now  coated  with  the  mixture  and  we 
have  a  tissue  which  is  sensitised  and  used  like  ordinary  carbon  tissue;  the  image,  when 
developed  on  any  article  of  hard  porcelain,  being  fired  in  a  muMe  at  a  sufliclently  full  white- 
heat  to  cause  the  metallic  pigment  to  fairly  sink  into  the  surface. 

An  Amateitr  Photographer* s  Auction.— The  members  of  the  Hackney  Photographic 
Society  recently  otganized  a  re-distribution  of  apparatus  as  was  in  the  hands  of  such  persons 
as  did  not  require  it,  the  function  taking  the  form  of  an  auction.  The  lots  were  put  up  and 
rapidly  knocked  down  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Beasley,  who  acted  as  auctioneer,  and  in  the  end  many 
members  found  that  they  had  got  rid  of  things  in  no  way  required  and  obtained  possession 
of  things  wanted.  A  sale  and  exchange  register  is  kept  by  many  of  our  societies,  but  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  Hackney  experiment,  a  periodical  auction  might  form  a  useful  feature  of 
photographic  society  proceedings;  the  advantage  being  that  articles  for  disposal  are  all 
brought  together  at  a  specified  time,  and  apart  from  the  auction  sale,  direct  barter  can  then 
conveniently  take  place  between  members. 

Treating  Negatives  Stained  with  Silver. — There  are  few  who  have  not  had  valuable  neg- 
atives spoiled  by  silver  absorbed  from  the  printing  paper,  and  who  have  found  the  unsatls- 
factoriness  of  such  treatment  as  a  second  hypo  bath  or  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  cyanide; 
although  sometimes  the  stains  may  be  almost  or  quite  removed  by  such  means.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Laws,  however,  makes  a  new  departure  in  this  matter  and  it  is  based  on  two  facts.  First,  a 
given  amount  of  opacity  is  produced  by  a  smaller  amount  of  silver  in  the  case  of  the  stain 
than  in  the  case  of  the  true  image;  and  secondly  the  stain  is  more  readily  whitened  by  mer- 
curic chloride  than  is  the  image.  The  varnish  being  removed  by  alcohol  the  plate  is  flooded 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  action  of  which  is  to  whiten  the  image 
by  converting  its  metallic  silver  into  chloride  of  silver,  the  merourions  chloride,  or  calomel, 
formed  by  the  reduction  of  the  mercuric  chloride,  being  deposited  at  the  same  time  on  the 
image.  The  stains  whiten  first,  and  if  the  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride  be  stopped  at  this 
stage  by  washing  the  plate,  the  general  vigor  of  the  image  is  not  affected,  while  the  effect  of 
the  stains  become  so  slight  as  in  most  cases  to  be  unnotioeable.  If  the  action  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  be  allowed  to  continue  further,  the  whole  image  is  weakened  but  the  stains  are 
weakened  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  stopping 
the  action  of  the  mercuric  chloride  before  the  image  is  perceptibly  affected. 
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SOCIETY   NEWS. 

[Under  this  head  we  propose  to  publish  all  society  matters  of  sclentUlc  or  technical  ymlae,  wfakk 
are  of  Interest  to  amateurs  generally.  Our  space  will  not  allow  the  Insertion  of  mere  roatlBe 
matters.  Reports  of  Field*  Days,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received  and  Inserted,  If 
received  previous  to  the  20th  of  each  month.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor  by  torwanllng 
early  reports  of  meetings.] 

The  Fourth  Annual  Joint  Exhibition  at  New  Forib.-^The  Society  of  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers of  New  York  imaea  the  following  circular  intended  for  foreign  exhibitors: 

Thb  Fourth  Annual  Bzhibition 

Of  the  Photographio  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  Torlc,  open  to  all  photographers — American  and  foreign, 
will  be  held  under  Uie  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  366  and  368  Fifth  Avenue,  between  34th  and  S6tb  Stieeli, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  May  25  to  June  6, 1891. 

Annual  Exhibitions. 

The  agreement  heretofore  existing  between  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bostoa 
societies  to  hold  annual  exhibitions  under  joint  rules  and  a  joint  management,  was  canceled 
in  October,  1890,  and  a  new  agreement  adopted  whereby  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  in  rota- 
tion annually  in  the  respective  cities,  but  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  local  sodetf, 
and  under  such  regulations  and  rules  as  it  may  adopt.  Medals  or  diplomas  will  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  society  holding  the  exhibition. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  in  October,  1890,  sp- 
pointed  a  special  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  select  judges  and  mana^  the  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  New  York,  May  25  to  June  6, 1891 ,  inclusive,  and  also  adopted  the  following 
conditions  and  rules  for  the  exhibition. 

Conditions. 

1.  Medals  shall  be  awarded  by  a  Board  of  Judges,  consisting  of  three  persons  chosen  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  Artistic,  Teek- 
nical,  and  Scientiftc  photography.    No  other  awards  of  any  kind  shall  be  made. 

2.  Medals  shall  be  awarded  only  "  for  Artistic,  Technical,  or  Scientific  excellence."  In 
making  their  selections  the  judges  shall  give  due  recognition  to  work  in  any  of  the  various 
branches  or  processes  of  photography  which  may  show  imusual  merit.  The  aid  of  experts 
may  be  called  in  when  special  information  is  necessary. 

3.  The  entire  number  of  awards  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  work  of  high  merit  exhibited,  but  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five. 
Three  of  these  shall  be  for  excellence,  one  in  each  of  the  following  classes:  a. — Lantern 
Slides  (set  of  six,  negative  and  positive,  by  exhibitor).  6.— Applied  Photography — Scientific 
or  Technical,  c. — Excellence  in  apparatus.  Awards  may  be  made  for  an  entire  exhibit,  or 
for  any  part  thereof.  The  judges  may  specially  designate  any  particular  picture  for  which 
a  medal  is  given. 

4.  All  photographers  are  at  liberty  to  compete,  but  the  judges  are  instructed  to  give  pref- 
erence, other  things  being  equal,  to  work  done  entirely  by  the  exhibitor. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Judges  shall  not  compete  for  awards,  nor  be  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  management  of  the  Exhibition. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Judges  shall  be  final. 

RULBS. 

1.  No  picture  which  has  once  been  exhibited  in  competition  at  a  previous  annaal  exhibi- 
tion held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  shall  be  again  admitted  for  com- 
petition. 

2.  No  picture  will  be  received  **  for  exhibition  only,"  unless  by  special  consent  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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3.  No  pictures  which  have  taken  prizes  elsewhere  shall  be  so  designated,  nntil  after  the 
a^wards  have  been  announced. 

4.  All  pictures  must  be  framed  (with  or  Without  glass,  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitor). 
Pictures  from  foreign  exhibitors  should  be  sent  by  mailt  unmounted.  They  will  be  mounted 
for  exhibition  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  free  of  charge.  Foreign  exhibitors,  so 
desiring,  can  send  their  pictures  framed  by  express  (prepaid). 

5.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  the  whole  or  portions 
of  any  exhibit  oflPered;  and  if,  in  order  to  fairly  apportion  the  space  at  their  disposal  among 
the  various  exhibitors,  it  becomes  desirable  to  leave  any  pictures  unhung,  the  rejections  shall 
be  made  at  the  option  of  the  Committee. 

6.  Entries  of  all  exhibits  must  be  made  in  duplicate ,  on  blanks  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  giving,  for  catalogue  purposes,  etc.,  information  on  the  following  points: 
N^amber  and  size  of  frames;  amount  of  wall  space  required;  total  number  of  pictures;  sub- 
ject or  title  of  each;  lens  and  plate  used  for  negative;  if  for  sale;  price;  name,  address,  and 
society  of  exhibitor. 

7.  The  exhibitor's  name  and  address,  also  a  number  corresponding  to  the  descriptive 
number  upon  the  entry  form  shall  be  clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  shall  be 
attached  to  the  hack  of  each  frame. 

l¥hen  two  or  more  prints  are  mounted  in  one  frame,  a  designating  letter  shall  be  plaoed 
tinder  the  center  of  each  print,  and  all  letters  so  placed  shall  appear  in  the  entry  form 
opposite  the  title  of  their  respective  pictures.  Nothing  else  may  appear  in  f^wU  of  frame 
except  title  of  picture  and  exhibitor's  name. 

8.  No  picture  may  be  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  Bxhibition. 

9.  All  pictures  must  be  sent  at  owner's  risk,  prepaid  and  delivered  to  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  at  the  place  by  them  indicated,  and  return  charges  collected  by  carrier. 

10.  The  Committee  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  occur  to  ex- 
hibits while  in  its  charge,  but  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  such  occurrence;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Bxhibition  will  repack  each  exhibit  and  ship  as  directed  by  the  exhibitor. 

11.  Advertising  in  any  form  in  connection  with  an  exhibit  is  strictly  prohibited. 

12.  A  charge  shall  be  made  for  wall  space  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
foot  (the  minimum  charge  being  one  dollar)  to  all  except  foreign  exhibitors,  and  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  the  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  charge  for  wall  space  must  be  enclosed 
with  entry  form  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  If  any  of  the  pictures  entered  are  not 
hung,  a  due  proportion  of  the*  charges  will  be  returned.  A  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
all  sales  will  be  retained. 

13.  Models  of  photographic  apparatus  must  have  a  removable  card  attached,  containing 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  number  to  which  it  refers  on  the  entry  form.  The  exhibi- 
tor should  also  fasten  a  small  adhesive  printed  label  to  the  exhibit  containing  his  name  only. 
EUftch  exhibitor  is  required  to  write  on  the  entry  form  supplied  by  the  Society,  a  concise 
description  of  each  piece  of  apparatus. 

14.  A  charge  of  three  ($3)  dollars  will  be  made  for  each  piece  of  apparatus  entered  by 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York;  non-members  will  pay  five  ($0)  dollars 
which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  enclosed  with  the  entry  form,  otherwise  the  apparatus  will  not 

be  received 

15.  Apparatus  and  appliances  that  have  been  shown  at  any  previous  exhibition,  or  those 

that  do  not  embrace  some  points  of  special  interest  (to  be  mentioned  by  the  exhibitor  on  the 
entry  form)  may  be  refused. 

16.  Lantern  slides  must  not  exceed  3|  inches  high,  and  the  diagonal  line  of  the  mat 
opening  must  not  exceed  3}  inches  in  length.  It  is  suggested  that  the  title  label  be  placed 
at  the  right-hand  end,  and  a  thumb  label  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  cover  glass, 
as  the  picture  is  viewed  in  its  natural  position. 

17.  Lantern  slides  will  only  be  eligible  for  competition  and  award  when  both  the  nega- 
tives and  slides  are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Not  less  than  six  should  be  sent  by  any  one 
exhibitor  for  competition.  A  list  of  the  slides  and  particulars  as  to  the  process  employed 
should  be  stated  on  the  entry  form. 
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SUQOBSTIOKS. 

Lantern  5/ide«.— Special  endeavors  will  be  made  by  tbe  Committee  of  Armogements  to 
the  competition  and  exhibition  of  slides  by  the  Oxyhydrogen  Lantern  foar  times  daria; 
each  week  of  the  Exhibition.  Optical  Lanterns,  operated  with  gas  or  electric  light,  will  be 
admitted  for  competition  under  the  head  of  apparatus,  and  the  exhibitors  will  be  allowed  to 
show  their  working  during  the  exhibition,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements. 

i^e^cUtt>e«.— Kegatives  and  transparencies  may  be  entered  for  exhibition,  and  should  be 
suitably  framed.  | 

PhotO'Mechanical  Prints  and  Photographs  colored  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means  will 
be  admitted  for  exhibition  but  not  for  competition,  and  should  be  limited  in  quantity. 

Special  Processes, — Any  applicant  submitting  illustrations  or  specimens  for  exhibition, 
made  by  a  special  process  will  be  requested  to  furnish  a  description  and  particalars  concern- 
ing the  same. 

Entry  Forms. — Blank  entry  forms  and  blank  labels  to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  frames 
will  be  furnished  on  application.    See  Rules  4,  6,  7,  and  12. 

Bbcbption  of  ExHiBm. 

Foreign  exhibits  should  reach  New  York  by  Hay  1, 1891,  to  allow  ample  time  for  moont- 
ing.  All  exhibits  (including  pictures,  negatives,  transparencies,  lantern  slidea,  ^pazatos, 
and  appliances,  etc.)  must  be  delivered  (carriage  prepaid)  on  or  before  May  11,  1891, 
addressed  to  Committee  of  Arrangements,  113  West  38th  Street,  New  York. 

CoK&BSPONDBircB.— All  oorrespoudence  respecting  the  exhibition,  blank  entry  lionns,aDd 

frame  labels  should  be  addressed  to 

F.  C.  BEACH,  Chairman  Com.  of  ArrangemeniSt 

F.  C.  Bbach,  a.  L.  Simpson,  C.  C.  Boumaob,  113  West  38th  Street,  New  York. 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 

New  York,  November,  1890. 

The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.— Tuesday,  November  11th  oocuned 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  with  the  Vice-President,  A.  L.  Sxmpeon  in  the 
chair  and  F.  C.  Beach  as  Secretary.  Following  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  an  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  the  new  Primuline  printing  process  by  T.  C.  Roche  (see  page  473),  at 
which  he  showed  several  specimens.  After  developing  a  few  prints  he  left  a  small  quantity 
of  the  primuline  for  trial  among  the  members.  He  also  explained  a  process  of  aenaitiriiig 
paper  with  a  ferric-oxalate  solution  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
explained  at  some  other  time.  Mr.  Roche  was  thanked  for  bringing  the  process  before  the 
society. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hoover  exhibited  a  model  of  his  exposing^box  for  exposing  continuons  strips 
of  bromide  paper  in  succession  under  a  negative.  It  was  illuminated  by  a  kerosene  Ught 
placed  at  one  side  and  reflected  upward  upon  a  negative  by  a  mirror,  the  aperture  for  the 
light  to  pass  through  being  controlled  by  a  shutter.  There  were  several  ingenins  featores 
for  regulating  the  amount  of  paper  to  be  fed  forward  and  for  guiding  separate  sheets  of 
paper.  The  lights  were  turned  out,  all  except  one  or  two  red  lights,  and  three  or  four 
exposures  made  and  developed.  By  giving  a  uniform  exposure  to  each  print  it  was  veiy 
easy  to  develop  them  satisfactorily.  The  apparatus  appeared  to  operate  very  smoothly. 
It  will  hold  a  strip  of  iiaper  ten  yards  long. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  exhibited  a  model  of  a  grooved  box  for  holding  and  transporting 
lantern  slides,  which  he  thought  was  an  improvement  on  the  wood-grooved  boxes  now  in 
use.  Grooves  were  cut  transversely  in  the  sides  of  the  box  by  a  saw  and  in  these  were 
inserted  strips  of  thin  rubber  belting  f  inch  wide,  which  were  glued  in.  They  were  quite 
rigid,  yet  yielding  enough  to  form  a  cushion  for  the  side  of  a  glass  slide  when  submitted  to 
any  sudden  shock.  A  better  plan  was  to  have  a  strip  of  rubber  cast,  similar  to  rubber  mats, 
capable  of  holding  fifty  slides,  and  tack  or  glue  the  strips  to  the  inner  sides  of  Uie  boxes. 
He  was  having  a  mold  made  for  this  purpose.  With  such  construction  the  capacity  of  each 
box  would  be  increased  at  least  one-third,  while  the  slides  would  be  protected  from 
breakage  on  each  side  by  a  cushion  of  rubber.    Occasionally  in  wood-grooved  boxes  the 
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^reii^ht  of  the  slides  sometimes  cracks  or  breaks  off  the  thin  wood  divisions,  then  the  slides 
come  in  contact  and  are  damaged.  The  rubber-grooved  side  holds  fifty  slides  in  abont 
eleven  inches.  Mr.  Beach's  idea  was  very  favorably  commented  on.  He  also  showed  a 
model  of  a  Sjz  44»  the  Geni  Detective  magazine  camera,  invented  by  W.  E.  Schneider  of 
AVashington,  D.  C,  which  possessed  several  good  points;  for  a  description  see  page  471. 
It  "was  extremely  compact,  light,  and  very  positive  in  all  its  movements. 

Mr.  Simpson  explained  a  new  box  for  equally  illuminating  negatives  for  enlarging 

purposes.     It  had  in  each  end  a  200-candle  power  incandescent  electric  lamp  which,  by 

reflectors,  illuminated  the  white  interior  back  surface  of  the  box  very  uniformly.     The 

reflected  light  from  the  back  of  the  box  thus  evenly  lighted  every  portion  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Smith  showed  his  method  of  producing  a  lantern  slide  mat  by  development, 

consisting  of  taking  a  mask  plate  with  the  center  opaque  the  same  size  as  the  mat  opening 

antl  giving  the  sensitive  plate  a  preliminary  short  exposure  behind  it,  then  exposing  the 

sensitive  plate  a  second  time  behind  a  negative  or  in  the  camera.    On  development  the  mat 

and  picture  appear  together  and  the  trouble  of  making  the  mat  is  avoided.    He  further 

demonstrated  how  he  could  clarify  a  dark  colored  solution  of  eikonogen  by  passing  it 

tlirough  a  specially  chemically  prepared  filter  two  or  three  times.    He  declined  to  tell  how 

the  paper  filter  was  treated,  but  promised  to  as  soon  as  the  improved  white  kind  of  eikono- 

gBn  was  placed  on  the  market.    His  solution  was  extremely  clear  and  insured  good  results. 

Mr.  Dexter  H.  Walker,  being  present,  was  called  upon  and  spoke  of  the  cordial  greeting 

which  had  been  given  him  after  a  long  absence  abroad,  of  over  two  years.     He  thought,  so 

far  as  his  observation  extended,  while  abroad,  that  the  society  had  the  best  appointed  rooms 

of  any  organization  he  knew  of.    There  were  very  few  truly  amateur  societies  in  the  old 

country;  as  a  rule  they  were  mostly  made  up  of  professional  or  scientific  men,  who  utilize 

photography  in  some  professional  way.    He  urged  the  society  to  go  on  with  its  good  work 

and  cautioned  it  not  to  get  in  debt.    Mr.  Simpson  spoke  of  Mr.  Walker  as  being  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  society  and  thanked  him  for  telling  the  members  what  he  thought  of  it. 

During  the  executive  session  which  followed,  communications  were  read  from  J.  H. 
Harvey,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  relative  to  an  exchange  of  lantern  slides,  and  Mr.  Wallace  Dickson,  Secretary 
of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club,  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  delegates  to  a  preliminary 
conference  of  amateurs  in  New  York,  at  the  society  rooms,  on  December  4th.  Five 
delegates  to  represent  the  society  officially  were  elected  as  follows:  James  H.  Stebbins,  Jr., 
Alfred  L.  Simpson,  Tliomas  K.  Burton,  F.  C.  Beach,  and  Dexter  H.  Walker. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  of  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  the  aaion  in  Vienna,  Austria,  under  the  patronage  of  her  imperial  and  royal  highness 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresia,  from  April  30  to  May  31,  1891,  under  the  management  of 
the  Vienna  Amateur  Photographers'  Club.  Members  of  the  society  were  invited  to  send 
exhibits.  Miss  C.  W.  Barnes  showe<l  a  phototype  picture  of  the  Archduchess,  who  had 
applied  for  a  photograph  of  Dr.  Ehrmann  of  the  Photographic  Times,  as  she  is  much 
interested  in  photography.  Thinking  she  might  appreciate  more  highly  a  picture  made  by 
a  lady  amateur,  Miss  Barnes  ventured  to  make  a  portrait  photograph  of  the  doctor  in  his 
own  laboratory  and  studio.  She  arranged  the  lighting,  made  the  exposure,  and  developed 
the  plates,  and  was  gratified  to  obtain  a  likeness  which  is  very  highly  regarded  by  Dr. 
Ehrmann  and  his  friends.  As  a  member  of  the  society  she  will  thus  convey  to  the  Arch- 
duchess the  kind  of  work  American  amateurs  can  produce.  A  copy  of  the  photograph  was 
shown,  and  appeared  to  be  equal  to  any  made  by  professional  photographers. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  International  Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  from  March  6  to  April  4, 1891,  and  members  were  invited  to  exhibit. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  the  conditions  and  rules  for  the  joint  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
New  York,  May  25  to  June  6, 1891,  inclusive,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  that  the  foreign  circulars  soliciting  foreign  exhibits  would  shortly  be  issued. 

It  was  probable  arrangements  would  be  made  to  photograph  the  launching  of  the 
United  States  cruiser  "  Maine  "  on  November  18th,  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  society  undertake  a  photographic  survey  of  New  York  City,  which 
should  occupy  several  years.    The  upper  part  of  the  city  was  selected  as  the  first  portion  to 
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begin  on,  and  Mr.  William  Marray  was  named  as  one  who  would  be   a  leader  to  take 
Saturday  afternoons  for  short  excursions.    Members  were  invited  to  co-operate. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dayton,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presented  and  read  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  new  constitution,  approved  by  the  Board,  which  will  be  acted  on  at  the 
December  meeting.  No  radical  changes  are  suggested,  except  that  corresponding  memben 
are  to  be  omitted  and  the  reserve  fund  clause  stricken  out.  One  excellent  point  is  that  the 
duties  of  officers  and  committees  are  very  clearly  defined.  The  matter  was  laidlover  till  the 
next  meeting,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Field  Excursion.— A  few  members  went  on  a  very  pleasant  excursion  November  18th,  to 
witness  the  launching  of  the  armored  United  States  Cruiser  "  Maine  "  from  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  New  York.     The  steam  tug,  Henry  Pulver  was  engaged  and  left  pier  27  East 
River  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.   The  day  was  bright  and  clear  with 
a  west  wind  blowing  half  a  gale.     Floating  on  the  stern  of  the  tug  was  the  white  flag  of  the 
society.    Views  of  the  war  ships  decorated  with  flags  were  made,  and  at  12.43  p.k.  the  lauoch 
was  photographed,  quite  successfully,  though  intervening  vessels  intefered  somewhat  with 
the  view.    The  "  Maine  "  was  painted  a  dark  red,  and,  as  she  went  in  a  northerly  direction, 
most  of  the  cameras  had  to  point  south ,  or  very  nearly  towards  the  sun,  which  prodooed 
silhouette  pictures  of  her  hull.     She  glided  off  of  the  ways  most  gracefally.     In  a  few 
minutes  after  the  launch  the  party  was  landed  again  at  pier  37,  after  a  most  enjoyable  trip. 
One  man  lost  his  hat  overboard,  and  the  wind  also  whisked  off  into  the  water  the  top  of  a 
canvas  camera  box,  both  of  which  were  picked  up  by  accommodating  row  boats.    The  party 
consisted  of  F.  C.  Beach,  A.  L.  Simpson,  T.  J.  Burton,  R.  A.  B.  Dayton,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr. 
Hibbard,  Mr.  Kiersted,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  H.  N.  Treman,  and  C.  A.  Mann. 

Xew  York  Camera  Club. — Much  commendation  is  due  to  the  club  for  the  enterprise 
shown  in  its  recent  exhibition  of  pictures  by  photo-mechanical  printing  processes.  The 
exhibition  was  in  every  way  a  decided  success  and  the  work  of  seventeen  exhibitots  was 
shown,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  relative  artistic  value  of  the  different 
methods.  The  value  of  the  collection  would  be  increased  if  it  were  made  a  permanent 
exhibition,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  stated  times.  The  comprehensive  deseription 
of  the  various  processes  prepared  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler  and  presented  to  each 
visitor,  contains  much  information  regarding  the  methods  in  common  use. 

New  Orleans  Camera  Club. -^The  annual  meeting  was  held  Wednesday  evening, 
November  5th.  The  reports  of  the  various  committees  showed  the  club  to  be  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  members  now  number  107  and  the  cash  balance  is  $147.00.  The 
newly-elected  officers  of  the  club  are:  President,  Mr.  Horace  Carpenter;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  A.  L.  DeQuesnay;  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Charles;  Treasurer,  Mr.  P.  E.  Carriexe. 
Standing  Committees:  (Governing  Committee— T.  W.  Castleman,  L.  E.  Bowman,  Reeves 
Lewis,  S.  L.  Mitchell,  B.  A.  Shields,  and  the  four  standing  officers  of  the  dub;  Membership 
Committee— Dr.  W.  R.  Mandeville,  chairman,  A.  C.  Frletag,  Reeves  Lewis,  G.  H.  Dwyer, 
and  B.  Black.  Lantern-Slide  Committee— L.  E.  Bowman,  chairman,  Guy  Carpenter, 
T.  W.  Castleman,  R.  H.  Palfrey,  and  Reeves  Lewis.  Finance  Committee — Mr.  S.  L. 
Mitchell,  the  chairman,  will  select  the  four  members  of  this  committee.  The  club  hai 
adopted  a  new  feature,  which  is  commended  to  other  clubs,  which  admit  ladies  to  member- 
ship. This  is  the  appointment  of  a  lady  custodian  whose  presence  at  all  times  in  the  dob 
room  makes  the  visits  of  ladies  more  agreeable.  Miss  C.  A.  Huard  is  the  custodian  of  the 
New  Orleans  Club. 

An  exhibition  of  photo  mechanical  process  work  has  been  held  by  this  olnb  daring  the 
month  of  November.  Quite  an  elaborate  catalogue  was  gotten  up  describing  the  prooesaee 
and  the  pictures.  Most  of  the  work  was  reproductions  of  well-known  works  of  art 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Albany  Camera  Club.—The  annual  meeting  was  held  Friday,  November  7th.  W.  W. 
Byington  was  re-elected  President  and  Charles  L.  Palmer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  That 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  members  to  put  their  organization  in  the  front  rank  of  camera  and 
photographing  clubs  in  the  State  is  very  evident.  It  was  decided  to  rent  the  rooms  recently 
vacated  by  the  Unconditional  Republican  Club  at  the  comer  of  North  Pearl  and  SteobenSts. 
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Xbe  new  quarters  will  be  handsomely  furnished  and  transformed  into  a  model  o1ub>room.  A 
li&rd  wood  floor  will  be  laid,  to  be  covered  with  rugs.  T.  C.  Leutze  and  F.  G.  Mather  were 
n&med  a  committee  to  see  that  the  new  rooms  are  papered  and  painted  to  correspond  with  the 
bandsome  furnishings.  J.  S.  Van  Bnren,  President  Byington,  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Palmer  were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the  moving  of  the  club's  effects.  The 
members  have  among  them  probably  1,500  lantern  slides,  of  which  not  more  than  300  have 
been  shown.  Many  of  these  represent  surprisingly  good  work.  The  club  will  give  numerous 
private  and  probably  twopublio  exhibitions  during  the  winter.  It  was  decided  that  a 
dark-room  should  be  prepared  in  the  new  quarters,  with  all  the  modem  facilities  for 
developing.  An  enlarging  and  reducing  camera  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern  slides 
will  form  part  of  the  furniture.  A  lime  or  electric  light  lantern  will  also  be  procured,  so 
that  any  member  of  the  club  may  show  to  his  personal  friends  his  lantern  slides  and  those 
belonging  to  other  members,  on  any  evening  in  the  club  rooms.  Six  names  were  proposed 
for  membership.  If  they  are  favorably  acted  on,  as  is  probable,  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  increasing  the  limit  of  membership,  now  fixed  at  forty,  will  have  to  be 
adopted. — Albany  Morning  Express. 

Chicago  Camera  C/u6.— During  the  latter  part  of  November  the  Boston  Camera  Club's 
collection  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson's  pictures,  already  noticed  in  these  columns,  has  been  on 
exhibition  and  attracted  much  favorable  notice.  At  the  regular  meeting,  held  November 
18th,  Mr.  B.  Burton  Holmes  entertained  the  club  with  a  description  of  a  recent  trip  on 
the  continent  illustrated  by  slides  made  from  his  own  negatives.  The  set  included  the 
ocean  voyage  and  the  principal  Italian  cities.  The  Executive  Committee  announced  that 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  a  competent  photographic  expert  to  take  charge  of  the 
rooms  and  to  give  instruction  in  photography  to  the  members.  New  scenery  and  acces- 
sories and  a  large  portrait  lens  have  recently  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  rooms. 

The  Boston  Camera  C/ub.— A  recent  visit  to  the  club  rooms  disclosed  the  fact  that  many 
important  improvements  have  recently  been  made,  notably  in  the  developing  room  which, 
as  now  arranged  and  equipped,  is  second  to  none  in  the  country.  At  a  recent  meeting  the 
limit  of  membership  was  increased  and  the  admission  and  annual  charges  increased. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— The  contributing  societies  to  this  Interchange 
for  the  season  of  1890-91  are  the  *'  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  *'  The  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,"  "  The  Pittsburgh  Amateur  Photographers'  Society," 
"  The  Cincinnati  Camera  Club,"  "  The  St.  Louis  Camera  Club,"  '*  The  New  Orleans  Camera 
Club,"  **  The  Newark  Camera  Club,"  "  The  Syracuse  Camera  Club,"  "  Pacific  Coast 
Amateur  Photographers'  Association,"  "  Detroit  Camera  Club,"  and  "The  Buffalo  Camera 
Club."  The  slides  contributed  by  these  various  organizations  will  be  examined  by  the 
executive  committee  in  New  York  about  December  1st,  and  will  then  be  started  on  their 
rounds  of  the  clubs.     In  some  cases  the  work  of  two  clubs  will  be  sent  in  one  box. 

Foreign  lantern  slides,  180  in  number,  have  been  received  from  the  English  journal 
Photography,  and  will  be  sent  in  two  sets,  ninety  in  a  set,  on  application  by  the  manager  Mr. 
F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Slides  from  Vienna,  Austria,  have  also  arrived  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  be  sent.  They  will  be  packed  in  Mr.  Beach's  new  rubber  grooved  box. 
Two  sets  of  100  selected  American  slides  will  go  abroad  early  in  December,  one  to  England 
and  one  to  Vienna,  whi6h,  after  being  seen  in  the  different  countries,  will  return  here.  An 
exchange  of  lantern  slides  is  being  arranged  with  the  Melbourne,  Australia,  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 11th.  As  this  was  the  first  meeting  in  the  club's  new  quarters,  the  occasion  was  taken 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  rooms.  After  a  short  business  meeting  the  time  was  spent,  by 
the  members  and  invited  friends,  in  examining  the  rooms  and  apparatus,  and  in  social  chat. 
At  half-past  eight  the  lights  were  put  out  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern  and  some  photo- 
micrographic  slides,  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Wolff  entertained  the  club  with  a  highly  interesting 
entomological  lecture.  The  slides  were  entirely  the  work  of  the  lecturer  and  comprised 
many  strange  and  curious  objects.  That  is,  they  were  strange  and  curious  when  viewed 
under  the  combined  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  and  the  lantern,  though  we  are 
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familiftr  enough  with  most  of  them  in  nature.  Notioeable  among  the  specimens  were  the 
eye  and  the  tongae  of  a  common  house-fly,  the  lancets  of  a  mosquito,  the  tongae  of  a  but- 
terfly, the  sting  and  poison  bag  of  a  honey  bee,  the  head  of  a  spider,  and  maoy  oihecs  of 
equal  interest.  A  light  lunch  was  then  served,  the  discussion  of  which,  as  well  as  of  other 
subjects,  consumed  the  balance  of  the  evening. 

As  the  club  is  now  situated,  the  members  will  have  every  opportunity  for  following  their 
own  particular  line  of  work.  The  dark-room  is  commodious  and  well  ventilated,  lighted  fay 
electricity,  with  individual  lookers  for  the  use  of  members.  Opening  from  the  dArk-room  is 
the  enlarging  room  with  an  unobstructed  north  light,  and  equipped  with  a  No.  3  enlaigiDg 
easel  presented  by  the  £astman  Ck>mpany.  The  reading-room  and  library  adjoins  the  en- 
larging room,  and  opens  into  the  general  assembly  room  through  an  archway  draped  with 
portiers,  so  that  when  occasion  requires  the  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  together.  In  the  laige 
room,  with  a  south  light,  is  our  reducing  apparatus  for  slide  making,  while  near  by  is  the 
burnisher.  The  membership  list  now  numbers  over  seventy,  and  is  steadily  growing;  in 
fact  the  prospects  of  the  club  were  never  so  bright  as  at  present,  nor  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  members  so  general. 

Providence  Camera  Club.'^Mr,  J.  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  corresponding  seereCary 
in  place  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Davison  who  will  spend  the  winter  in  Florida.  The  dab  has  done 
but  little  work  so  far  this  season,  but  expects  to  get  under  way  soon.  A  set  of  slides  has 
been  prepared  for  the  New  England  Slide  Interchange,  and  several  exhibitions  of  the 
**  Illustrated  Subjects."   Series  will  be  given  during  the  winter. 

The  Old  Colony  Camera  Club,  Rockland,  Mass.—The  club  entertained  its  friends  witii  so 
exhibition  of  home-made  slides  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  12th.  The  club  u 
making  progress  and  the  members  manifest  much  interest  in  the  meetings. 

Lowell  Camera  Club.— -The  second  annual  exhibition  of  photographic  work  by  the  Lowell 
Camera  Club,  held  at  MorrilPs  Studio  from  November  11th  to  15th  inclusive,  was  a  sueeefls, 
and  has  given  the  public  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  the  club  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way.  There  were  twenty-two  persons  represented  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
prints  of  all  sizes,  from  No.  1  Kodak  to  8x10  inches.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
quality  of  this  year's  work  was  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  exhibition.  This  is  the 
more  satisfactory  because  it  was  the  work  of  but  one  year,  while  the  previous  exhibitions  by 
Lowell  amateurs  have  generally  been  the  work  of  two  or  more  years  combined.  A  new 
departure  was  made  this  year  in  awarding  diplomas  in  the  following  classes:  1,  landscape 
and  marine;  2,  portraits;  3,  animals;  4,  genre  and  figure  composition;  5,  hand  camera  work. 
The  following  persons  were  awarded  diplomas:  William  P.  Atwood,  class  1,  landscape; 
John  J.  Coggeshall,  classes  1  and  3,  marine  and  animals;  G.  A.  Nelson,  classes  2  and  4, 
portrait  and  genre;  and  Miss  Florence  H.  Whittier,  5,  hand  camera  work.  Honorable 
mention  was  given  to  pictures  in  the  exhibits  of  A.  S.  Guild,  F.  B.  Murphy,  W.  B.  Park- 
hurst,  H.  M.  Thompson,  Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier,  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  and  W.  H. 
Dodge.    The  judges  were  Frank  Russell,  A.  A.  Ordway,  and  W.  P.  Phelps. 

The  new  illustrated  subject  by  the  club,  entitled  **  Lowell  Illustrated."  that  is  to  be 
contributed  to  the  New  England  I^antem  Slide  Exchange,  was  shown  before  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Thursday  evening,  November  2(Hh.  The  set 
is  limited  to  fifty  slides,  and  shows  Lowell  in  its  work-day  dress.  I^me  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  of  historic  interest  are  included,  but  the  mills,  exterior  and  interior*  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  set. '  The  descriptive  text  was  written  and  read  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Atwood. 
The  adjourned  annual  meeting  was  held  immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  the  slides. 
It  was  unanimously  voted  to  continue  the  club  another  year,  and  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  annual  assessment  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider  and  report.  The  old  board 
of  officers  was  re-elected.  The  board  is  William  P.  Atwood,  President;  Charles  J.  Glidden, 
Vice-President;  H.  W.  Barnes,  Treasurer;  G.  A.  Nelson,  Secretary.  It  was  voted  to  add  a 
by-law  providing  for  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  and  three  other 
members.  Paul  Butler,  Charles  H.  Allen,  and  W.  E.  Badger  were  elected  as  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  which  is  to  have  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  olab.  Seven 
new  members  were  elected  at  this  meeting. 
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Burlington  (Iowa)  Camera  and  Sketch  Club. — Under  this  name  the  amateurs  of  Burling- 
ton have  recently  organized  with  the  following  board  of  officers:  President,  W.  O.  Ransom ; 
Vice-President,  George  H.  Washburn;  Secretary,  A.  Freeman;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
B.  L.  Parsons.  Suitable  quarters  have  been  secured  and  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  manner  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  members.  The  club  is  to  be  incorporated  and  ladies  will  be  admitted 
to  membership.  The  charter  members  number  seventeen,  and  a  rapid  increase  of  member- 
ship is  expected,  as  the  social  features  of  the  club  will  be  made  much  of.  We  wish  the  club 
all  success. 

Springfield  Camera  Club. — The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  Gill's  Art  Gallery, 
I>ecember  2d  to  6th,  inclusive.  The  exhibition  catalogue  shows  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  entries.    We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  exhibition  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of  Baltimore.— The  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  the  rooms  on  Friday,  the  2l8t  instant,  the  President,  Isaac  T.  Norris,  in  the  chair, 
and  present  thirteen  members.  The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  committee  on  lantern  slides  reported  that  they  had  made  about  one  hundred,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  fully  thirty  more  within  the  course  of  about  two  weeks,  and  action  could 
then  be  taken  as  to  our  next  exhibition,  as  with  130  assured  there  would  be  no  trouble  to 
make  the  requisite  number  needed,  viz.,  150.  The  committee  on  " Illustrated  Baltimore" 
reported  that  progress  was  being  made  and  that  they  now  had  in  hand  a  number  of  fine 
negatives,  on  which  they  would  soon  start  to  make  slides. 

Quite  a  long  discussion  was  entered  into  regarding  a  series  of  lectures  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  winter,  on  subjects  photographic,  for  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  our 
membership,  and  several  very  eminent  persons  were  mentioned  who  would  favor  the  society 
with  lectures,  among  others  Professors  Rowland,  Wilson  and  Smith,  Dr.  Onderdonk  and 
Howard  Jefferson,  the  later  on  photo-mechanical  processes.  These  lectures,  together  with 
such  slides  as  had  been  engaged,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  would  fill  the  place  of  the 
slides  of  the  Interchange,  which  it  was  decided  to  dispense  with  this  season,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  society  was  not  ready  to  hand  in  to  the  Interchange  a  sufficient  number  of 
slides,  as  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  from  a  monetary  view  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
join  the  Interchange  this  season. 

The  corresponding  secretary  reported  that  "Illustrated  California"  had  been  engaged  for 
exhibition  during  April,  and  also  reported  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  Photographic  Globe ^ 
Anthony* s  Photographic  Bvlletinf  The  Photographer,  The  Photographic  Times,  The  Boston 
Photographic  Review,  and  the  Practical  Photographer,  all  of  which  were  on  the  table  for  use 
of  the  members.  Thanks  were  tendered  Messrs.  E.  8c  H.  T.  Anthony  for  a  number  of  sam- 
ples of  their  new  Hydrochinon,  which  was  distributed  among  the  members  for  a  test.  Atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  president  to  our  new  dark-room,  which,  he  stated,  by  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  James  S.  Cummins,  was  made  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other 
amateur  dark-room  in  the  country. 

Entertainment  in  Honor  of  MtB9  C.  W.  Barnes.^MiM  Barnes  recently  visited  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  entertained  by  the  Camera  Club  there.  The  Syracuse  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 21st,  says:  "  Miss  Catherine  Weed  Barnes,  of  Albany,  who  is  the  guest  of  Lawrence  T. 
Jones,  will  be  present  at  the  rooms  of  the  Camera  Club  this  evening  and  give  an  exhibition 
of  some  of  her  work.  Miss  Barnes  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  amateur 
photography.  There  will  also  be  a  show  of  club  lantern  slides.  To  this  entertainment 
the  club  members  will  be  entitled  to  bring  their  wives  and  invite  other  ladies  interested  in 
photography." 

Miss  Barnes  will  speak  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute, 
December  9th,  on  the  **  Real  and  Ideal  "  in  photography.  She  will  show  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  her  lantern  slides. 


INDEX  RERUM  PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


By  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A. 
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tive  salts  of  silver  upon  glass.  Since  1880  the  general  introduction 
of  the  gelati no-bromide  of  silver  dry  plates  has  taken  place,  and 
astronomical  photography  has  advanced  with  enormous  strides. 

Solar — The  first  daguerreotype  of  the  sun  was  obtained  by  two  French 
scientists,  April  2,  1845.  During  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1851, 
two  Germans  obtained  a  faint  impression  of  the  corona  or  halo  of 
light  which  we  now  know  to  surround  the  sun,  but  is  only  visible 
during  a  total  eclipse.  July  18,  i86o,  by  photographs  taken  during 
an  eclipse,  the  **  red  prominences  "  were  determined  to  really  belong 
to  the  sun's  disk.  Since  that  time  no  eclipse  expedition  is  consid- 
ered to  be  completely  equipped  without  the  camera  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  image  of  the  sun  projected  by  the  telescope  usually  within  the 
reach  of  the  amateur  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  very  little  value,  so  that 
the  minute  account  of  the  working  will  not  be  given. 

Lunar — A  telescope  of  2  or  3^  inches  is  quite  large  enough  for  this 
work  if  the  amateur  is  desirous  to  engage  in  it.  Remove  the  eye 
piece  and  attach  a  light  camera  in  its  place.  The  operations  of 
focusing  and  exposing  are  similar  to  other  work.  Rapid  plates, 
with  exposure  of  from  one-half  to  one  second,  are  required,  owing  to 
the  combined  movement  of  the  earth  and  moon.  Longer  exposure 
will  produce  a  blurring  of  the  image. 

Stellar — Ordinary  telescopes  are  not  suited  for  this  work,  because  their 
lenses  are  so  made  and  arranged  as  to  bring  especially  the  visual 
rays  to  a  certain  focus  different  from  the  actinic  rays.  So,  for  this 
work,  second  lenses  are  required  and  provided  for  the  telescope. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  sensitive  plate  over  the  eye  in  astronomi- 
cal photography  is  that  the  impression  produced  upon  it  is  cumula- 
tive. The  eye  sees  no  further  into  space  after  gazing  ten  minutes 
than  it  did  in  the  first,  but  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  plate  is  ten 
times  as  great.  Already  stars  which  are  invisible  through  any 
existing  telescope  have  been  obtained  and  placed. 

Autographic  Process — A  gelatine  plate  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
has  become  unfit  for  use  for  photographic  purposes  can  be  applied 
in  a  very  useful  manner  to  multiply  drawings  or  printed  matter. 
The  surface  of  the  plate  is  roughened  with  ossa  sepia  (cuttle-fish 
bone)  so  that  one  can  write  on  the  same,  and  drawings  as  well  as 
printed  matter  can  be  applied  to  the  plate.  The  gelatine  film  foi*ms 
for  this  an  excellent  base.  Lead  pencil  can  be  used  direct  or  graph- 
ite can  be  applied  with  the  aid  of  a  stomp  whenever  large  surfaces 
are  necessary.  Drawings  and  printed  matter  are  produced  as  they 
will  appear  later  in  the  print.  When  finished  the  plate  is  placed  in 
the  fixing  bath,  washed  and  dried.     Another  serviceable  gelatine 
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plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  this  in  a  printing  frame,  exposed, 
developed,  and  fixed.  From  this  negative  autographic  copies  can 
be  made  from  any  photographic  process,  silver,  iron,  or  platinum, 
and  in  any  number. 
Autotype  Process — A  process  by  which  photographs  can  be  enlarged 
to  the  natural  size  by  optical  apparatus.  The  ordinary  method  con- 
sists in  projecting  the  image  of  a  negative  plate  by  means  of  the  lens 
of  a  megascope  to  sensitive  paper,  where  it  is  fixed.  M.  Monck- 
hoveif  improved  on  Woodward's  apparatus,  and  Siebert  improved 
still  further  on  Monckhoven's. 

Au  Deux  Crayons  A  tinted  picture.  See  "  Quarter  Century,"  page 
469,  for  a  durable  process  for  procuring  the  tinted  picture  termed 
au  deux  crayons. 

Auxiliary  Exposure — Securing  the  right  exposure  in  the  camera  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  even  to  the  wisest  and  most  astute  photo- 
graphers, and  it  continues  to  be  so.  The  reasons  have  changed, 
however.  With  emulsion  photography  the  danger  is  over-exposure, 
while  "  in  the  old  wet  days  '*  the  trouble  was  to  secure  enough,  and 
then  all  sorts  of  dodges  were  resorted  to  to  accelerate  the  exposure 
— exposure  through  red  screens  to  diffused  light,  and  to  lamp  light, 
etc.  But  most  of  all  those  old-time  methods  have  been  discarded. 
In  1886  or  1887  Eugene  Himly  patented  a  rather  complicated  appa- 
ratus to  produce  auxiliary  illumination  in  reproducing  prints  on 
sensitive  plates  especially  in  dark  winter  weather.  Some  years  ago 
an  American  suggested  giving  the  silver  paper  a  brief  exposure  to 
light,  not  sufficient  to  color  it,  before  placing  it  in  the  printing 
frame,  thereby  accelerating  the  printing  and  securing  a  greater 
amount  of  detail  in  the  higher  lights.  But  further  experiments 
showed  that,  while  the  image  appeared  in  a  shorter  time,  no 
further  advantage  was  obtained,  either  in  the  period  required  to 
complete  the  printing  or  producing  more  detail. 

Avoid,  a  Few  Things  to  —Daylight  for  your  dark-room  lantern  Arti- 
ficial  light  is  more   constant  and  under  control. 

Ruby  light  for  your  lantern.  Yellow  or  cathedral  green  is  more 
pleasant,  and  enables  you  to  see  what  you  are  doing. 

Too  pretty- looking  negatives  ;  generally  they  are  under-exposed. 

Changing  fiom  one  developer  to  another ;  if  a  formula  gives  you 
good  results,  stick  to  it. 

Trying  experiments  on  negatives  that  cannot  be  repeated. 

Doctoring  negatives  that  can  be  taken  over  ag^in. 

Confusion  in  your  formula,  in  your  dark  room,  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere. 
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Using  very  small  diaphragms  when  taking  landscapes. 

Excess  of  pyro  or  hydrochinon  in  subjects  with  strong  contrasts. 

Printing  on  albumenized  paper  when  you  can  use  platinum  or 
bromide. 

Economy  in  your  developer  ;  have  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
well  the  plate. 

An  iron,  stoneware  or  marble  sink  ;  any  negative,  measure  or 
bottle  falling  on  it  is  sure  to  be  broken. 

Halation  by  using  a  suitable  plate  and  developer. 

Too  much  reliance  on  what  others  say ;  try  for  yourself. 

Excitement  w^hen  using  a  hand  camera. 

Processes  in  which  bichromate  is  used  when  your  hands  are  cut 
or  chapped. 

Shine  in  prints  when,  by  having  a  matt  surface,  you  can  obtain 
more  artistic  results. 

Retouching,  but  give  all  your  attention  to  the  lighting  of  your 
subject 

Under  exposure  ;  no  developer  can  get  out  of  a  plate  what  is  not 
there  ;  whereas,  over-exposure  can  be  better  remedied. 

Keeping  a  large  stock  of  rapid  plates  ;  they  don*t  keep,  as  a  rule. 

Soaking  your  plate  in  water  before  development ;  it  has  no 
advantage,  and  often  causes  pin  holes. 

And  above  all  things,  avoid  being  in  a  hurry. 

AzALiNE — Compound  of  two  distinct  substances,  chinoline  red  and 
chinoline  blue,  a  mixture  of  i  to  lo.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
with  azaleine,  a  coal  tar  color  which  is  quite  unlike  the  azaline  used 
in  orthochromatic  photography.  It  derives  its  name  from  azalla, 
the  color  of  which  it  suggests  when  diluted  to  some  degree. 

B 
Back  Focus — Is  determined  by  measuring  the  distance  from  the  rear 
surface  of  a  single  lens  to  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  wheu  the 
image  is  sharply  reflected  on  it^    That  distance  is  called  the  back 
focus  of  that  lens,  or  its  focal  length. 

Background— Natural  and  artificial — Artificial  are  accessories  that  can 
be  used  and  placed  behind  the  person  or  object  to  be  photographed. 
By  many  the  background  is  considered  of  but  little  importance,  but 
the  thinking,  successful  worker  will  admit  that  atmosphere,  deli- 
cacy, refinement,  strength,  vigor,  elaboration,  and  balance  of  light 
and  shade,  are  imparted  by  the  backgrounds.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  behooves  one  to  be  very  careful  in  his  selection  of  the  proper 
background  for  his  subject.     Many  an  incongruous  one  is  too  fre- 
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quently  seen  ruining  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  excellent 
and  artistic  picture.  Backgrounds  that  are  a  picture  of  themselves 
should  be  but  seldom  used,  and  then  only  when  they  are  intended  to 
be  distinctly  subordinate  to  the  subject  in  hand.  A  picture  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  lady  in  a  summer  evening  dress,  with  a  mid- 
winter skating  scene  for  a  background,  and  that  prominent,  does  not 
seem  quite  appropriate.  Still  I  have  seen  it.  The  likeness,  poise, 
lighting,  and  execution  were  excellent — ^but  the  effect !  Back- 
grounds are  of  various  shapes  and  of  many  kinds.  Natural,  artifi- 
cial, exteriors,  interiors,  scenic,  graded  and  plain.  Of  course  the 
natural  are  the  most  pleasing,  and  the  intelligent,  painstaking  pho- 
tographer will  try  to  obtain  the  most  pleasing  effects  by  the  back- 
ground furnished  by  nature  in  the  building  up  of  his  picture.  The 
artificial  are  to  be  obtained  in  all  kinds,  shapes,  and  descriptions,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  from  the  dealers.  But  the  amateur  may  with  but  lit- 
tle trouble  and  expense  manufacture  his  own.  All  that  is  required 
is  a  frame  6  ft.  high  by  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  made  of  inch  stuff  planed. 
It  is  well  to  have  it  fastened  at  the  corners  with  wooden  pegs,  so 
that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  if  necessary.  If  desired,  wooden  or 
iron  rods  about  4  ft.  long  can  be  extended  from  the  top  comers  at 
an  angle  of  about  135°.  These  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may 
slide  easily  if  desired.  Strong  unbleached  muslin  makes  a  good 
background.  It  should  be  made  wet  and  then  stretched  smoothly 
on  the  frame,  tacked,  and  when  dry  should  be  painted  with  oil, 
which  is  more  costly  but  more  lasting,  or  with  distemper  made  as 
follows  : 

Common  whiting i  lb. 

Powdered  glue ^  lb. 

Molasses 8  oz. 

Water ^  gall. 

Mix  well  together  and  add  : 

Ivory  black .' i  oz. 

Ultramarine » * ^  oz. 

Red  ochre ^  oz. 

ground  down  in  water  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  By  the  addition 
of  the  color  it  can  be  darkened  or  lightened.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  when  dry  the  color  is  lighter  than  when  moist.  Graded 
backgrounds  are  best  made  with  pastilles.  These  pastilles  can  be 
made  by  working  lampblack  in  moist  moulding  clay  of  different 
intensity  of  black,  rolling  out,  and  when  dry  rubbing  them  on  the 
muslin  as  required.  But  the  amateur  can  utilize  many  things  for 
backgrounds— blankets,    shawls,  white  paper,  and,  what   is  better, 
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paper  prepared  for  sheathing  houses.     It  has  an  advantage  in  color, 
and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Backing  Plates— Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  prevent  hala- 
tion when  photographing  interiors,  etc.,  by  coating  the  backs  of 
plates  with  some  dark-colored  or  black  substance,  either  applying 
it  by  brush  or  flowing  collodion  highly  colored  by  some  non-actinic 
dye,  all  of  which  are  rather  messy.  Others  propose  using  opaque 
paper  or  red  rubber  sheeting  to  the  backs  of  the  plate,  but  unless 
these  are  placed  almost  or  altogether  in  optical  contact,  the  trouble 
will  not  be  prevented.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  halation  is  intense,  the 
defect  can  be  remedied  after  the  plate  is  dry  by  the  careful  applica- 
tion of  a  piece  of  old  linen  or  soft  chamois  wet  with  alcohol,  and  the 
place  rubbed  with  a  gentle  but  firm  pressure.  It  is  wonderful  what 
an  amount  of  careful  rubbing  the  film  will  stand  without  injury. 
Any  backing  used  must  be  removed  before  developing. 

Balance — An  apparatus  for  weighing  bodies  or  substances.  Every  one 
who  undertakes  to  photograph  well  should  possess  a  reasonably 
good  balance,  not  a  delicate  analytical  balance  turning  with  the 
hundredth  of  a  grain,  but  a  good  common  one  that  will  turn  readily 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ;  one  that  will  not  stick,  and  the  weights 
correct.  Failures  in  these  points  have  given  rise  to  many  vexatious 
and  inexplicable  failures  in  the  various  operations  connected  with 
photography. — Also  a  term  used  in  composition  denoting  the  proper 
relation  of  lines,  lights  and  shadows  necessary  to  secure  harmoni- 
ous and  symmetrical  pictures.  Consult  Burnet's  "  Essay,'*  Wilson's 
"  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  Quarter  Century,"  also  H.  P. 
Robinson's  "Pictorial  Effects  in  Photography." 

Balloon  Photography — Military  authorities,  especially  in  Europe,  are 
paying  considerable  attention  to  this  branch  of  photography.  In 
Germany  particularly  successful  views  have  been  obtained  from 
different  elevations,  from  200  to  2,500  meters,  656  2-12  feet  to  8,202 
feet.  Enlargements  from  the  negatives  are  made  direct  upon  gela- 
tino-bromide  paper. 

Barium — Ba  =  137 — Is  a  yellow  metal  as  easily  oxidized  as  sodium  ; 
decomposing  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Barium  Chloride — Ba  Cl«  4-  2HjO  =  244  —  Prepared  by  dissolving 
barium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  colorless  crystals  fairly 
soluble  in  water.  This  solution  is  a  useful  test  for  sulphuric  acid 
or  any  soluble  sulphate,  giving  a  heavy  white  precipitate  when  these 
substances  are  present — barium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  insolu- 
ble in  all  acids  except  hot  sulphuric. 
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Barium  Nitrate — Ba(NOi)— 261 — Commonly  known  as  the  nitrate 
of  baryta.  Prepared  by  dissolving  barium  carbonate  or  sulphide 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  12  parts  of  cold 
water  or  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  Insoluble  in  alcohol  or  nitric 
acid.  It  has  been  recommended  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  barium 
nitrate  to  the  silver  bath  in  the  wet  collodion  process  to  prevent  pin 
holes. 

Bath — Any  vessel  used  to  contain  a  liquid  while  operating,  also  the 
solutions  used  in  the  various  operations  in  photography.  Prelimi- 
nary recommended  to  be  given  plates  before  developing,  to  hasten 
development.  A  doubtful  expedient,  as  it  seems  to  increase  the 
tendency  to  fog,  if  the  developer  is  strong  (normal)  and  freshly 
made.  With  an  old  developer  the  image  shows  itself  in  one  half  the 
time,  but  the  seeming  gain  is  lost  before  the  operations  are  com- 
pleted. 

Bathing  Plates  with  Ammonio'Erythrosin  Silver, — Plates  sensitised 
in  ammonio-erythrosin  silver  show  an  extremely  high  general  sen- 
sitiveness, and  far  greater  orthochromatic  qualities  when  the  rela- 
tion of  yellow  to  blue  sensitiveness  is  concerned.  Erythrosin  silver 
plates  without  silver  in  excess  areas  durable  as  ordinary  erythrosin 
bathed  plates.  A  great  advantage  is  offered  by  this  process  in  the 
possibility  of  employing  a  more  concentrated  colored  solution  with- 
out depressing  the  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  It  is  claimed 
that  ammonio-erythrosin  silver  acts  as  a  chemical  sensitizer,  and  is 
also  sensitive /^r  se^  and  can  therefore  be  added  to  the  bath  in  lai^ 
quantities.  It  may  be  prepared  by  subdued  light  or  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, as  follows :  Fifty  c.  c.  of  pure  erythrosin  solution  i  to  1000 
water  is  heated  in  a  water  bath  till  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution  i 
to  10  ceases  to  generate  a  precipitate.  The  deposit  is  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  distilled  water  till  no  reaction  is  shown  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  while  still 
upon  the  filter  in  from  2  to  4  c.  c.  of  ammonia  mixed  with  20  c.  c.  of 
distilled  water.  To  bathe  the  plates  place  them  in  a  preliminary 
bath  of  water  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  for  not  longer  than  one 
minute,  then  plunge  them  in  the  above  solution,  it  having  been 
diluted  with  from  200  to  300  c.  c.  of  distilled  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes.    Dry  in  the  dark,  and  they  can  be  used  the  next  day. 

Bellows — That  part  of  the  camera  between  the  front  or  lens  board  and 
the  rigid  body,  which,  by  unfolding  or  folding  up,  enables  the  opera- 
tor to  extend  from  or  draw  in  the  lens  toward  the  ground  glass 
while  focusing.  They  are  made  in  two  shapes,  the  conical  or  square. 
The  former  is  the  lighter  of  the  two,  but  the  square  is  the  more  use- 
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BOOKS   AND    EXCHANGES. 


Sail  and  Paddl^  —Many  of  oar  readers  are,  doabtless,  lovers  of  the  water;  some  of 
them  may  be  canoeists.  Sail  and  Paddle  is  a  bright  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  canoeing 
and  cruising,  and  its  monthly  issues  are  always  interesting  reading,  containing  many 
wrinkles  of  value  to  the  waterman.  We  have  made  arrangements  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  this  magazine  and  Sail  and  Paddle  for  the  extremely  low  rate  of  $2.25.  This  offer 
will  be  withdrawn  within  three  months  and  is  good  only  for  new  subscribers. 

America  stands  unrivalled  the  world  over  for  the  skill  of  its  artists  in  designs  for  book 
illustrations  and  for  its  school  of  engravers.  Outing  has  pressed  the  best  of  both  into  its 
service  in  enriching  the  pages  of  "  A  Far  Gountree,"  in  its  December  number.  The  story 
alone  is  remarkable  enough  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  style;  the  illustrations  enhance  its 
intrinsic  merits.  As  one  of  the  Christmas  books  it  will  long  be  cherished  as  a  memento  of 
America's  pre-eminence  in  both  art  and  literature. 

Interior  Photographs. 

From  Allen  Brothers,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  we  have  received  a  number  of  large  interior 
photographs,  which  were  made  with  a  No.  3  c.  Wide-Angle  Suter  Lens.  In  two  or  three 
views  we  noticed  remarkable  cutting  power,  articles  in  the  foreground,  middle  distance  and 
distance  being  equally  sharp.  No  data  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  is  given,  but  that  it  has 
excellent  definition  is  clearly  shown  in  the  photographs.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  Suter  lens  was  first  exhibited,  we  believe  at  Cincinnati,  quite  an  excitement 
arose  over  its  remarkable  powers,  several  being  purchased  by  Bnglish  visitors,  as  a  curiosity 
That  its  success  has  been  enduring,  is  shown  by  the  large  sale  it  has  had. 


♦  ♦  » 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

[In  justice  both  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  firms  whose  Bpcclalties  are  mentioned  in  this  department, 
we  desire  to  state  that  we  neither  ask  nor  receive  compensation  for  such  notices  as  are  given. 
Any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  sends  us  samples  of  goods  for  notice  will  receive  just  what  the 
merits  of  the  goods  deserve,  no  more  and  no  less.  Any  apparatus  sent  us  for  trial  and  notice 
will  be  returned  if  so  requested.  This  department  is  maintained  in  the  Interests  of  our  readers 
to  whom  timely  notice  of  novelties  may  be  valuable.] 


Omega  Paper, — We  have  recently  made  a  number  of  prints  on  this  chloro-bromide  emul- 
sion paper,  manufactured  by  Bradfisch  &  Hopkins,  and  find  it  to  work  exceedingly  well, 
giving  good  tones  and  not  over-difficult  of  manipulation.  In  fact  it  is  a  remarkably  simple 
process.  The  only  fault  we  have  against  the  paper  is  a  slight  tendency  to  heaviness  in  the 
shadows,  but  this  is  probably  due  as  much  to  over-printing  as  to  the  paper  itself. 

The  Blair  "Compact "  Camera.— There  is  a  decided  tendency  among  our  home  makers  of 
cameras  to  imitate  the  English  styles  in  the  higher  grades.  The  Blair  Company  manufact- 
ure a  box  on  English  lines  with  American  modifications,  which  they  rightly  name  the 
"  Compact."  We  have  used  one  of  these  boxes  lately  and  find  it  very  much  to  our  taste* 
Light,  rigid,  and  compact,  it  is  the  very  box  for  the  saunterer  who  wishes  for  something 
rather  above  the  hand  camera,  but  who  does  not  wish  to  overburden  himself.  The  turn- 
table is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  the  tripod,  a  three-fold  variety,  is  what  a  tripod 
should  be,  portable,  yet  rigid.  There  may  be  better  cameras  made  than  the  "Compact," 
but  this  is  good  enough  for  us. 

T?ie  Allen  &  Rowell  Company. — Mr.  T.  H.  Blair,  of  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  has 
become  the  manager  of  the  Allen  &  Rowell  Company,  and  new  and  larger  quarters  have 
been  fitted  up  at  No.  4^  Tremont  Street.    The  well-known  specialties  of  the  company 
ivory  films,  dry  plates,  and  carbon  paper,  will  be  manufactured  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore,  and  a  more  aggressive  policy  will  be  adopted  regarding  their  sale. 
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A,  T.  Thompson  A  Co.— Those  of  our  readers  who  are  oontemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  lantern  of  any  kind,  from  a  cheap  oil  light  to  the  expensive  lime  light  stereoptioon,  will 
do  well  to  write  onr  advertisers,  Messrs.  A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co.,  for  their  catalogae  before 
making  a  purchase.  We  have  recently  visited  their  factory  and  can  say  that  their  list 
embraces  as  full  a  line  of  goods  of  this  class  as  any  other  house,  and  that  the  quality  ol  tbeir 
goods  seems  to  be  well  sustained.    The  firm  also  carries  a  full  line  of  slides. 

Improvements  in  DarloVs  Ijenses, — There  are  few  makes  of  photographic  lenses  whick 
have  maintained  their  popularity  so  long  as  the  Darlot  lenses.  The  constantly  giowiof 
demand  for  a  quick  and  compactly  constructed  lens  for  use  in  hand  cameras  has  induced 
Darlot  to  remodel  the  smallest  size  (No.  1)  of  his  well-known  Rapid  Hemispherical  seriei, 
and  he  now  supplies  the  market  with  this  little  giant  in  three  di£ferent  styles,  all  of  wiiidi 
have  the  same  diameter  and  focal  length.  We  first  have  the  regular  sliding  mount,  its  duef 
merit  being  to  prevent  the  stop  from  dropping  out  or  light  entering  the  diaphragm  slot 
The  second  pattern  has  a  plain  barrel  slotted  to  receive  the  stops,  and  the  hood  (which 
serves  the  purpose  of  shading  and  protecting  the  front  lens)  can  quickly  be  uBserewed« 
rendering  the  instrument  extremely  light  and  compact.  The  third  construction,  perhaps 
the  most  popular,  is  provided  with  rotating  stops,  the  largest  of  which  is,  of  neoesrity,  s 
trifle  smaller  than  the  normal  aperture  of  the  lens,  which  circumstance,  on  account  of  the 
slight  loss  of  light  at  full  opening,  renders  this  style  of  the  Rapid  Hemispherical  less  desir- 
able than  the  others  for  legitimate  portraiture.  The  two  larger  sizes  of  this  popular  series 
are  now  also  made  with  plain  slotted  barrel  and  detachable  hood,  an  advantage  appreciated 
by  all  amateurs.  Darlot's  single  view  lenses  for  landscape  photography  are  supplied  with 
rotating  stops  instead  of  the  loose  wafers  of  the  old  construction.  An  intermediate  sixe  hat 
also  been  added  to  the  Wide  Angle  Hemispherical  series,  viz.,  No.  2^,  adapted  to  just  make 
a  5  X  7  plate  nicely. 

In  justice  to  so  eminent  and  worthy  an  optician  as  Monsieur  Darlot  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to 
add  that  a  large  number  of  spurious  Darlot  lenses  are  being  sold  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  which,  though  marked  like  the  genuine  article,  are  inferior  in  working  capalulltiei 
and  not  worth  the  price  asked.  The  only  authorized  agents  in  this  country  are  Messrs. 
Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
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h  AUTIOUSLY  parting  the  busbee  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  I  beheld  the 
,  reptile  of  the  accompsnjing  picture,  his  body  coiled  on  the  ground,  and  his 
liead  elevated  about  three  feet.  Hia  tongue  darted  from  bis  mouth  viciously 
a  I  looked  through  the  parting  in  the  bnab.  Had  I  been  prepared  to 
convey  him  to  the  coaat,  1  believe  I  abould  have  been  tempted  to  capture  him 
alive.  With  a  alip-noose  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  have 
been  secured  without  much  trouble.  A  load  of  partridge-ahot  in  the  head,  a  tre- 
mendous thrashing  around  in  the  bnahes,  and  soon  the  delighted  negroes  were 
dragging  the  python  into  camp.  Having  photographed  him  with  my  ever-ready 
Ha^kete  Camera,  I  skinned  him,  and  brought  the  trophy  home  to  New  York. 
He  was  an  ordinary  African  python,  fourteen  feet  long — a  coDSiderable  come-down 
from  Zaidi  Nubi's  tree." 

Extract  trom  "Africa  ss  Seen  lij  Thoma*  aievens  sad  the  Mawkeye,"  la  whji*  Mr.  Suveos 
desRrllHB,  Id  Ihe  wme  liapp;  and  Interesting  vcio  wblch  chsnicterlEed  hli  "  Around  the  World  on  ■ 
Blcydo,"  the  peraonnel  and  cuatonis  of  an  African  expedlHoQ,  a  week'i  sport  In  Uie  prollflc  game 
country  adjoining  the  faraaua  flnow.capped  monnt^n  Klllmanjan),  wlih  a  laluable  conimentary  on 
the  IMlcr,  photographing  a  baod  ol  Uaul  warrior*  and  olher  Incident!  of  hia  trip.  Flue  eogmlDga 
from  uegatlTea  made  In  Interior  Africa.  Send  10c.  In  aCampB  tor  (ample  oopf  to  The  Blaib 
CiMBBA  CoHPANr.  Bogton,  Phlladelpfal*.  or  Cbloago. 


ADVERTISEUENTS. 


The  "Universal"  Camera. 


CAMERA    FUI-LY 


PARTIALLY   FOLDED. 

The  Universal  Camera  is  a  modifled  English  Pattern  and  is  the  most 
compact  camera  in  market,  the  6^x8^  being  but  2|  inches  thick  when  folded 
and  weighs  but  5  pounds,  and  has  a  draw  of  20  inches. 

For  further  description  and  prices,  send  for  Catalogue  to 

ROCHESTER    OPTICAL    CO., 

Or  to  my  Bwaw  in  Photo.  SnppU«i.  ROOheSter,    N.    Y. 
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Sensitized  Albumen  Paper 

Is  put  up  in  unsealed  packages,  so  that  it  may  be  examined 

by  the  purchaser. 

Needs  no  can,  no  lime,  or  other  preserving  appliance. 
Is  free  from  blisters. 

May  be  used  without  fuming  with  good  results. 
Works  by  any  of  the  regular  formulas. 


» 


Toning  and  Fixing  Compound 

Combines  toning  and  fixing  in  one  simple  operation. 

Doies  not  deteriorate  with  age,  or  spoil  with  use. 

Uniformly  gives  results  in  freshness,  delicacy,  richness  of  tone,  and 
every  other  respect,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  elaborate  formulas. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  compound  will  tone  and  fix  eight  dozen  5x8 
prints.     Eight  ounce  bottle,  40  cents  ;  sixteen  ounce  bottle,  75  cents. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 


JOHN   HAWORTH, 


Dialer  in 

Photographic  Goods  641    Arch  Street, 

Of  Every  Description.  etf  PHILADELPHIA.. 
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OU  can  get  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  for  1890  at 
greatly  reduced  rates,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  club  arrangements 
with  the  following  magazines:  Batefcrbatbif 


Bubaoription  price.  Fbotogniilier. 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography,      .     .     .  $1.00  $2.50 

The  Photographic  Times,  vfreekly,  illustrated,       .  5.00  5.75 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  not  illustrated,  3.00  4.25 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,       .     .     .  3.00  4.25 

The  Eye, 2.50  4.00 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  semi-monthly, .  5.00  6.00 

Anthony's  Bulletin,  semi-monthly, 3.00  4.50 

Photographic  Herald,  monthly, .50  2.00 

The  Century  Magazine,         4.00  5.25 

St.  Nicholas, 3.00  4.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 3.00  4.00 

Scribner's  Magazine, 3.00  4.25 

Popular  Science  Monthly, S-oo  6.00 

Littell's  Living  Age, S.oo  9.00 

Outing,        3'^^  4.00 

Forest  and  Stream, 4.00  5.20 

Sun  and  Shade, 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Magazine, 4.00  5.00 

Harper's  Weekly, 4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00  5.25 

Harper's  Young  People, .  2.00  3.25 

Photography  (British)  weekly, 2.00  3.50 

Wheelman's  Gazette,  monthly, 50  2.35 

The  Cosmopolitan, 2.40  3.00 

The  Terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  absolutely  cash  with  ike 
order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly  from  the 
publishers,  the  same  as  if  your  subscription  were  sent  to  them  direct. 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer, 

BRURSIICK,  UIHE,  or  22  BUBLIHG  SLIP,  REW  YORK. 
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DO    YOU    READ 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN 


THAT  BRIGHT,  SPARKLING  MAGAZINE? 

Tbs  CbsQipeit  lUu8tnt«d  i^oathly  in  \h»  ^oili 

25  GENTS  A  NUMBER.    $2.40  PER  YEAR. 

Edition  for  October,  1890,  Seventy-Five  Thousand  Copies. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Is  literally  what  the  yea  York  Times  calls  It,  *<  At  its  price,  the  brightest, 
most  varied,  »nd  best  edited  of  the  Magaslnes.'* 

soisciiiBE— ( AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY )— sdbscjibe 

FOE  HEW  SUBSCEIBEES,  FOE  ONE  TEAE  OHLT: 

The  Cosmopolitan,  per  year, $2.40 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer,      .     .     .        2.00 
The  price  of  the  two  publications,        ....        4.00 

We  will  furnish  both  for  only      .       3.00 

This  Qgw  li  anly  to  niw  wbscribtri  to  TP  COSMOPOLITAN,  tad  only  far  w  ytsr. 

"  It  has  mure  artlclcH  In  each  number  that  arc  readable,  ami  fewer  imtnterestlnj^  pages,  than  any 
of  Us  contemporaries."— ^oalowJoumo/. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  FURNISHES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  MAGAZINE  LITERATURE, 

k  SplemUdly  lllntrated  Periodical  at  a  Price  liltiierto  deend  lipossible. 


TRY  IT  FOR  A  TEAR. 


It  will  be  a  liberal  educator  to  every  member  of  tbe  household.     It  will  make  the  uights 
pass  pleasantly.    It  will  give  you  more  for  the  money  than  you  can 

obtain  in  any  other  form. 

Do  you  want  a  first-class  Magazine,  giving  annually  1536  pages  by 
the  ablest  writers,  with  more  than  1300  illustrations,  by  the  cleverest 


artists — as  readable  a  magazine  as  money  can  make — a  Magazine 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  live  subjects? 

*'  The  marvel  is  how  the  publishers  can  give  so  much  for  tiie  monQy. **-^Philadelphia  Evening  Call. 

Send  $8.00  to  this  Offloe,  and  leonre  both  The  Cotmopolitan  and 
The  Amezlean  Amateur  Photographer. 


X  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRY 


KIKONOGBN, 


The  Newly  Discovered  Developer    .*. 
.*.    .-.    For  Photographic  Dry  Plates. 


pi    Superior   substitute    for    T)jro,    fJydroquinone, 

or   Ferrous   Oxalate. 


.-.     FOR   SALE    BY    .-. 


Wnlted  States  f  hotograpljiG  Supplg  io. 


Sole  American  Agents, 


No.  2  Bond  Street,  -    -     -    New  York. 


GEORGE    MURPHY,   Sole   SelllnsT  Agent. 
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THE   pT^"a   CAME R A. 

THE   LATEST  IHPBOVBHENT 

detective"  CAMERAS! 

TakeB    Pictures    4  z  B    inchea    in    size, 

either  TerticaHy  or  horizontally. 

CAN   BE  USED  WITH   EtTHER   OUR  CUT 

FILMS  OR   PLATES. 

TliG  l-hitoe  or  Films  uwd  In  tills  Cnniuni  Hro  eeg- 
iilnr  nrUrIca,  same  hs  usvil  hj  prufasalciimlH.  Thcv 
can  be  pui'chaaod  it  any  I'hoto  Stock  HniioH  In  ihfn 
rountrTi  mi'l  nan  \jv  d^valopod  l>y  miy  jjholoj^rapher 
or  by  the  portj-  who  Uien  Ihem.  the  pruneas  belnii  co 
simple.  Tliere  It  noUiIng  of  the  toy  onler  about  It. 
Ills  IntciKied  fur  and  tvipsble  of  proUutlng  Snt- 
claea  work  In  every  iMTtleulsr. 

IfantlHomelj/  cov^reti  ttHtU  b/atk  grained  teatlier,  and  fitted  *Hth  fine 

rombination  inntnvtnnettvit  ttehronmiic  landacope  U-n».  with  one 

jHitt^U  double  dry  ptatf  holUt-r  and  two  flltu  holders. 

PRICE.    COMPLETE,    ONLY    $20.00. 
IN    POLISHED    WALNUT,     -•       I6.00. 


SOMETHING  NEW  AND  STARTLING! 

^nf  I2i9ng's  ■!- Fljagazine  -t-Gainera. 


I 

o 


■t  this  Ci 


St    H.    T.    HNTHONY    St    CO., 

591    Broadway,    NEW    YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  VICTOR  BURNISHER 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST. 
HeMsd  Id  Five  Hlnotu.    A  Solid  WeU-Mwle 
MKChlne.     Nickel  PUI«d  BBmlihlBKSiuftice. 
Self-Adjul»bla    to   mnj   Ihlckneu   of   (ant. 
IVansnlvd  ta  do  ma  sood  work  ■>■  uv  Bni^ 

Prioe  tor  S-lncb  BoU  vltta  LKmp  complete, .  .  t»M 


Tlk«  TICTOB  BDBinSHER  CO.,  CbieopM,  Mu*. 


FOTjyrP    AT    LAST!  • 

n^ap^leg's  Popfable  Dap^-Rooin. 

A  Necessity  tp  the  Tburist,  for  the  Field,  the  Home,  the  Hotel. 

LIGHT,  COMPACT,  INEXPENSIVE. 

SIZE  24i15i4  INCHES-PRICES,  $iaOO  nt  $18.00. 

riSE  CAUERAS  ani>  PHOTO  APPAKATUS  mule  to  order.    Send  suuiip  tor  deHrluUvB  drcuiu 

All  DuuLle  Ravks  have  PollBhed  itiid  Hinswl  Slliles. 

J.  H.  MARKLEY,  169  Meserole  Ave,  GBKKNPOINT,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 

B-lt  

M30ATIV32. 

DBVEIOPED,  PRIITED,  and  lOUIITED. 

Wo  make  a  speoialty  ot   this   work   for  the  .  . 

■J^yMt^  Bend    ua    your    undeveloped   plates   or   film  "^dMk!^ 

^"WVv.  by  axpree*  or  mail.  v'TIvS 

/'1N\  0»ir  Bilirer,  fUtlnum  toned   printa  cjannot  bo  x       7'  ^ 

oxoellod  In  beauty  or  Finlah.      We    alao 

oarry  a  full  line  of  PhotoKraphic  Bup- 

pliea.  Caroerai,  Iionaea,  et<t. 

R.  P.  HARLEY   &  CO., 

340  &  S48  Wabuh  Aveane,  -  -  CmCAOO,  lU. 

II. 

S.   TRIER  &  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 


190  William  Street,  NEW   YORK. 

Our  Slock    Is  Equal  to  the  Best  produced  and  our  Prices  Considerably  Lower.     K  p^' 
nearest  dealer  does  not  cariy  our  stock,  write  to  us.  e-& 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bause^  *^*  homb  *  Optical «  Go. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Rapid  Universal 

A.  G.  Clark      o 

Photographic 
o     o        Lenses, 


rnA.i»H;i*A.GM:   shutter. 


Iris  Diaphragms, 
Prisms, 
Camera  Levels,  etc. 

^.     LEMses   OF   Awy  oescriptiom    .^. 

^B       MADE  TO  ORDER.      ESTIMATES      H| 
^^            CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.           ^^ 

rMtorjr  and  Hatn  omoe, 

53 1  -543  North  St.  Paul  Street, 

ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 
P.  O.  Duwn  IW. 

48  &  50  1Uid«n  Lans,  -  HEW  TOBK  CITT. 
P.  0.  Boi  m. 
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photographTcTnstruments 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Ckmeraa,  Zienaai,  Stands,  FrintlOK  Fraines,  Dir  FUtei,  Seiuitited 

uid  Albumenlied  Fapera,  Cbemioals,  etc. 

Amiteur   Ouifiti  in  Great  Varielf,  /ram  fS.OO  upwnrrfi. 

Rc^rdlng  ilil»  new  roeUiod  at  pbotognph;,  ui; body  CMi  oimke  (oad  phoio. 

naphs  w[Ui  _the  Dry  PlalaouUlW.  No^prevrouskDOWleclst  of  l*p« 


iielneflH  sultalile  [i 
of  'HI  renis  lo  pay  for  poHUge. 

L.    rXL.    F'R.IlStCE: 


148  West  Fourth  Street, 


,   cuBiociworait 


St    ^R,0., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Do  You  Want  a  New  Lens? 

IF  TOU  DO  ^W^E  THINK  A  FEBUBAIi  OF 
THS  FOIiliOWING  TESTIMONIAIiS  WILL 
COKVTNCE    YOU    THAT    YOU    WANT    A 


EURYGRAPH 


•^^^■.^•^^^^^•■^^ 


No  other  words  of  ours  are  needed,  but  we 
will  merely  mention  that  our  prices  are  far  be- 
low any  other  hish  grade  lens  in  the  market. 
For  proof  of  this  statement,  send  for  price-list. 


Datton,  Ohio,  .Tune  28, 1890. 

Messrs,  Barker  &  Starbird: 

Ijentlemen,— I  assure  you  1  am  highly  gratl- 
fled  over  the  working  of  your  excellent  lens. 
I  recently  made  twelve  exposures  of  S  x  10 
plates  ana  received  as  many  tine  pictures,  which 
were  superior  to  any  received  uy  my  compan- 
ions, although  most  of  the  lmporte<l  lenses  were 
reprcsenti^d. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

ALBERT  KRM. 

TAUN'roN,  Mass.,  1890. 

yfessrs.  Barker  <fe  Starbird: 

Dear  Sirs,—!  am  using  one  of  your  8  x  10 
Gurygraph  Lenses,  and  have  no  hesitation  In 
saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
lenses  I  have  ever  seen.  It  will  do  anything 
from  landscape  to  portrait.  Although  only 
listeii  for  8  X 10,  It  will  work  perfectly  on  lOx  12. 
Yours  Sincei-ely, 

R.  D.  GODDING. 
Boston,  Mass.,  October,  1890. 
Messrs.  Barker  &  Starbird: 

Dear  Sirs,— I  have  used  the  Eurvgraph  Lens 
for  some  time,  and  have  found  It  very  satis- 
factory, especially  for  instantaneous  and  flash- 
light work.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it,  as  I  feel  sure  one  could  but  be 
pleased  wiUi  the  results. 

Yours  Truly, 

E.  ABBOT!'  FULLER. 
246  Marlborough  Street. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  11, 1890. 

Messrs.  Barker  &  Starbird: 

Gentlemen,— The  Eurygraph  Lens  bought  of 
you  last  year  Is,  in  my  jtidgment,  the  equal  at 
least,  if  not  by  far  the  superior,  of  any  lens  now 
on  the  market.  If  I  were  to  purchase  again,  I 
should,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  select 
another  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  very  fine 
lens  for  the  character  of  work  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  for  the  price  at  which  you  offer 
It,  It  is  a  cheap  lens. 

Yours  Very  Truly, 

F.  ALCOTT  PRATT. 

3  Somerset  Street 

Natick,  Mass.,  November  12, 1800. 

Messrs.  Barker  A  Starbird: 

Dear  Sirs,— The  Eurygraph  Lens  I  purchased 
of  you  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  I  have 
found  it  perfectly  rectilinear  and  iree  from 
flaw  spots  under  the  most  severe  tests  to  which 
it  is  possible  to  subject  a  lens.  It  is  very  rapid 
for  instantaneous  work,  and  for  flash-lignts  it  is 
simply  perfect,  giving  the  detail  remarkably 
well.  In  landscape  work  the  plate  is  cat  sharp 
to  the  extreme  edge  even  with  the  larger  stops, 
and  there  is  a  certain  indescribable  quality  to 
the  prints  that  I  never  could  obtain  with  any 
other  lens.  I  have  never  made  a  bad  plctui« 
with  it  where  the  fault  could  in  any  way  be 
attributed  to  the  lens. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Dr.  W.  H.  SYLVESTER. 


BARKER   &   STARBIRD, 


56  Bromfield  Street, 
EientUig  wMck  a  Pkofignpiwr  Wilts. 


DEALERS    IN 


BOSTON. 
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PROSCH  SHUTTERS 


ARE   THE   - 


1SS3  1S30 


AMERICAN  STAND-BYS 


The  Triplex,  introduced  early  in   1889,  is  the  latest  Prosch  Shutter,  and 

although  many  newer  are  now  on  the  nnarket,  it  is  still 

much  the  best  alt-around  shutter. 

ALL   THOSE  WHO  HAVE    USED  IT,   BEGOMMESD  IT!     CAN 

AS  MUCH  BE  SAID  OF  PRETENTIOUS  COMPETITORS  ? 


Perfect  Time  and  Instadaiieous,  Stereoscopic  ^Detective  Sliutters, 

Clicnlu  aod  Prioe-LlsU  on  appUoation. 

PROSCH    MANUFACTURING    CO.. 

389  Broome  Street,  NEW    YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  ritt 

WUESTNER'S 

New  Ragle  D^y  Plate. 


They  Possess  the  Hlgfhest  Degree  of  Rapidity  and 
Finest  Chemical  Effect, 

©learp,  @leap,  &  Spilliaat' 
ilnifopnp  and  Reliable, 

@a§ilg  Seveleped  ^  fixed. 


The  leading  Photographers  all  over  the  United  States,  who  are  all  using 
our  Plate,  say  they  are  INCOMPARABLE ! 

WUESTNER'S  NEW  EAGLE  DRY  PLATES 

OFFICE,    24    JACKSON     PLACE, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


XTlli  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Plate  in  the  Market. 

RAPID,    CLEAN,    AND    BRILLIANT. 

Unexcelled  for  Landscape,  Portrait,  Instantaneous  IN  Flash-ligtitWoit. 

Their  great  l&titude  in  derelopment  makee  them  etpecially  adapted  for 
AHATEim  WORK.  Give  them  a  thorough  trial  and  you  will  uae  no  other. 
ALL  PLATES  WARBANTED. 


ORTHOSCOPE 

LENSES. 


CHEAP,  BUT    GOOD. 


No.  1,   BA.FII>  BBOTtlilNBAB. 


No.  1,  WIDE  ANQIfD, 


Sin  or  Plate.       Fool  Le«tli. 


6>S  81 

8x10         ll] 


EVERY  LENS  GUARAMEED.    QUICK  ACTING.     PERFECTLY  RECTILINEAR. 

will  be  sent  on  Ten  Da;B'  Trial  on  receipt  of  Price. 

The    American    Journal  of    Photography 

Keeps  Cbe  lead  In  Photographic  PerlodloU. 

ItLUSTMTED  HOHTHLK.  ONLT  11.00  PER  VEHR.  Sbbd  loc  in  Staups  tob  samplk  u™->. 

The  Amiiicu  Jnuul  al  rhHognphr  and  Antriou  iHtMu  T1»to|Tiptn  sent  ts  one  addrexa  lor  •> JMl. 

THOS.    H.    McCOLLIN    &    CO., 

PHOTO  a-RAP^C        BCJPPXJE8       07       A.I.I.       KXZVDS. 

REMOVED  TO  SEW  AND  LARUER  QUARTERS, 
1030  ARCH  STREET,  ...  PHILADELPHIA.      SSt 
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DROP    A    NICKEL 


SEE  OUB  CLUB  RATES 

WITH   OTHER   MAGAZINES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J0ST  THINK  OF  IT. 

JAXLENS 


BPd  ftirdncrl  ptiw  price- 


LAFAYETTE  W.  SEAVEY, 

Cor.  Wtttn  In.  ul  Qntii  Flu,  MIW  70IZ.  9.  S.  1. 

WtrN-tmml  Biekimriilllcastiilii 


Hriphkall;  perfect  goodi  made  Id  Ok  nU.    Tied  ia 
(he  best  galleriH  Ld  trtrj  coontrj. 

«  SPECIIL  MMTEUR  SKUKOIMD, 

9  X  T  Ld  liic.  vlth  rollo'  ud  oatliLiMllrie  tyuar  UM  (mo 
be  uwd  In  m  hmK  and  act  awar  in  a  doael,  to  (ll.tt, 
pnfollHDt  **-***— 


WriM  tor  ninplca  whtcb  mut 
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OUR   SPECIALTIES: 


Francais  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lenses, 

Pantagraph  Rapid  Recti^linear  Lenses^, 

Pantagraph  Portable  Symmetrical  Lenses, 


The  Ujtimate  Camera, 

The  Queen  T.  and   I.  Shutter, 
*  The  Queen  Improved  Flash   Lamp, 

The  Queen  Photo-Chemical  P^^e^arations, 
Sensitized  Albumen  Paper, 

Sensitized  Blue  Print  Paper. 


*Tbc  *' Improved  Quocn  Flubh  Lamp"  is  now  made  entirely  by  special  machinery,  and  the 
price  reduced  to  $1.50.     Magnesium,  Half-Ounce  Bottles,  25  Cents. 


JAHES  W.  QUEEN  &  CO.. 

924  Chestnut  St..   -   PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ADVEETISEMENTS. 


Is  unexcelled  For  Fine  Results  and  SitnpHcttp  of  Operation. 

Its  keeping  qualities  are  unsurpassed,  it  being  in  good  condilion 
for  months  after  mflnufacture.  It  will  give  the  fine  effects  of  fresh  silver 
paper,  without  the  necessary  separate  operations  attending  toning,  fixing,  etc. 
The  different  solutions  are  combined  in  one  bath,  making  it  specially  desira- 
ble to  the  amateur. 


Atler  toning  it  is  washed  and  mounted  the  same  as  albumen  paper. 
The  print  is  permanent,  can  be  burnished  when  thorotiffhtt/  drff, 
also  GlacSd  by  squeegeeing  on  to  a  Fcrroty|je. 

Your  attention  is  culled  to  our  prices  in  comparison  with  other  paper  of 


the  same  quality. 


.46        JKI       S4.50 


4.00   per  a 'ha.a.K 


Farro  PUtoa,  10x14  Inokea,  10  ClanU  Each. 

Full  tlireutiniis  with  totmula  for  loniaj;  solation  on  pach  packitKe.    Our  tonine  soluljuu 
put  in  1<>  oz.  bottles, nOc.    Will  also  work  equally  well  with  silver  paper  anil  tooini;  solnlitHi. 

Tit  Fobiiit  Hggiti  km  a  Full  Stock  of  Oiofi  Piper: 

if.  LicBicK  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Stabewbatrbb  &  W[t.i.iiiHS,  Provlileiice,  R.  I. 

C.  H.  UoDHAN  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  .T.  Boobrs,  Spriogfield,  Masn. 

J.  H.  Thubstoh,  Boston.  Mass.  C.  A.  Botdkn,  Worcester,  Mass. 

r>.  C.  Washborn,  Boston,  Mas*,  G.  C.  Ellsbree,  Meiiden,  Conn. 

Hkhjamth    Frkmch,  Boston,  Mass,  E.  J.  Doolbi.  Hartfortt,  Conn. 

A.  F.  BoAHDHAN  &  Co.,  Bostoii,  MaiM.  Nbwoohb  H  Owen,  69  W.  asth  St..  Neu  York. 
W.  N.  Bdtkhcks,  New  Haven.  Conn.  J.  F.  Llotd,  846  Hth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Schwartz  Bros.,  4Itl  Gth  Ave..  New  York.  A.  G.  Sfaoldtno  &  Bros.,  New  York  &Ch)ca(!n. 
OBBioCAMBBACo.,IMBroBi]wHy.NewYork.  Z.  P,  Benson,  33.^  SiMli  Avenae,  New  Y.irk. 

B.  I.  HossBHA»,82WIIUBmSt..NBwYork.  C.  L.  Littlbwood&Co..:!.')  John  St.,  New  York. 
Thos.  H.  McCoLLIN  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  F.  A.  Schhetoer,  Penn.  Ave,  *  1Mb  SL.WsihlngWii. 
Babkbb&Stabbibo.  Boston,  Mass.  T,  M.  McCtrLi.BN,0%t  Aroh  Sc,  Phi1ade1phii,pL 
Rbkhbks  &  Katz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Or  may  be  obtained  of  the  manntactnrera, 


mmsimis^^^m  <^ 
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Ibd;kilMMitol;peFtper. 


\HV    HAVE  WK   COME  TO 
THE   FRONT  IN  PHOTO- 


ORAKHfU    SUrPLIES? 


AIRWAYS  DEAUY.  GOOD   RESULTS. 

Soiul  [or  Circular  and  Trices. 

A.  M.  BROWN,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

ISEITD    TOl 

D.C.WASHBURN 

13 1-2  BmfMd  Stmt,  BOSTON, 

Cameras,  Lenses,  or  Materials. 

FULL  STOCK. 

PBOMPT   8HIFHBNT. 


of  uselosa  [rs 
(he  coim 

Pure  Chemioala. 

Fresh  Plates. 

The  Best  of  Cameras, 


Sensitized  and  Salted  Papers, 


The  John  Wilkinson  Co., 

269  &  271  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 


THORNTON- PICKED  "TIME"  SHUHER. 

(TlMK    AKU    ISHT.INTJNKDIPH.) 

la  THEOBBTtCALLT  imd  PBACTICAU.Y 

the   SIHPLE8T   and  the  B 


The  Thornton-Pjckaril  Manufacturing  Compa 

Illy.     ST.   KABrs  STREET,   MANCHESTER.    ENO. 

•    READY-SENSITIZED    • 

AND  A  NEW  DEVELOPER  FOR  IT. 


AVILLIS    &    CLEMENTS, 

39  South  Tenth  Street,       .'.      '""'""'■.  PHILADELPHIA. 


zxir 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HEREAFTER  the  discount  on  my  plates  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  sensitiveness,  which  will  be  designated  by  letters, 
Af   Bf  and  C  in  place  of  the  former  system  of  numbering. 

A  will  represent  Sens.    Numbers  15  1o  25  inclusive. 

(For  work  where  great  sensitiveness  is  not  necessary.) 

B  wHI  represent  Sens.    H umbers  30  to  40  inclusive. 

(Best  plates  for  ordinary  nse  in  portrait  and  landscape  photof^rapby.) 

C  will  represent  Sens     Numbers  50  and  over. 

For  drop  shutter  (instantaneous)  work,  lar^e  portraits  and  groups,  aud 
all  work  where  the  utmost  sensitiveness  is  required,  this  grade  com- 
prising the  most  sensitive  plates  made. 


Plates  Shipped  from  Factory  in  Case  Lots  Only, 


As  per  Following  Schedule: 


Dozen  In 
Case. 

40 

80 

80 

80 

20 

20 

20 

10 

10 


SIZES. 

81x41 

4  x5 
4ix5i 
4ix6i 
4ix6i 

5  x7 

6  x8 
6ix8i 

7  x9 


Price 
per  (lo2. 

$0.45 

.  .65 

.  .75 

.  .IK) 

.  1.00 

.  1.10 

.  1.25 

.  1.65 

.  2.00 


I>ozeu  in 
Case. 

10 
10 

4 

4 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Price 

Sizes.  perdoz. 

7  X  10  ...  .  $2.20 

8x10  ...  .     2.40 

10x12  ...  .    3.WI 

11x14  ...  .    5.<H) 

14x17  ...  .    9.00 

16x20  ...  .  12.50 

17x20  ...  .  18.IHJ 

18x22  ...  .  15.50 

20x24  .     .     .  .  18.50 


FULL  DIBBOTIOHS    FOB    MAKIPTTLATINa    IN'  BACH    PACKAQS. 


Respectful  ly. 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  WORKS, 


ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 
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SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

IThli  dgTwOHot  to  for  the  bnKBi  nT  Snacum 
who  have  pholnfnphic  mUeriiLl,  Hppftntu,  or  hook 
ohlch  liucj  irlih  la  Fuhugt,  ind  gotta  null  wfll  1 


Id.] 

Wajited.— To  boy  oc  eichanfce ,  a  OrOain- 
Kle  view  leoe.  C.  Bitgeae  Eobliuoa,  Provi- 
dence, B.  I..  198  CsrpenteF  Street. 

For  Stde.—Foi  »30,  ooBt  «60.  A  6x7  Mon- 
Uak  Detective  Camera,  with  three  double 
pl&ta  holders;  has  had  one  month's  use. 
Owner  wishHS  a  Kodak  5iT  luatead.  Ad- 
dresa  B.  K.  Aikman,  Hadlaon,  N.  J. 

For  Sale.—Oae  Blair  LucidoKraph  for  :<Jx 
ii  plate,  leather  rane  bellows,  two  doable 
plate  holders,  with  oanvas  rarrylug  ease, 
etc.  A.  B.  Dodite,  No.  4:»  B.  Main  Street, 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 

Fit  Sale.SxS  Eastman  InterchangeaMe 
View  Camera,  double  swine,  Iricludinfc  ex- 
tra holders  with  registering  Hlidt^a.  Fine 
condition,    H.  L.  Iile,  Springfield,  III. 


^or  Salt.— One  H«»k-Eye  Camera  with 
two  plate  holder*,  one  rnbber  tra;  and 
pHntiQK  frame.  Price,  S6.00.  Walter  J. 
Hiu»ey,  Ht.  Pleasant,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— A  No.  4  Kodak,  Jr.,  in  first- 
class  condition,  tor  83B.00;  cub  only.— 
Address  F.  B.  P.,  215  Byerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— One  No.  2  Gray  Wide  Angle 
Lena,  Bneat  made.— Will  Woratell,  West 
Liberty.  Iowa. 

For  Exchange.— A  new-inodei  Hawk-Bye 
Uamera  and  three  double  holders,  for  a  good 
4-GB.  B.  Lens,  or  S12.  A.  R.  F..23  Gray'n 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Will  sell  the  following  new  lenses  which 
have  never  been  used  :  One  N.  C.  Thayer 
&  Co.  Bapid  Symmetrical  BxlO  list.  S40; 
price  S2a.  One  Bansch  Extreme  Wide- 
angle  Pantaacope,  No.  2  list,  Ktt ;  price 
$20.  One  Morrison  Wide-angle  10-inch 
list,  S40 ;  fitted  with  Proach  Duplex  Shut- 
ter with  silent  time  attachment  and  rotary 
Blope  list,  S16;  prioe  oomplele,  S!16. — W.  H. 
Harrison,  Care  Chicago  Camera  Club,  182 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chioago. 
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THE  LIUEST  PHOTO  SUPnT  HOUSE  MD  PICTURE  FMME  MMIUF«CTOHY  IN  WESTERN  PUHSAHIHII. 

Photognphlc  8aods,  nctire  Fnias  iid  MoBhtliKS  si  ill  kUs  uutiitli  ii  biri. 

Beitt  UoDtlfl  Hnd  f^ovvcat  i'rlccs.    Your  patronagv  i^o]ldLell  and  oaUefHcUon  KUHranteefl. 

BieOTJIDE      ^^.A.iT-CTE'.A.CT-O-IBXbTGJ-      CO., 

Ma,  044,  and  S4«  FIRh  Avanne,  SI,  M,  and  S7  WatMB  gtmet, 

,    PA..    TT.    B.    A. 


xxri  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TISDELL  &  WHITTELSEY, 
photographic  |n»trument»  and  appurtenances 

MsnufsctuTera  of  Ibc 

T.  &  W.  DETECTIVE  OR  HAND  CAMERA, 

The  UoBt  i;omplele  InMrument  lu  Ihc  worUI. 


STEREOFTICONS    AND    HAOIC    LANTERNS. 
oxy-hvdrooen  apparatus. 

Particular  Attention  Called  to  Our  NewStereopticon. 

AuenUOD  given  to 

SPECIAL     APPARATUS. 

TISDELL  &  WHITTELSET,  ISO  Fulton  Street,  NEW  TORE. 

Photographic  Books  for  American  Amateurs. 

Comprehensive.     Practical.      Condensed.     Helpful. 

BDBBANK'S  8BBIB8  OF  00-OBNT  PHOTOORAFHIC  HAND-BOOKS 
Wl][  cover  all  the  inore  important  branches  of  photofcraplilc  work  iu  a  iDaiiner  free  froiu 
leohnf(:alUie8  and  with  no  lueleBS  or  irrelevant  matter,  giving  the  results  of  the  author's 
\aw%  Ktndy  and  practice  of  photography.  Specially  valuable  to  the  beginner,  ani]  sold  at  a 
price  which  brings  then  within  the  reach  of  all.  Well  printed  on  Hue  paper  and  attract- 
IvHly  bound  In  paper  covers.  Price,  00  cents,  postpaid.  The  following  volnmes  now  ready: 
THE  DEVKIAPHENT  OF  GELATINE   DRY   PLATES,  92   Paget.     SU  hun- 

dred  copies  sold  within  six  weeks  of  publication. 
LANTERN  SLIDE  MAKING,  60  PagCfl.    Gives  full  directions  for  working  the  leading 

methods  of  slide  making. 

THE  EXPOSURE  OF  DRY  PLATES,  00  Pagee.  A  theoretical  and  pisctlcal 
discussion  ot  the  factors  governing  the  exposnre  of  dry  plales,  witb  numerous  tables. 
A  book  worthy  ot  careful  study  as  a  guide  to  the  philosophy  of  exposure.  It  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  hy  dimiuishlng  the  number  of  plates  lost  by  Incorrect  exposure. 

FHOTO-MBCHANIOAIi  FRINTINQ  FBOCBaSBS  FOB  AHATBUB  WOBKBBB. 

Will  give  practical  directions,  based  on  the  author's  actual  work,  on  zino  etching  In  line 

and  half-tone,  copper-plate  engraving,  and  the  collotype  process.    The  methods  chosen 

for  description  are  simple  and  practical,  and  the  study  of  the  book  will  enable  an; 

careful  experimenter  to  produce  good  work. 

Kitty  awtteitT  thoiild  haiv  this  STifii  of  handJiookt.     Orderi  for  any  of  the  abure  receirtd  by 

all  dtalrrt,  fir  by  the  ptiblliher. 
Other  volumes  In  preparatlau. 

W.  H.  BURBAKK,  BrmMwleh,  KaIm. 
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GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GUNDLAGH  LENSES. 


*  THE  t 

Rectigrapblc  * 
«    Perigiaphic 

Tn  tpliutlc  Triiikt! 

0^1  Sipiilorlti  • 
•    Flttiut  ol  FliM, 

bemaftmlD  Pfaotocnphle 


The  Triplets  are  of  rtlHteroDt  focal  power,  ■nd,  being  perfectlj  aplanaUc  Uiey  produce  pertei'.l 

nlrtuTOB  liy  (hein»lv«.    Thus  Uieie  new  lenaes  actually  cwnalatol  three  olijectlrcs.  whlrli  pmliicc 
iiagea  illovring  In  alio  aB  t  lo  3  to  4.    Send  lor  Deecrlptlve  Calalnfue  to  the 

CUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  RoohMter,  N.  Y. 

Or  lo  Photo  Slock  Dealers.  S4t. 

A   811PERIOR  QUALITY  OF 


Kapeclally  valunbte  In  preaprvlng 

Veady-Prepared  Silver  j 
of  Dry  Plates  from  Dew,  Dampness,  and  Injurious  Gases. 


Platinotype  Paper,  Ready-Prepared  Silver  Paper,  and  Packages 
"      '      I  Dew,  Dam '  .  -    .     .         -. 


THE  SPARKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

180   Tront   Street,   HEW   TOBK. 

W.  t  D.  MOGET'S 

PHOTOGKIiPHIC  LENSES 

For  superior  wnrklDi;  quuKtlw  are 

unaurpassed  by  any  In 

the  world. 

Send  for  our  C*t«iiosue. 
418  W.  27th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  LIHLE  GIANT  REPEATING 


Pat«nt«d  S«pt*mbar  2,  I69O. 

Safe,   Oonyenient,   and    PowerfuL 

This  lamp  embodies  the  same  principle  ah  our  lancr 
"Stjindanr'  and  "Triple  Standard"  Lamps,  producing  a 
niimlier  of  intensely  brilliant  flashes  from  one  char^  of 

imwder.    XT  ZS  OVAIAKTXIS  PISnCTZOV. 

Price,   by   Mali,   S2.50. 
Oar  virloas  Ijunpi  for  mle  by  an  dealen  In  Photo.  SapfBea. 


PHYSICIANS'  SUPPLY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

140  &,  142  HmHsn  Stnet,  KEW  TOML 


PRINTING  OF  ALL  KINDS 


ExRcuTRn  WITH  Nratnbss  and  Dispatch,  and  at 


A. 


UOiHL     PRICBS. 


-A 


AT  THB 


JOURNAL    OFFICE,    Lewiston,   Maine. 


Wk  make  a  Spbcialty  of 


Bipg^-GIagg  E@@I^  and  Gellege  E^pinting, 


Such  as  Catalogues,  Addresses,  Sermons. 


Programmes,  Town  Reports,  etc. 
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PHOTO-OUTFITS. 


MAOIC    LANTEima   AND   SLIDES. 


._  __«^te». 

PACIFIC  COAST 


HEADQUARTERS. 


SAN    FRANCISCO, 


Yl.fg    INVITE    AmalBur   Photoflrapher*    to    impMt 
UJ   our  •took  of  tolMtod,  high-grads  goodi. 

Deallngaswedo  In  photo  lUppIlM  for  Amitoura 
•xoluiivaly,  we  ire  ible  to  fill  their  every  need. 
Neereet  etore  to  Qrand  Central  Depot. 
Good  Dirk-Room.     Cetaloguae  on  appllostlon. 
NEWCOMB    &    OWEN, 
69  Wott  36th  Straat(OMDM>  EMtiT  6th  Ave.,)  NEW  YORK. 


Our  FormnU  for  BIKONOOBN    DBTBI.OFBR, 

Our  XJit  of  Photos.,  UFB   IN    MOTION, 

Out  List  of    AHSOHCBTZ'B    tHSTAHTAITBOna    OAMBBAB, 

Our  UBt  of   The  ZOBTBOPB, 

Our  I.lBt  of    BBBTHIOT8    I>BHBBS, 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO., 

2    Bond   Street,    NEW    YORK. 


ADVEBTISEUENTS. 


f  HE  Randall  S'hoto  Iurnisher. 


t  Price, 

High  Quality. 

Heated  In  Pire  Hluulo 
'      OIL      OI9.      OA.S. 
utleil  liy  ONE  SCREW  lo  lUckiWH  of 
Pholo.   NkskalPUted  Roll  ant 

BurnWilDg  Surface. 
PLE.    EFFICIENT,    AND 

ECONOMICAL. 
rile  for  drcnlar.  and  menUon  Ihl*  paptr. 

^NDHiiii  §  ce., 

600  W.  Sixtb  St., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Prim,  •  l-a   Inch  with  Oil  or  Ou  Haater,  Based 

Prl«,   lo  l-a  Inch  with  OH  or    Oaa  HeM«r.  Boxed 

PrisF,  1ft  l-a  Inch  with  OH  or  Om  HmU«f,  Boied 

TOR  SALE   BY  PHOTO  STOCK   DEALERS. 


54BRpKflEUISmttT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS, 

Artists'  Supplies,  and  Everything  Needed  in  a  Photographic  Gallery 

Kapt  on  huid  aod  mpplled  al  LOWEST  MuUKT  PbICKK. 


Amaleuni  can  Bud  a  large  and  varied  asBorlment  of  ontfiu  and  goods  aelected  vllh  eapeclal  care.  1< 
whldithnlrallenUanla  InvlUd.  Travdlera  will  And  al  my  place  a  amrenlent  Dark-I&ani  whlcb  I 
nlwavB  at  their  illspoaa].  Having  been  ealabllahtd  In  the  Phelographlc  Supply  bualneas  In  tkts  dl; 
tor  a~i|iiar1f  r  of  it  century,  1  feol  that  I  can  Uiorougbly  underalanu  and  mi  your  vanta  In  my  line. 

J-.     XT.     BCoX>OZa'M'.A.ZaX>, 

ssa  Bxc>»d.T7-»7-.     ■     -     .     .      A.x*s.A.inr.  it.  "z*. 

Opposite  the  Delavan   House. 
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A..    S.    i^LOE    &    CO., 

HBADC^7ART£RS    FOR    ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

Complete  Outfits.     Promptness  a  Leading  Feature. 

Bsst  Goods  in  th«  Market  at  l^ottom  Pria«s 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Printing,  Developing,  and  Enlarging  for  Amateurs. 

A.  S.  ALOE  &  CO.,    •    •    415  N.  Broadway,  ST.  LOUIS. 

8t.  Lonii  Agents  for  BLAIB  CAMSBAS  and  HAWK-STS  CAMERAS. 

8-6t 
EsUbllshed  18A0. 

^    JOHN     H.    D7a[I-L-,    •!» 


OP  BVBRY  DB8CR1FTION, 

618  and  620  Clay  Street,    -    San  Francisco,  Gal.  3-6t. 

Incorporated  January,  1890.  Paid  in  Capital,  $50,000.00. 

THE  ALLEN  &  ROWELL  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Allen  &  Rowell  1 1%£B& 


ALSO, 


(^ipipping  plaies   and  all  Sapboip  ^aiemaU. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  485  TREMONT  ST., 


BOSTON,    MASS. 
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Benj.  Krencti  &  Co. 


319  Washington  Str 
Boston,  Mass. 


Soie  Importers  and  Agents  of 
the  Celebrated 


Voigllander  &  Son 

EURYSCOPE 
LENSES 


Now   coubtructed  uf  the   uew   and    woiulurful 
optical  glass  made  by  Scliott,  of 
Jeoa,  Germany,  viz. : 

THE  PORTRAIT  EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA  RAP[D  EURYSCOPES, 

RAPID  EURYSCOPES, 


WIDE  ANGLE  EURYSCOPES, 

Also  the  new  and  quick 

SINGLE  LANDSCAPE  LENS. 


Also  the  ever  popular 


aplo^  ©er)§e§ 


For  all  kinds  of  i'ortralt,  Inside 
and  Outside  Photography. 


Qua  INITIALS  (B.  F.  &  Co.)  arb  bv- 

ORAVBD  ON  ALL  DABLOT  IjBNSBS  OF 
OUR  IMFORTATION,  AND  ARB  A  SURB 
PROOF  OF  THBIR  GBMUINBNBSS  AND 
8UPBRIORITT. 


AGENCY  FOR  TRAPP  &  MUNCH  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 


a-4tt. 


%*    Out  IUu9trated  CcUahgue  ient  free  on  aj^kalioH . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

13  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass., 

M*DU[aclurern  itnil  Dolera  In 


"B 

ns9 


Slidci  of  all  Countriei  in  Stock  and  Made  to   Order. 

Thompsor^'s   ©ptieal   Manteprp. 


Both    objeotlve  and 
thla  Untem  tc  all  wbo 


oondanBliiK   Isnaea 


are  dealroua  of  parohM- 
Ins  a  tood  lanMm  at  a 
moderaM  prta«.  | 


imported,  and  will  pro- 
duee  ■  clear,  well-de- 
flned  ploture,  elsht  (est 
in  diameter. 


PRICE,  COMPLETE    IX   CASE,   $25.00. 

Write  for  mustnttd  CitilOKiH.  \%  Tnioit  Row,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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STANDARD 


KONOGEN 


OEVELOPEKS. 


||ita]|eU*>  |o&88&trgit8l  |ik(Hiogea  |eTelofff, 

IN  0MB  SOLUTIOH,  BBADT  FOB  USB. 

QUICK,  CONCENTRATED,  EFFICIENT,  PERMANENT. 

Gives  excellent  density,  the  most  beautlftil  detail  In  deep  sluido^vsy  will  work 
well  on  any  make  of  plates,  and  is  alike  suitable  for  negatives,  lantern  slides,  transpsien- 
cies.  bromide  paper,  etc.    It  is  four  times  stronger  than  any  other  developer  in  the  mmet. 


Prioe.  Half  Pints,      ....    60  Oents.       Pints <1.00 

Mitchell's  Standard  Sulpho  Pyrogallol  Developer,  in  two  solutions,     ....      50e. 

Mitchell's  Standard  Concentrated  Hydrokinone  Developer,  in  one  solution, 

35  and  60e. 
Mitchell's  Anti-Oockling  Mounting  Solution,  etc.,  etc. 

FRKPARED  ONLT  BT 

CHAS.  L.  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  Manufacturing  Chemist, 

1016   Cherry  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

tar  Full  descriptive  circulars  on  application.    Mention  this  Journal. 
New  Tork  Agents,  Lobbbb  Bbos.,  Ill  Nassau  Street. 

a-lyr.  Philadelphia,  Williams,  Bbown  ft  Eablb. 


A.  PEEBLES  SMITH'S 

Dm  CiMiii  BmMe  Laitm  PhtM, 

76e.    3Dox.,    ^TSV, 

Gives  results  superior  to  dry  plates  when  devel- 
oped with  Smith's  Colorless  Elkonogen 
Developer. 

J.  F.  LLOYD,  Sole  Agent, 

845  Sixth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


R.  H.  MORAN 

IMPOBTEB  AJn>  JOBBBB 

IS  ALL  Knros  or 

ItfifUliliiC  U«9§ 


ASD- 


SPECIALTIES. 

396  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 

Cstslofiw  and  Bargain  Uit  free  on  appUosMon. 

4-tf. 


PH0T06RAPHIG  APPARATUS 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR. 

SOLS  AQBXn  rOB  THS 

Ortho-Panactinic  Lens. 

SKND  FOR  PRICS-Lm. 

C.  H.  CODMAN  &  CO., 

34  BROMFiaD  STREET.  MSTOR,  MSS. 

4-iy. 
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;he  proper  requirements 


Ard  SorruBt  n 


PHOTOCRAPMg 


Sinii 


ET,     SrtiHI_I_HCH     SI    CO. 

215  Wabash  avenue,  CHICAGO. 


UNRIT  ALLED 

STEINHEIL   LENSES. 

"Aladdin"  D&Pl^  I^aan]  Unp 

"Altddln'Lamp,  S3.50  ■"'""'""-■  "Safity- Igaltir,  14,00 

"^sttlf  FlB(S  Ipiler,   1  "■..-■>  .;..;^~ —'-■ 

Wrtte  for  full  Uluatrated  catalo^JMS  and  price  liatt  to  youK 
dealer  or  to 

H.  C.  RAMSPERQER  A  OO.,  Sole  Agent*. 

ISO  Pearl  Stnet.  NEW  YORK. 


CANOEING, 


"Sail  and  Paddle," 


andlhe 


Price,  #140  inr  jtM. 
81nsl«C<iplM,10CenM. 

SpecUl  Llmllad  Clubbing  B*U  wllb  the 


PublUhvd  by  NAUTICAL  PTTBLISHIira  00., 

94  Btat«  Btrmt,  NBW    TOBE    CITY*, 
tear  PbotagTapber,  ta.3S.  it 
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LENSES. 

IF    YOU    ARE     IN    NEED    OF     ONE, 

MILLER  &  COMPANY 

449  &.  444  rnlton  StrMt, 

BROOKLYN.  N.   Y. 

M^Ciulsgu*  of  S|»(it]ti«  fru. 


^gI.  H.  ©eeembep,  1890.  ^0.  IS. 


u^i, 


JMMEraNMEdR' 


f'i^ 
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